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PREFACE 


The  absence  of  any  existing  text-book,  narrating  with 
any  approach  to  fulness  the  history  of  the  period  with 
which  this  work  is  concerned,  induced  the  writer  to 
think  that  the  most  useful  course  that  he  couM  pursue 
woold  be  to  cover  as  much  of  the  whole  ground  as 
his  space  allowed.  Finding  that  there  was  not  room 
to  treat  ail  the  aspects  of  European  history  with 
the  same  fulness,  the  author  resolved  to  limit  himself 
to  tbc  central  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire,  and  to  the  events  directly  connected  with 
H.  He  has  therefore  only  busied  himself  with  the 
ai^rs  of  Scandinavia,  the  Baltic  lands,  and  the 
SJavonfc  kingdoms  of  the  East  so  far  as  they  stand 
ia  direct  relaliun  to  the  main  currents  of  European 
bi»tory.  The  history  of  the  Mohammedan  Powers 
has  been  Ireulcd  in  the  same  way,  and  even  Christian 
Spain  ba&  only  been  allowed  a  very  small  number 
<rf  pages.  This  necessary  limitation  has  afforded 
mofc  rowm  for  the  main  purpose  of  the  writer, 
which  has  been  to  narrate,  with  some  amount  of 
detail,  ihe  political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
chief  states  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  and 
in  particular  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the 
Eutem   Emptrc.     The   expansion    of  Ihe   Latin  and 
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Catholic  world  at  the  expense  of  both  the  Orthodox 
Greeks  and  the  Mohammedans,  stands  so  much  in 
the  forefront  of  the  history  of  the  period  that  it 
could  not  be  neglected,  though  the  writer  has 
avoided  treating  the  Crusades  in  much  detail.  Some 
account  of  the  general  movements  of  thought  and 
of  the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  and 
of  the  religious  orders  seemed  to  him  necessary  for 
the  understanding  even  of  the  political  history  of  a 
time  when  everything  was  subordinated  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church.  He  has,  however,  endeavoured  to 
bring  this  into  some  sort  of  connection  with  the 
political  history  of  the  period,  and  has  not  felt  it  in 
his  power  to  enlarge  upon  the  general  history  of 
civilisation  in  the  way  adopted  by  the  very  valuable 
Histoire  GfniraU  de  tEuropt,  edited  by  MM.  Lavisse 
and  Kambaud.  He  has,  however,  frequently  availed 
himself  of  the  help  of  that  book  in  his  selection  and 
arrangement  of  his  facts,  and  would  like  to  refer  his 
readers  to  it  for  such  parts  of  the  history  as  do 
not  fall  within  his  scheme.  He  has  indicated  in 
notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  various  chapters  some 
useful  authorities  in  which  readers  will  find  a  more 
detailed  account  of  various  aspects  of  the  time. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  must  express  his  thanks  to 
his  wife,  who  has  helped  him  materially  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  book,  and  has  taken  the  chief  share 
in  preparing  the  maps,  tables,  and  index. 

Manchester,  Maf  189S. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 
To  the  general  modern  .tuthorities  for  French  history  for 
period  must  now  be  added  the  valuable  new  HisMrt  de  Fn 
edited  by  M.  Ernest  Lavisse  (Hachelte),  of  which  the  three  h 
volumes  covering  this  period  are  now  published.  They  a 
Let  Premiers  CapHtens  (987-1137),  hy  Achille  Luchaire,  11. 
Louis  Vll.,  Pkilipfie  Augmte,  Louis  VIII.,  by  Achille  Lucha 
III.  i.  ;  and  Snini  Louis,  Phiiip/v  le  Bel,  let  demiers  Cap/ti 
directs,  by  Ch.  V.  Langlois,  til.  ii. 


CHAPTER    1 


CWndctidics  of  the  Period— The  End  oT  the  Dxrk  Ages— Thr 
The  Revioat  of  the  Roman  Emp.re  «mj  Papacy 


■It  b  a  tnie  ihing  to  say  that  all  long  periods  of  European 
are    ages    of    transition.      The    old    order    is    ever 
;   gradually  away,  and    a    new   society   is 
r  ^ntnging  up  from  amidst  the  ruins  of  the   chmeur- 
I  ajiUm  that  has  done  its  work.     But  the  '"^"^"'" 
with    which    this    l»ook  is    concerned    is 

no  merely  conventional  sense.    We  take  up 
f  in  the  early  years  of  the  lenih  century,  when  the 
k  Ages  had  not  yet  run  their  course.     We  end  it  in  the 
{  jtan  of  the  ihirieenth  century,  when  the  choicest 
I  oC  medifcval  civilisation  were  already  in  full  bloom. 
;   at   the   end  of  a    period  of  deep   depression   and 
wc  have   to    noie    how   feudalism  got   rid   of 
i  batbariart  invaders,  and  restored  the  military  efficiency 
t  EoiOfw   at   the    expense    of  its    order    and    civilisati 
^t  kam    how   the    revival    of  ihe    Roman    Empire  again  j^ 
I  dp  an  cRcctive  and  orderly  political  power,  and  led  to 
il  of  the  Church  and  religion,  and  the  subsequent 
jf  iniellectiial   life.      But   t!ie    Empire    was    never 
i  a  half  realised  theory;  and  while  the  world  had  >^ 
lUy  one  master,  it  was  in  reality  ruled  by  a  multi- 
t  of   petty   fctidal  chieftains.     Thus  was  broiii>hl  n)K>ut 
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the  uniT«rsaI  monarchy  of  the  Papacy,  the  Crusades, 
the  monastic  revivals,  the  strong  but  Umited  intellectual  re- 
nascence of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  art,  tetters,  and  material  dvitisation  that  flowed 
from  it     The  conflict  of  Papacy  and  Empire  impaired  the 

jy^lfidcncy  of  both,  and  made  possible  the  growth  of  the  grot 
national  states  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  which  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  Europe  was  to  come.  Turbulent 
was  the  period  during  which  these  great  revolutions  wi 
worlced  out,  it  was  one  of  many-sided  activity,  and  of 
general,  but  by  no  means  unbroken,  progress.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  development  and  perfection  of  all  the  most 
essential  features  of  that  typK  of  civilisation  which  is  called 

.  medieval.  It  was  the  age  of  feudalism,  of  the  Papacy  and 
Empire,  of  the  Crusades,  of  chivalry,  of  scholasticism  and  the 
early  universities,  of  monasticism  in  its  noblest  types,  of 
medieval  art  in  its  highest  aspects,  and  of  national  monarchy 
in  its  earliest  form.  Before  our  period  ends,  the  best  charac-] 
teristics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  already  manifested  themselves, 
Fertile  as  were  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  tn  thai 
promise  of  later  developments,  they  bore  witness  only  to  lU 
decline  of  what  was  most  characteristic  of  the  period  that  wi 
now  have  to  consider. 

Let  UH  dwell  for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  leading  featurel 
of  this  period  in  a  little  mote  detail.  > 

We  begin  in  a  time  of  gloom  and  sorrow.  The  Carolingiai 
Empire,  which  had  united  the  vigour  of  the  barbarians  will 
Th.  Dufe  the  civilisation  of  the  Roman  world,  had  brokei 
*«^  up.      The  sacred  name  of  Emperor   had   bed| 

assumed  so  constantly  by  weakUngs  that  it  had  ceased  to  haft 
much  hold  a|)on  the  minds  of  men.  The  great  kingdoms,  InU 
which  the  Carolingian  Empire  had  resolved  itself,  seeme) 
destined  to  undergo  the  process  that  had  destroyed  the  pare4 
sute.  The  East  Franldsb  realm — the  later  Germany — ■% 
breaking  up  into  its  four  national  duchies  of  Saxony,  Fr 
conia,  Bavaria,  and  Swsbit.     The  West  FianUsh  realm  1 
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VKf  of  the  nvalry  of  the  CaroHngs  and  the  Roberlians. 
Middle  Kingdom  was  in  Mill  worse  plight.  Ilaly  had 
I  iwa;  under  a  line  of  nominal  Italian  or  Lombard  kings, 
ibe  south  was  Greek  or  Saracen,  and  the  north  was  in 
less  confusion.  The  northern  parts  of  the  Middle  King- 
to  which  alone  the  name  Lotharingia  clung,  were  tend- 
nraxds  their  ultimate  destiny  of  becoming  a  tifth  national 
y  of  the  German  realm,  though  their  loyalty  for  the 
Itngtan  house  brought  them  more  than  once  back  to 
West  Frankish  kingdom.  The  lands  between  this  re- 
ed Lotharingia  and  the  M  ed  iter  ran  e:in  had  become  the 
iiMn  of  Aries  or  Burgundy  by  the  union,  in  93  a,  of 
WD  Burgundian  states  that  had  grown  up  in  the  days  of 
fc  But  of  the  six  kingdoms  which  now  represented  the 
mt  Empire,  not  one  was  effectively  governed.  The 
abtrative  system  of  the  Carolingians  had  altogether  dis- 
■nd.  The  kings  were  powerless,  the  Church  was  corrupt. 
^copte  miserable  and  oppressed,  the  nobles  self-seeking 
bnitaL  The  barbarian  invader  had  profiled  by  the 
ncss  (rfcivibsalion.  The  restored  Rome  of  Charlemagne, 
the  old  Rome  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  was 
dencd  with  annihilation  by  pagan  hordes.  The  Norse- 
thre&teaed  the  coasts  of  the  west ;  the  Saracens  domi- 
Itbe  Mediterranean,  captured  ihe  islands,  and  established 
Nts  in  southern  Gaul  and  Iialy.  The  Slavs  overran 
BUijr.  The  Magyars  threatened  alike  Germany  and  Italy, 
ywfaerc  civilisation  and  Christianity  were  on  the  wane, 
tt  the  darkest  hour  was  already  past  when  the  tenth 
Wj  lud  begun.  The  feudal  system  had  saved  Europe 
I  in  external  enemies.  The  feudal  cavalry  and  the  feudal 
le  bad  proved  too  strong  for  the  barbarians.  The  Norse 
deien  had  gone  home  beaten,  or  had  settled  with  Rolf 
IcoMri*,  or  with  Guthrum  in  eastern  England,  xhicndaf 
Ssnceni  had  been  driven  from  Italy,  and  the  dstIi 
\  ioon  to  be  chased  out  of  Provence.  The  *'"' 
idi  and  the  Magyars  were  soon    to   feel  (he    might  of 
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missionaries,  working  in  their  spirit,  spread  the  Gospel  befoad 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire  among  the  barbarians  of  the  nortli 
and  east  But  from  Cluny  also  came  new  theories  of  die 
province  of  the  Churcb,  which  soon  brought  religion  intft 
■harp  conflict  with  the  temponl  authority.  When  the  pows 
of  the  State  lay  almost  in  abeyance,  it  was  natural  that  tbe 
Church  should  encnnch  upon  the  sphere  it  Idt  vacant 
From  Cluny  came  the  Hildebrandine  Refotmaticni,  and 
from  the  theories  of  Hildebrand  sprang  two  centuries  cf 
^j,^  conflict  between  Papacy  and  Empire.    The 

■tnigfin  struggle  of  Popes  and  Emperors  (the  highest  ei- 
udKi^       pression  of  the  universal  struggle  of  the  spiritnil 

and  temporal  swords),  was  the  central 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  first  took  tbe  form  of  the  InrestituR 
Contest,  but  when  the  Investiture  Contest  had  been  ended 
by  the  substanrial  victory  of  the  Church,  the  eternal 
was  soon  renewed  under  other  pretests.  It  inspired  Ae 
contest  of  Alexander  III.  with  Frederick  Barbarossa,  flf 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  with  Henry  of  Anjou,  of  Innocent  UL 
with  half  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  the  final  great 
flict  between  the  successors  of  Innocent  and  Frederick 
At  last  the  Empire  succumbed  before  the  superior  strength 
the  Papacy.  But  the  Hohenstaufen  were  soon  reri 
and,  within  two  generations  of  the  death  of  Frederick  IL, 
victorious  Papacy  was  degraded  from  its  pride  of  place  by' 
its  ancient  ally. 

From  the  triumphs  of  Hildebrand  and  bis 
sprang  the  religious  revivals  that  enriched  the  Middle  Ages^ 
Kdidow  ^'^  >"  t^Bt  I"*  fairest  and  most  poetical  m  dal 
nrt^"*"'  ''^*  ^^  '''°"*  *'™*^  ^''*  Cistercians  and  Oai 
''  Carthusians  revived  the  ideals  of  St  Benedict^ 
with  special  precautions  against  the  dangers  before  whtckl 
the  old  Benedictine  houses  had  succumbed.  The  oidec* 
of  Canons  Regular  sought  to  unite  the  life  of  the  m 
with  the  work  of  the  clerk.  They  paved  the  way  for 
more  complete  realisation  of  their  ideal  in  the  thirtet 
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ceniury,  wben  the  mendicant  orders  of  Friars  arose  under 
Francis  and  Dominic.     From  the  monastic  movement  sprang 
a   rcTivai  of  spiritual   religion  and   a  renewed   interest  in 
the    world    of    thought   and  art.      The    artistic 
tmpubes  of   the   time  found  their  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  va^t  and  stern  Romanesque  minsters  of  the 
older  orders,  and  in  the  epic  literature  of  the  chansons  de 
ftUt.      The    transition    during    the    twelfth    century    from 
Roaunesque  to  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  parallel  change 
in  Tcmacutar  liteiatuie  from  the  epic  to  the  romance,  mark 
a  i>cw  development  in  the  European  spirit.     Side  by  side 
viih  ihcm  vent  the  great  intellectual  renascence  of  the  same 
momentous  century.    While  an  Anselm  sought  to  enlist  philo- 
npby  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  an  Abelard  began  to 
qucEtiOD  the  very  sources  of  authority.     In  Abelard  the  intel- 
tectoal  movement  outgrew  its  monastic  parentage,  and  in  his 
ooodict  with  Bernard  the  dictator  of  Christen-  Rtvivaiot 
dcm.  the  old  and  the  new  spirit  came  into  the  ipecuimUv* 
ifaarpot  antsganisro.     The  systematic  schoolmen   "*"'")'' 
ti\Ua  ages  had  neither  the  independence  of  Abelard  nor  the 
Eutaiion  of  Bernard.      Learning  passed  from  monastic  to 
■ecnbr   hands,    but  the    scholastic   philosophy  was   already 
collated  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  and  active  as  was  its 
■DteU^cnce,  it  henceforth  worked  within  self-appointed  hmits. 
Side  by  aide  with  the  revival  of  philosophy,  came  the  work 
«f  Imerius  and  Gnitian,  the  revival  of  the  sys- 
tesoatjc  study  of  Civil  Law,  and  the  building  up 
ti  &e  great  stnicture  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.     From 
die  nralti plication  of  students  and  studies  sprang  the  organisa- 
lioa  of  teachers  and  learners  into  the  universities,    Th« 
inm  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  tenth    un'*""'"*" 
nntury,  there  is  a  record  of  continuous  progress  until  the  end 
pf  our  period.    Yet  the  thirteenth  century  does  not  only  illus- 
the  crowning  glories  of  the  Middle  Ages :  it  suggests  i 
of  thought  that  indicate  that  the  Middle  Ages  them- 
rt»ei  an  pasting  away.    The  triumph  of  the  Church  bore 
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with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  ruin,  in  the  world  of  thought  s 
well  as  in  the  world  of  action. 

Fiom  the  Hildebrandine  revival  sprang  also  the  Cnisadeii 
and  the  combination  of  the  military  and  religious  idetls  o( 
The  the    Latin    world   in  the  pursuit  of   a   holy  » 

'Im^         for   the    recovery   of    Christ's   Sepulchre.      The 
LatioTule       Turkish    advance    was    checked;    the    Eastern 
Id  the  But     Empire  was   saved  from  imminent   destruction; 
and  a  series  of  Latin  states  in  Syria  and  Greece  extended   | 
the  scope  of  western  influeace  at  the  expense  of  Onliodol 
and  Mohammedan  alike.     But  the  diversion  of  the  FonrA 
Crusade  to  overthrow  the  Empire  cX  Constantinople  indicatci 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  Latin  Christian  power  in  the 
East  \  and  the  change  in  the  current  of  western  ideas  made 
the  Ousades  of  the  thirteenth  century  but  vain  attempta  W 
restore  a  vanished  dream.     Before  the  end  of  our  period^    , 
the  Christian  domination  in   the  East  had  shrunk  to  the    '- 
lordship  of  a  few  Greek  islands.     The  Palseolc^i  brought   ; 
back   Byzantine   rule   to  the    Byzantine   capital ;   and  the  ', 
strongest  kings  of  the  West  could  not  save  the  remnaoti  of  j 
the  Latin  states  in  Syria.    The  Mongol  invasions  threatened  j 
Christian  and  Saracen  alike.     While  the  western  prospecti  ' 
were  so  fair,  in  the  East  barbarism  was  on  the  highway  (0 
ascendency.  ' 

The  failure  of  the  Empire  to  rule  the  world  led  to  a  feudal  ' 
reaction,  that  was  not  least  fell  in  the  lands  directly  governed  ■ 
The  by  the  Emperors.     Our  period  witnesses  both  the 

Feudal  Age.  triumph  and  the  decay  of  feudalism.  It  is  the 
time  when  feudal  ideas  prevailed  all  over  the  western  world, 
following  the  Crusaders  into  the  burning  deserts  of  Syria, 
and  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  Emperors.  The  Nomians 
took  feudalism  to  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  developed 
the  feudalism  that  they  already  found  in  England.  Even 
Scandinavia  evolved  a  feudalism  of  its  own,  and  the  sons  ; 
and  grandsons  of  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqneror  - 
planted  feudal  states  side  by  side  with  the  Celtic  tribalism  oi 
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Wales  and  Ireland.     For  nearly  four  centuries  the  mail-clad 
feudal  horseman  was  invincible  in  battle,  and  the  stone-built 
feudal  castle,  ever  becoming  mor'!  complex  and  elaborate  in 
structore^  was  impregnable  except  to  famine.     The  better 
side  of  feudal  social  ideals — chivalry,  knighthood,  honour, 
and  courtesy — did  something  to  temper  the  brutality  and 
pride  of  the  average  baron,  and  found  powerful  expression 
in  the  vernacular  literatures,  written  to  amuse  nobles  and 
fentiy.     But  before  our  period  ends,  the  days  of  feudal 
ascendency  were  over.     Hopeful  of  triumph  in  Germany, 
where  the  German  state  suffered  by  its  kings'  pursuit  of  the 
imperial  vision,  feudalism  found  in  Italy  a  powerful  rival  in 
Along  municipalities  closely  allied  with  the  Church.     In 
western  Europe  it  was  beginning  to  give  ground.    The  greater 
feudatories  crushed  their  lesser  neighbours,  and  built  up  states 
that  were  powerful  enough  to  stand  by  themselves.     The 
Church,  though  fitting  itself  into  the  feudal  organisation  of 
ociety,  could  never  repose  simply  on  brute  force.     The 
towns,  whose  separate  organisation  was,  in  some 
puts  of  Europe  at  least,  as  much  the  result  of 
military,  as  of  economic  necessities,  became  the  centres  of 
eqanding  trade  and  increasing  wealth.     Within  their  strong 
vaUs  they  were  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  claim  for  them- 
teWts  a  part  in  the  social  system  as  well  as  baron  or  bishop. 
But  feudalism  had  at  last  met  its  master.     With  its  decline 
^.    befbre  the  national  spirit,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  modem 
times. 

The  division  of  the  Empire  into  local  kingdoms,  begun 
<t  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  paved  the  way  for  the  modem  idea 
ofi  national  state.     The  Empire  stifled  the  early  xheerowth 
Poinbilides  of  a  German  nation,  and  Empire  and  ofnationai 
^lacy  combined  to  make  impossible  an  Itahan   ™°°*^*>*«» 
^ttion.     But  in  France  other  prospects  arose.    Through  its 
^irtoal  exclusion  from  the  Empire,  France  had  been  delivered 
from   some  very  real   dangers.     The  early  Capetians  were 
(liadows  round  which  a  mighty  system  revolved;  but  they  had 
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a  loft;  theory  and  a  noble  tradition  at  their  back,  and  the  time 
at  last  came  when  ihey  could  convert  their  theory  into  practice. 
Philip  Augustus  made  France  a  great  state  and  nation, 
p,,,^^  Under  Sl  Louis  the  leadership  of  Europe  passed 

m  from  definitely  from  the  Gennans  to  the  French — from 
ihe  people  ruled  by  the  visionaiy  world-Empire 
to  the  people  ruled  by  a  popular  aod  effecttve 
natiotiat  monarchy.  The  alliance  between  France  and  the 
Church,  the  preponderance  of  French  eCTort  in  the  Crusadei^ 
the  spread  of  ihe  French  tongue  and  literature  as  the  common 
expression  of  European  chivalry,  had  made  tl'c  French  natioa 
famous,  long  before  a  large  proportion  of  the  i^'rench  nation 
had  been  organised  into  a  French  state.  The  Spanish  people! 
acquired  strong  local  attachments;  the  English  became 
conscious  of  their  national  life.  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Ca^Be 
and  Edward  i.  of  England  rank  with  St.  Louis  and  Philip  the 
Fair.  Even  Frederick  11.  owed  his  strength  to  his  natitxnl 
position  in  Germany  and  Naples,  rather  than  to  his  impetU 
aspimions.  Before  our  period  ends,  the  national  principle 
had  clearly  asserted  itself.  Trade,  art,  literature,  relipon 
began  to  desert  cosmopolitan  for  national  cbannds, 
the  beginnings  of  the  system  of  estates  and  representaitfe 
institutions  show  that  the  great  organised  classes  of  mediBnl 
society  aspired  to  share  with  their  kings  the  direction  of  the 
pational  destinies.  The  Empire  had  fallen ;  the  Papacy  ml 
soon  to  be  overthrown ;  feudalism  was  decayed ;  the  cosmo- 
politan culture  of  the  universities  had  seen  its  best  days.  II 
is  in  the  juxtaposition  of  what  was  best  in  the  old,  and 
was  most  fertile  in  the  new,  that  gives  its  unique  charm  te4 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  transition  from  the  Dark 
to  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  worked  out  There 
signs  that  the  transition  was  beginning  that  culminate!  in 
Renascence  and  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE  SAXOM  KINGS  OF  THE  GERMANS, 
AND  REVIVAL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIKE  BY  OITO  I.  (919-973) 

Tbe  Transference  of  tbc  German  Kingship  from  ibe  Franks  10  ibe  Saxon 
The  Reign  of  Henfy  the  Fowler— The  De.ence  of  Ihe  Fronliim  and  A 
fleginoings  of  ihe  Marks— Olio  L'»  Rule  as  German  King— The  Feo 
Opposilion  and  ils  Failun:— Tbe  Fint  and  Second  Civil  Wus— H 
Reargsnisalion  of  Ihe  Duchies— The  Marks  established— BatUe  a 
Lrchfeld— Olio's  Ecclesiastical  Policjr— His  Inlerrcntion  in  Italy  andl 
Causes — llatjr  in  the  Tentb  Cenlucy — Degradation  of  tbc;  Papatf 
Tlieodora  and  Maroiia — Alberic  and  John  xil. — Otto's  Second  Inu 
■Enlion  in  Italy — His  Coronation  as  Empeior— His  later  Italian  ', 
His  Imperial  Position  and  Oealh. 

TiiE  death  of  Conrad  i.,  in  December  918  (see  Period 
pp.  475-7)1  ended  the  Franconian  dynasty.  In  April  919  d 
EtsctiDDof  Franconian  and  Saxon  magnaies  met  at  Fritili 
Henry  Ihe  to  clcct  3  iicw  king.  On  the  proposal  of  Ebe 
Fowler,  gi,.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^f  Franconia,  and  brother  of  the  da 
king  Conrad,  Henry,  Duke  of  the  Saxons,  called  Henry  tl 
'  Giesebrecht's  Gisckk/ili  dtr  deutsehm  Kaiscrttil  giTcs  a  full  acrou 
of  German  and  Italian  history  from  919  to  the  latter  part  of  the  icif^i 
Frederick  l.  Richier  and  Kobt's  Antialen  da  deutsikett  Riichi  I 
Ztitaltir  diT  Oltimen  Mud  dtr  Salter,  include  an  excellent  leiwi 
eatiacts  from  the  original  soaices.  Pruti's  Slimlttigcsckuhu  dtt  Aim 
lands  im  MUlelaller  (vol.  L  Oncken's  Seiief)  is  a  popular  working'Bp 
Ihe  whole  period.  A  French  account  is  in  Zeller's  Histeirt  dl  PAi 
magnt ;  while  Livisse  and  Ramlaud's  Histtirt  giniraU  du  of  Siiti 
natJtHn,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  is  certainly  the  best  prncniation  of  the  geM 
history  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Bryce's  remarkable  essay  on  TImM 
Jtamaa  Empin,  and  Fisher's  detailed  Mtdievol  Emftrt  are  the  best  boi 
in  English.  The  facts  are  related  in  Hcndersop's  Hislary  t/  Gtrwtt 
during  Ikl  Middle  Agti,  and  in  Milmon's  Hiilny  of  Latin  CiristimH 
Gregotovini'  Ctickiektt  itr  StaJl  Ron  im  Mitulalltr  is  niiw  inuisUiedl 
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FoiricT,  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  throne.  Henry  had  heen 
already  marked  out  Tor  this  dignity,  both  by  the  great  position 
of  his  house  and  nation,  and  by  the  wish  of  [he  last  king. 
Yet  the  voluntary  abdication  of  the  Ffanconian  and  the 
Itansference  of  the  monarchy  to  the  Saxon  forms  one  of  the 
prat  turning-points  in  ihe  history  of  the  German  nation. 
The  existence  of  a  separate  German  state  had  been  already 
lecured  by  the  work  of  Louis  the  German  and  Arnulf  of 
Carintbia.  Yet  so  long  as  the  sceptre  remained  in  the  Caro- 
Hngian  hands,  the  traditions  of  a  mighty  past  overpowered 
Ibe  necessities  of  the  present.  Down  to  the  death  of  Conrad, 
tb«  Flanks  were  still  the  ruling  nation,  and  the  German  realm 
■«  East  Prankish  rather  than  German.  The  accession  of 
(he  Saxon  gave  the  best  chance  for  a  more  general  The  ssion 
dndoixnent  on  national  lines.  For  of  all  the  five  "•f™- 
natvMis  of  Germany,  the  Saxons  were  the  least  afTecled  by  the 
Oioltogian  tradition.  Christianity  was  still  less  than  a  century 
aid  with  them,  and  formal  heathenism  still  lingered  on  in  the 
vider  moors  and  marshes  of  the  north.  Roman  civilisation 
•»  ttill  but  a  sickly  exotic;  and,  free  from  its  enervating 
iaflocnces,  the  S.-iKons  still  retained  the  fierce  tiatbaric  prowess 
dtbc  old  Teutonic  stock,  while  the  primitive  Teutonic  in- 
Ktuiioni,  which  were  fast  disappearing  in  the  south  before 
the  march  of  feudalism,  still  retained  a  strong  hold  amidst 
Ae  nide  inhabitanls  of  northern  Germany.  In  the  south  the 
aas  of  the  peasantry  were  settling  down  as  spiritless  and 
Itaccful  fornien,  leaving  the  fighting  to  be  done  by  a  limited 
■■■ber  of  half-profeasjonal  soldiers.  But  among  the  Saxons 
tWry  Irecnian  was  still  a  warrior,  and  the  constant  incursions 
i*  heathen  Danes  and  Wends  gave  constant  opportunities 
k  lite  practice  of  martial  habits.  The  old  blood  nobility 
>>I1  look  the  Icadeiship  of  the  race.  Not  only  were  tbe 
Suom  the  strongest,  the  most  energetic,  and  most  martial 
tf  Ibc  Germans,  but  the  mighty  deeds  of  their  Ludolfing  I 
UiM  ahowed  that  their  princes  were  worthy  of  them.  It 
■■  only  the  atrong  arm   of  a  mighty  warrior  that  could 
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save  Gennany  from  the  manifold  evils  that  beset  it  fron 
within  and  without.  The  LudolSngs  had  already  proved  n 
many  a  hard-fought  field  that  they  were  the  natural  leaden 
of  the  German  people.  The  dying  Conrad  simply  recogDiied 
accomplished  facts,  when  he  urged  that  the  Saxon  duke  should 
be  his  succ^sor.  The  exhausted  Franconians  merely  accepted 
the  inevitable,  when  they  voluntarily  passed  over  the  h^emooy 
of  Germany  to  their  northern  neighbours. 

There  were,  however,  insuperable  limitations  to  the  power 
of  the  first  Saxon  king  of  the  Germans.     Henry  the  Fowler 

HcDrr't     ^^  XwiXt  more  influential  as  king  than  as  duke. 

Oennaii     There  was  no  idea  whatever  of  German  unity  W 

>^"''-  natioiMlitj.  The  five  nations  wen:  realJtica,  but 
beyond  them  the  only  ties  that  could  bind  Gennan  to 
German  were  the  theoretical  unities  of  Rome — the  unity  of 
the  Empire  and  the  imity  of  the  Church.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  his  election  and  antecedents,  Henry  could  draw 
no  assistance  from  the  great  ideals  of  the  past,  by  which  be 
was  probably  but  little  influenced.  He  feared  rather  than 
courted  the  support  of  the  churchmen.  When  the  Church 
offered  to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  magnates  by  crowniog 
and  anointing  the  new  king,  Henry  protested  his  unworthinesi 
to  receive  such  sacred  symbols. 

Thus  Germany  became  a  federation  of  great  duchies,  the 
duke  of  the  strongest  nation  taking  precedence  over  the  others 
with  the  title  of  king.  Even  this  result  was  obtained  only 
through  Henry's  strenuous  exertions.  His  power  rested 
almost  entirely  on  the  temporary  union  of  the  Saxons  and 
Franconians.  The  southern  and  western  nations  of  GermaBy 
were  almost  outside  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  Lotharingia 
fell  away  altogether,  still  cleaving  to  the  Carolings,  and  recog- 
nising the  West  Frankisb  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  rather 
than  the  Saxon  intruder.  Henry  was  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  position,  and  discreetly  accepted  the  withdrawal 
of  Lotharingia  from  his  obedience,  receiving  in  return  aa 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  royal  position  from  Charles  the 
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Simple.  Swabia  and  Bavaria  were  almost  as  hard  to  deal 
with  as  Lotharingia.  They  had  taken  no  practical  share  in 
Henry's  eieciion,  and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge die  nominee  of  the  Saxons  and  Franconians.  It  was 
iKlt  until  9>i  that  Henry  obtained  the  formal  recognition  of 
tbe  BaTarians,  and  this  step  was  only  procured  by  his 
lenouncing  in  favour  of  Duke  Arnulf  every  regalian  right, 
hifladtng  Ibe  much-cherished  power  of  nominating  the 
bi^Hips.  Henry  was  no  more  a  real  king  of  all  the  Germans 
than  Egbert  or  Alfred  were  real  kings  over  all  England.  His 
mission  was  to  convert  a  nominal  overlordship  into  an  actual 
wvercignly.  But  he  saw  that  he  could  only  obtain  the  formal 
tecogniiion  necessary  for  this  process  by  accepting  accom- 
piisbed  Escts.  and  giving  full  autonomy  to  the  nations.  His 
idesl  teems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  that  of  the  great  West 
Sdmi  lords  of  Britain.  He  strove  to  do  for  Germany  what 
Bdvvd  the  Elder  and  AtheUtan  were  doing  for  England. 
Il  fi^  from  this  point  of  view,  of  some  political  significance 
tfcit  Henry  married  his  eldest  son  Otto,  afCemards  the  famous 
EmjwTor,  to  Edith,  daughter  of  Edward,  and  sister  of  Athel- 
oin.  Yet,  like  England,  Germany  could  hope  for  national 
uity  only  wheti  foreign  invasion  had  been  snccessfully  warded 
«C  Tbe  first  condition  of  internal  unity  was  the  cessation 
of  (he  desolating  barbarian  invasions  which,  since  the  break- 
Op  of  ibe  Carolingian  Empire,  had  threatened  to  blot  out 
til  remnants  of  civilisation.  Saxony  had  already  suffered 
lettibly  from  the  IHnes  and  Wends.  To  these  was  added 
n  9>4  X  great  invasion  of  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  the 
Uongolian  stock  newly  settled  in  tbe  Danube  plains,  and 
sill  heathen  and  incredibly  fierce  and  barbarous.  The 
Klgyars  now  found  that  the  Bavarians  had  learnt  how  to 
ns«  them  successfully,  so  that  they  turned  their  in„,,|pn  ^ 
trmi  florthwaTds,  hoping  to  find  an  easier  foe  in  ba>b<han* 
Henry,  with  his  Franks  and  Saxons,  *'"=''•*■ 
tbe  full  brunt  of  llie  invasion,  and  no  help 
rom  Swsbia  or  Bavaria.     Henry  had  the  good 
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luck  to  btke  prisoner  one  of  the  Hungarian  leaders,  and  by 
restoring  his  captive  and  promising  a  considerable  tribute^  he 
was  able  to  procure  a  nine  years'  truce  for  Saxony.  Two 
years  later  the  Magyars  again  swarmed  up  the  Danube  into 
Bavaria,  but  Henry  made  no  effort  to  assist  the  nation  which 
bad  refused  to  aid  him  in  his  necessity. 

Thus  freed  from  the  Magyars,  Henry  turned  his  arms  agaimt 
the  Danes  and  the  Wends.  In  934  he  established  a  stKmg 
mark  against  the  Danes,  and  forced  the  mighty  Danish  king 
Gorm  the  Old,  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  was  even  moresuccessfiil 
against  the  Slavs.  In  928  Brennabor  (the  modem  Bmndcn- 
XhBdefcncB  bu^),  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Havellers,  fell 
ofthe  into  his   hands,   and  with  it   the   broad   lattdi 

SrS'""'  '*^"'^"  *^  "*^^'  ""*^  ^''^  Spree,  the  nucleosof 
oinsssftha  the  later  East  Mark.  But  more  important  than 
Hark*.  Henry's  victories  were  his  plans  for  the  defence 

of  the  frontiers.  He  planted  German  colonists  in  the  lands 
won  from  the  barbarian.  He  built  a  series  of  new  towns, 
that  were  to  serve  as  central  strongholds,  in  the  marcbland 
districts.  The  Saxon  monk  Widukind  tells  us  how  Hemy 
ordered  that,  of  every  nine  of  his  soldier-farmen,  one 
should  live  within  the  walls  of  the  new  town,  and  there 
build  houses  in  which  his  eight  comrades  might  take  sbelUt 
in  times  of  invasion,  and  in  which  a  third  part  of  all  their 
crops  was  to  be  preserved  for  their  support,  should  necessity 
compel  them  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls.  In  return, 
the  dwellers  in  the  country  were  to  till  the  fields  and  harvest 
the  crops  of  their  brother  in  the  town.  Moreover,  Henry 
ordered  that  all  markets,  meetings,  and  feasts  should  be  held 
within  the  walled  towns,  so  as  to  make  them,  as  br  as  po» 
Bible,  the  centres  of  the  local  life.  Some  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  eastern  Saxony,  including  Quedlinburg,  Meissen,  and 
Merseburg,  owe  their  origin  to  this  policy.  Henry  alao 
improved  the  quality  of  the  Saxon  cavalry  levies,  teaching  hb 
rude  warriors  to  rely  on  combined  evolutions  rather  than 
the  prowess  of  the  individual  horseman.      So  anxious  was 
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lie  to  DtiUse  all  the  available  forces  against  the  enemy,  that 
be  settled  a  legion  of  able-bodied  robbers  at  Merseburg, 
ginng  them  pardon  and  means  of  subsistence,  on  the  con- 
ditioD  of  their  waging  war  against  the  Wends. 

The  effect  of  these  wise  measures  was  soon  felt     Henry 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  ring  of  marks,  whose 
organisation  was  completed  by  his  son.      He  had  also  in- 
qiired  his  subjects  with  a  new  courage  to  resist  the  bar- 
haiiany  and   a  new  faith   in   their  king.    When   the  nine 
Tens'  truce  with  the  Hungarians  was  over,  the  Saxons  re- 
sohred  to  fight  rather  than  continue  to  pay  them  a  humiliating 
tiibate.    A  long  series  of  victories  crowned  the  Henry'« 
end  of  Henry's  martial  career.    He  was  no  longer  triumph  and 
forced  to  strictly  limit  himself  to  the  defence  of  ***■***•  ^• 
his  own  duchy  of  Saxony,  and  the  southern  nations  of  Germany 
coakl  honour  and  obey  the  defender  of  the  German  race 
from  the  heathen  foe,  though  they  paid  but  scanty  reverence 
to  the  duke  of  the  Saxons.      Lotharingia  reverted  to  her 
aOegiance  after  the  sceptre  of  the  western   kingdom   had 
passed,  on  the  death  of    Charles    the    Simple,   from    her 
beloved  Carolings.     Yet  Henry  never  sought  to  depart  from 
his  earlier  policy,  and  still   gave  the   fullest  autonomy  to 
Suon,  Bavarian,  and  Lotharingian.      He  still  lived  simply 
ifter  the  old  Saxon  way,  wandering  from  palace  to  palace 
tmong  his  domain-lands  on   the  slopes  of  the    Harz,  and 
seldom  troubUng  the  rest  of  the  country  with  his  presence. 
Vet  visions  of  a  coming  glory  flitted  before  the  mind  of  the 
old  sovereign.     He  dreamed  of  a  journey  to  Rome  to  wrest 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  nerveless  hands  of  the  pre- 
tenders, whose  faction  fights  were  reducing  Italy  to  anarchy. 
But  his  end  was  approaching,   and    the    more   immediate 
task  of  providing  for  the  succession  occupied  his  thoughts. 
His  eldest  son,  Thankmar,  was  the  offspring  of  a  marriage 
onsanctioned    by   the   Church,   and   was,    therefore,   passed 
over  as  illegitimate.     By  his  pious  wife  Matilda,  the  pattern 
of  German  housewives,  he  had  several  children.     Of  these 
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Otto  was  the  eldest,  but  the  next  son,  Henry,  as  the  fint 
born  after  his  father  had  become  a  king,  was  looked  upon 
by  many  as  possessing  an  equally  strong  title  to  election. 
The  king,  however,  urged  on  his  nobles  to  choose  Otlo  a* 
his  successor.  He  died  soon  after,  on  and  July  936,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  town  of  Quedlinbuig,  where  the  pious  can 
of  bis  widow  and  son  eiected  over  his  remains  a  great  (Jiurdl 
and  abbey  for  nuns,  which  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
monastic  foundations  of  northern  Gennany.  '  He  was,'  sayi 
the  historian  of  his  house,  '  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Eunq*^ 
and  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  power  of  mind  and  body' 
But  Henry's  best  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  laid  the  solid 
foundations  on  which  his  son  built  the  strongest  of  earljp 
mediaeval  states. 

Otto  I.  was  a  little  over  twenty  years  of  age  when  be 
ascended  the  throne.  While  his  father  had  shunned  the 
caranaiinn  or  consecration  of  the  Church,  his  first  care  was 
oiio1.,sq8.  to  procure  a  pompous  coronation  at  Aachen.  Ai 
strong  a  statesman  and  as  bold  a  warrior  as  his  father, 
the  new  king  was  so  fully  penetrated  with  the  sense  of 
his  divine  mission,  and  so  filled  with  high  ideals  of  king- 
craf^  that  it  was  impossible  for  liim  to  endure  the  limita- 
tions to  his  sway,  in  which  Henry  had  quietly  acquiesced. 
Duke  Eberhard  of  Franconia  was  the  first  to  resent  the 
pretensions  of  the  young  king.  He  felt  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  sway  of  the  Saxon  house,  and  resolved  to 
exercise  over  his  nation  the  same  authority  that  he  had 
wielded  without  question  in  the  days  of  King  Henry.  Mean- 
Tbc  attack  while,  the  death  of  Duke  Arnulf  of  Bavaria  gaie 
dom" """dUi  ^"^  ""  0PPO'^""''y  of  manifesting  his  power b) 
Fint'civii  the  south.  He  roughly  deposed  Amulfs  eldest 
War.gji-Mi.  so„^  Eberhard,  who  had  refused  to  perfona 
him  homage,  and  made  his  younger  brother  Berthold  duke, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  right  of  nominating  to  th( 
Bavarian  bishoprics,  which  had  been  wrung  from  the  weaknea 
of  Henry,  should  now  he  restored  to  the  crown.     Moreover 
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up  another  brother,  Arnulf,  as  Count  Palatine,  to 
,-t  as  a  sort  of  overseer  over  the  new  duke.  But  while 
ranconia  and  Bavaria  were  thus  deeply  offended,  Otto's 
ra  Saxons  were  filled  with  discontent  at  his  policy.  They 
sented  Otto's  desire  to  reign  as  king  over  all  Germany,  as 
k^j  to  impair  the  dominant  claims  of  the  ruling  Saxon 
loe.  They  complained  that  he  had  favoured  the  Franks 
Bore  than  the  Saxons,  and  the  sluggish  nobles  of  the 
Dterior  parts  of  Saxony  were  disgusted  that  Otto  had  over- 
ooked  their  claims  on  his  attention  in  favour  of  Hermann 
Billung  and  Gero,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  care  of 
lis  old  duchy  along  with  the  government  of  the  Wendish 
marches.  Thankmar,  the  bastard  elder  brother,  Henry, 
the  younger  brother  who  boasted  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
reigning  king,  were  both  angry  at  being  passed  over,  and  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Saxon  malcontents.  In  938,  a 
re«^t  broke  out  in  the  north.  The  faithfulness  of  Hermann 
Billung  limited  its  extent,  and  the  death  of  Thankmar  seemed 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  trouble.  But  Henry  now  allied 
himself  with  Duke  Eberhard  of  Franconia;  and  Duke 
Gtselbert  of  Lotharingia,  Otto's  brother-in-law,  joined  the 
combination.  A  bloody  civil  war  was  now  fought  in  West- 
phalia and  the  I/>wer  Rhineland.  The  army  of  Otto  was  taken 
at  a  disadvantage  at  Birthen,  near  Xanten ;  but  the  pious 
king  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  begged  God  to  protect 
his  followers,  and  a  victory  little  short  of  miraculous  followed 
his  prayer.  However,  the  rebels  soon  won  back  a  strong 
fosition,  and  the  bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop  Frederick  of 
Mainz,  intrigued  with  them  in  the  belief  that  Otto's  term 
of  power  was  at  an  end.  But  the  king  won  a  second  un- 
expected triumph  at  Andernach,  and  the  Dukes  of  Franconia 
and  Lotharingia  perished  in  the  pursuit.  Henry  fled  to 
I/>uis,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  whose  only  concern,  how- 
ever, was  to  win  back  Lotharingia  from  the  eastern  king- 
dom. At  last  Henry  returned  and  made  his  submission  to 
his  brother ;  but  l)efore  long  he  joined  with  the  Archbishop 
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of  Maiiu  in  a  plot  to  murder  the  king.  This  nefaiioai 
design  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  Henry,  under  the 
influence  of  his  pious  mother,  sought  for  the  fc^Tcness  cf 
his  injured  brother.  At  the  Christmas  feast  of  941  a  kcoo- 
ciliation  was  effected.     The  troubles  for  the  season  wen 

Otto  now  sought  to  establish  his  power  over  the  natioai   j 
by  setting  up  members  of  his  own  family  in  the  vacant   { 
Thcnarcaoi-  duchics.     Francooia  be  kept  henceforth  in  hb   | 
MUooofthc    own   hands,   wearing    the    Prankish   dress  and 
"^    ''         ostentatiously   following   the   Prankish   faihiom.    ' 
Over   Lotharingia  he  finally  set  a  great   Prankish   noblc^ 
Conrad  the  Red,  whom  he  married  to  his  own  daughto; 
Liutgarde.      The    reconciled    Henry  was   made    Duke   of 
Bavaria,   and  married   to  Judith,   the  daughter  of  the  dd 
Duke   Arnulf.     Swabia  was  intrusted  to  Otto's  eldest  wa, 
Ludolf,  who  in  the  same  way  was  secured  a  local  positioo 
by  a  match  with  the  daughter  of  the  last  duke.     But  the 
new  dukes  had  not  the  power  of  their  predecessors.    Otto 
carefully  retained  the  highest  prerogatives  in  his  own  handsi 
and,  by  the  systematic  appoinlment  of  Counts  Palatine  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  crown,  revived  under  another    ■ 
name  that  central  control  of  the  local  administration  which  A 
had,  at  an  earlier  period,  been  secured  by  the  Carolingiaa    1 
mUii  domniH.  \ 

The  new  dukes  soon  fell  into  the  ways  of  their  predecei- 
sors.  They  rapidly  identified  themselves  with  the  local 
itm  failure  TaditioBS  of  their  respective  nations,  and  quicklf 
Tbc  Second  foi^t  the  tics  of  blood  and  duty  that  bound 
Civil  War,  them  to  King  Otto.  Henry  of  Bavaria  and 
Ludolf  of  Swabia  soon  took  up  diametricaBy 
different  Italian  policies,  and  their  intervention  on  difliacflt 
sides  in  the  struggle  between  the  phantom  Emperors,  that 
claimed  to  rule  south  of  the  Alps,  practically  forced  upa 
Otto  a  policy  of  active  interference  in  Italy.  Ludolf  wk 
intensely  disgusted  that   his  father  backed   up  the  Italian* 
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policjr  of  Henry,  and  began  to  intrigue  with   Frederick  of 

Hwu,  Otlo's  old  enemy.     Conrad  of  LoCharingU  joined  the 

CDtobination.     Even    in   Saxony,  the    enemies    of  Hermann 

BtDnng  welcomed    the   attack  on  Otto.      At    last  in   953  a 

new  civil  war  broke  out  which,  like  the  troubles  of  938,  was 

in  essence  an  atlempi  of  the  '  nations '  to  resist  the  growing 

pceponderjnce  of  the  central  power.     But  the  rebels  were 

divided  among  each  other,  and  partisans  of  local  separatism 

ioaiMl  it  iloubly  hatil  to  bring  about  an  effective  combination. 

The  restless  and  turbulent  Frederick  of  Mninz  died  during 

the  ttrui-glc.     Conrad  and  Ludolf  made  their  submission. 

■  Aiemble  Hungarian  inroad  forced  even  the  most  reluctant 

to  make  common  cause  with  Otto  against  the  barbarians. 

But  the  filling  away  of  the  dukes  of  the  royal  house  had 

\m^\  Otio  ilmt  some  further  means  were  necessary,  if  he 

dented  to  continue  his  policy  of  restraining  the  '  nations '  in 

fc  iniercst  of  monarchy  and  nation  as  a  whole.     That  fresh 

■Vpoit  Otto  found  in  the  Church,  the  only  living  unity  out- 

Me  tnd  beyond  the  local  unities  of  the  live  nations. 

Even  King  Henry  had  found  it  necessary,  before  the  end 
■f  bb  reisn,  to  rely  upon  ecclesiastical  support,  especially  in 
bdforts  to  civilise  the  marks.   There  the  fortified    ^he 

uid  monasteries  became,  like  the  new  «r««ni»»u<Hi 
towns,  centres  of  defence,  besides  being  "»'"""'"■ 
jly  homes  of  civilisation  and  culture  in  those  wild 
s.  But  KinK  Henry  had  not  removed  the  danger  of 
rsh  invasion,  and  the  civil  wars  of  Otto's  early  years 
new  opportunity  for  the  heathen  to  ravage  the  German 
koticn.  In  the  midst  of  Otto's  worst  distress,  Hermann 
Main  kept  the  Wends  at  bay,  and  taught  the  Abotrites  and 
l^griiuis,  of  the  lands  between  the  lower  Elbe  and  the  Baltic, 
tofeel  tbe  might  of  the  German  arms.  His  efforts  were  ably 
by  the  doughty  margrave,  Gero,  of  the  southL-in 
Vodtsh  mark.  By  their  strenuous  exertions  the  Slavs  were 
fcr  rite  time  driven  away  from  German  territory,  and  German 
■as  oOcndcd  as  far  as  tbe  Oder,  so  that  a  whole  ring 
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oT  otgumed  nuicLUnds  protected  die  nortbcni  and  casteta 
U'Maa%.  These  maiks  became  TigoroiH  militaj^  stales,  pos- 
■e«ng  more  eoergr  and  maital  pitwcM  than  the  pnrebf 
Teutonic  lands  west  kA  the  Elbe,  and  desUDcd  on  that 
accoimt  to  pUj  a  i-art  of  eztreme  proniineace  ui  the  future 
history  of  Germany.  Owing  their  ezistoice  to  the  good-will 
and  protection  of  the  kio^  and  hanr.g  at  their  coaunand 
a  large  force  of  eiperieiiced  Karrion,  the  new  matgnfti 
or  counts  of  the  maFches,  who  ruled  these  regions;,  gradually 
became  almost  as  poweifnl  as  the  old  dukes,  and,  for  die 
time  at  least,  their  influence  was  thrown  on  the  nde  of  the 
king  and  kingdom.  Under  their  guidance,  the  Slav  peasantiy 
were  gni dually  Christianised,  Germanised,  and  cmlised, 
though  it  took  many  centuries  to  complete  the  process.  Even 
to  this  day  the  place-names  in  maiks  like  Brandenbtirg  and 
Meissen  show  their  Slavonic  origin,  and  a  Wendisb-speakti^ 
district  still  remains  in  the  midst  of  the  wholly  German- 
ised mark  of  Lausitz.  To  these  regions  Otto  applied  King 
Henry's  former  methods  on  a  larger  scale.  Walled  towM 
became  centres  of  trade,  and  refuges  in  times  dt  invasioiL 
Monasteries  arose,  such  as  Quedlinbuig,  and  that  of  St 
Maurice,  Otto's  favourite  saint,  at  Magdeburg.  A  whole 
series  of  new  bishoprics — Brandenburg  and  Havelberg,  in  the 
Wendish  mark ;  Aarbus,  Ripen,  and  Schleswig,  in  the  Danish 
mark  —  became  the  starting-points  of  the  great  missionary 
enterprise  that  in  time  won  over  the  whole  frontier  districts 
to  Christianity.  Hamburg  became  the  centre  of  the  first  : 
missions  to  Scandinavia.  Never  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  ' 
Great  bad  the  north  seen  so  great  an  extension  of  religion 
and  culture.  There  was  many  a  reaction  towards  heathenism 
and  barbarism  before  the  twelfth  century  finally  witnessed  the 
completion  of  this  side  of  Otto's  work.  ; 

The   Hungarians  were   still   untamed,  and,  profiting  by  ; 
the  civil  war   of  953,  they  now   poured  in   overwhelming  \ 
numbers  into  south  Germany.     But  the  common  danger  was 
met  by  common  action.    On  loth  August  955,  Otto  won 
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X  deciilve  viclory  on  the  Lechfeld,  near  Augsburg,  at  the 
baul  of  on  army  drawn  equalljr  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
xnd  including  among  its  leaders  Conrad  the  Red,  x,,^  ^m^^ 
the  (bf  iner  Duke  of  l^rraine,  who  died  in  the  <u>  u<« 
fight.  This  crushing  defeat  damped  the  waning  i^hftid.asj- 
escrgics  of  the  Magyars,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  same 
policy  against  them  that  had  been  so  successful  against  their 
nonhem  neighbours  resulted  in  the  setting  up  of  an  east 
natk  (the  later  Austria),  which  carried  German  civilisation 
iu  down  the  Danube,  and  effectually  bridled  the  Magyars. 
In  thexe  regions  Henry  of  Bavaria  did  the  work  that  Hermann 
BQIung  uid  Gero  were  doing  in  the  north.  The  final  defeat 
of  the  bubarian  marauders,  and  the  wide  extension  of  German 
teniUry  llirough  ihe  marks,  are  among  Otto's  greatest  titles 
ubioc.  Moreover,  Olio  forced  the  rulers  of  more  distant 
lands  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  In  950  he  invaded 
Bobemia,  aiid  forcol  its  duke,  Boleslav,  to  do  him  homage. 
Kctf  did  he  n^lcct  the  affairs  of  the  more  settled  regions 
of  the  w»t.  Already  in  946  lie  had  marched  through  north 
France  u  Cu  as  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  striking  vigorous 
blom  in  favour  of  the  Carolingian  I^uis  iv. — who  had 
■uried  hii  daughter  Gerbcrga,  Duke  Giselbcrt's  widows 
apinit  bis  other  son-in-law,  Hugh  the  Great,  the  head  of  the 
liral  Robcttian  house  [see  (>agc  69 J.  He  also  took  under  his 
protection  Conrad  the  Pacific,  the  young  king  of  the  Arelaie. 
In  avilising  the  marks  Otto  had  striven  hard  to  use 
ibc  Oiorch  10  secure  the  extension  of  the  royal  power. 
Bm  the  lay  nobles  were  not  slow  to  see  that  Otto's 
Bat  in  bishops  and  ablrats  meant  a  lessening  ^^^.^ 
c(  Ibctr  influence,  and  resenied  any  matcriiu  *cci<>iMti- 
edcnsioa  of  eccIesiasTical  power.  The  Saxon  '■'P^'J'' 
cUeftaina  —  half-bcathens  themselves  at  heart  —  did  their 
•erf  best    to  present    the   Christianisalion    of   the    Wends, 

Rlhat  tt  would  infallibly  result  in  a  close  alliance 
dw  crown  a.id  the  new  Christians  against  their 
nan.      Eren  the  churchmen  of  central  Germany 
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watched  Otto's   policy  with  a  suspicious    eye.     Typical   of  J 
this  class  is  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Mainz,  the  centre  c" 
every  conspiracy,  and  the  would-be  assassin  of  his  sovereign.  I 
If  his    policy   bad    prevailed,    the    Church    would     have! 
become  a  disruptive    force    of    stitl    greater    potency    thuf 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISIONS  or  GKIIM.VJIY 

ahowing  ihe  grnwth  of  Ihe  prcvincts  Magdeburg  jjiJ  Samhurg-r 
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the    dukedoms.      But    a    new    school    of    churchmen   ' 
growing  up  willing  to  co-operate  with  Otto.     His  yoi 
brother,    Bruno,    presided    over    his    chancery,    and 
the  royal  palace  as  in  Carolingian  times  the  centre  o 
ioteUectual  Hfe  of  Germany.      Bruno  'restored,'  as  we  ««  I 
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the  long-mined  fabric  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,'  and, 
DOT  Alfred,  was  at  the  same  time  the  scholar  and  the 
n&n.  From  his  efforts  sprang  that  beginning  of  the 
il  unprovement  of  the  German  clergy  that  made  possible 
npcrial  reformation  of  the  Papacy.  Moreover,  Bruno 
d  out  a.  reform  of  discipline  and  of  monastic  life  that  soon 
Germany  a  field  ripe  to  receive  the  doctrines  that  were 
Xginning  lo  radiate  from  Cluny  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world.  Side  by  side  with  the  religious  revival  came 
Uellectual  revival  that  Bruno  had  fostered.  Widukind  of 
ly  wrote  the  annals  of  the  Saxons;  the  abbess  Hiotswitha 
indcisheiin  sang  Otto's  praises  in  I^tin  verse,  and  wrote 
cotoedies,  in  which  she  strove  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
ce  to  subjects  chosen  in  order  to  enhance  the  glories 
(gious  virginity.  The  hterary  spirit  touched  Otto  himself 
that  he  learnt  lo  read  Latin,  though  he  never  succeeded 
tiog  it  Under  Bruno's  care  grew  up  a  race  of  clerical 
men,  far  better  fitted  lo  act  as  Otto's  ministers  than  the 
ktocracy  with  its  insatiable  greed,  ruthless  cruelty,  and 
fentble  am^ance.  It  now  became  Otto's  policy,  since 
id  failed  to  wrest  the  national  duchies  to  subserve  his 
to  fill  up  the  great  sees  with  ministerial  ecclesiastics 
new  ichool.  The  highest  posts  were  reserved  to 
D  family.  His  faithful  brother,  Bruno,  became  Arch- 
of  Cologne,  and  was  furthermore  intrusted  with  the 
Bis]ntio4i  of  Lotharingia.  Otto's  bastard  son,  William, 
•ded  the  perfidious  Frederick  as  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
sow  stood  forth  as  the  protector  of  the  clergy  against  the 
ibles.  who,  out  of  pure  greed,  wete  in  many  cases  aiming 
liecetDcal  secularisation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The 
ity  of  a  spiritual  lord  to  take  part  in  trials  alTeciing  life 
Inbi  had  already  led  to  each  bishop  and  abbot,  who 
feiidal  jurisdiction,  being  represented  by  a  lay 
t'  (advaeaius)  \a  those  matters  with  which  he  was  himself 
to  deal.  The  lay  nobles  sought  lo  make  their 
'  the  pretext  of  a  gradual  extension  of  their  power 
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□mil  the  bishop  or  abbot  became  their  mere  dopencUnL  But 
this  course  was  not  10  the  interest  of  the  cnnm.  ir  the 
domains  of  the  crown  were  to  be  administered  by  the  local 
magnates  or  to  be  alienated  outright,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
croK-n  was  to  be  cut  into  by  grants  of  immunities  to  feudal 
chieftains,  it  was  much  better  that  these  should  be  put  into 
spiritual  rather  than  into  secular  hands.  Otto  therefore  posed 
as  the  protector  and  patron  of  the  Church.  Vast  gnuts  of 
lands  and  immunities  were  made  to  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  the  appointment  to  these  high  posts,  or  at  least  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  prelates  with  the  symbols  of  their  office 
was  carefully  kept  for  the  king.  The  clergy,  iriio  in  the 
dayr  of  Henry  had  feared  lest  the  king  should  lay  hands  on 
their  estates,  joyfully  welcomed  Otto's  change  of  frooL  It 
was  not  clear  to  them  as  it  was  to  Otto,  that  the  royal  filTOor 
to  ihe  Church  was  conditional  on  the  Church  acting  as  the 
chief  servant  of  the  State.  Otto  would  brook  no  assertion  of 
ecclesiastical  independence,  such  as  bad  of  old  so  often  set 
bounds  to  the  empire  of  the  Carolings.  He  desired  to  attach 
the  Church  to  the  State  by  chains  of  steel ;  but  he  carefully 
gilded  Ihe  chains,  and  the  German  clergy,  who  were  neither 
strong  theologians  nor  sticklers  for  ecclesiastical  propriety, 
entered  as  a  body  into  that  dependence  on  the  throne  which 
was  to  last  for  the  best  part  of  a  century,  and  which  was  in 
fact  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  power  of  the  Saxon 
kings  in  Germany.  The  unity  of  the  Church  became  as  in 
England  Ihe  pattern  of  Ihe  unity  of  the  State,  and  in  a  land 
which  had  no  sense  of  civil  unity,  Saxon  and  Frank,  Lorrainer 
and  Bavarian  were  made  to  feel  that  they  had  common  ties 
as  citizens  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  first  efforts  of  Otto  towards  the  conciliation  and  sub- 
jection of  the  clergy  were  surprisingly  successful.  He  next 
RiiUunca  fo"'o^  *  scheme  of  withdrawing  eastern  Saxony 
sfwiuiam  and  the  Wendish  march  from  obedience  to  the 
aTMaiai.  ArchMshop  of  Mainz,  and  setting  up  a  new  Arch- 
bishop  of  Magdeburg  as  metropolitan  of  these  regions.     It 
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mu  I  well-designed  device  to  give  further  unity  to  those 
wirtikc  and  loyal  regions  upon  which  Otto's  power  was 
gttimatcly  liased.  But  his  own  son,  Archbishop  William, 
Tiotenily  opfosed  a  scheme  which  deprived  the  see  of  Mainz 
of  the  obedience  of  many  of  its  suffragans.  William's  repre- 
sentations to  Rome  induced  the  Pope  to  take  no  steps  to 
caity  out  Olio's  plan.  The  king  was  deeply  incensed,  but 
the  check  taught  him  a  lesson.  He  learnt  that  after  all,  the 
Cetman  Church  was  not  selfconiained  or  self  sufficing.  Over 
the  Gernun  Church  ruled  the  Roman  Pope.  He  could  only 
ouwc  the  obedience  of  the  German  Church  by  securing  the 
nibtntssion  or  the  co-operation  of  the  head  of  the  Christian 
*orld.  So  long  as  the  Pope  was  outside  his  power,  Ouo's 
drram  of  dominating  Germany  through  churchmen  seemed 
Iftcly  to  end  in  a  rude  awakening.  To  complete  ihis  aspect 
of  hii  policy  required  vigorous  intervention  in  Italy. 

The  condition  of  Italy  had  long  been  one  of  deplorable 
anarchy.  After  the  death  of  ihe  Emperor  Berengar  in  934 
had  put  an  end  to  the  best  ch.ince  of  setting  up  a  national 
Italian  kingdom,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
Sancens,  having  plundered  its  coasts,  settled  down  in  its 
tanlbcrn  regions  side  by  side  with  the  scanty  remnants  of  the 
Byxantinc  power.  Thus  ail  southern  Italy  was  withdrawn 
ikogCtbcT  from  the  sphere  of  western  influence.  But  in 
Ike  cenue  and  north  things  were  far  worse.  The  inroads  of 
Ibe  bubvians  were  but  recently  over,  and  had  left  their 
■uk  behind  in  poverty,  famine,  pestilence  and  disorder. 
Creat  monasteries  like  Subiaco  and  Farfa  were  in  ruins. 
Tlte  Hungarians  had  penetrated  10  the  heart  of  central  Italy. 
Ibe  Sanccna  from  their  stronghold  of  Freinet,  amidst  the 
'ntmntains  of  the  Moors'  of  the  western  Riviera,  had 
denutaied  Provence,  and  had  held  possessi3n  of  the  passes 
rf  (he  Alps.  If  the  growth  of  feudalism,  with  8t,„or 
M  pennanent    military   system    and    its    strong  luijr. 

had  already  repelled  the  barbarians,  the  '^'•*°' 
pnapud  for  deliverance  was  the  cutting  up  of  sovereigniif 
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[  among  a  multitude  of  petty  [erritorial  lords.  The  rising  tide  i 
of  feudal  anarchy  had  almost  overwhelmed  the  city  civJUsAtion  I 
which  had  been,  since  Roman  times,  the  special  feature  of 
Italian  life.  A  swann  of  greedy  feudal  counts  and  marquises 
struggled  against  each  other  for  power,  and  a  series  of  phantom 
Emperors  reduced  to  an  absurdity  the  once  all-powerful  name 
of  Csesar.  There  was  still  a  nominal  Italian  or  Lombard 
king,  who  claimed  the  suzerainty  over  all  northern  and  central 
Italy.  But  in  their  zeal  for  local  freedom,  the  Italians  had  en- 
couraged quarrels  for  the  supreme  power.  '  The  Italians,'  said 
Liutprand  of  Cremona,  'always  wish  to  have  two  masters,  in 
order  to  keep  the  one  in  check  by  the  other,'  After  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Berengar,  in  924  [see  Period  i.  pp.  463-7], 
Rudolf  of  Burgundy  reigned  for  nearly  three  years.  On  his 
1  926,  Hugh  of  Provence  was  chosen  his  successor,  and 
held  the  name  at  least  of  king  till  his  death  in  946.  There 
then  arose  two  claimants  to  the  Italian  crown^Lothair,  son 
of  Hugh  of  Provence,  and  Berengar,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  the 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Berengar.  Neither  was  strong  I 
I  enough  to  defeat  the  other,  and  both  looked  for  help  from    | 

L  the  warlike  Germans.      It  is  however  signiiicant   that  they    ' 

I  sought    support,    not    from    the    distant    Saxon    king,    but 

I  from  the  neighbouring  dukes  of  Swabiaand  Bavaria,  whose 

dominions  extended  to  the  crest  of  the  Alps.  Lothair  begged 
the  help  of  Ludolf  of  Swabia,  while  Berengar  called  in  Henry 
of  Bavaria.  The  latter  gave  the  most  efficient  assistance,  and 
Lothair  in  despair  was  negotiating  for  help  from  Constantinople 

I  when  he  was  cut  off  by  death  {950),  leaving  his  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  Adelaide  of  Burgundy,  to  make  what  re- 
sistance she  might  to  Berengar  of  Ivrea.  But  there  was  n 
chance  of  a  woman  holding  her  own  in  these  stormy  timCH 
and  Adelaide  was  soon  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  viciorioiti 
marquis.  She  naturally  looked  over  the  Alps  to  her  Gemwn 
friends  and  kinsfolk,  and  both  Ludolf  and  Henry,  already  01 
the  verge  of  war  on  account  of  their  former  differences  as  to 
Italian  policies,  were  equally  willing  to  come  to  her  assistance 
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ffeniy  now  raised  pretensions  to  the  great  city  of  Aquileia  and 
the  narth-eastem  comer  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  He  now 
■Spind,  as  the  jirotector  of  Adelaide,  his  former  foe,  to  unite 
the  fi«vartAn  duchy  with  the  Italian  kingdom.  Ludolf,  more 
active  than  hb  uncle,  appeared  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  inient 
on  a  similar  inission.  Otto,  ever  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the 
cztenuon  of  the  ducal  powers,  saw  with  dismay  the  prospect 
of  his  brother's  or  son's  aggrandisemenL  He  resolved  by 
pmtnpt  petjonal  intervention  to  secure  the  pri^e  for  himself. 

In  951,  Otto  successfully  carried  out  his  first  expedition  to 
Italy.  He  met  with  no  serious  resistance,  and  on  a3rd  Septem- 
berentered  in  triumph  into  Pavia,  the  old  capita)  of  q,,^  k, 
dw  Lombard  kings.  Adelaide  was  released  from  of  luiy, 
bcr  csptivity,  and  appeared  in  Pavia.  Otto,  who  ""' 
•U  now  a  widower,  forthwith  married  her,  assumed  the 
crown  of  luly,  and  fruitlessly  negotiated  with  the  Pope 
to  bring  about  his  coronation  as  Emperor.  Bui  Otto  soon 
aoMcd  the  Al^is,  leaving  Conrad  of  Lorraine  to  carry  on 
wir  apuRKt  Bciengnr.  Next  year,  however,  a  peace  was 
patdted  U|x  Berenjjar  was  recognised  as  vassal  king  of  Italy, 
with  Otto  as  h>s  ovcrtord,  ami  the  lands  between  the  Adige 
and  Istria — the  mark  of  Verona  and  Aquileia— were  confirmed 
to  Dokc  Henry,  who  thus  drew  substantial  advantage  from 
kit  broiber's  intervention.  The  revolt  of  Ludolf  and  Conrad 
in  953  was  largely  due  to  their  disgust  at  Otto's  vigorous  and 
ncmtful  defeat  of  thdr  schemes. 

Nine  years  elapsed  before  Otto  again  appeared  in  Italy. 
Hwagh  he  needed  the  help  of  the  Papacy  more  than  ever, 
m  caodilion  was  not  one  tliat  could  inspire  much  p„j„^  ^ 
hope.  It  was  the  period  of  the  worst  degr.idalion  u>cp<i<iier, 
ato  which  the  Roman  See  ever  fell  For  more  •'*''* 
bts  a  generation  the  Popes  had  almost  ceased  to  exercise 
■y  tpiiitual  inSuence.  The  elections  to  the  Papacy  liad 
\mxL  controlled  by  a  ring  of  greedy  and  corrupt  Roman 
RoUo,  cooifncuous  among  whom  was  the  fair  but  dissolute 
Tbcodon  and  her  daughter*  Maroxia,  wife  of  the  Marquit 
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Alberic  i.  of  Camerino,  and  the  less  important  Theodora  the 
younger.  Imperialist  partisans  like  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
have  drawn  the  character  of  these  ladies  in  the  darkest  and 
most  lurid  colours  ;  but,  allowing  for  monastic  exaggeration, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  main  outlines  of  the  picture  can  be 
untrue.  With  all  their  vices,  they  did  not  lack  energy.  Pope 
John  X.  (914-928),  an  old  lover  and  panisan  of  liieodon, 
was  not  destitute  of  statecraft,  and  did  much  to  incite  the 
Italians  to  drive  away  the  Saracens  of  the  south ;  but, 
quarrelling  with  Marozia,  he  had  to  succumb  to  her  second 
husband,  Ouido,  Marqitis  of  Tuscany.  AAer  John's  death 
in  prison  in  928,  Marozia  became  mistress  of  Rome,  and 
made  and  unmade  Popes  at  her  pleasure.  She  married  as 
her  third  husband,  Hugh  of  Provence,  the  nominal  king  of 
the  Italians,  and  procured  the  election  of  her  second  son,  a 
youth  of  twenty,  to  the  Papacy,  under  the  name  of  John  xt. 
About  932  her  elder  son,  Alberic  11.,  a  strong,  unscrupulous 
but  efficient  tyrant,  whose  character  found  many  parallels  in 
later  lulian  history,  drove  his  father-in-law  out  of  Rome, 
and  reduced  the  city  to  some  sort  of  order  under  his 
own  rule.  His  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  turn  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter  into  an  aristocratic  republic,  controlled  by 
his  house,  and  leaving  to  the  Pope  no  functions  that  were  not 
purely  spiritual.  He  took  the  title  of  'Prince  and  Senator 
of  all  the  Romans,'  He  kept  his  brother,  Pope  John  XI. 
(931-936),  and  the  subsequent  Popes,  in  strict  leading- 
strings,  and  retained  his  power  until  his  death  in  954.  His 
dreams  of  hereditary  power  seemed  established  when  bis 
young  son  Octavian  succeeded  him  as  a  ruler  of  Rome, 
and  in  955  also  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  John  xii. 
John  XII.,  But  tl>c  n^v  Pope,  who  thus  united  the  ecclesi- 
9S5-«A4-  astical  with  the  temporal  lordship  of  Rome, 
looked  upon  things  purely  with  the  eye  of  a  skilful  but 
unscrupulous  statesman.  His  great  ambition  was  to  make 
his  house  supreme  throughout  middle  Italy,  and  he  soon 
found  that  King  Berengar,  whose  claims  grew  greater  now 
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that  Otto  ma  bacl:  beyond  the  Alps,  was  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  his  designs.  He  therefore  appealed 
to  Otto  for  aid  against  Berengar.  In  957  Ludolf  of  Swabia 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  u'age  war  against  Berengar,  but, 
after  capturing  Pavia,  Ludotf  was  carried  off  by  fever,  and 
Bcrrngar  then  resumed  his  successes.  In  960  John  sent  an 
ntgcnt  a{>f)eal  to  Otto  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

Otto  had,  as  we  have  seen,  long  felt  the  need  of  the 
■uppon  of  the  Papacy  in  carrying  out  his  schnncs  over  the 
Gcnnan  Church.  The  wisbed-for  opportunity  of  efiecting  a 
dow  alliance  with  the  head  of  the  Church  was  now  offered  by 
the  Pope  himself,  and  the  monastic  reformers,  disciples  of 
Bnmo,  or  of  the  new  congregation  of  Cluny,  urged  him  to 
restore  peace  and  order  to  the  distracted  Italian  Church. 
la  961  Otto  procured  the  election  and  coronation  otto  crowned 
of  Otto,  bis  young  son  by  Adelaide,  as  king  of  the  Emperor.  ^. 
Gcnnans.  In  August  he  marched  over  the  Brenner  at  the 
head  of  a  ttalcly  host.  On  31st  January  961  he  entered 
Rome.  On  tnd  Fcbruaiy  he  was  crowned  Emperor  by 
Jekn  XII. 

The  corrtnatton  of  Otto  had  hardly  among  contemporaries 
the  eaUenie  impoTtance  which  bas  been  ascribed  to  it  by  later 
wnia&  Since  the  fall  of  the  Carolingians  there 
lad  been  >o  many  nominal  cm|>crors  that  the  tide  otvnt  revival 
It  itielf  could  not  much  affect  Otto's  position.  rfih«»o™-n 
Nehber  wax  the  asMimption  of  the  impeiial  '">'"' 
titte  the  starting-point  so  much  as  the  result  of  Otto's 
BXcrrcnlion  in  Italy.  But  Ihc  name  of  Roman  Emperor,  when 
awwpcd  by  a  stroni;  prince,  gave  unity  and  legitimacy  to 
OUo'i  power  both  over  Germany  and  Italy.  And  in  Germany 
w  lot  than  in  Italy  there  was  no  unity  outside  that  which 
tdhereil  to  the  Roman  tradition.  Yet  the  imperial  title  made 
tor  liuk  difference  in  the  character  and  policy  of  Otto.  He 
BEvrt  MUght,  like  Chatlu  the  Great,  to  build  up  an  imperial 
admin iatra live  qWero  or  an  imperial  jurisprudence.  Even  in 
CcrfDaoy  there  was  Mill  no  law  but  the  local  laws  of  the  five 
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nations.  And  there  was  no  effort  whatever  made  to  eadend 
into  Italy  the  rude  system  on  which  Otto  based  his  power  in 
Germany.  Still  the  combination  of  the  legitimacy  of  the 
imperial  position  with  the  strength  of  the  Teutonic  Icingship 
did  gradually  bring  about  a  very  great  change,  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  though  it  was  rather  under  Otto's  successors  than 
under  Otto  himself  that  the  full  consequences  of  this  were 
felt.  Yet  Otto  was  the  founder  of  the  mediaeval '  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  Nation,'  and  the  originator  of  that 
close  connection  of  Germany  with  Italy  on  which  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  that  Empire  reposed.  Modem 
Germans  have  reproached  him  for  neglecting  the  true 
development  of  his  German  realm  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
shadow  of  an  unattainable  Empire.  The  criticism  is  hardly 
just  to  Otto,  who  was  irresistibly  led  into  his  Italian  policy 
by  the  necessities  of  his  German  position,  and  who  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  look,  beyond  the  immediate  work 
before  him,  to  far-olT  ideals  of  national  unity  and  national 
monarchy  that  were  utterly  strange  to  him  and  to  his  age. 
Otto  came  into  Italy  to  win  over  the  Pope  to  his  side.  He 
looked  upon  his  Roman  coronation  as  mainly  important, 
because  it  enabled  him  to  complete  his  subjection  of  the 
German  Church  with  the  help  of  his  new  ally  Pope  Jolm. 

The  first  result  of  the  alliance  of  Pope  and  Emperor  was 
the  completion  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  German  Church 
for  which  Otto  had  been  striving  so  long.  The  Pope  held 
a  synod  at  St.  Peter's,  in  which  Otto's  new  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg  was  at  last  sanctioned.  But  Otto,  who  looked 
upon  the  Pope  as  the  chief  ecclesiastic  of  his  Empire,  was  u 
otta-m  anxious  to  limit  Roman  pretensions  as  he  had  been 
meiivH.  to  curb  the  power  of  the  see  of  Maint.  He  issued 
a  charter  which,  while  confirming  the  ancient  claims  of  the 
Papacy  to  the  whole  region  in  middle  Italy  that  bad  been 
termed  so  long  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  reserved  strictly 
the  imperial  supremacy  over  it.  He  provided  that  no  Pope 
should  be  consecrated  until  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  fealty 
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to    the   Emperor.     The  Pope  was  Ihus  reduced,  like  the 
Cenxuui  bishops,  to  a  condition  of  subjection  to  the  state. 

Otto  now  left  Rome  to  carry  on  his  campaign  against 
Bcrcogv,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  his  Alpine  castles. 
John  XII.  now  took  the  alarm,  and  quickly  allied  oi„.,  |,, 
himself  wiih  his  old  foe  against  his  new  friend.  luiian  poucy 
Otto  marched  back  to  Rome,  and  in  963  held  a  *'^"- 
lyrKid,  mostly  of  Italian  bishops,  in  which  John  was  deposed 
for  murder,  ucrilege,  perjury,  and  other  gross  offences,  and  a 
oew  Pope  set  up,  who  look  the  name  of  Leo  viii.,  and  who 
wM  frankly  a  dc|>endant  of  the  Emperor.  Jolin  escaped 
to  his  strongholds,  'hiding  himself  like  a  wild  beast  in  the 
woods  and  hills,' and  refusing  to  recognise  the  sentence  passed 
afoii  bun.  The  need  of  fighting  Berengar  again  forced  Otio 
lo  withdraw  from  Rome.  During  his  absence  the  fickle 
ciliieiu  repudtjied  his  authority,  and  called  back  John.  But 
hardly  was  the  youthful  Pope  restored  to  uuihority  than  he 
suddenly  died  in  May  964.  His  partisans  chose  ai  once  as  his 
ioccessor  Benedict  v. 

Otto  now  hurried  back  to  Rome,  and  attended  a  synod, 
hdd  by  Leo  Vtll.,  which  condemned  Benedict  and  reaffirmed 
the  dkiou  of  Leo.  There  was  no  use  in  opposing  the  mighty 
',  and  Benedict  made  an  abject  submission,  Sinking  on 
sees  before  Otto,  he  cried,  '  If  I  have  in  anywise  sinned, 
meicy  ttpon  me.*  He  was  banished  beyond  liie  Alps, 
died  soon  a/icrwards.  His  fsll  made  patent  the 
ice  of  the  Papacy  on  Dtto.  A  last  revolt  of  the 
was  now  sternly  suppressed.  When  Otto,  flushed 
with  tnuinph,  marched  northwards  against  Berengar,  Lco*s 
woce^Kir,  John  xiu.,  humbly  followed  in  his  train.  The 
jauag  king  Ouo  now  cros»cd  the  Alps,  and  accompanied 
Ui  Csther  on  a  ficih  visit  to  Rome,  where,  on  Christmas  day 
9(7,  John  XIII.  crowned  him  as  Emperor.  Hencefoilh 
fahef  and  Mm  were  joint  rulers.  Otto  had  done  his  best 
to    make    Uxh    Ccnnan    kingdom    and    Roman    Empire 
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The  last  years  of  Otto's  reign  were  full  of  triumph.     Secun 
in  the  obedience   of  Oie  Church,  lie  ruled    both   Germai^ 

and  Iialy  with  an  ever-increasing  authority.  Tlri 
imperial  Magdeburg  aichbishopric  received  new  suffragaiH 
pMltion,  in  the  sees  of  Zeiz,  Meissen,  and  Merseburg, 

new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  dawned.  Thi 
German  dukes  were  afraid  to  resist  so  mighty  a  power.  Th( 
division  of  Lotharingia  into  the  two  duchies  of  Upper 
Lower  I^rraine  which  now  took  place  was  the  first  step  in 
gradual  process  that  soon  began  lo  undermine  the  unity  of  thi 
traditional  'nations'  of  the  German  people.  Beyond 
Teutonic  kingdom  the  kings  of  the  barbarous  north  ; 
east  paid  Otto  an  increasing  obedience.  The  maraudioj 
heathens  of  an  earlier  generation  were  now  becomin 
settled  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Christian  and  civilised. 
dukes  looked  up  to  Otto  as  an  exemplar  of  the  polic 
which  they  theniselves  aspired  lo  realise.  The  dukes  ( 
Poland  and  Bohemia  performed  homage  to  Olio  as  Emperoi 
Ambassadors  from  distant  lands,  France,  Denmark,  Hungai] 
Russia,  and  Bulg.iria,  flocked  around  his  throne  H 
intervened  with  powerful  effect  in  the  West  Prankish  kiq 
dom.  He  aspired  lo  the  domination  of  southern  Ita^ 
and,  having  won  over  to  his  side  the  powerful  Pandul 
prince  of  Capua  and  Benevento,  he  enlarged  that  princd 
dominions  and  erected  them  into  a  mark  to  withstand  th 
assaults  of  the  Arabs  and  Greeks  of  southern  Italy, 
while  waging  war  against  the  Mohammedans,  Otto  ' 
aniious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans  of  the  Ead 
The  accession  of  John  Zimisces  to  the  Eastern  Empire  [se 
pages  161-162]  gave  Otto  his  opportunity.  The  new  lordo 
Constantinople  offered  the  hand  of  Theophano,  daughie 
Msniacc*'  ^^^  predecessor  Romanus  it.,  as  the  bride  of  th 
'^^^IJ^^*        young  Oito  11.,  wiih  Greek  Italy  as  her  marriag 

portion.  The  Emperor  welcomed  the  opportune 
w*  to     win    peacefully    what     he    had      sought 

vain    to  acquire   by    war.       Early    in   972    Theophano   w 
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crowned  bjr  John  xiii.  at  Rome,  and  immedialely  aRerwards 
nurricd  to  the  young  EmpL-ror.  I'he  gorgeous  festivities 
that  attended  this  union  of  East  and  West  brought  clearly 
before  the  world  the  reality  of  Otio's  power. 

Otto  was  now  growing  old,  and  had  outlived  most  of  his 
(ellow-worlccrs.  His  brother  Henry  had  died  soon  after  the 
battle  on  the  Lechfeld.  His  bastard  son  William  had  already 
(unk  into  a  premature  grave.  Now  came  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  faithful  Hermann  Billung.  In  the  spring  of  973 
Otto  went  on  progress  for  the  last  time  through  o,,,|,  j 
lib  ancestral  domains  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hnrz.  ottoi.. 
Death  came  upon  him  suddenly  as  he  was  cele-  '"^ 
bnting  the  \Vhitsuntide  feast  in  his  palace  at  Memleben. 
He  «ra*  bujicd  beside  his  first  wife,  the  English  Edith,  in  his 
bfodrile  sannunry  of  St  Maurice  of  Magdeburg,  raised  by 
Ui  care  to  metropohtan  dignity.  His  long  and  busy  life 
kad  not  only  restored  some  sort  of  peace  and  prosperity  to 
Vma  distracted  nations,  but  his  policy  had  begun  a  new 
developtnent  of  western  history  that  was  to  last  nearly  three 
eeotnnci,  and  was  to  determine  its  jjenetal  direction  up  to 
the  Iteforniation.  He  had  built  up  a  mighty  slate  in  an  age 
of  anarchy.  He  had  made  (iermany  strong  and  peaceful, 
and  the  leading  power  of  Europe.  He  had  subjected  the 
Church  and  pacified  Italy,  Under  him  the  Roman  Empire 
had  a^n  acquired  in  some  real  sense  the  lordship  of  the 
orflised  world. 

TIIK  CRXSCENTll. 
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CHAPTER   III 

Tm  CBBHAK  BUFIRK  AT  THK   BKICHT  OF  ITB    POWUt ; 

TUB  LATER  SAXOH  AND  KAKLY  SAUAN  EHPEBOKS 

(973-1056)' 

I  he  niga  of  Otto  II.— Break-Dp  at  Bavuk— Prafccti  of  Cn^ule—War  nd 
Alluncc  with  Greek  Empire— Ttie  Reiga  of  Olio  ni.  —  Rcyeon  at 
Tbeophano  And  BaTuiui  Rerall — Olio  KDd  the  Biiliopa — Gcrbot  of 
AnriUac—VisiacuuT  Scbonet  of  Oiu— His  Eulnre— Rdgo  of  Hour  IL— 
TbelwoConrads— Reign  of  Conrad  IL— Hii  Itilian  aDdStenMiic  Mky 
— Unico  of  AreUte  and  Empire— Fk^  dedatcd  HoolilaiT- Aribefl— 
Reignof  Henry  IIL— His  Rilicj  ia  the  Eul.  Fnaoe,  G«inaiir,  andlulf 
— Sjuod  of  Sutri— Death  of  Hairj  ni. 

Otto  II.  was  eighteen  yeais  of  age  whea  the  death  of  his 
father  made  him  sole  niler.  His  education  and  suiioand- 
ottaii.,  ingsgave  his  policy  a  very  different  direction  from 
WM»3-  that  of  Otto  I.  The  cider  prince  was  purely 
German,  and  even  in  winning  the  imperial  crown  sought 
to  subserve  a  Teutonic  objecL  His  son,  bom  and  reared 
in  the  purple,  Burgundian  or  Italian  on  his  mother's  side, 
and  married  to  a  Byzantine  Emperor's  daughter,  took  wider 
views.  To  Otto  11.  Italywas  as  important  as  Germans,  and 
his  ambition  was  to  weld  the  two  realms  together  in  a  solid 
imperial  unity,  while  constantly  keeping  his  eyes  even  beyond 
these  two  kingdoms.  To  him  the  Emperor's  lordship  of  the 
world  was  a  reality,  and  he  strove  with  all  the  force  of  an  ardent, 
impotuous,  and  impulsive  nature  to  give  effect  to  his  ideal 
But  while  Otto  ti.'s  short  reign  witnessed  the  Empire  assumii^ 
a  more  universal  character,  it  also  saw  the  first  signs  of  that 
essential  incompatibility  between  the  position  of  German 
>  For  Butboriliet  lee  note  to  diapler  ii. 
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king  and  Roman  Emperor  which,  in  after  ages,  was  to  bear 
KMih  \xXMa  fruit. 

I>cs[Mtc  the  quietness  of  Otto  i.'s  last  years,  the  difficulties 
a^nst  which  ihe  old  Emperor  had  struggled  still  remained. 
The  tqnratist  spirit  of  the  national  dukedoms  still  lived  on 
in  Baratio,  and  had  only  been  temporarily  glossed  over  by 
the  good  understanding  between  Oito  i.  and  Duke  Henry. 
Judith,  the  widow  of  Duke  Henry,  now  ruled  Bavaria  in  the 
oame  of  her  son  Henry  ri.,  surnamed  the  Quarrelsome,  while 
she  cootrolled  Swabia  through  her  influence  on  her  daughter 
Ilrdwig,  and  Hcdwig's  aged  husband,  the  Swabian  Duke 
Biukbard.  Otto  11.  saw  the  danger  of  a  close  union  between 
the  two  southern  duchies,  and,  on  Burkhard's  death,  invested 
tkia  oephew  Otto,  TXike  Ludolf  5  son,  with  Swabia.  Judith  and 
her  partisans  were  instantly  aroused.  A  new  civil  war  was 
Ibreatcned,  in  which  the  Bavarians  did  not  scruple  lo  call  in 
die  help  of  the  Bohemians  and  Poles.  But  the  young  Emperor's 
vigorous  measures  proved  fatal  to  the  attempted  rebellion, 
and  Olto  took  the  opportunity  of  his  triumph  to  B^.jj.upo, 
IcMO)  the  influence  of  the  Bavarian  dukes  by  th*  B*v«ri.n 
ntmstinj;,  10  separate  margraves,  the  east  mark,  °'"''i'm*^> 
on  the  Danube  (the  later  Austria),  and  the  north  mark  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Bohemian  Forest.  The  great 
higbland  matchland  of  Carinlhia  and  Carniola,  with  which  siill 
went  the  Italian  March  of  Verona,  or  Friuli,  was  constituted 
a  »eventh  duchy.  The  rest  of  the  Bavarian  duchy  was  con- 
signed to  the  ouc  of  the  faithful  Otto  of  Swabia.  Judith 
«3»  ifaai  op  in  a  convent  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  fled  10 
Bobemta.  whence  hr  made  subsequent  unsuccessful  attempts 
Is  recover  hit  position.  Thus  the  Emfwror  thurophcd,  but 
he  hid  siiDply  to  do  over  again  the  work  of  his  father.  It 
was  a  thankless  busincu,  and  showed  how  insecure  were  the 
TCry  founditiontof  the  German  kingdom.  But  for  the  rest 
of  kia  abort  reign  Germany  gave  Oito  but  little  trouble.  The 
of  Christianity  among  Wends,  Poles,  and  Bohemians 
fnc  Uagdcbtug  and  Maiiu  new  sulTragans  in  the  Bishops 
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of  GneseD  and  Prague,  though  renewed  attacks  on  the 
marches  soon  taught  Otto  that  the  Christianised  Slavs  woti 
scarcely  less  formidable  enemies  than  their  heathcii  fathers 
had  been. 

In  978  Otto  marched  with  a  great  army  almost  to  the  walls 
of  Paris  to  avenge  on  the  CaroUngian  king,  Lothair,  bis 
wuwith  attempt  to  withdraw  Lorraine  from  the  imperial 
Ftancc,  97*.  obedience  [see  page  70].  Few  of  his  acts  bring 
out  more  clearly  his  imperial  position  than  this  long  progress 
through  hostile  territory.  But  Italy  was  the  scene  of  Otto  IL^ 
most  famous  actions,  and  best  illustrates  his  high  conception 
of  the  imperial  dignity.  Rome  was,  as  usual,  a  constant 
source  of  trouble.  A  series  of  insignificant  Pontiffs  succeeded 
John  xttt. ;  but  above  them  towered  the  noble  Roman, 
Cniuntiui  Crescentius,  Duke  of  the  Romans,  perhaps  the 
■t  Rarae.gSo.  son  of  the  younger  Theodora,  Marozia's  sister,  who 
aspired  to  renew  the  great  part  played  by  Alberic  11.  In 
980  Otto  crossed  the  Alps  for  Italy,  and  on  his  approach  the 
opposition  was  shattered.  In  981  he  restored  tbe  Pope  to 
Rome,  whence  he  had  fled  from  fear  of  Crescentius,  and 
forced  Crescentius  himself  to  withdraw  into  the  sedusion  of 
a  monastery,  where  a  few  years  later  he  died.  pThe  neeri  of 
protection  still  kept  the  Papacy  bithful  to_the  iipperiiU 
alliarice. 

Otto  now  assumed  new  responsibilities  directly  flowing 
from  his  position  as  Emperor.  The  Mohammedan  lords  of 
Sicily  had  re-established  themselves  in  southern  Italy,  and 
threatened  the  march  of  Benevento.  Otto  marched  to  the 
Canpaicna  help  of  the  Lombard  Duke  of  Beneventa  At  the 
■Ji^"'  same  time   he   sought  to  make  a  reality  of  the 

saraceiu,  ccssion  of  Greek  Italy,  the  promised  portion  irf 
^-9*>-  Theophano,  but  which,  owing  to  the  unwilling- 

ness of  the  Byzantines,  ha4  never  actually  come  into  his 
hands.  In  981  and  981  Otto  carried  on  successful  war  in 
southern  Italy.  A  whole  series  of  Greek  towns — Salerm^ 
Bah,  Taranto— fell  into  his  hands.     In  the  summer  of  98s 
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Otto  tnvcTwd  the  old  road  of  Pyrrhus,  along  the  Gulf 
of  Txranto,  and  defeated  the  Arabs  at  Cotrone  (the  nncient 
Crolon),  slaying  Ahul  Cassim,  the  Arneer  of  Sicily,  in  [he 
fi^t  A  few  d^ys  later  Otto  fell  inlo  a  Saracen  ambush 
u  he  puisued  his  route  along  tiie  narrow  road  between 
Ihe  CUabrian  mountains  and  ihe  sea.  His  army  was  almost 
dcsiroycd,  though  he  himself,  after  a  series  of  remarkable 
•idrcntures,  succeeded  in  eluding  his  enemies. 

Genmns  and    Italians   vied   with    each    other    in    their 
cflbns  lo  restore  the  Emperor's  preponderance.     In  983  a 
rerasricable  Diet  assembled  at  Verona,  in  which  the    dj,,  ai 
BUgnalea  of  Germany  and  Italy  sat  side  by  side,   Veron««nd 
10  show  iliat  the  two  realms  constituted  but  one  cruMde. 
Empire.    The  spirit  that  a  century  Inter  inspired  9>]- 
Ihe  Crusades   first  appeared  in   this  remarkable  assembly. 
it  wu  resolved  lu  follow  [he  Empeior  on  a  holy  war  against 
the  Mintulmans.     That  the  succtrasion  might  be  peacefully 
■ecured   during   his  absence   the  magnates  chose  as  their 
fotnrc    ruler    ihe    link-    Oito,    his    ihree-y ears-old    son    by 
Theophano.     Prepsuatiotis  were    then  made  for  the  war 
igsiiHt  Iibm.      Bat  the  rising  commercial  city  of  Venice, 
jcfllow  of  the  imperial  policy,  and  already  eiirii:hing  itself 
bjr  trade  with  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  refused  to 
■Bfiplf  the  necessary  ships  fur  an  expedition  against  Sicily, 
ibe  centre  of  the  infidel  power.     Otto  sought  to  block  op 
Ihe  land  approaches  to  the   recalcitrant    town,   but,  secure 
in    her    impregnable  tagoons,  Venice  w.is  able  (0  defy  [he 
Enpcfor.     'ITie  news  of  a  Wendish  invasion  now  came  from 
Ocfmany;  and  the  disturl>ed  condition  of  Rome  again  de- 
manded Otto's  personal  (ircsence.     There  he  lalx>urcd  with 
feveroh  eam&tneu  to  prepare  for  his  mighiy  task ;  but  (here 
be  WM  nntttcn  with  a  sudden  and  deadly  disease,    q,„„  ^ 
Ibsl earned  him  oflT  on  7th  December  933.     He  omii., 
•H  only  twenty-eight  years  old.     His  body  was  ^ 
bwiedt  ■•  became  a  Roman  trnperor,  in  ihe  Church  of  St. 
PMcr'i.    The  difficulties  which  had  proved  almost  (00  much 
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for  the  strong  and  capable  grown  man,  were  now  to  be  ftced, 
as  best  they  might  be,  by  his  jroung  widow  Theophano,  the 
regent  of  the  new  lord  of  the  world,  a  child  scarcely  four 
years  of  ^e. 

The  German  Empire  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  warlike 
character  of  iu  bead,  and  any  failure  of  the  central  militaiy 
power  involved  the  gravest  evils.  A  wave  of  heathen  le- 
action  burst  from  the  Wendish  and  Danish  lands  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Saxon  Empire.  In  the  south,  Islam,  excited 
by  the  threatened  Crusade,  menaced  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
world.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Empire  of  the  Ottos  was  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  when  Henry  the  Quarrelsome,  the  deposed 
Rewit  sf  Duke  of  Bavaria,  came  back,  and,  by  claiming  the 
Hearrot  regency  from  Theophano,  added  the  terrors  of 
Bavaria.  A-  internal  discord  to  those  of  barbarian  invasioo. 
At  first  Henry  made  good  progress,  and,  advancing  in  his 
claims,  began  to  covet  the  crown  itself.  The  Dukes  of  Poland 
and  Bohemia  paid  him  homage,  and  Lothair  of  France  eagerly 
supported  him.  It  was  more  important  that  Henry  had 
won  over  many  of  the  bishops,  who,  as  the  natural  result  of 
Otto  i.'s  policy,  had  the  balance  of  power  to  their  hands. 
He  also  secured  the  person  of  the  young  Otto  ill.  But,  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  favoured  Henry,  the  lay  nobles 
of  the  Wendish  mark,  who  hated  their  clerical  supplanten, 
and  Archbishop  Willegis  of  Mainz,  who  still  looked  with 
detestation  on  the  mushroom  primacy  on  the  Elbe,  declared 
for  Theophano.  The  adhesion  of  the  mass  of  the  Saxon 
nation  at  last  secured  the  victory  of  the  Greek.  Henry  was 
forced  to  submit,  and  was  pacified  by  being  restored  to  hia 
duchy  of  Bavaria. 

Otto  111.  owed  his  throne  to  the  clergy.  The  influence  of 
the  bishops  kept  Germany  quiet  during  the  regency  of 
RcEcncyof  Theophaoo.  The  fall  of  the  last  of  the  West 
Theophano,  Frankish  Carolingians,  and  the  accession  <tf 
*^*'"  Hugh    Capet    in    987,    prevented    any    further 

danger  from  the  French  side,  while  on  the  east,  the  Margrave 
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Ed^baid  of  Meissen  hurled  back  the  Slavonic  invaders,  and 
dererly  tet  the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles  by  the  ears. 
Adelaide,  Otto's  grandmolher,  ruled  Italy  from  the  old 
Lombard  capital  of  Pavia.  She  was  less  fonunate  than  her 
daugbier-ia-law,  with  whom,  moreover,  her  relations  weie  not 
oordial.  Rome  fell  away  almost  aitogelher,  so  that  a  French 
■ynod  at  Reims  (995)  was  able,  wilh  good  reason,  to  denounce 
■be  scandals  that  degraded  the  Papacy,  and  to  threaten  that 
Fcaoce,  like  the  east,  might  be  provoked  into  breaking  off 
all  connections  with  the  See  of  Peter.  John  Crescentius, 
MD  of  the  man  driven  by  Otto  11.  into  a  cloister,  renewed 
ihc  policy  of  his  father,  and,  taking  the  name  of  Patrician, 
mkd  orer  Rome  with  little  opposition. 

Tbeophano  died  in  991.  No  new  regent  was  appointed, 
bnt  ■  coundl  of  regency  set  up,  prominent  among  il^  members 
being  the  Empress  Adelaide,  Willegis  of  Mainz, 
Eckfaard  of  Meissen,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  buhopaind 
Bnvia,  kmi  and  successor  of  Henry  the  Quarrel-  *<iuc«iton  of 
tame.  The  composition  of  this  body  was  a  "'S"  • 
fDnher  proof  of  the  extension  of  ecclesiaslical  Inlluence.  Bui 
ao  mn  mote  signiGcani  indication  of  this  was  the  fact  that 
ihs  young  king  was  brought  up  almost  entirely  under  tlie 
direction  of  highly-placed  churchmen.  Willegis  of  Ataini, 
and  Bemward,  Bishop  of  Hildcsheim,  the  future  s;iinl,  were 
Um  two  prelates  moil  directly  responsible  for  his  education. 
Tbe  rcanlt  was  that,  though  the  young  king  spent  his  catljF  1 
yean  unidst  his  fierce  and  half- barbarous  Saxon  subjects,  he  J 
less  of  a  German  than  Otto  ii.,  and  was  pot- 
by  ideals  that  stand  in  tbe  strongest  contrast  with 
of  his  predecessors.  licmward  caused  him  to  be 
ID  the  best  culture  of  his  lime,  and  gave  him  an  abid- 
Io*a  of  lettcn  and  learned  men.  He  also  strongly  inspired 
quick-willed  and  sympathetic  youth  with  the  asc<?lic  views 
I  the  sacerdotal  sympathies  of  the  Cluniacs.  Thus  Otto 
cnthiiitastically  religious,  and  ever  remained  a  devout 
to  holy  places  and  seeker  out  of  inspired  anchotita 
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and  saints.  Horeovei,  Otto  inherited  from  Tbeofrfuuio  all 
the  high  Byzantine  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Empire, 
and,  seeking  to  combine  the  two  aspects  of  bis  educKtion,  bii 
mind  was  soon  filled  with  glowing  visions  of  a  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  in  which  Pope  and  Emperor  luled  in  har- 
mony over  a  world  that  enjoyed  perfect  peace  and  idyllic 
happiness.  Otto's  ideals  were  generous,  noble,  and  niuelfiili; 
but  in  the  iron  age  in  which  he  lived  they  were  hopeteMly 
unpractical.  The  yduiig  king  lived  to  become  the  'wonder 
-dfllieiiroTld '  and  the  'renewer  of  the  Empire.'  But  his  early 
death  came  none  too  soon  to  hide  the  vanity  of  his  ambitiooi. 
At  best,  he  was  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  brilliant  and 
attractive  failures  which  it  was  the  special  mission  of  the 
roediasval  Empire  to  produce. 

In  996  Otto  attained  his  legal  majority,  and  crossed  the 
Alps  to  seek  his  coronation  at  Rome  as  Emperor.  The  king 
Q^^,^  and  his  army  marched  as  though  bound  on  a 

csmnatbia  pilgrimage,  or  like  the  crusading  hosts  of  a  cen- 
■t  Rome,  ggfi.  (^^  y^^^  ^  ^^^  entered  the  Lombard  plain, 
the  news  came  that  the  Papacy  was  vacant,  and  a  deputation 
of  Romans,  tired  of  the  tyranny  of  Crescentius,  begg^  Otto 
to  nominate  a  new  Pope.  The  young  king  at  once  appointed 
his  cousin,  Bruno,  grandson  of  Conrad  the  Red  and  Liut- 
Onioiy  v.,  gsrdCf  daughter  of  Otto  i.,  a  youth  of  four-and- 
i^«»  twenty,  and  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Cluniacs, 

who  tcMik  the  name  of  Gregory  v.  On  asth  May  996,  Otto 
was  crowned  by  Gregory  at  Rome. 

Pope  and  Emperor  strove  at  once  to  embody  their  tbetmet 
in  acts.  The  proceedings  of  the  anti-papal  synod  of  Reims 
were  annulled ;  its  nominee  to  the  see  of  Reims,  Gerbert  of 
Aurillac,  was  forced  to  yield  up  his  post  to  the  worldly 
Ainulf  that  the  synod  strove  in  vain  to  depose.  The  whole 
French  episcopate  bowed  in  submission  before  the  new  Pope, 
and  Gerbert  soon  repudiated  his  earlier  teachings.  The 
French  king,  Robert,  was  visited  with  the  severest  censures 
of  the  Church  for  contracting  a  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
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degrees.  The  holy  Adalbert,  the  apostle  of  Bohemia,  but 
driven  rioai  hii  sec  of  Prague  by  a  pagan  reaction,  was 
itCTXil;  ordered  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  or,  if  that  were 
iiiipouible,  10  engage  in  a  new  mission  to  the  heathen. 
Adalbcn  chose  the  laRer  alternative,  and  his  early  death 
at  the  Kandi  of  the  heathen  Prussians  made  him  the  proto- 
martyr  of  tlic  new  order  that  Olio  and  Gregory  were  striving 
\o  tairoducc.  But  while  the  two  enthusiasts  were  busy  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  universe,  they  were  unable  to  maintain 
ibetnMlves  in  the  very  centre  o(  their  power.  A  new  Roman 
rcbdlkm  brought  back  Crcsceniius.  Only  through  ^^^  ^^ 
the  help  of  the  iron  soldiery  of  the  Saxon  borders,  CniccDtiui, 
boded  by  the  valiant  Eckhard  of  Meissen,  could  ^*- 
Otto  win  back  the  Eternal  City  to  his  obedience.  In  998 
Rome  surrendered,  and  Crescentius  atoned  for  his  rebellion 
on  the  Kaflold. 

An  cariy  death  now  cut  ofT  Gregory  v.,  and  Otto  raised 
to  the  papal  throne.  Gerbert  was  quite 
irkable  man  of  his  age.  A  poor  ocrlwft 
Flcnchioan  of  obscure  birlh  from  the  uplands  « Auf"'"- 
of  Ibe  centre,  he  received  his  first  schooling  in  a  cloister  at 
hi*  oaliirc  Auhnac.  where  he  took  the  monastic  vows. 
Borrd,  «  pdous  Count  of  Barcelona,  made  his  acquaintance 
while  vbiling  Aurillac  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  look  bim  back 
«iU)  ban  to  (he  Spanish  march.  There  Gerbert  abode  some 
yan,  wk)  there  he  acquired  that  profound  knowledge  of 
aMlhenUJcs  which  had  perhaps  rilierird  into  the  march  from 
(he  HwMiInun  schools  of  Cordova,  and  which  gave  him  in 
the  unksmed  nortli  ■  reputation  for  extraordinary  learning, 
if  not  tor  augicil  ikill.  Ever  eager  for  knowledge,  he  accom- 
pAoied  hb  patron  to  Italy,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Otto  i, 
Finallr  he  leiiled  down  at  Reims,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 

■  lUrrt't  Ltttra  dt  Cirttrt  tPiciid't  '  Collcclioa  dc  Textci'l,  with  tb« 
(Au>**  iMfudadioa,  UK  a  chnt  luilioiiiy  fat  Gcrbcit'i  iiiuorf  and  pulicjr. 
Sm  alio  n  viick  m  G(rt>ni  l^  Mt.  R.  Allen,  in  ilic  BngUik  Uiilcriial 
,  VOL  viL  pp.  635-66S. 
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a  Cdtain  uchdeacoa  vfao  tsngfat  in  tbe  cathedral  icbooL 
The  good  Ardibisfaop  Adalbeto  made  Gerbett  '  icboUiticas' 
of  the  school  at  Reims.  Accomixuijiog  the  Brchlusbop 
to  Italy,  Getbot  receired  from  Otto  IL  the  headship  of 
Columban's  old  abbey  of  Bobbio^  and  speedily  icfonned  its 
lax  discipline;  On  Otto  il'i  death,  the  angiy  mooks  drofe 
him  away,  and  he  went  back  to  Reims  and  resumed  hit 
teaching  as  '  scholasticus.'  He  dominated  dte  policy  of  tbe 
archbishop  in  the  ^tical  jeais  that  saw  the  accession  o( 
Hugh  Capet  to  the  French  throne  [see  pages  70-71],  but  on 
Adalbero'i  death  was  ongratcfnUj  passed  over  by  Hogh, 
whose  interests  procured  the  electtoa  at  Amtil^  an  unlearned 
but  high-bom  Carohngian,  to  the  great  see.  A  few  yean 
later,  Amulf  was  deposed  by  the  synod  of  995,  and  Geibett 
put  in  his  place.  But  Amulf  stiil  claimed  to  be  archbishoi:^ 
and  Gerbert  went  to  Italy  to  plead  his  cause  with  Gregory  T. 
Finding  his  chances  hopeless,  he  closely  attached  himself  to 
Otto  tu.,  with  whom  he  had  strong  affinities  in  character. 
Gerbert  loved  pomp  and  splendour,  was  attracted  by  Otto's 
high  ideals,  and  was  of  a  pliant,  complaisant,  and  courtier-like 
disposition.  He  was  made  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  to  com- 
I>ensate  him  for  the  loss  of  Reims.  When  elevated  to  the 
Papacy,  he  chose  to  call  himself  Sylvester  IL  As  Sylvester  t. 
had  stood  to  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  so  would  Sylvester  11. 
stand  to  the  new  Constantine.  Under  him  tbe  close  alliance 
of  Pope  and  Emperor  was  continued  as  fervently  as  during 
the  lifetime  of  Gregory  v. 

Otto's  plans  grew  more  mystical  and  visionary.  Rome, 
and  Rome  alone,  could  be  the  seat  of  the  renewed  Empire, 
viiKn»r7  and  Otto  began  the  building  of  an  imperial  palace 
oit*'"*d°'  **"  *^^  Aventine  on  the  site  of  the  abode  <rf  the 
ByivHter  IL,  carly  Oesars.  He  abandoned  the  simple  life  of  a 
«»-"»»3-  Saxon  ethcling,  which  had  been  good  enough  for 

his  father  and  grandfather,  and  secluded  his  sacred  person 
from  a  prying  world  by  all  the  devices  of  Byzantine  court- 
etiquette  and  Oriental  exclusiveness.     His   court   officials 
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dropped  iheir  old-fashioned  Teutonic  titles,  and  were  renamed 
■fttrthe  manner  of  Constantinople.  The  chamberlain  became 
the  Pr^oitiliarius,  the  counsellor  the  lagothetes,  the  generals 
were  <VMri'to  imperiaiii  miUtim,  and  their  subordinates //v/i*- 
ifatkarii.  Tlie  close  union  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  in 
•  dteocntic  pohtjr  was  still  better  illustrated  by  the  institu- 
llaa  of  ihejydifis  palalii  ordirtarii.  They  were  of  I  he  mystic 
nnaiber  of  tcven.  ecclesiastics  by  profession,  and  were  to  act 
as  tupfcme  judges  in  ordinary  times,  but  were  also  to  ordain 
■he  Emperor  (a  new  ceremony  to  be  substituted  for  coronation) 
and  to  dcct  the  Pope.  Dui  apart  from  its  fantastic  character, 
Ibc  whiilu  [nihcy  of  Otto  depended  upon  a  personal  harmony 
Pope  and  Emperor,  Even  under  Olto  himself  this 
could  only  be  secured  by  the  Emperor's  utter  subor- 
of  his  real  interests  to  the  pursuit  of  his  brilliant 
but  IDusiTe  fancies. 

Otto'*  rosntnpolilan  imperialism  soon  brought  him  In  col- 
ibioo  with  (iciniany,  and  especially  with  the  German  Church. 
Me  •«  up  a  new  archbishopric  at  Gnesen  in  oppoiition 
PoLmd,  where  repOle<l  the  relics  uf  the  martyred  tsOtiolU. 
Adalbert,  and  surrounded  it  with  the  mystical  '"O*™"')'- 
of  seven  nufTragans.  In  the  same  way,  Sylvester,  in  re- 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  Duke  of  Hungary,  as  a 
Itin^  established  a  Hungarian  archbishopric  at  Gran.  These 
■cu  involved  a  recognition  of  the  nali0n.1l  independence 
of  Polftod  and  Hungary.  Wise  as  they  were,  they  were 
reieiiied  in  Germany  as  being  directly  counter  to  the 
>.yfftuTjiai  Saxon  policy  of  extending  German  influence  cast- 
■nda,  by  making  the  hi&hops  subject  to  the  German 
ii  at  Magdcbttrg  and  Salzburg,  'i'he  practical 
bishops  law  with  disgust  the  Emperor  giving 
up  the  very  comer  stone  of  the  [wlicy  of  Henry  and  Olto  1. 
Tbc  dnrp  iliflTcTrnces  of  sentiment  came  to  a  head  in  a  petty 
diipnic  la  to  whether  a  new  church  for  the  nuns  of  Gandcrt- 
hita  ahoold  be  contccratcl  by  Ilcrnward  of  llildcslieim,  the 
AaecHnt  wha  brotued  Otto's  fancies,  or  by  the  metropolitan 
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VVillegis  of  Hainz,  who  bitterly  lamented  the  outlandish  idcu 
of  his  old  pupiL  Sylvester  upheld  Bemward,  but  the  Gennao 
bishops  declared  for  Willegis,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  papal 
censures  that  followed  quickly  on  their  contumacy.  They 
refused  even  to  be  present  at  the  Councils  in  which  ^Ivesttr 
professed  10  condemn  the  Archbishop  of  Hainz.  The  German 
cle^y  were  thus  in  open  revolt  from  Rome,  and  thqf  werC) 
as  we  have  seen,  the  leaders  of  the  German  nation. 

While  the  outlook  was  thus  gloomy  in  Germany,  the  march 
of  events  in  Italy  gave  but  little  encouragement  to  Pope  and 
Bnakdown  ^"'P^^*'')  ^^^  demanded  the  personal  presoiee  of 
oiotM'i  Otto,  who  had  been  forced  to  return  to  Germany 
iui*"'°  '"  *^*  ^*'"  hope  of  appeasing  the  general  opposi- 
tion to  his  policy.  Before  he  crossed  the  Alps 
for  the  last  time,  Otto  went  to  Aachen,  and,  if  wc  can  believe 
one  of  bis  followers'  statement,  visited  the  vaults  beneath 
the  venerable  palace-chapel  to  gaze  upon  the  corpse  (rf 
Charles  the  Great,  sitting  as  in  life  upon  a  thrt»ic,  with 
crown  on  head  and  sceptre  in  hand.  When  he  reached  the 
south,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  lower  Italy  had  &)len 
altogether  from  his  obedience,  and  that  even  Tivoli,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  had  rebelled  against 
him.  Otto  made  feverish  efforts  to  restore  his  authority. 
He  clamoured  for  Byzantine  help,  and  be^ed  for  a  Byaantiiie 
wife.  He  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Venetian  lagoons,  seeking 
for  a  fleet  from  the  great  Doge  Peter  Orseolo.  But  worse 
news  now  reached  him.  Rome  itself  now  rose  in  revolt,  and 
Otto,  postponing  in  despair  his  warlike  operations,  could  only 
find  consolation  in  visits  to  the  holy  Romuald  in  his  inac- 
cessible island  hermitage  amidst  the  swamps  of  Ravenna,  and 
in  the  practice  of  penances,  mortifications,  and  scourgings. 
Recovering  his  energy,  he  now  sought  to  obtain  an  army  from 
Germany  to  procure,  as  in  the  old  days,  the  subjection  of 
Italy;  but  it  was  the  very  moment  of  the  crisis  of  the 
Gandersheim  struggle,  and  no  German  help  was  forthcoming. 
A  sharp  fever  now  attacked  Otto  at  the  very  moment  of 
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ifae  colUi»e  of  all   his   plans.       He  died  on  33rd  January 
loo>,  wX  Patemo,  neat   Rome,  when  only  twenty-two  years 
old.       With    him    perished    his    lofty  ambitions.    ]>„,),  of 
He  had  rude  himself  the  wonder  of  the  world;  otuiii., 
bai  »n  that  he  had  accomplished  was  to  play  the   '"" 
pme  of  the  high  ecclesiasttcal  party.     The  tendency  of  bis 
policy,    like    the   latter    Carolings,    was   to  subordinate   the 
mionary    Emgire    to  the    practical    Papacy,    thus    eiiactly 
TevenTng  the  ideax  of  the  BreaTSajionsrTiHfl  bringing  out  in 
lu  moat  glaring  contrast  the  incompatibility  of  the  union  of  the 
Gemuui  kingship  with  the  imperial  claims  to  universal  domi- 
tution.     Within  a  year  Sylvester  11.  followed  him  to  the  tomb. 

Fur  eighty  years  the  Saxon  kings  and  emperors  had  suc- 
ceeded from  father  to  son,  and  even  a  minority  had  not 
broken  down  the  tendency  towards  heredity  which  Henry  11.. 
KOBed  rapidly  divesting  the  German  kingdom  of  "x»''<'*4- 
A*  tlcctfve  character  which  it  had  shared  with  the  Empire 
ibdf.  Ouo  IIL's  death  without  direct  heirs  now  reminded 
Ibe  Germao  magnates  that  they  still  could  choose  their  king, 
•bd,  in  the  aliKncc  of  any  strong  claimant,  there  was  a  whole 
vmuta  of  aspirants  after  the  vacant  dignity.  The  friends  of 
the  Saxon  liadiiions,  which  Otto  111.  had  so  violently  set  at 
nnghl.  hoped  for  the  election  of  the  In-ave  and  experienced 
Edchard  of  Meissen;  but  as  ICckhard  was  travelling  to  the 
KMlb  to  puriue  hit  candidature,  he  was  murdered  to  satisfy 
a  pttvaie  revenge.  Hia  removal  secured  the  a|ipoiniment  of 
Hcniy,  Onke  of  Bavaria,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome, 
aod  ibe  Dearest  kinsman  of  competent  age  and  position  to 
dw  dead  rvl«r.  Thus  the  throne  was  retained  in  the  hands 
gftftc  Saxon  house,  though  it  now  was  lield  by  a  branch  that 
had  long  aiUched  itself  to  the  traditions  of  its  southern  duchy. 
DawiBiu.  Lorrainers,  and  Franks  accepted  Henry  at  once  ; 
Ite  Sa«»*  and  Swabiani  only  after  a  short  hesitation. 

b  «aa  a  great  thing  that  the  succession  had  been  peaceably 
wttled.  Vet  the  new  king  had  neither  the  jwwer  nor  the 
astor  of  the  Ottoa.      Raised  to  the  throne  by  the  great 
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magnates,  Henry  II.  oereT  ufMred  to  carry  on  the  despotic 
traditions  of  the  earlier  Saxon  kings,  but  thought  to  rule  with 
the  help  of  frequent  Diets  and  Councils.  He  had  mare 
authority  over  the  Church,  and  his  personal  piety  and  teal 
for  good  works,  in  which  he  was  well  supported  by  his  wife 
Cunigunde,  procured  for  him  in  after  times  the  name  and  re- 
putation of  a  saint,  and  in  his  own  day  kept  him  on  good  terms 
with  the  clergy,  though  he  was  nerer  their  slave.  He~used 
his  bishops  and  abbots  as  instruments  of  his  temporal  rule, 
and  systematically  developed  Ott(rni.^"system  (Amaking  the 
bishops  and  abbots  the  local  representatives  of  the  imperial 
power  by  granting  them  the  position  of  Count  over  the 
neighbouring  Clau.  On  one  great  matter  he  gave  mnch 
offence  to  the  German  bishops.  He  set  up  a  new  bishop- 
Hcnryii  ^^  '*  Bambcig  in  Franconia,  laying  in  1004 
•ndthc  the  foundations  of  its  new  cathedral,  and  con- 
""  '  ferring  on  it  such  extensive  privileges  that 
every  bishop  in  Germany  was  annoyed  at  the  new  prelate 
holding  a  position  next  after  the  archbishops,  while  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  resented  the  merely  nominal  ties  of 
obedience  that  bound  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg  to  bim  as  his 
metropolitan.  Henry  was  a  friend  of  the  Quniac  mraiks, 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  these  cealous  Church 
reformers  first  got  a  strong  position  in  Germany. 

Henry  had  no  trouble  with  the  Hungarians,  whose  great 
king,  St.  Stephen,  the  founder  of  the  settled  Magyar  state, 
Henry  II.  ""^^  ^'^  brother-in  law  and  friend.  But  it  was 
•ndtha  among  his  chief  cares  to  uphold  the  old  Saxon 
^"*'  supremacy  over  the  Slavs,  which  Otto  in.  had 
generously  or  fantastically  neglected.  Poland  was  now  a  for- 
midable state,  and  its  Duke  Boleslav,  who  had  become  a  terroi 
to  the  marks  before  the  death  of  Otto,  aspired  to  build  up 
a  strong  Slavonic  power,  and  drive  back  the  Germans  over 
the  Elbe.  It  was  no  longer  the  frontier  warfare  of  the  days 
after  Otto  the  Great's  victories.  It  was  rather  a  stern  fight 
between  two  vigorous  nations,  in  which  Henry  only  woo  the 
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■fper  haiwl  after  long  and  cosily  efTorts.  Even  at  the  last 
Iw  WM  forced  to  hand  over  ihe  mark  of  Lausitz  to  the  Poles, 
to  be  beld  as  a  Gcf  of  the  German  kingdom.  Henry's  laborious 
policy,  his  shrinking  from  great  efforts,  and  his  fixed  resolve 
U  concentrate  himself  on  little  objects  within  his  reach,  stand 
in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  vast  ambitions  of  his  prede- 
CCMOr.  Yet,  in  his  slow  and  determined  way,  Henry  brought 
back  the  Ccrman  kingdom  to  a  more  national  policy,  and 
did  much  10  restore  the  havoc  wrought  by  Otto's  vain 
punutts  of  impossible  ideals.  As  a  German  king,  he  was  in 
DO  witc  a  failure,  though  he  raised  (he  monarchy  to  no  new 
bcighu  of  power. 

Henry's  success  in  Germatij'  was  closely  connected  with 
hit  BMlure  in  ttaly."  Under  his  cautious  rule  the  plans  of 
TXto  III.  were  quickly  lost  sight  of.  On  the  death  of  Syl- 
vcfter  a ,  Ihc  Papcy  fell  back  into  its  old  dependence  on 
tbeloc&l  nobles.  At  first  a  third  Crescenti us,  son  of  Olio  iti.'s 
tktim,  ftRSumcd  his  father's  title  of  Patrician,  ruled  Rome  at 
kit  plcMure.  and  nominated  two  puppet  Popes  in  succession. 
Bm  a  ttrongcT  )iower  arose,  that  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum. 
Before  loos  a  scries  of  Tusculan  Popes,  set  up  by  the  good- 
nil  of  ihcK  powerful  lords,  again  degraded  the  Papacy,  and 
thmtcncd  to  deprive  it  of  the  obtdicnee  and  respect  of 
Eotopc.  It  was  the  same  in  the  secular  as  Huntyii, 
in  the  ipiritiial  ipherc  Before  the  German  sue-  u"!  luiy. 
onnon  bad  been  Mitled,  Ardoin,  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  had 
901  falnielf  elected  King  of  luly,  and  held  his  own 
far  tBMtj  ytan  against  the  partisans  of  Henry  reinforced 
bf  Cennan  annies.  In  1004  Henry  went  over  the  Alps, 
aad  sttbmilted  10  be  elected  and  crowned  king  at  Pavia, 
ihoofb  the  Ottos  had  borne  the  Italian  cmwn  without  con- 
dncending  to  go  through  such  formalities.  Despite  this 
Afdtrin  long  maintained  himself.  At  last,  in  1013,  Henry 
■ent  down  to  Italy  again,  and  on  14th  February  1014  rc- 
cdvcd  the  impirna)  diadem  from  Pope  Benedict  viii.  But  no 
(trikin^  result  followed  this  renewal  of  the  Empire.   Benedict, 
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who  was  I    zealous   partisan    of  the  Count  erf  7*1190110111, 

now  sou^t,  by  adrocacf  of  the  Ciuniac  ideas,  to  maintain 
himself  against  an  Antipope  of  the  faction  of  Creicentius. 
In  t03o  Benedict  risited  Gennanj  to  consecrate  the  catbedial 
of  Bamberg,  and  signalised  his  visit  by  taking  Henry^ 
foundation  under  his  immediate  care.  It  seemed  as  if  tbe 
old  alliance  of  Papacy  and  Empire  were  renewed.  Not 
year  Henry  crossed  the  Brenner  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
German  army,  which  traversed  all  Italy,  in  three  division^ 
commanded  respectively  by  Henry  himself,  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  But  by  the  time 
the  Lombard  dukes  of  Capua  and  Salerno  had  ntade  their 
submission,  and  Henry  was  marching  through  Apulia,  a 
deadly  sickness  raged  in  his  host  and  compelled  its  im- 
mediate retreat  Next  year  Henry  was  back  in  Germany. 
It  is  significant  that  the  office  of  Count  Palatine  of  Italy 
ceased  to  exist  during  his  reign.  The  Emperor  was  no  longer 
an  effective  ruler  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Henry  attached  himself  still 
more  strongly  to  the  Ciuniac  party,  and,  as  with  Otto  iil,  his 
friendship  for  foreign  priests  brought  him  into  renewed  con- 
flict with  the  German  bishops.  Aribo,  Archbishop  of  Mains, 
led  the  opposition  to  Henry  and  Benedict  But  just  as  the 
conflict  was  coming  to  a  head,  Benedict  viii.  died  (roa^). 
He  was  quickly  followed  to  the  grave  by  Henry  himself. 
With  him  perished  the  last  king  of  the  male  stock  of  the 
Ludulling  dukes  of  Saxony.  His  dull  and  featureless  reign 
was  but  a  tame  conclusion  to  the  brilliant  period  of  the 

OtlOB 

Tbe  ecclesiastical  differences  that  had  troubled  Germany 

during  Henry  11. 's  lifetime  lay  at  the  root  of  the  party  struggles 

Thatwo       ^'^^  low  raged  round  the  appointment  of  his 

cenndi,      successor.     As  in   Henry's  case,  there   was  no 

specific  candidate  marked    out    by    birth   and 

special  fitness  for  the  choice  of  the  German  nation.     Tbe 

bishops,  led  by  Aribo  of  Mainz  and   Burkhard  of  Worms, 
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nnolvcd  to  take  full  advantage  or  this  freecloni  of  election 
to  prctent  (he  accession  of  any  prince  inclined,  like  the 
late  Emperor,  to  favour  the  spread  of  Cluniac  ideas.  Thej 
thcTcrorc  urged  the  claims  of  Conrad  of  Swabia.  Conrad 
«u  Ihe  gTcat-gran>Ison  of  Conrad  the  Red  and  his  wife  I.iul- 
garde.  Otto  the  Great's  daughter,  and  consequently  nephew 
ti  Pope  Gregory  v.,  and  descended  from  the  Ludolfings  on 
the  female  side.  Though  only  the  possessor  of  part  of  his 
vA  iunilf  cataics  in  the  Rliineland,  Conrad  had  made  a 
JBckjr  nuuriage  with  the  widowed  Cisela,  Duchess  of  Swabia, 
the  gnn<U]aughter  of  Conrad,  king  of  Aries,  and  a  descen- 
dini  of  the  Carolin^ians.  This  gave  hini  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  Duke  Ernest  of  Swabia,  Gisela's  son  by  her 
farmer  hustund,  and  secured  for  him  a  leading  position 
unong  the  German  magnates.  Conrad  was  a  valiant  and 
e^enetM:cd  warrior,  and  an  intelligent  statesman,  possess- 
iif  •  dear  head  and  a  strong  will,  resolutely  bent  on 
teenrinf  pnctical  objects  immediately  within  reach.  H» 
kad  pcnistently  held  aloof  from  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
kb  prcdcceiuir,  with  whom  he  had  been  more  than  once 
hopen  feud.  He  was  still  more  hostile  to  his  cousin,  Conrad, 
Dake  of  Corinthia,  the  son  of  another  Conrad,  a  younger 
broihef  of  his  father  Henry,  who,  through  the  caprice  of  their 
fTUMlflthcr,  had  inherited  the  mass  of  the  Rhenish  estates 
of  Caorad  the  Red,  usurping  the  position  of  the  elder  line. 
lid*  wcond  Conrad  was  now  the  candidate  of  the  Cluniac 
fMT  agunsi  Conrad  of  Swabia.  But  the  great  prelates 
vcn  Ctill  «lI-{)Owerful ;  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Ijanioen,  among  whom  Cluniac  ideas  had  gained  a  f\rm 
taUk  Conrad  of  Swabia  was  elected  king.  His  path  to  the 
Afone  wa*  made  smooth  by  the  generosity  of  his  rival, 
win,  al  Uie  last  moment,  abandoned  his  candidature, 
^d  voted  for  his  cousin.  Aribo  of  Mnini:  conndit., 
ODwncd  Conrad  in  his  own  cathedral,  regard-  ■°*4'>o3» 
1^  of  the  claims  of  the  rival  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
of  Aachen,  the  proper  place  for  the  coronation. 
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Bat  Aribo  refused  to  coofei  the  crown  on  (^seta,  Bince  the 
Church  regarded  her  marriage  with  Conrtd  as  irregular  bj 
reason  of  their  affinity.  Pilgrim  of  Cologne  now  saw  hii 
opportunity  for  making  terms  with  the  victOf.  He  ga*e 
Gisela  the  crown  which  .\ribo  had  denied  her.  Thus  Conrad 
entered  upon  his  reign  with  the  support  <rf  all  the  leadett 
of  the  Gennan  nation.  The  younger  Conrad  remained 
faithful  to  his  old  rival;  while  his  younger  brother  Bruno^ 
who  became  Bishop  of  Toul,  soon  became  one  of  the 
greatest  supports  of  the  new  dynasty. 

^Vhen  Conrad  11.  became  king,  he  found  everything  in 
confusion :  but  within  two  years  of  his  accession  he  had  in- 
luiin  fused  a  new  spirit  and  energy  into  every  part  of 
puiicy.  his  dominions.  His  first  difficulty  was  with 
Lorraine,  whose  two  dukes  had  opposed  his  election,  and  now 
refused  to  acknowledge  its  validity.  They  sought  Uie  help 
of  King  Robert  of  France,  whose  weak  support  availed  them 
but  little.  Conrad  soon  put  down  their  rebellion,  and  with 
almost  equal  ease  quelled  the  revolt  of  bis  ambitious  and 
unruly  step-son,  Ernest  of  Swabia.  Germany  was  thus 
appeased,  but  Italy,  where  the  imperial  power  had  become 
very  feeble  in  the  later  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  was 
still  practically  outside  Conrad's  influence.  His  authority 
was  only  saved  from  complete  ruin  by  the  policy  of  the 
Lombard  bishops,  who  saw  in  the  Emperor  their  best  pro- 
tection against  the  proud  and  powerful  lay  aristocracy,  and 
especially  against  the  warlike  margraves,  who  now  aspired  to 
renew  the  part  played  by  Ardoin  of  Ivrea.  But  conscious 
that  they  did  not  possess  sufficient  atreogth  to  continue 
successfully  a  policy  in  which  even  Ardoln  had  failed,  the 
leaders  of  the  north  Italian  nobility  looked  elsewhere  abroad 
for  help  to  counterbalance  the  German  soldiery  of  the 
Emperor.  When  King  Robert  of  France  reacted  their 
advances,  they  found  what  they  sought  in  William  v.,  the 
Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Count  of  Poitou,  an  aged  and  ex- 
perienced warrior,  and  a  strong  friend  of  the  Cluniacs,  who 
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hoped  to  find  in  luly  a  suitable  endowment  for  his  young 
■on  William,  This  was  the  fim  occasion  in  which  the  policy 
of  calling  in  ihe  French  to  ditce  out  ihe  Gennans  was  adopted 
by  the  Italians.  But  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  inter- 
watjon  of  a  French  prince  in  Italy.  William  crossed  the 
Alpa,  but  found  that  he  could  make  hul  little  progress  against 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Lombard  bishops,  headed  by 
AribcTt  of  Milan,  and  tried  to  make  up  for  his  weakness 
in  luly  by  uniting  himself  with  the  Lorraine  rebels,  and 
by  itirTing  up  an  anti-German  party  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
Bui  nothing  came  of  his  elaborate  schemes,  and  in  1025  he 
went  hotne  in  disguxL 

Euly  in  1036  Conrad  crossed  the  Brenner,  and  in  March 
receired  the  Lombard  crown  from  Aribcrt  in  the  cathedral 
of  Mdan.  Pavia,  the  old  Lombard  capital,  shut 
iti  ^es  on  the  Kmperor,  who  was  thus  unable  to  1,^^ 
be  hallowed  in  the  usual  place.  For  a  whole  year  coran-iion, 
Conrad  remained  in  northern  Italy,  and  gradually  "'*'■ 
Ibrcrd  hii  enemies  to  make  their  submission.  In  the  spring 
of  1027  (h«  wajr  lu  Rome  at  last  lay  open,  and  on  Ea&ter 
Suoday  Conrad  was  crowned  Emperor  by  Pope  John  xjx. 
Tbe  function  was  one  of  the  most  sinking  and  memorable 
cxrenvonies  in  the  whole  history  of  the  mediaeval  Empire.  It 
•3U  witnessed  by  two  kings — Rudolf  in.,  the  lost  of  the  kings 
of  Aries,  and  Canute  of  Denmark,  the  conqueror  of  Eng- 
land and  Norway,  then  at  Rome  on  a  pilgrimage.  But  the 
cteai  bead  of  Conrad  was  not  in  the  least  turned  by  the 
nyatic  rile.  Content  that  his  twofold  coronation  gave  him 
a  firm  hold  over  Italy,  be  quickly  rccrossetl  the  Alps  and 
fawned  hia  proper  work  as  a  German  king,  taking  go<xl 
cue  that  there  should  lie  no  clashing  between  his  Gciman 
■od  Italian  interests.  Before  his  return  he  visited  soutlicm 
Italy,  and  rmurcd  the  obedience  of  the  l.ombard  dukes; 
•bo  tfill  gturilcd  tltc  frontier  against  the  Greeks  of  Calabria. 

On  bis  return  to  Germany,  Conrad  felt  that  his  power  was 
secure  to  uke  Mcps  towards  retaining  the  Empire 
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in  his  own  family.  In  loaS,  he  persuaded  the  ms^natei  to 
elect,  and  Pilgrim  of  Cologne  to  crown,  as  his  successor  hii 
PaiiofEniut  ^W***  ^on,  Henry,  who  was  but  ten  years  of 
orsHnbia,  age.  This  act  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  greater 
*°^'  nobles,  who  found  in  Conrad's  son-in-law,  Ernest 

of  Swabia,  an  eager  champion  of  their  views.  Ernest  again 
plunged  into  revolt ;  and  when  pardoned,  at  the  instance 
of  his  mother  the  Empress,  sdll  kept  up  his  close  friendship 
with  the  open  rebel,  Werner  of  Kybuig,  Count  of  the  Thurgan, 
a  district  including  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  modem 
Switzerland.  In  1030  Conrad  ordered  Ernest  to  break  off 
from  all  dealings  with  his  friend,  and,  as  a  sign  of  his 
repentance,  to  carry  out  in  person  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
and  deprivation  pronounced  against  him.  Ernest  refused  to 
give  up  Werner,  whereupon  Conrad  deprived  him  of  his 
duchy.  Bitterly  incensed  with  his  father-in-law,  the  young 
duke  left  the  palace,  and  wandered  from  court  to  court,  seeking 
help  to  excite  a  new  rebellion.  But  Conrad  was  so  strong 
that  neither  foreign  prince  nor  discontented  German  noUe 
would  make  common  cause  with  Ernest  In  despair  he  took 
to  a  wild  robber  life  of  adventure,  lurking  with  a  few  faithful 
vassals  amidst  the  ravines  and  woods  of  the  Black  Forest 
Before  the  summer  was  out  Ernest  was  overpowered  and 
slain.  His  commonplace  treason  and  brigandage  were  in 
after  ages  glorified  in  popular  tales,  that  make  his  friend 
Werner  a  model  of  romantic  fidelity,  and  he  himself  a  gallant 
and  chivalrous  warrior.  After  his  fall,  Conrad  reigned  in 
peace  over  Germany. 

The  inroads  of  the  Hungarians  and  Poles  now  forced  fresh 
wars  on  Conrad.  In  \o%a  he  waged  a  doubtful  contest  against 
Stephen  of  Hungary.  In  the  succeeding  years  he 
uui  Poland,  obtained  great  successes  against  the  Poles,  winnir^ 
1030.103).  (jjjj.j(  jp  ,Qj,  Lausitz  and  the  other  mark  districts 
that  Henry  11.  had  been  forced  to  surrender  to  their  king 
Boleslav,  and  compelling  his  successor  Miecislav,  in  1033,  to 
do  homage  to  him  for  the  whole  of  bis  kingdom.    But  great 
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■1  were  Conrad's  successes  in  the  east,  they  were  surpassed  by 
lus  brilliant  acqubitiou  of  a  new  kingdom  in  the  west,  where 
in  1031  he  obtained  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 

The  kingdom  of  Aries  or  Burgundy  had  fallen  into  evil 
dajrt.  During  the  long  reigns  of  Conrad  the  Pacific  (937-993) 
>ad  Rudolf  III.  (993-1031)  all  power  had  fallen 
into  tbc  hands  of  the  territorial  magnates,  and  AnUtcwiih 
now  ibc  threatened  extinction  of  the  royal  house  '*"  Empirt, 
•eeraed  likely  lo  plunge  the  Arelalc  into  worse  "^' 
coafusion.  Rudolf  111.  was  old  and  childless,  and  had  long 
•ought  to  make  arrangements  lo  prevent  the  dissolution  of  hts 
kingdom  with  his  death.  In  1007  he  had  concluded  with 
Heary  tL,  hii  nephew,  an  agreement  by  which  Burgundy  was 
to  bU  on  hb  death  to  the  German  monarch,  but  the  Bur- 
gandHB  nubica  had  more  than  once  forced  him  to  renounce 
hn  ifcaty.  An  increasing  sense  of  his  powerlcssness  drew 
Rudolf,  who  was  (jisela's  uncle,  more  closely  to  Conrad  II. 
He  hurried  to  Rome  to  be  present  at  his  coronation,  and  he 
Intttcd  cnlircif  to  him  for  protection  against  his  turbulent 
nobUity.  Tlie  coniracl  of  succession  was  renewed,  and  on 
RodolTi  death,  in  1033,  Conrad  entered  into  possession  o( 
the  AtcUtc.  Count  Odo  of  Champagne  set  himself  up  as 
a  vntX  and  national  king,  but  the  German  portions  of  the 
AreUte  f«viniicd  Conrad  from  (he  beginning.  In  1033  he 
««■  chosen  king,  and  crowned  at  Ueberlingen,  near  Con- 
Ranee ;  and  in  1034  Odo  was  forced  into  submission,  while 
Coor*d  triumphantly  wore  his  crown  at  Geneva  and  received 
ibc  homage  of  the  lords  of  Burgundy.  Henceforward  the 
bngdora  of  Aries  was  indissolubly  united  with  the  Empire. 
Dnpite  the  imall  amount  of  power  which  even  the  strongest 
Emperors  could  exercise  in  the  Arelaie,  the  acquisition  was 
one  of  no  small  importance.  The  Arelate  was  for  tbc  niost 
puta  Romance  land,  and  its  union  w»h  the  Emjiire  made  the 
Empire  icas  Lierman,  and,  for  some  generations  at  least,  pre- 


dte  notuni  tendency  to  union  between  Pmnce  an^  the 
■■fiSSui  unoslISEi  beirig~^rried  oul^'     Moreover,  the 
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acquisition  of  the  Arelate,  by  virtue  "f  "  i-nntrart  nf  mip^^yfinn. 
•  ,,        increased   the   already   strong   tendency   towards   hereditary 

mnnarrhy  in    pfrmany  j^n^j    Tta^lj       Ag&in,  Ijurgundy  Wa^he 

■I  ,  chief  home  of  the  Cluniacs,  and  one  very  important  con- 
'  ^^'^se<^ence  of  its  absorption  by  Conrad  was  a  gradual  increase 
of  Cluniac  influence  all  over  Uie  Empire.  And  most  of  all,  the 
Dew-won  kingdom  was  useful  to  the  Emperors  as  prtiing  hq  » 
sort  of  buffer-state  to  protect  Ital£  from  French  interference. 
The  attempt  of  William  of  Foitou  had  taught  Conrad  the 
necessity  of  thus  guarding  the  Italian  frontier.  For  the  next 
few  generations  the  acquisition  of  the  Arelate  made  such 
projects  more  difficult  Supplementing  the  final  adhesion  of 
Lotharingia  to  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  the  lapse  of  the  Acetate 
completed  the  absorption  of  the  '  Middle  Kingdom '  to  the 
German  Empire.  Of  the  threefold  partition  of  Europe  by 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  only  the  ancient  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Bald — France,  in  the  narrower  sense — were 
outside  the  powers  of  the  Emperor.  Henceforth  Conrad 
ruled  not  only  all  the  lands  that  had  gone  in  S43  to  Louii 
the  German,  but  also  over  the  districts  that  had  then  fallen  to 
the  share  of  the  Emperor  Lothair.  Two-thirds  of  the  Caro- 
Ungian  Empire  were  thus  concentrated  under  Conrad. 

Ten  years  of  Conrad's  rule  had  now  brought  the  Holy 
Empire   to  a    point  of    solid   prosperity   that    was    seldom 
surpassed.     But  Conrad  saw  that  there  were  sdll 
tHDcficei     great  dangers  inherent  in  bis  position,  and  fore- 
dccUnd      most  among  these  was  the  smallnesa  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  feudal  dignitaries  with  whom  he  had 
direct  legal  dealings.     There  were  no  longer  indeed  the  five 
national  dukedoms  in  their  old  united  strength  and  dignity. 
There  were  no  longer  dukes  of  Franconia;  Lorraine  was 
already  divided  into  two  distinct  duchies,  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Lorraine.     Swabia  was  showing  signs  of  a  similar 
tendency  to  bifurcation ;  Bavaria,  after  the  rearrangement  of 
976,  was  in  a  much  less  imposing  position  than  under  the 
Saxon    Emperors,   and    even    in    Saxony    the    margraves 
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were  a  strong  counterpoise  to  the  more  imposing  but 
not  more  powerful  dukes.  In  the  last  generations  the 
more  vigorous  of  the  counts  and  tuargraves  had  shaken 
off  their  dependence  on  the  dukes,  and  aspired  to  stand 
ia  immediate  relations  with  the  Emperor.  Yel  the  whole 
drift  of  the  time  was  towards  fevidalism,  and  towards 
iBAking  a  limited  number  <A  tenants- in  chief,  whether  dukes, 
margraves  or  counts,  the  sole  persons  with  whom  the  Emperor 
had  any  direct  relations.  Secure  in  their  own  hereditary 
tenure  of  their  tiefs  and  allodial  pro[)crties,  the  great  lords  of 
Germany  claimed  an  absolute  control  over  all  their  vassals. 
Tjjy  old  tie  of  national  allej^iancp  that  bound  every  subjirct  to 
•"»  *oycrcign  had  fallen  Inio  neglect  as  compared  with  the 
new  link  of  feudal  dependence  of  vassal  on  lord.  The  leading 
tenants. in 4:hief  considered  that  llicit  po^^'eTs  over  their  vassals 
vere  so  absolute  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  a  tenant  to 
fcOow  his  lord  to  the  field,  even  against  his  overlord.  With 
the  same  object  of  strengthening  their  own  position,  the 
|nat  lords  strove  to  prevent  the  fiefs  of  their  vassals  from 
that  hereditary  character  which  they  had  already 
in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  for  their  own  vast 


Conrad  showed  a  shrewd  sense  of  self-interest  in  posing  as 
the  friend  of  the  lesser  tenants  against  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown.  Wtieiher  he  also  secured  the  best  interests  of 
Gemany  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  gre-it  vassals  were  strong 
cnoogb  10  maintain  order ;  the  lesser  feudalists  had  neither 
Ihni  resources  nor  their  traditions  of  statecraft.  It  was  too 
Utc  to  revive  with  any  real  effect  the  national  tie  of  allegiance, 
aw)  the  scanty  means  of  an  early  medieval  king  had  always 
tBide  somewhat  illusory  great  schemes  of  national  unity. 
Goond  did  his  best  for  the  proterlion  of  the  under-tenants  by 
OtaWabinj  for  them  also  that  hercdiiary  possession  of  their 
btndkcs  which  gave  tbeni  some  son  of  permanent  position 
over  agatntt  their  overlords.  This  was  scrured  in  Germany 
by  >  mere  recognition  of  the  growing  custom  of  heredity. 
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though  in  Italy  a  formal  law  was  necessary  to  attain  the  same 
end.  Another  advantage  won  by  Conrad  by  this  action  was 
that  in  securing  the  lecognilion  of  the  principle  of  heredity  in 
every  fief,  he  made  a  long  step  towards  securing  rhi  harrrlltj 
of  the  crojin.  For  Conrad,  much  more  distinctly  than  hb 
Saxon  pi^ecessors,  sought  definitely  to  make  both  the  royal 
and  imperial  crown  hereditary  in  his  house.  As  a  fiiither 
step  towards  breaking  down  the  greater  nobility,  he  strove 
to  get  rid  of  the  national  duchies  altogether.  He  persuaded 
the  Bavarians  to  elect  the  young  King  Henry  as  their  duke, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  last  stepson,  gave  Swabia  also  to 
his  destined  successor.  On  the  death  of  his  old  rival,  Conrad 
of  Carinthia,  the  great  Carinthian  mark  was  also  handed  over 
to  Henry.  At  the  end  of  Conrad's  reign,  Saxony  and  Lorraine 
were  the  only  duchies  still  held  by  independent  princes. 
Like  his  predecessors,  Conrad  used  the  bishops  as  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  government  and  checking  the  growth  of 
the  lay  aristocracy.  Following  the  example  of  die  chief 
ecclesiastics,  he  encouraged  the  development  of  a  new  class 
of  hereditary  ministeriales,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  crown,  and  soon  built  up  a  new  official  body 
that  enabled  his  successors  to  largely  dispense  with  the 
interested  help  of  the  episcopate  in  carrying  on  the  daily  task 
of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 

Conrad  was  so  successful  with  this  policy  in  Germany  and 
Burgundy  that  he  desired  to  extend  it  to  Italy.  But  the  spirit 
of  independence  was  already  deeply  rooted  south  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  very  prelates  who  had  called  Conrad  to  help  them 
against  their  lay  rivals,  now  looked  with  suspicion  on  a  policy 
that  deprived  churchman  and  lay  noble  alike  of  their  cherished 
immunities.  Aribert  of  Milan  had  long  aspired 
(trifa  with  t*^  ^  position  of  almost  complete  independence. 
Aribcrt,  His  dream  was  to  make  the  see  of  St.  Ambrose 

.ojSioM.  ^  ^^j  ^j.  [jgf(i,  Italian  patriarchate,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  wished  to  combine  with  ecclesiastical  ascen- 
dency an  organised  tempoial  power.     His  twofold  ambition 
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was  exaclty  that  of  [he  Papacy  at  a  later  period,  and  for 
the  momenl  Milan  seemed  stronger  than  Rome.  The  citizens 
or  Milan,  more  obedient  to  their  bishops  than  the  turbulent 
Romans,  were  zealous  pailis.-ins  of  Aribert ;  but  the  smnller 
mdiles,  who  saw  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  plans  the  destruction 
of  their  own  independence,  rose  as  one  man  against  him. 
Civil  war  broke  out  in  I^mbardy  lietween  the  friends  and 
foea  of  Atibert.  So  dangerous  was  the  outlook  that  In  1036 
Conrad  again  cro&scd  the  Alps  in  the  hope  of  restoring  peace 
ia  North  Italy. 

Ariben  waa  summoned  to  a  Diet  at  Pavia ;  but  he  loftily 
dccUreti  that  he  would  surrender  no  single  right  of  the  church 
of  St.  Ambrose,  and  was  soon  in  open  war  against  the 
Em[>efOf.  Conrad  saw  his  only  chance  of  overcoming  the 
archbishop  in  winning  over  the  smaller  nobility  to  his  side. 
In  1037  be  issued  fjie  famous  edict  wliirli  made  fiefs  heredi- 
tafjr  m  Italy,  thus  doing  for  the  south  by  a  single  stroke  what 
gflUBial  c^mom  and  policy  had  slowly  procured  for  the  north. 
"^  IIlO  promised  to  exact  from  his  vassals  no  greater  burdens 

A  iftOM  already  usually  paid  to  him.  But  these  measures,  j 
though  incTcssing  the  party  of  Conrad  in  Italy,  were  not 
cnoaih  «l  once  to  overcome  Aribert,  who,  secure  in  the 
hewtf  support  of  the  Milanese  citizens,  defied  not  only  the 
Ifansu  of  Conrad  but  also  the  condemnation  of  Rome, 
whidi  the  Count  of  Tusculum,  who  then  occupied  the  papal 
timioe,  wdlingly  put  at  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  In 
1035  Conrad  was  forced  by  urgent  business  to  rccross  ihe 
Alpa,  leaving  Ariherl  unsubdued.  Neil  year  he  died  suddenly 
ai  UltechL  'No  man,'  says  a  Saxon  annalist,  '  regretted  his 
death.'  Yet  if  Conrad  was  unpopular,  he  was  singularly  suc- 
tmAiL  Though  he  had  failed  to  get  the  better  of  Aribert, 
he  had  obtained  his  object  in  everything  else  that  he  under- 
look.  He  lelt  (he  royal  authority  csiablidhcd  on  such  a 
solid  bub  tliat  his  son.  King  Henry,  already  crowned  King 
of  Gemuny  and    Kurgundy,  and   already   Duke  of  Bavaria 

1  Swabia,  now  kici>i>ed  into  the  complete  possession  of  bis 
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father's  power,  as  if  he  were  already  the  heir  of  an  hereditary 
state.  Henry  iii.^wy  t\\f  first  German  king  to  succeed 
without  olSpositftfiTor  rebellioti!  "  — — ^ 

Henry  in.  was  now  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  bad 
been  carefully  educated  for  bis  great  positioiL  Gisela  bad 
Henry  111,  piocured  for  him  the  best  of  literary  teachers, 
lo^-ioss.  while  Conrad  himself  had  taken  care  that  he 
should  excel  in  all  knightly  exercises,  and  go  through  a 
sound  drilling  in  war,  law,  and  statecraft.  He  had  already 
won  martial  glory  against  the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  while 
he  had  acquired  political  experience  as  virtual,  if  not 
formal,  co-regent  with  bis  father.  He  was  now  able  to  take 
up  his  father's  work,  and  while  carrying  it  on  essentially  in 
the  old  lines,  to  infuse  it  with  a  new  spirit.  For  the  gifted 
young  king,  though  inheriting  to  the  full  the  practical  wisdom 
of  his  father,  soared  far  above  the  cold  self-seeking  and 
hard  selfishness  of  the  least  attractive  of  the  great  German 
Emperors.  Under  his  strong  and  genial  rule,  the  Holy 
Empire  again  became  a  great  ideal,  though  it  was  now  an 
ideal  that  had  little  that  was  visionary  or  fantastic  about  it 
The  seventeen  years  of  his  reign  witnessed  the  culminating 
point  of  the  power  of  the  medixral  Empire.  Under  him 
Germany  eG'ectively  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The 
early  troubles  that  had  attended  the  building  up  of  the 
kingdom  were  over.  The  later  troubles  that  spiang  from  the 
struggle  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  had  not  yet 
begun. 

A  series  of  signal  triumphs  in  the  east  first  proclaimed  to 
the  world  the  greatness  of  the  new  king,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary  were  all  alike  matters  of  concern  to  Henry, 
But  Poland,  so  mighty  a  few  years  before,  was 


Hungry 


■"*  distracted  by  civil  strife,  and  attacked  by  the 
'ititot  rising  power  of  Bohemia,  now  the  strongest 
iht  Empjn.  siavonic  state.  It  was  a  light  matter  for  Henry  to 
retain  Poland  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Empire.  But  it  involved 
a  long  struggle  before   Bohemia,   under  its  warlike   Duke 
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Bretiilav,  could  be  forced  to  accept  the  same  position.  Il 
"fas  BrettsLiv's  ambilion  to  make  himself  a  king,  and  to  secure 
fof  the  Bohemian  bishopric  at  Prague  the  position  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, so  that  a  great  Slavonic  kingdom,  indei>endent 
both  in  Church  snd  Stale,  might  centre  round  the  Bohemian 
Ubic-land.  But  Henry  forced  his  way  through  the  mouo- 
tUQS  of  the  border  and  threatened  Prague  itself.  In  despair 
Urctislav  did  homage  to  him  for  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and 
even  for  the  outlying  district  of  Silesia,  which  he  had  con- 
riuered  froai  the  neak  Polish  monarchy  and  made  an  integral 
port  of  the  Bohemian  kingdom.  Even  greater  difficulties 
beset  Henry  in  Hungary,  where  a  heathen  reaction  bad  set 
Aba,  a  member  of  ihe  hero  race  of  Arpad,  on  the  throne.  In 
1043  Henry  invaded  Hungary  and  dethroned  Aba,  but  the 
Hungarian  king  was  soon  restored,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
third  cipcditioD  in  1044  that  Henry  finally  sncceeded  in 
•lenraying  his  power.  Aba's  dtfrat  secured  the  complete 
triurapb  of  the  German  king.  Peter,  the  new  king  of 
Hungarj,  performed  homage  to  Henry,  thus  making  Hun- 
|aty,  like  Poland  and  Bohemia,  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  In 
t045  Hi-nry  visited  Hungary,  and  received  the  submission  of 
the  Magyar  magnates.  In  pious  gratitude  for  his  victory 
Henry  sent  the  gilded  bnce,  which  Peter  had  given  to  him  as 
an  cmblctn  of  his  dependence,  as  a  votive  ottering  to  the 
Papacy.  A  (ew  years  later  another  Arpad,  Andrew,  dethroned 
ibe  weak  Peicr,  and  gave  a  more  national  direction  to 
the  fierce  Magyar  nalinn,  though  he  was  too  conscious  of 
Henry'ti  power  to  break  openly  with  him.  With  a  row  of 
mul  kingdoms  extending  10  the  cxtrcmest  eastward  limits 
of  Roman  civilisation,  the  Holy  F.mpire  was  fast  becoming  in 
a  very  nsU  sense  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

With  an  hii  power.  Henry  could  not  hope  to  obtain  from 
Ibc  princes  of  the  west  the  same  formal  acknowledgment  of 
bk  sapcenacy  that  he  had  wrested  fiom  the  lords  Henry  in. 
of  the  cast.      Ihe  Krnncc  of  Henry  i.  w.-is  indeed   ""^  Fnntt. 

Me  and  betpleit,  but  the  early  Capetian  monarchy  wag 
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still  the  centre  of  .1  great  flystem,  and  its  feudatortes,  though 
constantly  at  war  with  their  king  and  with  each  other,  would 
be  likely  to  make  common  cause  against  a  German  pretender 
to  universal  rule.  Henry  iii.  was  content  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  neighbours  beyond  the  Rhine,  and,  as  a  good 
means  of  securing  French  friendship,  he  chose  a  wife  from 
among  the  greater  vassals  of  the  Capetian  throne.  In  1043 
he  married  Agnes  of  Poitou,  the  youngest  daughter  of  that 
Count  William  of  Poitou  who,  in  his  youth,  had  competed 
with  Conrad  the  Salic  for  the  crown  of  Italy.  Agnei  exer- 
cised henceforth  strong  influence  over  her  husband,  and  in 
particular  u])on  his  ecclesiastical  policy. 

With  the  eastern  kings  paying  him  tribute  and  the  monarch 
of  the  west  seeking  his  friendship,  Henry  had  now  leisure  to 
improve  the  internal  condition  of  his  dominions.  Despite  all 
that  his  predecessors  had  done,  Germany  and  Italy  were  Still 
in  the  utmost  disorder.  Conrad  11. 's  policy  of  encouraging 
Henryiii.  ^^  Smaller  nobility  had  tended  to  increase  the 
and  osrmany.  private  wars  and  local  feuds  that  made  existence 
so  difficult  and  dreary  for  the  simple  freeman,  and  so  dangerous 
even  to  the  great  lord.  Henry  now  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  restore  p>eace  to  Germany.  At  a  diet  at  Constance  Henry 
solemnly  forgave  all  his  enemies,  and  craved  their  forgive- 
ness in  turn,  calling  upon  the  magnates  to  follow  his  example 
and  lay  aside  their  feuds  with  each  other.  Some  degree  of 
success  followed  this  appeal,  especially  as  Henry  had  partly 
abandoned  his  father's  policy  of  concentrating  the  national 
duchies  in  his  own  hands.  Germany  was  so  vast  that  it 
could  hardly  be  effectively  ruled  from  a  single  centre,  and 
Henry  hoped  that  henceforth  the  dukes  whom  be  set  up 
would  be  faithful  ministers,  and  not  champions  of  local  inde- 
pendence. 

Italy  demanded  Henry's  utmost  care,  and  the  critical 
position  of  the  Papacy  closely  connected  his  policy  with 
his  Attitude  towards  the  Church.  Since  his  marriage 
with   Agnes,    Henry  had   become   mote   attentive   to   the 
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tevhingc  or  Cluny,  and  was  keenly  ative  to  the  scandals 
which  still  disgraced  the  Roman  Church.  No  ecclesiastical 
reTonnatJon  could  be  complete  which  did  not  begin  with 
the  head  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  only  by  a  great 
manifestation  of  his  power  that  Henry  could  purify  Henry  iii. 
the  Papacy.  The  Counts  of  Tusculum  still  kept  •»<>  l"iy 
their  tight  hold  over  the  Roman  Church,  which  had  almost 
Ikooric  their  hereditary  possession.  After  two  brothers— the 
reforming  Benedict  viii.  (io[3-ioz4)  and  the  reactionary 
John  XlX.  (io»4-io33)— had  held  in  turn  St.  Peter's  chair, 
t  third  mctiibcr  of  the  Tusculan  house,  Uiuir  nephew,  Bene- 
dict IX.,  niccccded,  despite  his  extreme  youth,  to  the  papal 
throne  (1033).  His  excesses  soon  gave  occasion  to  universal 
•catKbl.  and  in  1044  the  Romans  set  up  an  Antipope  in 
SyKesicr III.  Familyinflucnce still  upheld  Benedict,  but  next 
year  new  troultles  arising,  he  sold  the  Papacy  in  a  panic  to 
1  new  pretender,  who  called  himself  Ciregory  vi.,  and  who, 
despite  his  simoniacal  election,  soon  attracted  the  reformers 
u«ni<l  him  by  his  zeal  in  putting  an  end  to  abuses.  But 
Benedict  soon  repeitted  of  his  bargain,  and  sought  to  regain 
bis  position  u  Pope.  The  result  was  that  three  riia]  claimants 
to  the  Papacy  distracted  Rome  with  their  brawls,  and  none 
of  ihcra  had  sufGdent  power  to  get  rid  of  ihc  others. 

A  trnod  assembled  at  Rome,  and  cajled  on  Henry  til. 
10  pot  an  end  to  the  crisis.  In  1046  he  crossed  the  Alps, 
•■d  bcid  ft  Church  Council  nt  Favia,  in  which  he  issued  an 
ofict  cnndcmning  simony.  In  December  1046  he  held 
aaother  synod  at  Sutri.  near  Rome,  where  two  s^naHDr 
of  tbc  three  claimants  to  the  Papacy  were  de-  ^mH,  >a«s. 
fowd.  The  third  claimant  was  deposed  in  a  third  synod 
hdd  in  Rome  itself.  Suidgar,  Bishop  of  Bamlwrg,  was  chosen 
I'ofie  through  Henry's  influence,  and  enthroned  on  Christmas 
D»j  as  Clement  it,  conferring  on  the  same  day  the  imperial 
crown  on  Henry  and  Agnes.  Accompanied  by  Clement, 
the  Empeior  made  a  progress  through  southern  Italy, 
wUeh  be  reduced  to  submisaion.     Urave  troubles  on  the 
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Lower  Rhine  now  brought  Henry  back  to  Germany  ;  yei 
even  in  his  absence  his  influence  remained  supreme  in  Italy, 
Clement  11.  died  in  1048;  but  a  whole  succession  of  German 
Popes,  the  nominees  of  the  Emperor,  were  now  accepted  by 
the  Romans  with  hardly  a  murmur.  The  first  of  these— 
Damasus  11.,  formerly  Poppo,  Bishop  of  Brixen,  died  aAer 
few  weeks'  reign.  His  successor,  the  Emperor's  kinsman, 
Bruno  of  Toul,  took  the  name  of  Leo  is.  (1048- 1054).  Short 
as  was  his  pontificate,  the  result  of  his  work  was  epoch- 
making  in  several  directions.  During  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Victor  11.  (1054-1057),  Henry  iii.  paid  his  second  and 
last  visit  to  Italy,  the  results  of  which  we  will  speak  of  later. 
No  sooner  was  he  over  the  Alps  than  a  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Bavaria  that  necessitated  his  immediate  return.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  soon  extinguished  the  revolt,  but  tba 
rising  taught  Henry  the  insecurity  of  his  position,  and  hfl' 
now  sought  to  conciliate  his  foes. 

In  the  summer  of  1056  Henry  held  his  court  at  Goslar, 
where  he  was  visited  by  Victor  11. ;  but  in  September  he  fell 
Daathor  ^^'^'  ^""^  ^^"^  ""'''  ''™^  ^'-'  ^^^  further  measure* 
Kearyiii.,  to  Secure  his  son's  succession,  when  death  ove> 
'"*■  took    him,   on    5th    October,  in    the  thirty-ninth 

year  of  his  age.  Under  him  the  mediKval  Empire  attained 
its  apogee.  Germany  was  now  almost  a  nation;  Italy  % 
sufembsive  dependency  ;  the  Papacy  hadbee.n  reformed,  and 
the  Church  purified.  A  rhild  of  six  years  old  was  now 
called  to  the  throne,  whose  burden  had  been  almost  ti 
heavy  for  his  father.  With  the  accession  of  Henry  iv.  tl 
decline  of  the  Empire  begins. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

FRAKCE  AND  ITS  VASSAL  STATBS 
UNDER  THE  LAST  CAROLIKGIANS 
AMD  THE  EARLY  CAPETtANS,  929-1108  ^ 

Ttie  last  CirolingjaDS— Hugh  the  Gr«al— Election  of  Hugh  Capet,  tod  m 
results— The  tnt  lour  Capelians,  Hugb,  Robert  li.,  Hem?  L,  Fliilip  i.— 
The  great  Fieli  under  (be  early  Capetians — Noraundjr — BriitaoT^ 
Flanders  —  Vermandoti  —  Champagne  and  Bloii  —  AdJou  —  Bur)[uiidf — 
Aquitaine  and  Poilou  —  Toulouse —  BeginDingi  of  Fnnch  infloeDca. 

While  the  first  great  Saxon  Icings  were  reviving  the  power 
of  their  eastern  kingdom,  the  expiring  Carolingian  house 
The  last      still  Carried  on  an  unavailing  struggle  for  the 
Caniincian  possession  of  the  old  realm  of  the  West  Franks, 
the  West     Charles   the    Simple   was   the   last   Carolingian 
rranki.       (0  excrcise  any  real  authority  in  France.    He 
had  obtained  a  powerful  ally  by  his  concession   of  Nor- 
mandy to  Rolf  and  his  vikings.     He  had  witnessed  the  rev(dt 
of  the  Lotharingians  from   Germany  to  France,  and  had 
Charles  tbe  attained   many  successes  through  their  support 
simple.       Yet    the  concluding    years   of   hts    leign  were 
^t**         troubled  in  the  extreme,  until  he  succambed  be- 
fore the  formidable  coalition  of  Robert,  Count  of  Paiis,  the 
brother  of  the  dead  King  Odo,  and  the  chief  representative 

■  Lachaire's  Imliluliftu  Mtnarchiqiui  de  la  Frma  xnu  Zu  ^tmitn 
CapMimt  (987-Ti8a)  includes,  beside*  its  detailed  studies  of  institutions, 
an  admirable  summary  of  the  political  history.  Sped*]  wotlu  Include 
Lot's  Ldi  Dtrmtri  CarfHngitni,  Monod's  £liidtt  imr  tHittlirt  A 
Jfi^gtiet  Captt,  and  Pfister's  Bttidt  mr  It  Signt  di  Rgint  h  JHiu*. 
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of  Ae  no  order,  with  his  two  mighty  sons-in-law,  Herbert, 
Count  of  Vcrmandois,    and    Rudoir.    Duke    of    Burgundy. 
Robert  got  himself  crowned  king  in  921,  but  was  Robot, 
slain  in  battle  in  925,  leaving  his  famous  son,  v*-vi- 
Hugh  the  Great,  too  young  to  succeed  to  bis  disputed  king- 
dotn.     This  left  Rudolf  of  Bui^undy  as  king  of  the  Franks, 
or,  ralher,  of  thoK  who  still  resisted  Charles  the   Rudoif, 
Simple  [see  Period  1.,  pp.  503-5].    Wheo  Charles  w-a* 
died  in  priion  in  919,  Rudolf  had  no  longer  a  nominal  rival. 
He  rcignod  aniil  his  death  in  936.     But  his  power  was  miser- 
ably weak,  and  real  authority  still  resided  with   the  great 
feudatories,  whose  possessions  bad   now  become  hereditary 
for  to  long  a  time  that  they  were  now  associated  by  dose 
tiea  to  the  districts  which  they  ruled. 

Hniih  the  Great  was  a  man  of  very  dilTerent  calibre  from 
tm  fierce  anccttors.  Robert  the  Strong,  the  founder  of 
tbe  bouse,  bad  been  a  warrior  pure  and  simple.  His 
MM,  Odo  and  Robert,  the  two  dukes  who  had  in  turn 
gasped  the  sceptre,  had  faithfully  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
Wanting  tn  policy  and  statecraft,  they  had  been  less  poneiful 
at  kings  tbaa  ai  dukes,  Hughjbe  Great,  the  first  statesman 
4f  the  Kobcrtian  hou^e,  was  a  shrewd  tactician, 
«bo  nw  that  bis  fortunes  couM  beat  be  estab-  Hugbtaa 
tnhed  by  glaying  a  waiting  g.ime.  He  hea^ied  '^'**^ 
■p  ticaann%ai^3'iccl)mu1atcd  fresh  liefs,  but  on  the  death  of 
Ui  Bofgiindian  brothcMn-law  he  declined  the  royal  dignity, 
ipifillim  li>  exercise  an  unseen  influence  over  a  king  of  his 
•SB  eboiee  to  exposing  himselT  to  the  ccrtatnty  of  exciting 
Aejealooiy  of  every  great  lord  in  Krancc,  by  raising  himself 
ibnvr  tbem  as  their  kinj;. 

Then  was  only  one  sacred  family  which  every  lord  admitted 
I*  be  above  biinaclf.     Even  in  its  humitistion  the  Carolinginn 
wmn  la*  Kill  one  to  conjure  with.     As  Hugh   l<mii«iv., 
wMtd  net  be  king  himself,  he  wisely  fell  back  on  b^«*- 
the  leshiiute  stock  ol  the  West  Prankish  royal  house.      He 
his  (^e*  over  the  Channel,  where  Louis,  ton  of  Charles 
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the  Simple,  and  his  West  Saxon  queen,  Eadgiru,  daughter  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  was  living  quietly  at  the  court  of  his  uncle 
Athelstan.  Louis  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  was  likely 
to  be  grateful  to  his  powerful  protector.  He  was  elected 
king  by  the  Frankish  lords,  and  duly  crowned  at  Reims. 
In  inemor7  of  his  exile  he  was  called  '  Louis  from  beyond 
sea'  {Ullramarinus,  Outrtmer).  In  the  list  of  French  kings 
he  is  reckoned  as  Louis  tv. 

Hugh  the  Great  was  rewarded  by  the  renewal  in  his  favour 
of  the  title  '  Duke  of  the  French,'  which  had  already  been 
borne  by  his  father  Robert  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Simple. 
This  title  suggested  a  power,  half  military  and  half  national, 
Tbe  Duke  oi  analogous  to  that  held  by  the  dukes  of  the  nations 
the  French.  ;„  Germany.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  Hugh's 
power  as  duke  would  have  probably  been  restricted  to 
'Francia,'  a  region  which,  in  common  speech,  was  now 
limited  to  the  Gaulish  regions  north  of  the  Seine.  It  is  not 
clear,  however,  that  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  had 
any  territorial  limitation  other  than  that  of  tbe  limits  of  the 
West  Frankish  kingdom  as  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Verdan. 
Wherever  Louis  ruled  as  '  king,'  Hugh  wielded  authority  as 
'duke.'  He  was  a  permanent  prime  minister,  a  mayor  of  the 
palace,  a  justiciar  of  the  Anglo-Norman  type,  rather  than  a 
territorial  duke.  Indeed,  Hugh's  chief  domains  were  not  in 
'Francia'  at  all.  Despite  his  possession  of  Paris,  his  chief 
fiefs  were  still  in  the  cradle  of  his  house,  the  district  between 
the  Seine  and  Loire,  to  which  the  term  Neustria  wis  now 
commonly  applied.  Here  his  authority  stretched  as  far  west- 
wards as  the  county  of  Maine,  which  he  had  obtained  in  his 
youth  from  the  weakness  of  Rudolf  of  Buigundy.  Moreonr, 
in  tbe  lack  of  all  central  royal  authority,  half  the  chief  vassals 
of  the  north  had  thought  it  prudent  to  commend  themselTesto 
the  mighty  lord  of  Neustria,  and,  with  tbe  Duke  of  Normandy 
at  their  head,  had  become  his  feudal  dependants.  Hugh  was 
no  longer  simply  a  great  feudatory.  Even  in  nam^  be  was 
the  second  man  in  Gaul.    In  bet,  he  was  a  long  way  tbe  first 
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Tint  last  Cuolingians  were  in  no  wise  puppets  and  do- 
■otiiifigs  like  the  last  MerovingiaDs.  Louisi.j_v._provcd  a 
^Kicpgoiis  warrior,  with  a  fidl  sense  of  his  royal  dtgnit)'.  He 
niked  (fircctry  over  little  more  than  the  liill-town  of  Laon  and 
{n  DCighbourhooii,  but  he  did  wonders  with  his  scanty  re- 
•oarces.  He  married  a  sister  of  Olto  the  Great,  and  with 
Gannan  help  was  able  to  press  severely  his  former  patron. 
Bat  Otio  soon  withdrew  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  Louis, 
deprived  of  bis  hclp^  and  ever  planning  schemes  too  vast 
far  hil  mources,  was  soon  altogether  at  Hugh's  mercy. 
la  946  he  was  driven  out  of  Laon:  'the  only  town,' 
U  be  compbined,  'where  I  could  shut  myself  up  with  my 
wife  and  children,  the  town  that  I  prefer  to  my  life.'  In  his 
dcqiair  he  laid  his  wrongs  before  King  Olto  anrl  a  council  of 
bishops  at  Ingelheim.  Hugh  prudently  yielded  before  the 
tbrcatened  thunders  of  the  Church.  He  renewed  his  homage 
to  King  Louis,  and  restored  Laon  to  him.  'Henceforth,' 
«jr»  the  chronicler,  'their  friendship  was  as  firm  as  their 
ttfuggle*  had  formerly  been  violent'  When  Louis  died 
nddenly  in  954.  his  thirteen  ^ear-old  son,  Lothair,  was 
chOMfl  king  through  Hugh's  influence.  Two  years  later  the 
great  duke  died. 

Hi^b  the  Great's  ton  and  successor  was  also  named  Hugh. 
He  it  fiacROUS  in  history  by  the  surname  of  '  Capet,'  which  he 
obuiDed  from  )>caring  the  cope  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin's 
at  Toon,   but  which,  Uke    most   famous  surn.inies,   has   no 
ooatctDporary  authority.     Brought  up  in  his  father's  school, 
be    WW  clearheaded,  cunning,  resourceful,  and 
eold^loodcd.     He  soon  emended  the  power  of  ■nd'xinc'* 
fail  bouse,  csiablishing  one  of  his  brothers  in   '^||ij'' 
B«i(ttlMly,  and  nuirrying  Adelaide,  the  heiress  of 
Poildo,  io  as  to  be  able  to  push   rontard  claims  in  the 
Uadi  bejFond  the  lx>irc.     Both  in  poliqr  and  resources  be 
vrannucfaed  tb«  young  king  Lothair,  who  tried  as  he  grew 
■p  to  phy  bis  Ruber's  pan ;  but  his  means  were  too  small, 
tiid  he  cntbarkcd  on  contradictory  poUcin  which  destroyed 
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each  other.  His  father  had  relied  upon  the  support  of  Otto  l, 
but  Lothair,  tempted  by  the  long  tradition  oT  loyalty  which 
bound  Lotharingia  to  the  Carolingian  house,  sought  to  find 
a  substitute  for  his  dwindling  patrimony  in  northera  France 
by  winning  domtuns  for  himself  in  that  region.  Hie 
strong  Saxon  kings  would  not  tolerate  the  falling  away  of 
Lorraine  from  their  Empire.  Otto  11.  invaded  France  [see 
p^e  38]  and  vigorously  punished  the  presumptuous  Caro- 
lingian. Henceforth  Lothair  had  no  support  against  the  subtle 
policy  of  the  new  Duke  of  the  French.  He  even  alienated 
Adalbero,  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Reims,  and  the  last 
prominent  ecclesiastical  upholder  of  the  tottering  dynasty, 
so  that  he  repudiated  the  traditional  policy  of  bis  see,  and 
allied  himself  with  the  duke  and  the  Emperor.  Gerbert,  the 
'scholasticus '  of  Adalbero's  cathedral  school,  and  the  author 
of  his  policy,  established  an  alliance  between  Hugh  Capet 
and  Otto  iii.,  and  was  soon  able  to  boast  that  Lothair  was  but 
king  in  name,  and  that  the  real  king  was  Duke  Hugh.  After 
losing  the  support  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  Church,  the 
Carolingians  had  absolutely  nothing  left  but  their  own  paltry 
resources.  Yet  Lothair  gallantly  struggled  on  till  his  death, 
Lonii  v.,  ■'>  9^^i  ^^'^''  ^  nominal  reign  of  thirty-two  years. 
i*^A-  His  son,  Louis  v.,  who  had  reigned  Jointly  with 

him  since  979,  succeeded  to  his  phantom  kingship,  and  con- 
trived to  win  over  Duke  Hugh,  at  whose  instigation  he  led 
an  expedition  into  Poitou.  But  Louis  also  quarrelled  with 
Archbishop  Adalbero,  and  alienated  the  Church.  Adalbero 
intrigued  against  him,  and  the  prelate's  triumph  was  hastened 
by  Louis'  premature  death  in  the  hunting-field  (987).  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Carolingian. kings, 

For  a  century  the  Robertian  house  had  Struggled  irith 
the  house  of  Charles  the  Great  Its  premature  triumph 
Election  of  under  Odo  and  Robert  had  put  off  the  final  day 
Hugh  Capet,  of  success.  But  the  patient  and  shrewd  poliqr 
*'•  of  Hugh  the  Great  and  Hugh  Capet  was  at  last 

rewarded  with  victory.      Louis  v.  left  no  son.     His  unde 
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Chvles,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  was  his  nearest  heir, 
but  was  in  no  position  to  push  Torward  his  pretensions. 
The  pear  nas  at  bsl  ripe,  and  Hugh  Capet  had  no  longer 
■njr  motive  for  avoiding  the  semblance  of  the  i>ower,  of 
which  he  tiad  long  enjoyed  the  reality.  Adalbero  and 
Getfoen  now  showed  great  activitj.  Adalbero  harangued  the 
barons  and  bishops  on  the  duty  that  lay  before  them.  '  We 
know,'  be  said,  *  that  Charles  of  Lorraine  has  hjs  partisans 
who  pretend  that  the  throne  belongs  lo  him  by  hereditary 
righL  But  wc  believe  that  kingship  is  not  acquired  by 
hyedilary  pght.  but  that  we  ought  only  to  raise  to  that 
(lipiitjr  the  man  who  is  marked  out.  not  only  by  nobleness 
of  barth,  but  bjr  wis'loni,  loyally,  and  magnanimity.'  The 
tiugruta  took  the  cue,  and  elected  Hugh  king  of  the 
French.  The  Church  ratified  the  choice  of  the  nobles  by 
the  solemn  coronation  of  the  new  king  at  Noyon.  The  Duke 
of  the  Normans  and  the  Count  of  Anjou  lent  him  the  sitpporl 
of  their  arms.  The  Emjierir  recognised  Hugh,  on  condition 
that  be  waived  all  claims  over  Lotharingia. 

The  revolution  of  ^%i  was  easily  accomplished,  beutise  the 
old  order  was  so  nearly  dead.  It  involved  no  striking  change 
in  iana.  The  Capetian  kings  posed  as  the  lawful  successors 
of  the  Caroiingtans  ;  they  had  the  same  conceptions  of  sove- 
reifntf,  and  foUo«red  the  same  principk-s  of  tn 
(OTcniineftL  Vet  those  are  not  far  wrong  who  "■"It* 
regard  the  accession  of  Hugh  as  the  starting-point  of  all 
later  French  history.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  nature  of 
the  chan^.  It  is  unsafe  to  make  the  change  of  dynasty  a 
Irromph  of  one  race  over  another.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
■y  that,  with  the  last  of  the  Carotingians,  disappear  the  last 
of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Caul,  and  that  their  power  had 
paMcd  on  to  the  Romanised  Celts  whom  they  had  ruled  so 
loaf.  But  there  i»  no  scrap  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
lM0  ptroling*  wen  different  in  tongue,  ideas,  or  policy  ftum 
~  '  Ud  house.  There  was  n6"tcal  ftailBn^tlteli  n  g  ~i  n 
rfTand,  if  there  were,  no  proof  that  the  one 
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house  was  more  national  than  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the 
passing  away  of  the  line  of  .Qmrles  the  Great  does  complete 
tie  process  which  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  had  begnn.  The 
Capetian  king  had  a  limited  localised  power,  %.  power  that  in 
due  course  could  become  national;  and  if  he  looked  bad^  like 
the  Carolings,  to  the  traditions  of  imperial  monarchjr  and 
order,  he  had  no  temptation  to  look  back,  as  the  Carolings 
were  bound  to  look  back,  to  the  imperial  ideas  of  uni' 
versa!  dominion.  He  had  no  claim  to  rule  beyond  the 
limits  ascribed  to  the  West  Prankish  kingdom  in  the  Treaty 
of  Verdun,  He  was  king  of  the  French,  the  new  Romance 
people  that  bad  grown  up  as  the  result  of  the  amalgamation 
of  conquering  Frank  and  conquered  Roman.  He  spoke  the 
infant  French  tongue  ;  his  ambitions  were  limited  to  French 
soil ;  he  represented  the  new  nationality  that  soon  b^an  to 
take  a  foremost  place  amidst  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  Capetian  was  not  even  in  anticipation  a 
simple  national  triumph.  It  was  only  in  after  ages,  when  France 
had  become  great,  that  she  could  look  back  and  see  in  his 
accession  the  beginnings  of  her  separate  national  monarchy. 
Personally,  Hugh  Capet  was  doubtless,  like  Harold  at  Eng> 
land  some  two  generations  later,  an  embodiment  of  the 
new  national  character  and  energy.  But,  less  fortunate  than 
Harold,  he  had  time  enough  to  live  to  show  how  power- 
less was  a  national  hero,  amidst  an  order  of  society  in  which 
the  national  ideal  could  have  no  place.  He  was  rathet.tbe 
mighty  feudatory,  raised  by  his  own  order  to  t  position  of 
pre-eminence  to  represent  the  predominance  of  feudal  ideas. 
The  Carolings  had  fallen,  not  because  of  their  own  weakness, 
and  still  less  by  reason  of  any  want  of  sympathy  between 
them  and  the  French  nation.  They  were  pushed  out  of  power 
because  France  had  become  so  fully  feildatised  ll^-^Leccaas 
no  room  for  an  authority  that  had  no  solidj6asis  of  feudal 
support.  France  had  become  divided  among  a  series  of  great 
fieS.  None  of  these  fiefs  fell  to  the  ruling  family,  which 
was  thus,  as  the  result  of  the  preponderance^  of  the  feudal 
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principle,  deprived  of  revenue,  army,  lands,  and  reputation, 
llngh  Capet  inherited  all  that  had  kept  the  Carolingian  power 
alive  ao  long ;  but  in  addition  to  that  he  could  supplement 
the  theoretical  claims  of  monarchy  by  right  divine,  by  the 
pnctica)  arguments  drawn  from  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
Urongest  fiefs.  Thus  the  new  dynasty  saved  the  monarchy 
■Ijjratrengthening  it  with  a  great  fief.  No  doubt  the  feudatories 
acted  unwisely  in  having  a  king  at  all.  But  a  nominal 
monaichy  waa  jiatt  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  barons  could 
coiuolc  themselves  by  believing  that  in  be<:oming  king  of 
ibe  French,  Hugh  still  remained  one  of  themselves.  He 
WIS  not  lUTTOunded  with  the  mystic  reverence  due  to  the 
descendants  of  Charlemagne.  As  Harold,  in  becoming  king 
of  ibe  English,  did  not  cease  to  be  carl  of  the  West  Saxons, 
>o  Hugh,  in  ascending  the  French  throne,  was  still  in  all 
csKniials  the  count  of  Paris.  Harold  and  Hugh  alike 
loood  but  a  questioning  obedience  in  the  great  earls  and 
coont*.  who  looked  upon  the  upstart  kings  as  their  equals. 
The  Kurman  Conquest  destroyed  Harold  before  it  could 
be  early  demonstrated  what  a  long  step  in  llie  direclion  of 
(ccKlalitm  waa  made  by  his  accession.  Hugh  Capet  and  his 
MtcceMors  had  lime  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  feudal 
■hodL  The  most  powerful  of  dukes  proved  the  weakest  of 
Unp.  It  wu  only  gradually  that  the  ceremonial  centre, 
lOMntI  which  the  cumbrous  fabiic  of  French  feudalism 
revolved,  became  the  real  heart  of  French  national  life. 
Vet,  even  [n  the  feeble  reigns  of  the  first  four  Capetian 
kinci^  it  to  plain  ibat  France  had  begun  a  new  existence.  The 
biaaqr  o'  the  Carolingians  is  a  history  of  decline.  The 
lUMorjr  of  the  Capetians  is  a  story  of  progress.  While  beyond 
Rhine  and  Alps  the  continuance  of  the  imperial  theory 
the  growth  of  German  and  Itahan  national  life, 
flhs  diuppearance  of  these  remnants  of  the  past  proved 
B  bfcaaing  to  GauL  The  history  of  modern  Kurope  is  the 
hktorj  of  the  development  of  nationalities.  That  histoiy  , 
•tay  be  Mid  in  a  tense  to  begin  witli  the  cstabliahment  of] 
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the  first  of  an  unbroken  dynasty  of  national  kings  over  what 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
nations. 

It  is  only  with  these  limitations  that  the  election  erf  Hugh 
can  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  either  of  feudalism  or  of 
nationality.  But  it  is  entirely  true  that  Hugh's  accession  was 
the  triumph  of  the  Church.  Adalbero,  and  Gerbcrt  working 
through  Adalbero,  really  gave  Hugh  the  throne.  Gerbert  could 
truly  boast  that  the  Church  had  revived  the  royal  name  after 
it  bad  long  been  almost  dead  among  the  French.  Amidst 
the  horrors  of  feudal  anarchy,  the  sounder  part  of  the  Church 
still  upheld  in  monarchy  the  Roman  tradition  of  orderly  rule, 
and  taught  that  the  king  governed  by  God's  grace,  because 
without  a  strong  king  the  thousand  petty  tyrants  of  feudalism 
would  have  no  restraint  upon  their  lust  and  greed.  But  even 
this  was  an  ideal  far  beyond  the  vision  of  the  tenth  century; 
though  in  later  generations  it  was  to  bear  fruit  The  im- 
mediate results  of  Hugh  Capet's  election  were  far  different 
from  its  ultimate  results.  The  conditions  upon  which  bis 
brother  magnates  had  elected  him  king  meant  in  practice 
that  they  should  enjoy  in  their  territories  the  sane  power 
that  he  enjoyed  on  his  own  domain.  Save  his  theoretical 
pre-eminence,  Hugh  got  very  little  firom  his  royal  title. 
The  only  resources  on  which  be  could  depend  implicitly 
were  those  which  he  derived  from  his  own  lands  and  vassals. 
There  was  no  national  organisation,  no  royal  revenue,  and 
practically  no  royal  army,  as  the  term  of  feudal  service  was 
too  short  to  cany  on  a  real  campaign,  even  if  the  king 
could  have  trusted  his  vassals'  levies.  The  royal  title 
involved  responsibilities,  but  brought  with  it  Uttlt  correspond- 
ing power. 

Struck  by  the  contrast  between  their  weakness  and  the  com- 
manding position  of  later  French  kings,  historians  have  dwelt 
with  almost  exaggerated  emphasis  on  the  powerlessness  irf 
Hugh  Capet  and  his  first  three  successors.  Yet  the  early 
Capetians  were  not  so  feeble  as  they  are  sometimes  described. 
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The  French  king  was  still  the  centre  round  which  ihe  feudal^ 
■yVKtn  re*o!ved.  He  had  a  store  of  legal  claims  and  Traditions 
of  aiithorftf,  which  at  any  favourable  moment  he  could  put 
into  force.  He  was  the  only  ruler  whose  authority  extended 
even  in  name  all  over  France.  He  inherited  the  traditions  of 
the  Carolingians  and  Merovingians,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
wai  regarded  as  their  successor.  Moreover,  the  lay  fiefs 
were,  luckily  for  the  monarchy,  cut  up  by  the  great 
codcsiaitical  lerritorics,  over  which  the  king  stood  in 
*  tKltcT  position.  Though  feudal  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
(Teal  Church  dignitary  was  never  a  mere  feudalist.  His 
power  was  not  hereditary.  On  his  death  the  custody  of 
the  temponiUiics  of  his  see  passed  into  the  royal  hands, 
and  it  was  the  settled  royal  policy  to  keep  churches 
v»canl  as  long  as  possible.  Only  in  a  few  favoured  fiefs, 
like  Nonnandy,  Brittany,  and  Aquitaine,  did  the  rtgale  slip 
altogether  into  Ihe  hunds  of  the  local  dukes.  Moreover,  the 
disputes  and  the  weakness  of  the  chapters  gave  the  king  the 
preponderating  voice  in  elections.  Even  stronger  was  the 
fo)«l  position  in  relation  to  the  monasteries.  The  greatest 
kUjcys  throughout  France  were  '  royal  abbeys,'  over  which 
the  king  possessed  the  s-imc  right  as  over  bishoprics. 
We^er  than  the  tiishops,  the  abbots  looked  up  even  more 
Ifaan  (be  secular  prelates  to  the  royal  support  against  the 
ftaspiog  and  simoniacal  lay-lords.  The  king  favoured  the 
Otiniac  reformers,  knowing  that  the  more  earnest  the  Church- 
Ben,  the  tnore  they  would  be  opposed  to  feudal  influence. 
Thai  it  was  that  every  great  Church  fief  was  a  centre  of  royal 
Over  the  Church  lands  of  central  France — the 
of  Sens.  Reims,  Tours,  and  Bourgcs— the  early 
Capetian  was  a  real  king.  Even  from  ihc  point  of  view  of 
naterial  resources,  the  king  was  in  every  whit  as  favourable 
a  positioa  as  any  one  of  his  chief  vassals.  His  own  domains 
•oc  taige,  rich,  and  centrally  situated,  'lltough  lavish 
putt  10  Ihe  chief  monasteries,  and  the  need  of  paying  for 
Hch    Hep    of   their    upward   progress  by   conciliating  tha 
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feudal  magnates,  had  eaten  away  much  of  the  old  Robertian 
domain ;  though  the  great  Counts  of  Anjou  and  Blois  had 
established  themselves  in  virtual  iudependence  within  the 
limits  of  the  domain  of  Hugh  the  Great,  Hugh  Capet  still 
held  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  including 
the  county  of  Paris,  Orl&ins  and  its  district,  Senlis,  Etampes, 
and  Melun,  with  scattered  possessions  in  more  distant  places, 
Picardy,  Champagne,  Beni,  Touraine,  and  Auverg;n&  Paris 
was  not  as  yet  so  important  a  place  as  it  afterwards  became, 
and  it  ts  an  exaggeration  to  make  it  the  centre  of  his 
power.  Hugh  could  only  conciliate  his  chief  adviser  and 
supporter,  Bouchard  the  Venerable,  the  greatest  lord  of  the 
royal  domain,  and  count  already  of  Vendfim^  Corbeil, 
and  Melun,  by  granting  him  his  own  county  of  Paris. 
The  title  of  '  royal  count '  of  Paris  su^ested  that  Bouchard 
was  a  royal  ofiBcer  rather  than  a  simple  feudatory,  and 
after  Bouchard  had  retired  into  a  monastery,  the  county 
of  Paris  was  henceforth  kept  strictly  in  the  king's  hands. 
The  second  Capetian  acquired  with  Montreuil-sur-Mer  a 
seaport  near  the  English  Channel.  For  a  time  the 
Capetians  held  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.  Moreover,  they 
were  men  of  energy  and  vigour  who  made  the  best  of 
their  limited  resources.  But  their  lot  was  a  hard  one.  Even 
in  their  own  domains,  between  the  Seine  and  Loire,  the  lead- 
ing mesne  lords,  lay  and  secuUr,  exercised  such  extensive 
jurisdiction  that  there  was  little  room  left  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  suzerain.  Besides  the  taslc — as  yet  hopeless — 
of  reducing  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  to  order,  the 
Capetian  kings  had  the  preliminary  task  of  establishing 
their  authority  within  their  own  domains.  Even  this  smaller 
work  was  not  accomplished  for  more  than  a  century.  But, 
luckily  for  the  kings,  each  one  of  the  great  feudatories 
was  similarly  occupied.  The  barons  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
taine  gave  more  trouble  to  their  respective  dukes  than  the 
barons  of  the  Isle  of  France  gave  to  the  lord  of  Paris. 
Power  was  in  reality  distributed  among  hundred*  of  feudal 
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cfaicftaiiiK.  It  was  so  divided  that  no  one  was  strong  enough 
to  really  rule  ai  all.  France  suffered  all  (be  miseries  of 
feudal  anarchy,  when  every  peity  lord  of  a  castle  ruled 
like  a  liltlc  king  over  his  own  domain.  Yet  it  was  something 
lliat  her  contests  were  now  between  Frenchmen  and  French- 
men. SotDcthing  was  gained  in  the  passing  away  of  the 
bartMTian  invasions  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  deUtila  of  the  political  history  of  the  first  four  Cape- 
ttan  reigns  are  insignificant,  and  need  not  he  told  at  length. 
Hugh  Ca|>et  reigned  from  987  to  996.     He  had  The  am 
lilU*  difficulty  in  obtaining  general  recognition,   'i™*;*?*- 
eren  from  the  lords  of  the  distant  south.     But    Kuth, 
he  had  some   trouble  in   upholding  his  claims  <i>7-«A 
against  the  Carolingian  claimant,  Charles,   Duke   of  Lower 
Lorraine,  who  reteived  ihe  powerful  support  of  the  church 
of  Reins,  after  Adalbero's  death,  and  continued  for  some 
thoe   to   maintain    himself  in  the   old    Carolingian    fortress 
of  Ijun.       Hugh  continued    with   wise   jHilicy  to   maintain 
bia  hold  over  the  church  of  Reims,  and  so  to  destroj'   the 
lasC  pos'-ihic    stronghold  of  the  Carolingians.      He  did  not 
even   scruple   to   sacrifice    the   Inisty   Gerbeit   to   serve   his 
djTUUlic  ambitions.     Within  modest  limits,  the  reign  of  the 
fouiKlci  of  the  new  dynasty  was  a  successful  one. 

Is  the  very  year  of  his  accession,  Hugh  provided  for  the 
bcreditary  iransmissicm  of  his  power  by  associating  his  son 
Robert    in    the    kingship.      On    Hiij;h's    death  Roiwnii 
Robert,  already  with  nine  years'  experience  as  a  the  Wou.,' 
1  king,  became  sole  monar.h.      He  had  '^'"*' 
9  a  pupil  of  Ccrbcrt's,  and  was  sufficiently  learned  to  be 
e  to  compote  hymns  and  argue  on  points  of  theology  with 
His  character  was  amiable,  his  chanty  abundant; 
he  ma  of  lofl  and  ready  speech,  and  amiable  raannent.     He 
Aowed  roch  fervent  devotion  that  he  was  surnamcd  Rolxrt 
Ai  Pious,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  Capetian 
:ify  the  Church  and  the  dynasty.     He  was  not  the 
US  prince  that  his  enemies  describe  him,  but  a 
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mighty  bnnter,  a  rigorous  warrior,  and  an  active  itatesman. 
He  made  constant  cffocti,  both  to  enlarge  his  domain  and 
establish  his  anthocitr  om  the  great  TMsabi.  He  kepC  np 
jiiendljrelationi  with  Nonnandj.  He  nutried  Bertha,  *ido» 
of  Odo  L,  Count  of  Charties,  Toon,  and  Bk»,  his  Cuba's 
wont  enemj,  in  the  hope  of  refining  the  three  ridi  counties 
that  had  slipped  awaj  from  the  beiitage  of  Hogfa  the  GteaL 
Bat  Bettha  was  «ithiii  the  prohibited  degiees ;  and  the  P(^ 
insisting  npon  the  nnlawfulncsi  of  the  onion,  Robert  was 
excommunioUed,  and  after  a  long  struggle  gave  her  upL  But 
in  1019,  the  establishment  of  Odo  n.  of  Blois,  the  son  of 
Bertha  by  ber  ionatx  maniage^  in  the  county  of  Troyes,  did 
something  to  avenge  the  lady's  mcmoiy.  Robert's  third 
marriage  with  Constance  of  Aries,  the  daughter  of  a  Provencal 
lord,  led  to  several  royal  visits  to  his  wife's  native  regions 
which  was  a  step  towards  establishing  Capetian  influence  in 
the  south.  But  the  men  of  Robert's  own  territories  disliked 
the  hard,  greedy  queen,  and  the  clergy  in  particular  resented 
her  introduction,  into  the  conrt  of  Paris,  of  the  refined 
but  lax  southern  manners.  Robert's  most  important  exploit 
was  the  conquest  of  Burgundy.  His  uncle,  Ehike  Henry,  had 
died  without  an  heir,  and  after  a  struggle  of  fourteen  years' 
dutation,  Robert  got  possession  of  the  great  fief;  but  he  soon 
granted  it  to  his  eldest  surviving  son  Henry,  whom,  bithful 
to  his  father's  policy,  he  bad  crowned  king  in  1027.  He 
twice  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  was  ofiered  the  throne 
of  luly  by  the  Lombard  lords,  who  were  opposed  to  Conrad 
the  Salic;  yet  he  found  much  difficulty  in  chastising  any 
petty  lord  of  the  Orltfanais  or  the  Beauce,  who  chose  to  defy 
him. 

During  the  declining  years  of  Robert  11.,  Queen  Constance 

exercised  an  increasing  influence.     She  wished  to  set  aside 

Hiniy  1.,     the  young  king,  Henry  of  Bui^ndy,  the  natural 

■asi-iato.      ^ti\t,  in  favour  of  his  younger   brother  Robert. 

But  the  old  king  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  first-bom,  and 

civil  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers,  though  before  long 
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ttK7  united  their  arnii  against  iheir  father.  When  King 
RoLen  died,  the  contest  was  renewed ;  but  finally  Henry 
(ccuKd  the  throne  for  himself,  and  pacified  his  younger 
brother  by  the  grant  of  Burgundy,  which  thus  went  per- 
manenlty  back  to  a  separate  hne  of  rulers.  Henry  r's 
inatnpictous  beginning  lost  some  ground  to  the  monarchy, 
which  under  him  perhaps  attained  its  lone^I  point  of  power. 
But  Henry,  if  not  very  wise,  was  brave  and  active.  Though 
his  resources  prevented  any  great  expeditions,  he  strove  by  a 
aeries  of  petty  fights  and  sieges  to  protect  his  frontiers  against 
two  of  the  strongest  and  most  disloyal  of  his  vassals — the 
Count  of  Bloia,  and  the  Dolce  of  Normandy.  In  neither  case 
w«s  be  successful.  Odo  11.,  after  a  long  struggle,  was  able 
to  esObltsh  his  power  on  a  firm  basis,  both  in  Champagne 
and  Hlois.  But  after  Odo's  death  in  1037,  Henry  managed 
to  absorli  some  of  his  fiefs  in  the  royal  domain,  and  scored  a 
coatiderabtc  triumph  by  transferring  Touiaine  from  the  ovcr- 
powerful  house  of  Bloix  to  Geo((iey  Mattel,  Count  of  Anjou. 
The  young  duke,  William  of  Nonnandy,  who  owed  his  ihione 
n>  Un  nqipon  of  Henry,  which  had  saured  the  defeat  of  the 
icbel  barORS  at  Val-^-Dunes,  s<>on  grew  so  powerful  as  to 
adU  the  appreheniiion«  of  his  overlord.  In  an  unlucky 
boor,  Henry  broke  the  tradition  of  friendship  that  had  so 
k>a(  united  Rouen  and  Paris.  He  twice  invaded  Normandy, 
b«  OB  both  occuions  the  future  conqueror  of  England  proved 
■ore  than  a  match  for  him.  In  1054  Henry  was  defeated 
at  HonciDer,  and  again,  in  1058,  at  Varaville.  Another 
in  the  way  of  the  monarchy  was  the  fact  that  Henry 
late,  and  his  health  was  already  breaking  up  when  the 
ddcat  aon,  borne  tu  him  by  his  wife  Anne  of  Russia,  was  still 
I  cUkL  Nevcrihclcas,  in  1059,  Henry  procured  the  coro- 
MrioB  of  his  seven-year-old  ton  Philip  at  Reims,  and  the 
pctt  gufaeriag  of  magnates  from  all  paiU  of  France  that 
IWjad  Ibe  ccnmony  showed  that  tlie  tuccesiion  to  the 
dmwewM  stiU  an  event  of  nUioiuil  interest.  Vet  with  all 
hia  wcakneaa,  Henry  l  held  flm  to  the  andeni  traditions  of  the 
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FianUsh  monarchy.  When  the  reforaiing  Pope  Leo  ix.  held 
bis  synod  of  Reims  to  denounce  simony,  Henry  was  so  jealous 
of  the  Pope  that  he  prevented  the  French  prelates  from  attend- 
ing it  He  watched  with  alaim  the  results  of  the  absorption 
of  Lorraine  and  the  kingdom  of  Aries  in  the  Empire,  ^nd 
boldly  wrote  to  Henry  IIL,  claiming  by  hereditary  right  the 
palace  at  Aachen,  possessed  by  his  ancestors,  and  all  the 
Lotharingian  kingdom  kept  from  its  rightful  owners  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  German  king.  It  is  significant  that  the  weakest 
of  the  early  Capctians  should  thus  pose  against  the  strongest 
of  the  Emperors  as  the  inheritor  of  the  Carotingian  traditioo. 
In  1060  Henry  died,  and  the  little  Philip  1.  was  ac- 
knowledged as  his  successor  without  a  murmur.  During  his 
Philip  I.,  minority,  Count  Baldwin  v.  of  Flanders  held  the 
1060-1108.  regency,  paying  perhaps  more  regard  to  his 
interests  as  a  great  feudatory,  than  to  his  duty  to  his  ward. 
It  was  possibly  owing  to  this  attitude  that  Baldwin  allowed 
his  son-in-law,  William  the  Bastard,  to  fit  out  die  famous 
expedition  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  England,  and  thus 
gave  one  of  the  chief  vassals  of  France  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  his  overlord.  The  year  after  the  battle  of  Hastings 
Baldwin  of  Flanders  died,  and  henceforward  Philip  ruled 
in  his  own  name.  As  he  grew  up,  he  gained  a  bad  reputa- 
tion for  greed,  debauchery,  idleness,  and  sloth.  Before 
he  attained  old  age  he  had  become  extraordinarily  fat 
and  unwieldy,  while  ill-health  still  further  diminished  his 
activity.  Yet  Philip  was  a  shrewd  man,  of  sharp  and 
biting  speech,  and  dear  political  vision.  His  quarrel  with 
the  Church, was  the  result  of  his  private  vices  rather  than 
his  public  policy.  As  early  as  1073  he  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  Gregory  vii.  as  the  most  simoniac,  adulterous, 
and  sacrilegious  of  kings.  But  he  gave  most  offence  to 
the  Church  when,  in  1091,  be  repudiated  bis  wife.  Bertha 
of  Holland  (with  whom  he  bad  lived  for  more  than  twenty 
years),  in  favour  of  Bertrada  of  Montfort,  the  wife  of  Fulk 
R^chin,  Count  of  Anjou,  whom  he  married  after  a  complaisant 
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biibop  had  declared  bei  fonncr  union  null.  This  bold  step 
brought  on  Philip's  heftd  not  only  the  arms  of  the  injured 
Ftilk,  uk)  of  Bertha's  kinsfolk,  but  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion fifun  Urban  U.  (1094).  Though  a  way  to  reconciliation 
«u  loaii  opened  up  by  the  death  of  Bertha,  the  Pope  nevcr- 
thdeo  pcnisied  in  requiring  Philip  to  repudiate  his  adulterous 
oonsott.  Philip  never  gave  up  Bertrada,  and  never  received 
Ibe  full  absolution  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  the  war 
vbich  he  carried  on  gainst  the  Papacy  did  not  cost  him  the 
allegiance  ot  his  aubjects,  though  lo  it  was  added  a  long 
confiict  with  Gregory  vii.'s  ally,  William  the  Conqueror.  So 
wexk  was  he  that  he  dared  not  prevent  the  holding  of 
coDDcili  on  French  soil  at  which  he  was  excommunicated, 
and  Ibe  great  ciusading  movement  proclaimed.  But  Philip 
wia  more  active  and  more  shrewd  than  bis  ecclesiastical 
f^ri'^r*  tboughL  He  turned  his  attention  with  single-minded 
caog)r  toward!  the  increase  of  the  royal  domain,  preferring 
ifae  iagloriotu  gain  of  a  castle  or  a  petty  lordship  to  indulging 
ift  Ihoae  mgoe  and  futile  claims  by  which  his  three  pre- 
dnsMon  had  sought  in  vain  to  hide  their  powerless n ess. 
He  took  possession  of  the  lapsed  (ief  of  Vcrmandois,  and, 
Mt  baii(  Itroog  enough  to  hold  the  district  in  his  own 
haDdat  eitabltihed  there  his  brother  Hugh  the  Great,  the 
EuDona  crutading  hero  and  the  father  of  a  long  line  of 
Capeltan  oounti  of  Vcrmandois,  who  were  all  through  the  next 
11  mill  J  among  tht-  surest  supports  of  the  Cipctian  throne. 
nSip  abo  absorbed  the  Veiin  and  the  Valols,  thus  securing 
tapoctant  oatworita  to  protect  his  city  of  Paris  from  Normandy 
■od  Champagne.  By  his  politic  pur<  base  of  Boutges,  Philip 
(or  the  first  time  establishrd  the  royal  power  on  a  solid  basis 
MHlh  of  the  I^ire.  Bui  the  weak  i>oint  of  Philip's  acquisi- 
tiow  ■■■  thai  be  had  not  force  siiHicicnt  lo  hold  them  firmly 
■p"— «  oppMitian.  Ham|iered  by  the  constant  unfriendlinesi 
of  Ifae  Cluirch.  biokcn  in  health  and  troubled  in  conscience, 
he  ended  bia  life  miserably  enough.  Formally  reconciled  to 
the  Pope  before  (he  end  of  his  days,  he  died  in  the  habit 
mion  II.  r 
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of  «  monk,  declaring  that  his  lins  made  knn 
be  laid  beside  his  anceston  and  St.  Dent^  and  hmnbly 
coniigning  himself  to  the  protectiaa  of  St  Boiedkt.  When 
the  T3ult  at  Fleuiy  cloMd  oro  his  igmarni,  Fiencfa  btsbxr 
began  a  new  start  ing-poinL  Philip  Lwas  the  \xA^  the  griy 
Capetians  who  were  coiUeotta^oa  nigtiiiigwitboat  govoning, 
after  Ibe  fashion  of  tiie  lata  CuoUngians.  It  was  Fcserred 
for  his  successors  to  omvcrt  formal  daims  into  actual  poases- 
sions.  Nevertheless,  the  work  of  Philip  set  them  on  the  right 
track.  InhtsshrewdlimiUtiooof  policy  to  matters  of  practical 
moment,  and  hb  keen  insight  into  the  drift  of  afiair^  the  gross, 
profligate,  mocking  Philip  prepared  the  way  for  the  truer 
expansion  of  France  under  his  son  and  giaiM^oo.  His  reign 
is  the  bridge  between  the  period  of  the  earij  Capetians  and 
the  more  fruitful  and  progressive  period  that  begins  with 
Louis  VL 

The  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  Capetians  and  Caro- 
lingians,  and  of  the  first  faint  efforts  of  the  former  bouse  to 
realise  some  of  the  high  pretensions  of  the  old 
Acfi  under    FranktsH  monarchy,  is  only  one  side  of  the  history 
Uw  emrty      gf  France  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
Divided  as  was  all  the  western  world,  there  was 
no  part  of  it  more  utterly  divided  in  feeling  and  interest  than 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks.     When  the  eariy  Capetians 
were  carrying  on  their  petty  warfare  in  the  regions  between 
Seine  and  Loire,  or  making  their  vain  progresses  and  empha- 
sising their  barren  claims  over  more  distant  regions,  half  a 
score  of  feudal  potentates  as  able,  as  wealthy,  and  as  vigorous 
as  themselves  were  building  up  a  series  of  local  states  with 
foundations  as  strong,  and  patriotism  as  intense,  as  those  of 
the  lords  of  Paris.      The  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  saw 
the  consolidation  of  the  provincial  nationalities  of  France,  the 
growing  up  of  those  strong  local  sutes  which  play  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  later  mediaeval  French  history,  and  which, 
centuries  after  their  absorption  into  the  royal  domain,  con- 
tinued to  be  centres  of   keen  local  feeling,  and  are  not 
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crashed  out  of  existence  even  by  modern  patriotism  and  the 
k«el1ing-up  of  the  Revolution.  Equally  important  with  their 
p^ttical  tniluence  was  their  influence  on  arts,  language,  and 
Utentore.  Into  the  'letails  of  this  history  it  is  impossible  to 
go ;  bDl  without  a  geneml  survey  of  the  process,  we  should 
low  the  key  to  the  subsequent  history  of  France. 

The  first  among  the  great  fiefs  of  France  to  acquire  a 
distinct  duracter  of  its  own  was  Normandy,  which  since  the 
treaty  of  Clair-on-Epte  in  911  had  been  handed 
arts  by  Ctutrlo  the  Simple  to  Rolf  the  Ganger 
and  his  Viking  followers.  The  pirates  gave  up  their  wandering 
Uie  of  plunder,  became  Christians,  and  tillers  of  the  soil. 
RoOo  divided  the  lands  of  his  duchy  among  his  kinsfolk  and 
followcn.  In  one  or  two  generations,  the  descendants  of  the 
pirate  chieftains  became  the  turbulent  feudal  aristocracy  that 
ImM  even  their  lierce  dukes  in  check,  and  found  the  little 
Aidiy  loo  small  a  tield  for  their  ambition  and  enterprise. 
For  a  time  they  retained  their  Norse  character.  In  some 
diMTictR,  especially  in  the  Bessin  and  the  Cotentin,  the  great 
■■«  of  the  ]iopulation  had  become  Scandinavian  in  tongue 
ad  raaiiDen.  Constant  relations  with  Norwegian  and 
Daaiih  kingi  kept  alive  the  memory  of  their  old  home. 
HtfoM  Blue  Tooth  protected  Duke  Richard  against 
Lovti  IV.  Swegen  sought  the  help  of  the  lord  of  Rouen 
Ib  avet^ng  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice  on  the  English.  But 
the  ready  wit  and  quick  adaplabilily  of  the  Scandinavian 
ncea  could  not  long  withstand  the  French  influences  sur- 
monding  them.  The  constant  fiiendly  relations  l)elwccn  the 
Nonnan  dukes  and  both  the  Carolingian  and  Capetian  kings 
pecipJtated  the  change.  The  dukes  and  barons  of  Normandy 
;  French  in  tongue  and  manners.  But  they  became 
tell  with  a  difference.  The  French  of  Caen  and  Rouen 
!  iDare  tcMlcss,  more  enterptising,  more  amlHlious,  and 
e  daring  than  the  French  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  The  con- 
y  chroniclers  saw  the  importance  of  the  disiinciioD. 
*0  Fnnce,'  wyi  Dudo  of  Saint-Quentin,  'thou  wen  cnuhcd 
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to  the  earth.  Behold,  there  coniea  to  thee  a  new  race  frmn 
Denmark.  Peace  is  made  between  her  and  thee.  That  race 
will  raise  thy  name  and  thy  power  to  the  heavens.'  Nor  was 
this  prophecy  a  false  one.  Despite  its  constant  turbulence, 
Normandy  became  filled  with  a  vigoiotis  local  life  that  soon 
Sowed  over  its  own  borders.  What  the  Normans  could  not 
teach  themselves,  they  learnt  from  wandering  Italians  or 
Bui^ndians.  The  Normans  stood  in  the  fordront  of  all  the 
great  movements  of  the  tine.  They  upheld  the  Capetians 
against  the  Carolingians.  They  became  the  disciples  of  Cluny, 
and  from  the  Nonnan  abbey  of  Le  Bee  soon  flowed  a  stream 
of  culture  and  civilisation  that  bade  fair  to  rival  Cluny  itself. 
They  covered  their  land  with  great  minsters,  and  wrote  stirring 
chansons  de  geste  in  their  Norman  dialect  of  the  French 
tongue.  Yet  they  kept  themselves  so  free  of  their  suzerain's 
influence,  that  not  even  through  the  Church  could  the  Capetian 
kings  exercise  any  authority  in  Normandy.  Throu^out  the 
nhole  province  of  Rouen,  the  Church  depended  either  upon 
the  locul  seigneur  or  upon  the  Norman  duke.  They  were  the 
champions  of  the  Hildehrandine  Papacy.  They  were  foremost 
in  the  Crusades.  Their  duke,  William  the  Bastard,  conquered 
England,  and  in  the  next  generation  his  Norman  followers 
swarmed  over  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Private  Norman 
adventurers  attempted  to  found  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  and 
set  up  a  monarchy  in  southern  Italy  strong  enough  to  wrest 
Sicily  from  Islam  [see  pages  104-1 18].  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe,  Norman  warriors,  priests,  and  poets 
made  the  French  name  famous.  With  the  activity  of  the 
Normans  first  begins  the  preponderance  of  French  ideas, 
customs,  and  language  throughout  the  western  world. 

The  old  Celtic  tribal  sUte  of  Brittany  had  been  almost 

overwhelmed  by  the  Norman  invasions,  and  had  lost  all  its 

former  prosperity.    The  most  sacred  shrines  of 

Brittuy.  ^^^  ^^^1  crowd  of  the  Breton  saints  were  pillaged 
and  destroyed.  At  the  best,  the  holy  relics  were  transferred 
to  Paris,  to  Orleans,  or  some  other  safe  spot,  lar  away  from 
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the  nurauding  pagan.  When  Rolf  got  Tioin  Charles  Ihe 
Simple  the  duchy  oX  Normandy,  it  is  said  that  he  asked  for 
fresh  land  to  plunder,  while  his  followers  learnt  the  arts  of 
peace  in  their  new  home.  In  some  vague  way  Charles 
granted  bin)  rights  of  suzerainty  over  Brittany.  The  Normans 
honied  the  land  for  another  generation,  and,  as  later  in 
Wales  and  Ireland,  many  Nomian  chieftains  settled  down  in 
Ihe  more  fertile  eastern  districts  of  Upper  Brittany.  But  a 
Cdik  reaction  followed.  Led  by  Alan  of  the  Twisted  Beard 
(Jorir  I«n4),  the  native  Bretons  rose  against  their  oppressors 
and  made  common  cause  with  ihe  Gallo-Roman  peasantry 
BgaimI  ibeno.  Alan  became  the  founder  of  the  county 
<«ftcnrar<ls  duchy)  of  Brituny,  a  state  half  French  and 
half  Celtic,  including  besides  'la  Bretagne  bretonnante' 
of  the  western  peninsula  of  Lower  Brittany,  the  French- 
qi^ting  lands  of  the  Lower  Ix>ire  and  the  Vilaine,  with  the 
potely  French  town  of  Rennea  for  its  capital,  and  the  e<|ually 
Flcnch  Nantes  for  its  chief  seaport.  But  despite  the  differ- 
ences of  tongue  and  custom,  there  was  an  essential  unity 
of  frding  in  the  new  duchy,  based  on  the  disappearance 
both  of  tbe  Celtic  tribal  system  and  Ihe  Gallo-Roman  pro- 
vincial flytlcm  in  lavour  of  a  feudalism  that  was  common  to 
Ceh  and  Frenchman  alike.  Brittany,  despite  its  composite 
origin,  retained  and  still  retains  a  marked  type  of  local  nation- 
ality, lew  active  and  energetic  than  the  Norman,  but  more 
1,  penevering,  and  enduring.  When  Alan  Barbe-lorte 
1)  in  95>,  Brittany  had  become  an  organised  feudal  state. 
The  countj  of  Flanilers  grew  up  in  the  flat  country 
I  the  Scheldt  and  the  sea.  Like  Brittany,  it  had 
I  terribly  from  Norman  invasions.  Like 
Bratuy,  it  wa>  not  humogcneous  in  bnguage  and 
OMMn.  In  all  the  nonbem  and  eastern  districts  the  Low 
Dolcfa  tongue  prevailed,  but  in  the  south-cast,  round  Lille  and 
Dooai,  French  waa  spoken.  Baldwin  of  the  Iron  Ann,  a 
CmliOfian  official  who  iMCamc  tlie  son-in  law  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  disttnguisbcd  himself  by  leading  the  Flemings  to  1 
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victory  against  the  Nonnans,  and  obtained  from  his  falher-iii' 
Uw  an  hereditary  supremacy  otct  the  whole  district  bounded 
1^  the  Scheldt,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Canche,  and  therefore 
including  the  modem  Aitois  with  the  homage  of  great  barons 
like  the  counts  of  Boulogne  and  Saint-Pol.  Four  other 
Counts  Baldwin  continued  their  ancestor's  exploits.  Of  these 
the  most  famous  was  Baldwin  v.,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of 
Philip  I.,  and  the  fatber-inlaw  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
was  under  Baldwin  v.  that  the  Flemish  towns,  whose  strong 
walls  had  served  to  shelter  previous  generations  from  the 
Viking  marauders,  first  enter  upon  their  long  career  of  poli- 
tical liberty  and  industrial  prosperity.  When  Baldwin  v.  died 
in  1067,  the  year  after  his  son-in-law's  establishment  in 
England,  medieval  Flanders  had  well  begun  its  glorious 
but  tumultuous  and  blood-stained  career.  To  the  south  of 
Flanders  lay  the  Vennandois,  round  its  chief  town 
of  Saint  Quentin,  and  including  the  northern  parts 
of  the  restricted  'Francia'  of  the  tenth  century.  We  have 
seen  the  importance  of  its  counts  in  the  days  of  the  struggle 
of  Carotingians  and  Capetians,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
C^petian  line  of  counts  of  Vermandois  in  the  person  of  Hugh 
the  Great,  the  brother  of  Philip  1. 

Champagne  became  the  chief  fief  of  north-«astern  France. 
A  special  feature  in  this  district  was  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
champsEB*  ^nd  in  consequence  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
■Dd  BioiL  The  metropolitans  of  Reims  played  a  great  local 
as  well  as  a  great  national  part.  The  bishops  of  Cb&lons 
became  counts  of  their  cathedral  city;  the  bishops  of 
Troyes,  the  local  capital,  only  just  failed  in  attaining  the 
same  end.  'Everywhere,'  we  are  told,  'the  mighty  oppressed 
the  feeble,  and  men,  like  fishes,  swallowed  each  other  up.' 
In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  a  strong  lay  power  arose  in 
this  district  under  the  counts  of  Troyes.  During  the  tenth 
century  the  country  was  held  by  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Vermandois.  In  1019  it  passed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
house  of  Blois,     However,  the  power  of  the  family  was  soon 
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eodangercd  by  the  separation  or  Champagne  and  filois  under 
the  iwa  elder  sons  of  Odo  11.,  afiet  his  death  in  1037. 

The  county  of  Blois,  itself  the  original  seat  of  the  Capetians 
but  carved  out  of  their  dwindling  domain  in  favour  of  a 
boMile  bouse,  had  already  been  united  with  th^t  of  Chattres. 
The  enablishnicnt  of  the  same  house  in  Troyes  created 
■  slate  which  pressed  upon  Paris  both  from  the  west, 
ioulh,  and  cast,  and  was  frequently  hostile  to  it  Before 
long,  this  powerful  line  began  to  absorb  the  lesser  feudatories 
of  the  eastern  marchtand,  and  to  make  its  influence  felt 
-  even  over  the  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  After  the 
county  of  Viiry  was  transferred  from  the  obedience  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Reims  to  the  authority  of  the  counts  of 
Tfojes,  the  lords  of  the  amalgamated  fiefs  assumed  the 
widci  title  of  counts  of  Champagne,  and  become  one  of  the 
|[TeaieM  powers  in  France.  Against  these  gains  the  loss  of 
Touraine  was  but  a  small  one.  Odo's  grandson,  Stephen, 
Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres  (1089-1101),  was  one  of  the 
berues  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  thc^  father,  by  his  wife  Adeta, 
daughlcr  of  Wtlllam  the  Conqueror,  of  a  numerous  family  in 
wbotc  tnne  the  house  of  Blois  attained  its  highest  prosperity. 
His  second  »on,  Theobald  (11.  of  Champagne  and  iv.  of 
Blois,  called  lltcobald  the  (ireat,  died  115*)  reigned  over  both 
Noil  and  Champagne.  His  third  son,  Stephen,  acquired  not 
tnly  tlic  couniiei  of  Mortam  and  Boulogne  but  the  throne  of 
En^and.  His  fourth  son,  Henry,  was  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Wiocbester.  Though  Blois  and  Champagne  again  separated 
oMler  different  lines  of  the  house  of  Blois  after  Thoohald's 
dcstfa,  iheit  policy  remained  united,  and  their  influence  wu 
■till  formidable. 

Like  Blois,  Anjou  grew  up  out  of  the  original  domains  of 
Roben  the  Strong.      Fulk  the  Red,  who  died  in  941,  and 
«u   rcwjtfded   with   Anjou  for   his  prowess  in      ^ 
fctifltog  the  Nortnans,  was  the  first  hereditary 
Cooni  of  Anjou  of  whom  history  has  any  knowledge,  though 
I  tell  of  evlicr  mythic&l  heroes  and  a  witch  anccatrcsi^ 
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whose  taint  twisted  into  evil  the  Etrong  passions  and  high 
courage  of  the  later  representatives  of  the  race.  Though  theii 
exploits  are  told  in  a  somewhat  romantic  form,  there  remains 
enough  to  enable  us  to  form  more  individual  impressions  of 
the  fierce,  wajrward  Angevin  lords  than  of  most  c^  the  shadowy 
heroes  of  early  feudalism.  With  Geoffrey  Maitel,  great- 
grandson  of  Fulk  the  Red,  who  died  in  1060,  the  first  line 
of  the  Counts  of  Anjou  became  extinct ;  but  hu  sister's  son 
Geoffrey  the  Bearded  got  possession  of  the  county,  and  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  famous  line  that  later  ages  than  their  own 
celebrated  as  the  house  of  PlantageneL  His  descendants  . 
grew  in  dominions  and  influence.  Touraine  they  bad  pos- 
sessed since  Henry  1.  had  transferred  that  county  from  the 
house  of  Blois  to  Geoffrey  MarteL  They  now  turned  their 
eyes  on  Maine,  the  border  district  that  separated  them 
from  the  Normans.  This  broi^ht  about  a  long  struggle 
between  the  Norman  dukes  and  the  Angevin  counts,  whidi 
was  not  finally  ended  until  Henry  i.  of  Normandy  and 
England  married  his  daughter,  the  widowed  Empress  Matilda, 
to  Geoffrey  the  Fair,  from  which  marriage  sprang  the  greatest 
of  the  Angevins,  Henry  11.  of  England,  Normandy  and  Anjou. 
The  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  the  last  remaining  great  fief  of 
theCapetians  in  northern  and  central  France.  While  various 
kingdoms,  duchies,  and  counties  of  Burgundy  grew 
"'*"'  ''  up,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  imperial  lands  beyond 
the  Sa6ne  and  the  Rhone,  one  Richard  the  Justiciar,  famous 
like  all  the  founders  of  fiefs  as  a  successful  foe  of  the  Nor- 
man marauders,  became,  in  877,  the  first  duke  or  marquis 
of  that  Bui^ndy  which  became  a  French  vassal  state.  His 
brother  was  Boso,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  his 
brother-in-law  was  Rudolf,  king  of  Transjurane  Burgundy,  and 
his  son  was  Rudolf,  king  of  the  French.  His  sons  succeeded 
him  in  his  rule,  though  for  more  than  a  century  each  suc- 
cessive duke  received  a  fresh  formal  appointment ;  and  it 
was  not  until  a  junior  branch  of  the  Capetian  house  began 
with  Robert  the  Old  (1032-1073),  the  younger  brother  of 
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King  Hcniy  i„  that  the  hereditary  duchy  or  Bui^undy  can  be 
■■id  to  hare  been  definitively  csUblisbed. 

South  of  the  Loire  the  development  of  feudal  states  took 
even  a  more  decided  form  than  in  the  north.  In  these  regions 
feodal  separation  had  the  freest  field  to  run  riot. 
There  was  still  a  nominal  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who 
rai^l  be  regarded  as  having  some  sort  of  vague  authority 
over  the  old  A<]uitania  that  was  subsiantially  synonymous 
wilh  Bomh-westem  France;  Ijut  neither  in  Gascony,  nor 
Attvergnct  nor  in  La  Marche,  nor  in  the  Limousin  was  any 
recofiniiion  paid  to  this  sbadony  potentate.  The  duchy  of 
Aqtiitaine  seemed  on  the  verge  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
kuigdoot  of  France  and  disappearing  altogether  because  it 
Hood  oui»ide  the  newly  grown  feudal  system,  when,  like  the 
kingdom  of  France,  it  procured  a  new  lease  of  life  by  being 
|[nuitcd  to  a  house  that,  like  the  Robertians  of  Paris,  pos- 
K*Md  with  great  fiefs  a  firm  position  in  the  new  system. 
I  In  9>8  Bbles,  Count  of  I'oitou,  received  a  grant 
of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  in  951  William 
Tow-bMd,  his  son  by  a  daughter  of  Edward  the  KIder  of 
yttmei,  wu  confirmed  in  his  father's  possession  by  Louis 
d'Ontraner.  The  county  that  took  its  name  from  Poitiers 
«H  K  nilwUotial  inheritance.  It  was  the  marchland  that 
£vided  north  uid  loulh,  but  its  main  characteristics  were  those 
of  Uw  oocth.  Ita  upland*  seldom  permit  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  iu  manners,  tike  its  climate  and  tongue,  were  northern. 
As  (be  dialects  of  Romance  became  dilTerentiated,  Poitou 
■poke,  as  it  ititl  ipeaki,  a  dialect  of  the  north  French  tongue, 
the  l^nga*  tfoil.  Aquitaine  proper  spoke  the  southern  langue 
i'9C,  and  dificrcd  in  a  thousand  ways  from  the  colder,  fiercer. 
TwdCTt  mora  martial  lands  of  the  north.  But  the  infusion  of 
ftah  blood  ftom  Poitou  saved  the  Aquitaine  duchy  from 
Eight  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  counts  of  P<iitoa 
nicccssion  to  William  Tow-head,  seven  of  whoiv  1 
naoted  William.  Under  this  line  county  after  county  was 
added  to  the  oripnal  fief  of  Poitou.     At  last  all  the 
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LJmousin,  Auvergne,  and  parts  of  Bern  owned  them  as  at 
least  aominal  loids.  Gascony,  in  the  lands  beyond  the 
Garonne,  had  since  87a  been  ruled  by  a  hereditary  line  oi 
dukes,  whose  favourite  name  was  Sancho.  Oathe 
extinction  of  this  family,  Gascony,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, passed  in  io6a  to  William  vui.  of  Poitiers,  whose 
gtaodson  William  X.,  the  last  of  the  male  stock  of  the  house 
of  the  Guilhems,  died  in  1137,  leaving  the  nominal  over- 
lordship  over  the  swarm  of  seigneurs  that  mled  the  district 
between  the  Loire,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Cerenues  to  his 
daughter  Eleanor,  whose  vast  inheritance  made  Louis  vii.  of 
France  and  Henry  11.  of  England  in  succession  successful 
suitois  for  her  hand.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Williams,  Aquitaine  had  prospered  in  civilisatioD  and  the 
arts  \  and  their  court  at  Poitiers,  whose  magnificent  series  of 
Romanesque  basilicas  still  attests  the  splendour  of  their 
capital,  became  the  centre  of  the  earliest  literary  efforts  of 
the  troubadours,  the  poets  and  minstrels  of  the  langue  £oc, 
though  the  southern  tongue  of  the  court  was  not  the  Poitcvins' 
native  speech. 

To  the  east  of  Aquitaine  the  county  of  Toulouse  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  sort  of  monarchical  centralisation  that,  by  the 
Touiou  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  brought  the 
French  lands  beyond  the  Aquitanian  border,  the 
imperial  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  and  the  old 
Spanish  march  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  to  look  to 
Toulouse  as  the  source  of  its  intellectual  and  almost  of  its 
political  life.  The  lands  dependent  on  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
became  emphatically  the  Languedoc,  the  region  where  the 
Romance  vernacular  of  southern  Gaul  was  spoken  with  the 
greatest  purity  and  force.  While  the  subjects  of  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine  had  the  purity  of  their  Gascon  contaminated  by  the 
Basque  of  the  Pyrenean  valleys,  and  the  northern  idiom  of  the 
lands  beyond  the  Gironde  and  Dordogne,  the  followers  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse  spoke  the  same  tongue  as  the  But^ndian 
vassals   of  the  count    of  Provence,  or  the   fierce   marcher* 
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ruled  by  the  counts  of  BarceloDa.  The  tongue  of  Oc  has 
u  nuch  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  language  distinct  from 
DOtthem  French,  as  northern  French  has  to  be  considered 
■qnrale  fiom  Italian  or  Spanish.  It  was  the  first  Romance 
tongue  thai  boasledof  a  strong  vernacular  literature,  and  those 
who  spoke  it  were  the  first  Romance  people  to  attain  either  the 
Inxuries  or  corruptions  of  an  advanced  civilisation.  Its  spread 
over  southern  Gaul  drew  a  deep  dividing  line  between  northern 
and  southern  France  that  has  not  yet  been  blotted  out.  It 
give  the  subjects  of  the  southern  feudalists,  hke  the  counts 
of  T<Ki1oiise  and  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  a  solidarity  that 
mule  Ihem  almost  separate  nations,  like  the  Remings  or  the 
Bfctons.  Its  vast  expansion  between  the  Alps  and  the  Ebro 
bade  fair  to  overleap  the  boundaries  set  by  ihe  Treaty  of 
Verdun,  and  set  up  in  those  regions  a  well-defined  nationality 
■mag  and  coini>act  enough  to  be  a  make-weight  against  the 
growing  concentration  of  the  northern  French  under  the 
Capctian  kings.  But  the  civilisation  of  l^nguedoc  flowered 
too  eirly  to  produce  mature  fruiL  We  shall  see  how  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  succumbed  to  the  ruder  spirit  of  the  north. 
Raymond  1.,  the  first  hereditary  count  of  Toulouse,  died 
in  864.  His  successois.  with  whom  Raymond  was  ever  the 
favourite  name,  continued  to  grow  in  power  until  they  had 
Mkited  all  Languedoc  catty  in  the  twelfth  century.  Their 
berediury  hostility  to  Ihe  dukes  of  Aquitaine,  no  less  than 
the  centrirugal  lendcndei  of  southern  feudalism,  which  they 
conk)  at  best  tint  parlblty  counteiact,  prevented  their  atilhority 
(rom  titaining  wider  limits. 

Such  was  the  France  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries— 
divided,  cluolic,  aiutchic,  and  turbulent,  yet  full  of  vigorous 
Ble  and  many-sided  activity.  Its  growth  was  slower,  its 
ntplol?*  less  dauling  than  those  of  conlcmpornry  Germany, 
thoogh  perhaps  it  was  developing  on  more  solid  and  pcr- 
nancnl  lines.  Even  when  Germany  was  itiill  the  chief  [xilitical 
ocMre  of  the  Weill,  the  fame  of  the  French  warrior  had  ex- 
S  over  all  Europe.    The  alliance  with  the  Church  Hid 
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much,  the  prevalence  of  the  Cltuiiac  idea  did  more  to  bring  this 
about  The  wanderings  of  the  Nonnans  first  spread  abroad 
the  terror  of  the  Frankish  name.  The  Crnndes  became 
an  essentially  Frankish  movement,  and  made  the  Prankish- 
kQJght  the  type  of  the  feudal  wanior.  But  the  concentration 
of  Fram^  into  a  great  state  followed  very  slowly  on  the 
growth  of  the  reputation  of  the  indindual  Frenchman. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE  CLUNIAC   REFORUATION   (9TO-IO73) 
AND   ITALY   IN  THE   ELEVENTH   CENTURY* 

End  of  the  Dark  Agta — Beginnings  of  tbe  daniu  Reformation — The  Coa- 
greg&tioD  of  Clunj— CluDlac  ideals  —  CunaldoU  and  VallombroM — 
Heniy  til.  joins  the  Reformers — TheGermui  reforming  Popo — Leo  IX. — 
South  Ital;  and  Sicily  in  the  Elevenlh  Centuiy— The  &nt  eoming  of  the 
Nonnaiu — Aveisa — The  sons  oF  Tancred  and  the  Coaqoest  of  Apulia — 
Robert  Guisard—Leo  ix.  and  the  Nonnans— Batlle  of  Civitata— Earlj 
Career  of  Hildehrand— Nich(dai  II.— The  Reform  of  Papal  Electtoai— 
The  Normiuu  become  Papal  Vassali — Milan  submits  to  Rome — Rogn's 
Conquest  of  Sidl]'— Feudalisn  in  Souibem  Italr- 

The  Dark  Ages  were  well  over  by  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  after  a  century  of  anarchy,  even  feudalism  had 
Endorthe  become  a  comparatively  tolerable  form  of  govern- 
Dark  Agas.  ment.  The  stronger  military  states  had  absorbed 
their  weaker  neighbours,  and,  beyond  the  Alps  at  least,  the 
disintegrating  tendency  of  feudal  doctrine  had  received  a 
decided  check,  not  only  in  the  strong  monarchy  of  the 
Germans,  but  even  in  the  growth  of  vigorous  feudal  poten- 
tates such  as  the  margraves  of  the  eastern  irODtier  of  the 
Empire,  the  dukes  of  the  Normans,  and  the  counts  of 
Flanders  or  of  Toulouse.     There  were  again  forces  making 

■  Moellei't  CJtunA  History  [translated  from  the  German),  givet  ft  b«ld 
but  full  and  learned  summaiy  of  the  ecclesiastical  hiitoiy  of  the  whole 
period.  Gieselei't  Chunk  Hiitary  (also  translated),  il  valofttde  far  its 
numerous  citations  of  original  teils.  Besides  Gibbon's  famous  Gfiy-sJilh 
chapter  on  the  Nornmns  in  Italy,  Delarc's  Let  N»nna»ds  tm  Itaiit 
{10J6-1073)  gives  an  elaborate  and  careful  account  of  the  Nonnan  histoiT 
in  Italy  up  to  the  accession  of  Greeory  vii. 
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towirds  order,  law,  and  peace.     The  stale  had  been  saved 
rrom  absolute  annihilation. 

The  Church  was  not  yet  in  so  sound  a  position.  She  had 
outltred  the  worst  brutalities  of  the  tenth  century,  but  the 
Serce,  lawless,  grasping  baron,  who  Teared  neither  God  nor 
tnan,  was  still  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  revived 
lay-power  tended  of  itself  to  correct  the  worst  abuses.  The 
Empire  had,  as  we  have  seen,  refonned  the  Papacy.  But  if 
the  Church  was  to  live,  it  could  not  owe  its  life  to  the 
patronage  or  goodwill  of  outside  reformers.  The  Church 
most  reform  itself. 

Signs  of  such  a  purification  of  the  Church  from  within  had 
long  been  manifest,  but  the  little  band  of  innovators  found  it 
no  easy  laik  to  preach  to  a  world  that  knew  no  law  but  the 
law  of  the  slrongci.  As  ever  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  new 
monastic  movement  heralded  in  the  work  of  rcromiatton.  As 
the  Carolingian  reformation  is  associated  with  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  so  ii  the  reformation  of  the  eleventh  century 
aaaociated  with  the  monks  of  Cluny. 

In  910  Duke  William  the  Pious  of  Aquitaine  founded  a 
new  monastery  at  Cluny,  in  French  Burgundy,  a  few  miles 
from  the  bishop's  town  of  Macon.  He  appointed  -^f^  ^^y 
Berao^  a  noble  Bur^undian,  as  its  head,  and  pro-  hiitcrrof 
cvtcd  Cor  it  absolute  immunity  from  all  external  '"'^' 
eccleaiasiical  jurisdiction  save  that  of  the  Roman  See.  Berno 
alroK  to  establish  a  complete  and  loyal  observance  of  the 
ntleorSl.  Renedicl,and  the  piety  and  earnestness  of  his  monks 
»oon  attracted  attention,  wealth,  followers.  Corrtipt  old  cora- 
■BOnitics  or  new  foundations  sought  the  guidance  or  the  pro- 
tectioa  of  the  abbots  of  Cluny.  But  the  Benedictine  system 
was  IJniited  to  b  single  houic,  and  afforded  no  room  for  Ihc 
crowd  of  disciples  who  wished  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
model  monastety.  Odo,  the  second  abbot  (9aT-94i)>  "Uricd 
ihe  ncmorabic  nmn.istic  reformation  which,  in  a  few 
yean,  «m  embodied  in  the  '  Consuetu dines  Cluniaccnses,' 
and  Uk  'Congregation  of  Clany.'    By  11  a  plan  was  found  for 
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combining  formal  adherence  to  the  Strict  rule  of  St  Benedict 
irith  the  practical  necessity  of  maintaining  the  rule  of  Quny 
over  its  dependent  communities.  If  under  the  old  system 
a  new  house  weie  formed  under  the  direction  of  a  famous 
monastery,  the  new  establishment,  when  it  had  received 
its  constitution,  parted  company  from  its  parent  stock, 
and,  like  a  Greek  colony,  became  independent  and  self- 
governing.  The  Cluniacs  prevented  this  by  regarding  the 
daughter  communities  as  parts  of  themselves.  In  whatso- 
ever part  of  Christendom  a  monastery  on  Cluniac  lines 
ThaCon-  ^'^  established,  it  was  still  in  law  a  part  of 
KTsgation  the  great  Burgundian  convent.  Its  head  was 
rfciuny.  jjjg  arch-abbot,  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  What  local 
self-government  was  necessary  was  del^ated  to  a  prior,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  to  whom  he  was 
responsible.  From  time  to  time  the  dependent  communities 
sent  representatives  to  the  periodical  chapters  that  met  at 
Cluny,  under  the  presidency  of  the  abbot.  By  this  means  a 
upity  of  oryanisntinn,  a  military  discipline,  a  control  over 
weak  brethren,  and  a  security  was  procured,  which  was  im- 
possible under  the  Benedictine  rule.  When  each  monastery 
was  as  independent  for  all  practical  purposes  as  a  modem 
Congregational  chapel,  it  was  impossible,  in  an  age  when 
public  opinion  hardly  existed,  to  reform  a  lax  community,  and 
it  was  difScult  for  an  isolated  flock  of  unwarlike  men  to 
protect  themselves  from  feudal  violence  or  the  equally  fierce 
hostility  of  the  secular  clergy.  Besides  unity  of  organisation, 
the  control  exercised  over  the  whole  order  of  Cluny  gave 
the  brethren  jnity  of  purpose,  doctrine,  and  policy; 

Brought  under  the  Immediate  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  at 
a  time  when  monastic  immunities  from  episcopal  autho- 
rity had  not  become  common,  the  Cluniacs  taught  from 
the  beginning  a  high  doctrine  as  to  the  power  of  the 
apostolic  see.  They  saw  that  the  great  danger  to  religiwi 
was  in  the  feudalJsation  of  the  Church.  Bishops  were  m 
danger  of  becoming  barons  in  mitres.     Kings  looked  upon 
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prelates  as  officials  bound  to  do  them  senice,  and  patrons 
■old  benefices  to  the  highest  bidder.  Monasteries  were 
often  in  danger  of  absolute  secularisation.  So  comipt  and 
Ux  were  even  the  better  sort  of  regulars  that  the  Saxon  monk 
Widukiod,  the  historian  of  his  people,  naively  complains 
of  tfac  '  grave  persecution '  whi:h  beset  the  poor  religious  ol 
bit  time,  and  laments  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  some  bishops 
who  mainUuned  that  it  was  better  that  there  should  be  a  few 
ascetic  regulars  than  houses  filled  with  negligent  monks, 
forgetting,  as  he  innocently  adds,  that  the  tares  and  the 
wheat  were  ordered  to  grow  up  together  until  the  harvest 
time.  The  chief  dangers  of  the  Church  were  simony  and  the 
mafriage  of  clerks.  To  keep  tHe  Church  apart  from  the 
iteM  teemed  to  the  Ciuniac  leaders  the  only  possible  way 
of  secnrtng  a  Ijclter  state  of  things.  Their  ideal  was  the 
lepanUion  of  the  Church  from  the  Siate,~and  the  reorganisa- 
tioa  of  the  Church  under  discrpline  such  as  could  only  be 
eicTcited  by  the  Pope,  who  was  to  stand  to  the  whole  Church 
as  tbc  abbot  of  Cluny  stood  to  each  scattered  Ciuniac 
pciOTT — the  one  nltimate  source  of  jurisdiction,  the  universal 
bishofiv  appointing  and  degrading  the  diocesan  bishops  as 
the  abbot  made  and  unmade  the  Ciuniac  priors.  1'he  bishop, 
tbe  aecular  priest,  even  the  monk,  had  no  rights  of  his 
own  that  were  not  ultinutely  derivative  from 
the  unique  soarcc  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  .nii  Pipii 
the  chair  of  St.  IVler.  The  Forged  Decretals  ^,'';J;'^ 
MippUed  convenient  arguments  for  such  a  syster 


The  necmilics  of  the  times  supplied  a  sort  of  justification 
for  h.  iFeudal  anarchy  made  it  natural  for  good  men 
b>  •dcQtiiy  the  secular  power  with  the  works  of  darkness, 
aiod  regard  the  ecclesiastical  power  as  alone  emanating 
from  CotLj  After-ages  were  to  show  that  the  remedy  was 
AhaoM  U  bad  as  the  disease,  and  that  there  was  as  much 
dftngcr  of  secular  motives,  greed  for  domination,  for  wealth 
cod  Influence  in  the  unconttulled  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
■aiboTtty,  ai  in  the  lay  power  that  they  dreaded.      But  lh« 
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early  Cluniacs  bad  faith  in  tfieir  principles,  and  sought  in 
realising  them  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
They  lived  holy  and  self-denying  lives  in  an  age  of  brutal 
violence  and  lust  A  moral  and  an  intellectual  refonnation 
preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  ecclesiastical  reform- 
ation that  was  preached  from  Cluny  with  the  fervour  of 
a  new  gospel 

Under  the  influence  of  the  reformed  clergy^  study  and 
lgjr"ing  agnjp  Itfram^  possiblo  to  a  large  class.  'l''he  mMV- 
astic  and  cathedral  schools  t>eyond  the  Alps  became  the 
centres  of  ardent  study  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  science. 
In  Italy  grammarians  expounded  the  classics,  and  civilians 
commented  upon  the  Roman  law.  The  career  of  Gerbert  is 
but  typical  of  that  of  a  large  number  of  others.  The  Lombard 
Lanfranc,  and  the  Burgundian  Anselm,  took  the  new  culture 
over  the  Alps  to  the  Norman  monastery  of  Le  Bee,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  new  birth  of  learning  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Nor  did  the  monastic  reformation  stop  with 
Neworden  the  Congregation  of  Cluny.  In  luly  in  particular, 
Id  iwiy.  where  a  swarm  of  new  orders  arose,  extreme  ascetic- 
ism and  utter  self-renunciation  stood  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  violence,  greed,  and  profligacy  that  marked  lulian  life  as 
a  whole.  Romuald  of  Ravenna,  the  spiritual  director  of 
Otto  III.,  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  gathered  round  himself 
great  bands  of  solitaries  from  whom  sprang  the 
^™  order  of  Camaldoli,  so  called  from  an  inaccessible 

spot  in  the  Apennines,  near  Arezzo,  where  one  of  Rorouald's 
troops  of  followers  had  settled.  A  monk  of  this  order,  Peter 
Damiani,  soon  took  a  very  foremost  part  in  the  religious 
reformation  of  Italy,  and  first  made  the  enthusiastic  anchorites 
minister  to  the  spread  of  the  new  hierarchical  ideal.  Not  far 
from  the  hermits  of  Camaldoli,  John  Gualbert,  a  Tuscan 
lord,  established  Che  strict  coenobidc  order  of 
Vallombrosa.  The  same  influence  spread  all  ow 
Europe,  and  penetrated  into  even  the  most  conservative 
cloisters  of  the  followers  of  St.  Benedict.    The  faith,  seal,  and 
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enihusiasm  of  the  champions  of  the  new  order  carried  every- 
thing before  it     Under  Henry  in,  the  reformers  had  won 
over  the  Emperor  himself  to  their  cause.     The  Henry  ni. 
ttrong  arm  of  the  king  had  purified  the  Papacy  ^^J^™' 
and    handed    over    its    direction    to    men    of  reromiiiig 
the   new   school.       But    though    willing    to    use   ?■">■• 
the   help  of   the    secular   arm    to   carry   out  their   forward 
policr,  the  Cluniac  reformers  never  swerved  from  their  con- 
viction that  lay  interference  with  the  spiritual  power  lay  at  the 
very  root  of  the  worst  disorders  of  the  time.     Even  when 
accepting  the  favours  of  the  great  Emperor,  they  never  lost 
«ighi  of  the  need  of  emphasising  the  independence  of  the 
•pirituality.     However  needful  was  the  imperial  sword  to  free 
the  Papacy  from  the  Tusculan  tradition,  and  to  put  down 
the  luy  monk  and  the  feudalist  bishop,  they  saw  clearly  that 
it  stood  in  the  way  of  ihe  fuli  realisation  of  their  dreams. 

Aftet  the  synod  of  Sutri,  a  whole  series  of  German  Popes 
waa  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  received  by  Ihe  Church 
with  hardly  a  murmur,  though  the  young  dtacon  TbeQennin 
llildcbnnd,  soon  to  become  the  soul  of  the  new  nformiiK 
movement,  attached  himself  to  the  deposed  '"'"•■■ 
Grrgory  vi.  and  accompanied  him  on  his  exile.  But  to  most 
of  the  reformers  the  rude  justice  of  Sutri  seemed  a  just  if 
tnepilar  solution  of  an  intolerable  situation.  The  puritan 
seal  of  ibc  German  Popes  seemed  the  best  result  of  the 
alliance  of  the  Emperor  and  the  reforming  party.  The  first 
two  retgoed  too  short  a  time  to  be  able  to  effect  much,  leaving 
rt  to  Leo  IX.,  the  third  Ucnuan  Pope,  to  permanently  identify 
Ihe  pttpal  llirone  with  the  spirit  of  Cluny. 

00  the    death    of   Damasus,   the   Romans  called   upon 
HcDfy  IIL,  who  wa«  then  at  Worms,  to  give  them  another  Pope 
TiM    Emperor  choae    for    tliis    post    his    cousin    l*b1X.. 
Brano,  the  brother  of  Conrad  of  Carinthia,  the  J^'oM. 
■MBetime  rival  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  and  the  son  of  the  elder 
Conrad,  node  of  the  fint  of  the  Salian  emperors.     Despite 

1  high  birth,  Bruno  had  long  turned  from  politics  to  the 
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service  of  the  Church,  and  had  become  the  ardent  diaciple 
of  the  school  of  Clunjr.  As  bishop  of  Toul,  he  had  governed 
his  diocese  with  admirable  care  and  prudence,  and  his  great 
influence  had  enabled  him  to  confer  many  weighty  services, 
both  on  Henry  and  his  father  in  Lorraine.  When  offered  the 
Papacy  by  his  kinsman,  Bruno  accepted  the  post  only  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  be  canonically  elected  by  the  det^ 
and  people  of  Rome.  Early  in  1049  he  travelled  over  the 
Alps  in  the  humble  guise  of  a  pilgitm.  He  visited  Cluny  on 
his  way  to  receive  spiritual  encouragement  from  his  old 
teachers  for  the  great  task  that  lay  before  bim.  He  there 
added  to  his  scanty  following  the  yoimg  monk  Hildebrand, 
whose  return  to  the  city  in  the  new  Pope's  train  proclaimed 
that  strict  hierarchical  ideas  would  now  have  the  ascendency 
at  the  Curia,  Joyfully  accepted  by  the  Romans,  Bruno 
assumed  the  title  of  Leo  ix.  For  the  short  five  years  of 
his  pontificate,  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  heart  into  a 
policy  of  reformation.  In  an  Easter  Synod  in  Rome  (1049), 
stem  decrees  were  fulminated  against  simony  and  clerical 
marriage.  But  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  radical  cure, 
and  Leo  was  compelled  to  depart  somewhat  from  his  original 
severity.  He  soon  saw  that  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  would 
not  be  best  furthered  by  his  remaining  at  Rome,  and  the  spedal 
characteristic  of  his  pontificate  was  his  constant  journeying 
through  all  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  During  these 
travels  Leo  was  indefatigable  in  holding  synods,  attending 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  the  consecration  of  churches,  the 
translation  of  the  rehcs  of  martyrs.  His  ubiquitous  energy 
made  the  chief  countries  in  Europe  realise  that  the  Papacy 
was  no  mere  abstraction,  and  largely  furthered  the  centralisa- 
tion of  the  whole  Church  system  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pope.  Wherever  he  went,  decrees  against  simony  and  the 
marri^e  of  priests  were  drawn  up.  In  Germany,  Henry  ili. 
gave  him  active  support.  In  France  he  excited  the  jealousy 
of  King  Henry  i.  Invited  to  Reims  by  the  archbishop  for 
the   consecration    of    a    church,    he    summoned    a    French 
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■fBOcI  to  that  city.  Abtrmed  at  this  exercise  of  jurisdic- 
tion vidiin  French  dominions,  Henry  t.  strove  to  prevent 
hit  bi.ihops'  attendance  by  summoning  them  to  follow  him 
to  the  6cld.  Only  a  few  bishops  ventured  to  disobey  iheir 
king,  but  a  swarm  of  abtwts,  penetrated  by  the  ideals  of 
ChiDy,  gave  number  and  dignity  to  the  Synod  of  Reims, 
aiul  did  not  hesitate  to  join  the  Pope  in  excommunicating 
the  absent  bishops.  The  restless  Leo  sought  to  revive  the 
feeble  remnants  of  North  African  Christianity,  and  began  the 
renewed  tTOubks  with  the  Eastern  Church,  which  soon  led 
to  the  final  breach  with  the  Patriarch  Csrularius  [see  page 
i6jj.  'lite  all-embtacing  activity  of  Leo  led  to  his  active 
imofcreoce  in  southern  Italy,  where  the  advent  of  a  swarm 
of  Norman  adventurers  had  already  changed  the  whole  com- 
|>Inion  of  affairs. 

Eatly  in  the  eleventh  century,  southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  rtill  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and,  as  in 
the  day*  of  ChaTlcmagne,  were  still  outposts  both  of  the 
Orthodox  and  Mohammedan  East.  Sicily  had  aantbern 
been  entirely  Saracen  since  the  capttiic  '.>f  Syra-  '"'r"!! 
one  m  877  [see  Penod  1.  pp.  460  461J.  though  Eievtmh 
dw  predatory  hordes,  which  landed  from  time  to  Ccntui).. 
time  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  had  failed  to  establish  [)er- 
iMUicni  settlements,  the  various  attempts  ol  the  Eastern  Em- 
perors to  win  liack  their  former  island  possession  had  proved 
dnastfOus  failures.  In  southern  Italy  the  Catapnn  or  governor 
of  the  Greek  Emperors  still  ruled  over  the  '  theme  of  Lom- 
bard)' '  from  his  capital  of  Ban,  but  in  the  tenth  century,  the 
Lombard  Dukes  of  Uencvento,  Salerno,  and  Capua  won  back 
ntoch  of  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  by  their  ancestors. 
The  Iraniient  successes  of  Otto  11.  (93i-i),  had  done  some- 
thing to  discourage  Greeks  and  Saracens  ah  ke,  despite  the  igno- 
rainknis  failure  that  ultimately  led  to  his  fljght  [see  pages  38-39]. 
1b  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  southern  Italy  was 
slin  divided  between  Greeks  and  Lombards,  and  the  growing 
•pirft  of  Catholic  enthusiasm  made  the  Orthodoi  yoke  harder 
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to  bear  by  those  subjects  of  the  theme  of  Lombardy,  who 
were  Italian  rather  than  Greek  in  their  sympathy.  Between 
loii  and  1013  Meles,  a  citizen  of  Bari,  a  Catholic  of 
Lombard  origin,  took  advantage  of  a  Sancen  inroad  to 
revolt  against  the  Eastern  Emperor.  Driven  into  exile  by 
the  failure  of  his  attempt,  he  sought  all  over  southern  Italy 


for  allies  to  recommence   the    struggle.     The   fame   of  the 

Thcflnt       Nonnans  as  soldiers  was  already  known  in  the 

coming        south  of  Italy,  and  chance  now  threw  Meles  in 

NonnaiM,     the  Way  of  some  Norman  wairior-pilgrims,  whom 

><"7-  devotion    to    the   Archangel    had    taken   to  the 

sanctuary  of  St.  Michael,  in  Monte  Gargano,  in  imitation  of 

which  a  Neustrian  bishop  had  some  generations  before  set  up 

the  famous  monastery  of  St  Klichael  in  Peril  of  the  Sea. 
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Mdes  proposed  to  the  pilgrim  leader,  Ralph  de  Toeny, 
thit  be  should  join  with  him  against  the  Greeks.  Pope 
Benedict  viii.  encouraged  the  enterprise,  and  the  adventurous 
Normans  gteedily  welcomed  the  opportunity.  In  loi  7,  Meles 
and  his  northern  allies  won  a  victory  over  the  Greeks  at 
Qvitate  in  the  Capitanata.  'This  victory,'  sang  the  Nonnan 
tfajroiing  chronicler,  William  of  Apulia,  'mightily  increased  the 
coinage  of  the  Normans.  They  saw  thai  the  Greeks  were 
cowards,  and  that,  instead  of  meeting  the  enemy  face  to  face, 
ihey  only  knew  how  to  take  refuge  in  flight'  ^,,„,„a 
Other  Normans  flocked  frum  their  distant  home  Riiphor 
on  the  report  of  rich  booty  and  fair  lands  10  be  '•'"'"■ 
won  on  easy  terms  in  Apulia.  But  they  despised  their  enemy 
too  much,  and  in  1019  a  battle  fought  on  the  historic  field 
of  Canns  annihilated  ihc  little  Norman  band.  Meles  and 
[Ulpb  hastened  over  the  Alps,  in  the  hopes  of  interesting 
Henry  II.  in  iheir  cause.  Even  the  death  of  Meles  was 
not  fatal  lo  the  fortune  of  his  allies.  Some  survivors 
[rem  Cannae  look  service  with  the  princes  of  Capua  and 
SAlemo,  and  ihe  abbot  of  Monic  Casino.  They  were  mere 
OWiCCRaries,  and  willingly  sold  their  swords  lo  the  highest 
Uddd.  When  Henry  11.  made  his  transient  appearance  in 
toutheni  Italy  in  toaa  [see  page  jo],  he  found  his  chief 
obstacle  In  the  new  Greek  fortress  of  Troja,  obstinately  de- 
fended by  some  valiant  Normans  in  the  pay  of  their  old  foe 
ihcCaUpan. 

Other  Normans  now  flocked  to  the  land  of  promise.  Among 
Ibete  was  a  chieftain  named  Runulf,  who  joined  Sergiui, 
Prince  of  Naples,  a  vassal  of  the  Greeks,  in  his  war  against 
the  Ijambard  prince  Pandutf  of  Capua.  In  reward  for  bis 
Kmcei  Ranulf  received  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  where  he  built  in  1030  a  town  named 
Amsa,   the   first    Norman   settlement   in   Italy.   p„„j,,|oB 

Tfab  EooiMjation  makes  a  new  dep.irture  in  Nor   sfAvtiu,^^ 

man  policy.    The  Normans  no  lunger  came  to  '"'^ 
Italy  a*  Uolaied  adventurers  willing  to  sell  their  swords  to  the 
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behest  Iridder.  By  much  the  same  aits  as  those  bjr  which 
their  brethren  bter  got  hold  of  the  furest  parts  of  Wales 
and  Ireland,  the  adventurers  strove  to  carve  feudal  states 
for  themselves  out  of  the  chaos  of  soathem  IUI7.  Whilst 
cleverly  otilising  the  feuds  that  raged  around  them,  they 
pursued  their  interests  with  such  dexterity,  courage,  uid 
clear-headed  selfishness,  that  brilliant  success  soon  crowned 
their  efforts.  Conrad  n.  sojourned  at  Capna  in  1038,  de- 
posed Pandulf  and  confirmed  Rooulf  in  the  possession  of 
Aversa,  which  he  erected  into  a  county  owing  hom^e  to  the 
Western  Emperor.  Three  of  the  twelve  sons  of  the  Norman 
lord,  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  now  left  their  scanty  patrimony  in 
the  CStentin  and  joined  the  Normans  in  Italy.  Their  names 
Tht  tana  of  ^^'^  Willtam  of  the  Iron  Arm,  Drogo,  and  Hum- 
Tincrtdot  phrey.  In  ro^S  they  joined  the  Greeks  under 
Haouvmi.  George  Maniaces  in  an  attempt  to  espel  the 
Mohammedans  Irom  Sicily.  Messina  and  Syracuse  were 
captured,  but  an  afiront  to  their  companion-in-arms  Ardouin 
drove  the  Normans  back  to  the  mainland  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  and  led  them  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Greeks 
by  a  strange  compound  of  violence  and  treachery.  Ardouin 
their  friend  took  the  Greek  pay  and  became  governor  of 
MelS,  the  key  of  Apulia.  He  proposed  to  the  Nonnans  that 
he  should  deliver  Melfi  to  them,  and  make  that  a  starting- 
point  for  the  conquest  of  Apulia,  which  he  proposed  to 
divide  between  them  and  himself.  The  northerners  accepted 
Conqueitor  his  proposals.  In  1041  Melfi  was  delivered  into 
Apulia,  iiMi-i.  iheir  hands,  and  a  long  war  broke  out  between 
them  and  their  former  allies.  By  shrewdly  putting  AdenuUiis, 
the  Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento  at  the  head  of  their  annies, 
the  Normans  got  allies  that  were  probably  necessary  in  the 
early  years  of  the  struggle.  But  they  were  soon  strong 
enough  to  repudiate  their  associate.  The  divisions  of  the 
Greeks  further  faciliuied  their  task.  In  ro43  William  of  the 
Iron  Arm  was  proclaimed  lord  of  the  Nonnans  of  Apulia, 
with  Melfi  as  the  centre  of  his  power. 
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In  1046  William  of  A|>ulLa  died,  and  Drogo,  his  brother, 
■ucceede'f  htm.  Heniy  lit.,  then  in  Italy,  recognised  Drogo 
as  Count  of  Apulia,  while  renewing  the  grant  of  Aversa 
to  another  Raoulf  He  also  urged  the  Normans  to  drive  out 
of  Benevcnto  the  Lombards,  who  after  the  spread  of  the 
Nonnan  power  were  making  common  cause  with  the  Greeks. 
About  this  time  a  fourth  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauie-  Robe^ 
rille  came  to  Italy,  where  he  soon  made  himself  the  Oui'MfJ- 
hero  of  the  Norman  conquerors.  Anna  Comnena,  the  literary 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexius,  describes  Robert  Guiscard 
aa  he  appeared  to  his  enemies.  'His  high  stature  excelled 
thai  of  the  most  mighty  warriors.  His  complexion  was  ruddy, 
bit  hail  fair,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  eyes  flashed  tire.  It  is 
said  that  his  roicc  was  like  the  voice  of  a  whole  multitude,  and 
could  put  10  flight  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,'  A  poor 
gentleman's  son,  Robert  was  consumed  by  ambition  to  do 
grtai  deeds,  and  joined  to  great  bravery  and  strength  an 
extraordinary  subtlety  of  spiriL  His  surname  of  Guiscard  is 
thought  to  testify  lo  his  ability  and  craft.  Badly  received  by 
hit  brothera  in  Apulia,  he  was  reduced  to  taking  service  with 
the  Frince  of  Capua  against  his  rival  of  Salerno.  Events 
toon  gave  hini  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  a  formidable  combination  was  forming  against 
the  Nonnans.  Argyrus,  son  of  Meles,  had  deserted  his  father's 
poliqr  and  came  from  Constantinople,  as  Patiician  and  Cata- 
lan (Goremor),  with  s[)ecittl  commissions  from  the  ^^^  |^  ^^^^^ 
Emperor.  Unablt?  to  peisuadc  the  Normans  to  ai^aituia 
take  service  with  the  Emperor  against  the  Persians,  '^»™'■"•■ 
he  soon  waged  war  0|>cnly  against  them,  and  procured  the 
nofder  of  Count  Drogo  in  1051,  but  was  soon  driven  to  take 
icAige  in  Ban.  Meanwhile  Leo  ix.  had  become  Pope,  and 
Ui  aU-abBori}ing  curiosity  had  led  him  to  two  journeys  into 
Italy,  where  he  persuaded  the  inhaliitants  of  Bene- 
to  accept  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See  against  the 
Northmen.  It  looked  as  if  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Eapjra  vov  likely  to  combine  with  the   Papacy  and  the 
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Lombards  to  get  rid  of  the  resdess  adventurers.  In  1051 
Henry  iii.  granted  the  duchy  of  Benevento  to  the  Roman 
Church,  and  Leo  hurried  from  Hungary  to  southmi  Italy  to 
enforce  his  claims  on  his  new  possession. 

In  May  1053  Leo  tx.  reached  Monte  Casina  There  soon 
flocked  round  him  a  motley  army,  drawn  together  &om  every 
B  tti  of  district  of  central  and  southern  Italy  and  eager 
civitat*,  to  uphold  the  Holy  Father  against  the  Norman 
■o»-  usurpers ;  but  the  few  hundred  Germans,  who  had 

followed  the  Pope  over  the  Alps,  were  probably  more  service- 
able in  the  field  than  the  mixed  multitude  of  Italians.  The 
Normans,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  united  all  their  scanty 
forces  for  a  decisive  struggle.  The  armies  met  on  18th 
June  near  Civitate  (Civitella)  on  the  banks  of  the  Fortore, 
the  place  of  the  first  Norman  victory  in  Italy.  The  long- 
haired and  gigantic  Germans  affected  to  despise  their 
diminutive  Norman  foes,  and  the  fiercest  fight  was  fought 
between  the  Pope's  fellow  -  countrymen  and  Humphrey 
of  Hauteville,  the  new  Count  of  Apulia,  who  commanded 
the  Norman  right.  There  the  Norman  horse  long  soi^ht 
in  vain  to  break  up  the  serried  phalanx  of  the  German 
infantry.  But  the  left  and  centre  of  the  Normans,  led  respec- 
tively by  Richard,  the  new  Count  of  Aversa,  and  Robert 
Guiscard,  easily  scattered  the  enemies  before  them,  and, 
returning  in  good  time  from  the  pursuit,  enabled  Humphrey 
to  win  a  final  victory  over  the  Germans.  Leo  IX.  barely 
escaped  with  his  liberty  from  the  fatal  field.  Peter  Damiani 
and  the  zealots  denounced  him  for  his  unseemly  participation 
in  acts  of  violence,  and  the  object  which  had  induced  him  to 
depart  from  his  sacred  calling  had  been  alt<^ether  unfulfilled. 
Peace  ^^  retired  to  Benevenio,  where  he  soon  came  to  an 

between  tha  understanding  with  the  Normans,  giving  them  his 
mn^^"*  apostolic  blessing  and  absolving  them  from  their 
Papc.  blood-guiltiness.     Even  in  the  moment  of  victory 

the  Normans  had  shown  every  respect  to  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  self-interest  now  combined  with  enthusiasm  to 
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make  them  his  friends.  But  Leo  entered  into  no  fornnal 
trealjr  with  thcrn.  He  remained  at  Benevenio,  carefully 
watching  ttietr  movements  and  corresponding  with  Constan- 
line  Monomachus  in  the  hope  of  renewing  the  league  against 
tbem.  But  his  dealings  with  the  Greek  Empire  soon  broke 
down  owing  to  the  theological  differences  which  the  acute 
bOGtility  of  Leo  and  Michael  Cxrularius  now  brought  to 
■  head  Leo  gave  up  all  hope  of  western  help  when  he 
fulmiiuicd  the  excommunication  ag^nsl  Caerularius,  which 
led  at  once  to  the  final  sjjlit  of  Catholic  and  Orthodox.  In 
the  spring  of  1054  he  returned  to  Rome  and  died.  His 
exploits  and  holy  life  had  given  him  a  great  reputation 
for  holiness,  and  he  was  canonised  as  a  saint.  Even  the 
dtaaster  of  Civitate  and  the  eastern  schism  did  little  to 
ditnintih  his  glory. 

Leo  ix.'s  successor  as  Pope  was  another  German,  Gebhard, 
bishop  of  Eichstidt,  who  took  the  name  of  Victor  11.  (1054- 
1057).     He  continued  to  work  on  the  lines  of  victor  11.. 
Pope  Leo,  though  more  in  ihc  spirit  of  a  politi-   '»s*-ios7' 
cian.      During    Victor's    pontificate,     Henry    in.    made    his 
•eoood  and  last  visit  to  Italy  (1055).     His  presence  was  highly 
Decenary.      His    strongest    Italian   enemy,   the  H«nryiif» 
powerful  Marquis  Bonifare  of  Tuscany,  was  dead,   i»tvuitto 
leaving  an  only  daughter  Matilda  heiress  of  his    "  *"'  '"^^ 
peat  inheritance.     Boniface's  widow  Beatrice  soon  found  a 
second  husband  in  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  Duke   of  Lower 
Lorraine,  the  chief  enemy  of  Henry  in  Germany.     In  this 
anion  there  was  a  danger  of  the  German  and  Italian  opposi- 
tion to  the  Empire  being  combined.      But   the  formidable 
league  dissolved  at  once  on  Henry's  appearance.    Godfrey  fled 
from  lulj,  and  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  were  ted  into  honour- 
able   captivity    in    Germany.      Godfrey's    brother  Frederick, 
Uthcffo  a  scheming  ccrlesiastic,  renounced  the  world,  and  be-  1 
came  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  monks  of  Monte  Casino^    [ 
It  the  death  of  the  Emperor  and  the  long  minority  tl 
lowed,  soon  restored  the  power  uf  the  heiress  of  Bonif^i 
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The  Countess  Matilda,  powerftil  alike  in  Tuscan3r  and  north  of 
the  Apennines,  became  the  most  zealous  of  the  allies  of  the 
Poridonot  P^P^^T-  ^^  support  gave  that  material  assist- 
I  ance  without  which  the  purely  spiritual  aims  of 
the  Papacy  could  hardly  prevaiL  At  the  moment 
when  the  Papacy  bad  permanently  absorbed  the  teachings  of 
Cluny,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  that  the  greatest 
temporal  power  of  middle  Italy  was  on  its  side.  It  was  a 
solid  compensation  for  Leo's  failure  against  the  Normans. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  real  crises  of  history. 
The  new  spirit  had  gained  ascendency  at  Rome,  and  the 
Hiidebnnd'i  pca'  113"  ^^  arisen  who  was  to  present  the 
early  catccr  papal  ideal  with  all  the  authority  of  genius. 
■tac  r.  jjjj(jg]jjj,n(j  (jf  Soana'  was  the  son  of  a  well-to- 
do  Tuscan  peasant ;  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  uncle, 
abbot  of  the  strict  convent  of  St.  Mary's  on  the  Aventine, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  Cluniac  ideas  in  Romc^  and 
where  be  made  his  profession  as  monk.  He  became  the 
chaplain  of  Gregory  vi.  who,  though  he  bought  the  Papacy 
with  gold,  bad  striven  his  best  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  reformation.  When  deprived  of  his  office  at  Sutri, 
Gregory  vi.  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Germany  with 
the  Emperor.  Hildebrand,  now  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
accompanied  his  master  in  his  exile.  In  1048  the  deposed 
Pope  died,  and  his  chaplain  betook  himself  to  Cluny,  where 
he  remained  for  a  full  year,  and  where,  he  tells  us,  he  would 
have  gladly  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  in  1049  Leo  IX. 
passed  through  Cluny  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  Hildebrand 
was  commanded  to  accompany  him.  With  his  return  10 
Rome  his  active  career  began.  As  papal  subwjeacon  he 
reorganised   the  crippled  finances  of  the    Holy    See,  and 

'  Stephen's  flildtbrand  and  hii  Times  ('  Epochi  of  Chaidi  Hbtoty '), 
giTci  a  unerul  tummaiy  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  future  Gtegprj  vii. ; 
Kc  also  Stephen'*  ratty  an  Hildebmad  in  his  Eaays  ttt  Etclesiasluai 
Biegraphy.  Bowden'i  Lift  and Pttiiifuatt  pf  Grtgery  VII. ,  and  Viltemaio'i 
llitMn dt  Grtt>irt  K//.  givefuller  aooounti. 
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Mrengthened  the  hold  of  the  Pope  over  the  unruly  citicent. 
At  papal  legate  he  was  sent  to  France  io  1054  to  put  down 


the  heres;  of  Bcrengir  of  Tour*.     But  the  death  of  Lm 
Railed  him  to  luljr,  whence  he  went  to  the  Emperor  at  the 
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head  of  the  deputation  that  siuxessfuUy  requested  the  appoint- 
ment of  Victor  It.  With  (his  Pope  he  was  as  powerful 
as  with  Lea  But  Victor  il  died  in  1057,  and  Frederick  of 
Lorraine  left  hb  newly-won  abbof  s  chair  at  Monte  Casino  to 
siepbta  IX..  ascend  the  throne  of  St  Peter  as  Stephen  tx. 
>es^w*  Though  a  lealot  for  the  ideas  of  Quay,  Stephen, 
as  the  bead  of  the  house  of  Ixirraine,  was  the  natural  leader 
of  the  political  opposition  to  the  imperial  house  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  He  made  Peter  Damiani  a  cardinal, 
and  zealously  pushed  forward  the  warfare  against  simony  in 
Germany.  Stephen's  early  death  in  1058,  when  Hildebrand 
was  away  in  Germany,  brought  about  a  new  crisis.  The 
Counts  of  Tusculum  thought  the  moment  o{q>ortune  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  win  back  their  old  influence.  They 
terrorised  £.ome  with  their  troops,  and  brought  about  the 
irregular  election  of  one  of  the  Crescentii,  who  called  himself 
Benedict  X.  The  prompt  action  of  Hildebrand  preserved 
the  Papacy  for  the  reforming  party.  He  hurried  back  to 
Florence,  and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Duke  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine,  Stephen's  brother,  against  the  nominee  of  Tusculum. 
The  stricter  cardinals  met  at  Siena  and  chose  Gerhard,  Bishop 
of  Florence,  a  Burgundian  by  birth,  as  orthodox  Pope.  Gerhard 
NichoiBi  II.,  held  another  synod  at  Sutri,  where  the  Antipope 
io5»-ia6i.  ^(^  formally  deposed.  Early  in  1059  he  entered 
Rome  in  triumph.  By  assuming  the  name  of  Nicholas  11., 
he  proclaimed  himself  the  successor  of  the  most  successful 
and  aggressive  of  Popes.  As  Archdeacon  of  Rome,  Hildebrand 
acted  as  chief  minister  to  the  Pope  whom  he  had  made. 
Henceforth  till  his  death  he  dominated  the  papal  poUcy. 
While  previous  reformers  had  sought  salvation  by  calling 
the  Emperor  over  the  Alps,  Hildebrand  had  found  in  Duke 
Godfrey  and  his  wife  champions  as  effective  for  his  purpose 
on  Italian  soil  With  the  establishment  of  Pope  Nicholas, 
through  the  arms  of  Godfrey  and  Matilda,  the  imperial  alliance 
ceases  to  become  a  physical  necessity  to  the  reforming  party 
in  Italy.  Hildebrand  had  won  for  the  Church  her  freedom. 
Before  long  he  began  to  aim  at  domination. 
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Nicholas  IL  ruled  as  Pope  from  1058  to  to6i,  Wilhln 
those  few  years,  three  events  were  brought  about  whith 
enomously  strengthened  the  |>osition  of  the  Papacy,  already 
possessed  of  a  great  moral  force  by  irs  permanent  id  en  I  ificati  on 
with  the  reforming  party,  and  the  final  abasement  of  the  un- 
worthy local  factiuns,  that  had  so  long  aspired  to  wield  its 
resocrces.  These  events  were  the  settlement  of  the  method 
of  papal  elections,  the  establishment  of  a  close  alliance  between 
tbe  FajMcy  and  the  Noimans  of  southern  July,  and  tHe 
■ubjecUflB  orLgffibargyjQ  the  papal  auihority. 

In  1059  Niclioias  held  a  synod  in  the  Lateran  which 
Hxvm  up  the  famous  decree  that  set  aside  the  vague  ancient 
rights  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people  10  choose  Laicnn 
their  bishop,  in  favour  of  the  close  corporation  Sy"od«nii 
of  ihc  College  ol  Cardinals.  The  decree  was  p,pi,i  ,i,c- 
■Inwn  up  in  studiously  vague  language,  but  put  Uon».  io» 
the  pTCTt^tivc  voice  into  the  very  limited  circle  of  ihe  seven 
audinal  bishops  of  the  suburbicarian  dioceses.  These  were 
to  add  to  themselves  the  cardinal  priests  and  deacons, 
wboM  assent  was  regarded  as  including  that  of  clergy  and 
peo|i1«  at  large.  A  Roman  clerk  was  to  be  preferred  if 
worthy,  and  Rome  was  to  be  the  ordinary  place  of  election; 
bat,  if  difficulties  intervened,  any  person  could  be  chosen, 
and  any  place  made  the  seat  of  election.  The  due  rights 
dL  Ktog  Henry  and  his  successors  to  confirm  their  choice 
wcte  reserved,  but  in  terms  that  suggested  a  special  personal 
favour  f^anted  of  his  own  goodwill  by  the  Pope  to  a  crowned 
Emperor,  rather  than  the  recognition  of  on  immemorial  legal 
light.  The  decree  did  not,  as  was  hoped,  save  the  Church 
6mn  ichtuna  like  those  of  Benedict  x.  Neither  was  the 
pR-emiDcnce  of  the  suburbicarian  bishops  ]>erTnancntly  main- 
Uined.  But  henceforth  the  legal  right  of  the  cardinals  to  be 
thedccton  of  future  Popes  became  substantially  uncontested. 
It  is  act  likely  that  this  involved  any  real  change  of  prac- 
tice. But  in  embodpng  custom  in  a  formal  sliajic  it  gave 
nbteqtwnt  eJirons  to  set  up  Aniipopes  the  condemnitii 
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of  illegality,  and  so  stood  the  Papacy  in  good  stead  in  the 
troubles  that  were  Boon  to  ensue.  The  council  also  witnessed 
the  abject  degradation  of  the  Antipope  and  the  recantation  of 
the  heretic  Berengar  of  Tours. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  battle  of  Civitate,  the  Nor- 
mans had  steadily  eitended  their  power  ova:  Apulia  and 
TIM  Nerauu*  Calabria.  But  the  south  of  Italy  is  so  nigged  and 
""""^'rf*  mountainous  that  even  the  bravest  of  warriors 
thcPepe,  could  Only  win  their  way  slowly.  In  1057  the 
less-  valiant  Count  Humphrey  died,  leaving  his  sons 

so  young  that  he  had  been  constrained  to  beg  his  brother 
Robert  to  act  as  their  protector.  But  the  barons  of  Apulia 
insisted  that  Robert  should  be  their  count  in  full  successioa 
to  Humphrey.  Soon  after  Roger  of  Hauteville,  the  youngest 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred,  left  the  paternal  roof  to  share 
the  fortune  of  his  brothers.  'He  was,'  says  Geoffrey  of 
Malaterra,  'a  fine  young  man,  of  lofty  stature ^nd  elegant 
proportions,  Very  eloquent  in  speech,  wise  in  counsel,  and 
gifted  with  extraordinary  foresight,  he  was  gay  and  affable 
to  all,  and  so  strong  and  valiant  that  he  soon  giuned  the  good 
YLotttet  graces  of  every  one.'  Robert  Guiscard  received 
HautevUic.  Roger  in  a  more  brotherly  spirit  than  had  been 
shown  on  his  own  first  arrival  by  Drogo  and  Humphrey. 
He  gave  him  a  sufficient  following  of  troops  and  sent  him 
to  Calabria,  where  he  soon  established  himself  as  lord 
of  half  the  district,  though  under  his  brother's  overlordship. 
Meanwhile,  Richard  of  Aversa  had  driven  out  the  Lombards 
from  Capua  and  added  it  to  his  dominions.  The  Normans 
were  still,  however,  not  free  from  danger  from  the  Popes. 
Victor  II.  had  disapproved  of  Leo  IX. 's  policy,  yet  before  his 
death  he  had  become  their  enemy.  Stephen  ix.  formed 
various  projects  against  them.  But  Hildebrand  now  turned 
Nicholas  11.  to  wiser  counsels.  In  1059  Hildebrand  went  in 
person  to  Capua  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Count  Richard, 
who,  as  the  ally  of  the  monks  of  Monte  Casino,  was  the 
most  friendly  of   the    Norman  chieftains  to  the    Church. 
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Almost  iramedialely  the  archdeacon  returned  to  Rome  with 
a  strong  Norman  escort,  and  soon  after  a  Norman  army  spread 
terror  among  the  partisans  of  the  Antipope.     In  the  summer 
of  IOJ9  Nicholas  himself  held  a  synod  in  Melfi,    synod 
the  Apulian  capita],  where  he  passed  canons  con-  "'  "'"i- 
dcmning  married  priests.     After  the  formal  session  was  over, 
the  Pope  made  Robert  Guiscard  Dulce  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and'fmurc  Duke' of  Sicily,  if  he  shouldever  have  Robtrt.ihiki  - 
the  gooti  luck  to  drive  out  the  infidels.     In  return  "fAp""": 
Robert,  '  Duke  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  St.    D^frf"'"*' 
Peter,"  agreed  to  hold  his  lands  as  the  Pope's  c«pu.. 
vastal,  paying  an  annual  rent  of  twelve  pence  for  each  plough- 
Land.     Richard  of  Capua,  either  then  or  earlier,  took  the  same 
oath.     Thus  the  famous  alliance  between  the  Normans  and 
the  Papacy  was  consummated,  which  by  uniting  the  strongest 
miliary  power  in   Italy  to  the  papal    poliry,   enabled  the 
Holy  See  to  wield  the  temporal  wilh  almost  as  much  effect 
H  the  spiritual  sword.    Thus  the  Papacy  assumed  a  feudal 
Muerainty  orei  southern   Italy  which  outlasted  the   Middle 
Agct.    Within  seven  years  of  the  Synod  of  Melfi,  the  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Norman    duke    William    the    Bastard    in 
England,  as  the  ally  of  the    Pope,  still  further   bound   the 
mou  tc4lcss,  active,  and  enterprising  nice  in  Europe  to  the 
•posioltc  we. 

The  Pope  now  intervened  decisively  in  ihc  long  struggle 
befvecn  the  traditional  and  the  strict  parties  in  l.ombardy, 
where  the  ancient  independence  of  the  arch-  Th«  Paurinl 
bishop*  of  Milan  had  long  been  assailed  by  the  '"  '-«n'»'^y- 
Patmrini  or  rag-pickers,  as  the  reformers  were  contemptuously 
called.  Lovers  of  old  ways  in  the  noith,  with  the  Archbishop  1 
Gnido  of  Milan  at  their  head,  had  long  upheld  clerical  marriage 
as  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  of  Si.  Ambrose.  Peter 
PiiiPiTii  wmi  now  sent  as  ])apai  legate  to  Milan  to  uphold  the 
'ng-baga'  In  their  struggle.  At  a  synod  held  in  Milan,  tht 
K^tms  monk  made  short  work  of  the  rnarried  clerks  and  at 
the  iBUDCfnorial  rights  of  the  archbishop.    Guido  prolTered  an 
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abject  submission  and  received  &  conteniptuoas  restitution  of 
his  archbishopric.  The  continuance  of  the  friendship  of  God- 
m,^  frey  and  Matilda  secured   middle   Italy,  as  the 

■ubmitsta  alliance  with  Nonnans  and  Patarini-  had  secured 
Rome.  j|jg  ggmjj  3„(j  {[,g  north.    The  strongest  princes  of 

Gaul  and  Burgundy  were  on  the  zealots'  side.  The  imperialist 
prelates  of  Germany,  headed  by  Anno  of  Col<%ne,  made  a 
faint  effort  to  stem  the  tide,  but  the  decrees  fulminated  by 
German  synods  against  Nicholas  and  his  work  were  un- 
known or  disregarded  in  Italy. 

The  untimely  death  of  Nicholas  in  no  wise  altered  the 
course  of  events.  The  next  Pope,  Alexander  11.,  was 
Alexander  II.  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  who  had  shared  with 
1001-1073.  Peter  Damiani  in  the  victory  over  the  simoniacs 
and  married  clerks  in  Lombatdy.  His  appointment  by  the 
cardinals  without  the  least  reference  to  King  Henry  iv.  gave 
the  greatest  offence  in  Germany,  and  brought  to  a  head 
the  growing  tension  between  Empire  and  Papacy.  A  synod 
at  Basel  declared  Pope  Alexander's  election  invalid,  and  set 
up  an  Antipope,  Cadalus,  Bishop  of  Parma,  who  had  been  the 
real  soul  of  the  opposition  to  the  Patarini  in  Lombardy. 
Honorius  II.  (this  was  the  name  he  assumed)  hurried  over  the 
Alps,andin  1061  was  strong  enough,  with  the  help  of  the  Counts 
of  Tusculum,  to  fight  an  even  battle  with  Alexander's  panti- 
sans,  and  for  a  time  to  get  possession  of  St.  Peter's.  But  the 
factions  that  controlled  the  government  of  the  young  Henry  iv. 
could  not  unite  even  in  upholding  an  Antipope,  while  the 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  the  reforming  movement  had 
evoked,  was  ardently  on  the  side  of  Alexander.  Con- 
demned by  Anno  of  Cologne  and  his  party  in  Germany, 
Honorius  was  rejected  in  1064  by  a  council  at  Mantua. 
Nevertheless,  he  managed  to  live  unmolested  and  with  some 
supporters  until  his  own  death  in  1073.  His  successful  rival 
Alexander  only  outlived  him  a  year.  It  was  then  dme  for 
the  archdeacon  himself  to  assume  the  responsible  leadership 
of  the  movement  which  he  had  so  long  controlled.  In  1073 
Hildebrand  became  Pope  Gregory  vii. 
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The  reconciliation  with  the  Papacy  stood  the  Nonnans  in 
good  stead.     Henceforth  they  po^eH  as  the  champions  of 
W«Mem  Catholicism  against  Eastern  Orthodoxy  Lanr 
and  Islam.     Though  the  Norman  chieftains  siill  ".'^"J** 
wrangled    hotly  with    each    other,   the    tide    in  ouucird. 
•outb  Italy  had  dclinitely  lumcd  in  iheir  favour.  >o«">H- 
In  1071  the  capture  of  Ban,  after  a  three  years'  siege,  5nally 
expelled  the  Greeks  from  Italy.     The  I^rabard  principality 
of  Salcmo  was  also  absorbed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
temtoHci  of  the  dukes  o(  Benevento,  save  the  city  and  its 
neigh l>our hood,  which  Robert  Guiscard,  much  to  his  own 
dugu&t,  was  forced  to  yield  to  his  |)apal  suzcraJn.     We  shall 
•ee  in   other  chapters   how   Robert  crossed    the  Straits   of 
Oiranio  and  aspired  to  conquer  the  Gretk  Empire,  bow  he 
nunc  to  the  help  of  Gregory  vii.  in  his  greatest  need,  and  how 
bis  stifi  Bohemund  took  part  in  the  Rrst  Crusade  and  founded 
the  jirincipalily  of  Antioch.     When  Robert  died  in  1085,  all 
touthcm  iialy  acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  save  the  rival 
Norman   principality  of  Capua,  the  half  Greek  republics  of 
AnuilQ  and  Naples,  and  ihc  papal  possession  of  Benevcnta 

While  Robert  Guiiscard  was  thus  consolidating  his  power 
in  tbc  peninsula,  an  even  harder  task  was  being  accomplished 
by  fats  younger  brother  Roger,  sometimes  in  alliance,  and 
•omeiimet  in  tierce  hostility  with  the  Duke  of  Apulia.  The 
pant  of  Nicholas  11,  had  conlcmplatcd  the  extension  of  the 
Nomun  rule  to  Sicily.  The  divisions  of  Ihc  Mohammedan 
world  hid  cut  off  the  island  from  the  Caliphate  of  the  Fati- 
mitec,  and  itn  indepcndcnl  Ameers  were  hardly  equal  to  the 
uak  of  ruling  the  island  and  keeping  in  order  a  timid  but 
refractory  population  of  Chrisiian  serfs.  The 
increMing  [>owcr  of  Robert  was  fatal  to  the  inde-  canqucnof 
pendence  of  Roger  in  Calabria,  and  he  gladly  ^jf"''' 
xBCpted  the  invitation  of  the  discontented  Chris- 
dam  of  Hcuina  to  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  the 
infidel,  la  1060  Rt^rjed  his  iirst  expedition  10  Sicily,  which 
~iit  early  next  year  he  came  again,  and 
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this  time  the  dissensions  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Sicily 
enabled  him  to  have  friends  among  Saracens  as  well  as 
Christians.  In  the  summer  of  to6i  Robert  came  to  his  help. 
Messina  was  easily  captured,  and  proved  invaluable  as  the 
starting-point  of  later  expeditions.  The  infidels  were  badly 
beaten  at  the  battle  of  Castrogiovanni,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  standards  of  Roger  had  waved  as  far  west  as 
(Mrgenti.  The  first  successes  were  not  quite  followed  up.  In 
1064  the  Nonnans  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Palermo. 
The  compact  Mussulman  population  of  Western  Sicily 
Opposed  a  very  different  sort  of  resistance  to  the  invaders 
from  that  which  they  had  experienced  in  the  Christian  East 
But  the  process  of  conquest  was  resumed  after  the  capture  of 
Ban  had  given  Robert  leisure  to  come  to  his  brother's  help. 
In  1073  Palermo  was  taken  by  the  two  brothers  jointly. 
Robert  claimed  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil.  Roger, 
forced  to  yield  him  the  suzerainty  of  the  whole  island,  and  a 
great  domain  under  his  direct  rule,  including  Palermo  and 
Messina,  threw  himself  with  untiring  zeal  into  the  conquest  of 
the  parts  of  the  island  that  still  adhered  to  Islam.  Thirty 
years  after  his  first  expedition,  the  last  Saracens  were  expelled 

from  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the  western  coasts, 
utioiiof  and  the  inaccessible  uplands  of  the  interior.  The 
ai'S'"  *"^     Normans  took  with  them  to  Italy  their  language^ 

their  manners,  their  art,  and  above  all,  their  polity. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  Greek,  Lombard  and  Saracen  power,  the 
Nprmans  feudalised  southern^  Jtaly  sm  thPr""ghly  tlwl  th^* 
feudalism  of  Naples  and  Sicily  long^  outlasted  th**  m""*  in- 
dlgChbus  feudalism  of  Tuscany  or  Romagna.  Freed  from  his 
grasping  brother's  tutelage  af^er  1085,  Roger  ruled  over  Sicily 
as  count  till  his  death  in  tioi.  We  shall  see  how  his  son 
united  Sicily  with  Apulia  in  a  single  sovereignty,  which  has 
in  various  shapes  endured  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples  or  Sicily, 
until  the  establishment  of  a  united  Italy  in  our  own  days. 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  TANCRED  OF  HAUTEVILLE. 

Tanckbo  op  Hautbvillb. 

I 


WtlXlAM  OP  TMB 

laoN  Asm, 
Lovdof  Apuluk 


Dkogo,  Humphkby.  Robxkt 

Count  of  Apulia,    Count  of  Apulia,     Guiscakd, 
d,  losi*  d»  1057.  Duke  of 

Apulia, 
d,  io8s* 


ROGBK, 

Duke  of  Apulia, 
d,  nil. 

WILUAM, 

Duke  of  Apulia, 
d,  1127. 


I 


RoGB«, 

TANCRED  OP  Lbocb 
(UlcntiaBateX 


ROGER  III.,  WILUAM  III.,  Albina 

dL  1194.  depowd  by^  m.  Walter 

Heory  vi.ia  of 

1194.  Bricnoe. 


WILLIAM  L, 
tbe  Bad, 
d  1166. 

WILLIAM  II., 

tbe  Good, 

d  1189. 

Mb  Joanna. 

danghur  of 

Henry  II. 

of  England. 


ROGER  I., 
Count  of 
Sicily, 
d,  iioi. 

ROGER  II., 

King  of  Sicily, 

and  Duke 

of  Apulia, 

d,  H54. 


CONSTAMCK, 

M.  HENRY  VI. 
d,  1197. 

FREDERICK  II 
d,  lafoti 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE  IMVBSrmiKE  CONTEST  (1056-1115) 

Minorilj  of  Henry  IV.— Regency  of  Agnes— Rivalry  of  Adalbert  and  Anin>— 
Tbe  Sural)  Revolt— Electiaii  of  Gregocy  vii.— Beginnings  tA  (be  InTcsIi- 
ture  Coolest — Canossaaod  iu  reiulla — Rudolf  of  Swabia  and  Guibert  of 
Rairana — Tbe  Nonnans  and  Gregory  TIL — Victor  III.  and  Urban  ll. — 
Last  yeari  of  Henry  IV.— Hrniy  v.  and  Rucal  IL— Calixtus  II.  and  Ibe 
Concordat  of  Worms — Dealh  of  Henry  v. 

While  the  Cluniac  movement  had  at  last  attained  ascend- 
ency over  the  best  minds  of  Europe,  and  a  svarm  of  monastic 
reformers  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  revival  of 
spiritual  religion  and  hierarchical  pretensions ;  while  in  Italy 
strong  papalist  powers,  like  the  Countess  Matilda  and  the 
Normans  of  the  south,  bad  arisen  to  menace  the  imperial 
The  minority  authority,  the  long  minority  of  Henry  iv,  sapped 
DfHeniyiV.,  the  personal  influence  of  Caesar  over  Italy  and 
ias6-io73.  brought  about  a  lengthened  period  of  faction  and 
weak  rule  in  Germany.  On  Henry  iii.'s  death,  his  son, 
Henry  iv.,  was  a  boy  of  six.  The  great  Emperor's  power 
secured  the  cliild's  undisputed  succession,  but  was  too 
personal,  too  military  in  its  character  to  prove  any  safe- 
guard against  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority.  Nor  did 
the  choice  of  ruler  during  Henry  iv.'s  nonage  improve  the 
state  of  affairs.  Heniy  iii.'s  widow,  Agnes  of  Foitou,  a 
pious  well-meaning  lady,  acted  as  regent  for  her  son,  but 

her  weakness  of  will  and  inconsistency  of  conduct 
tbe&mprei*  g^^c  full  scopc  to  discontented  nobles  ready  to 
*cne«.  take  advantage  of  a  woman's  sway.    The  lay 

nobles  availed  themselves  of  her  helplessness  to 
plunder  and  despoil  the  prelates,  while  they  complained  that 
Agnes  neglected  their  counsels  for  those  of  low-born  courtiers 
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and  personal  ravouriles.  After  sii  years  or  confusion  (he 
llnilire«swas  driven  from  power.  Anno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
a  vigorous,  experienced,  and  zealous  prelate,  full  of  ambition 
and  violence,  joined  himself  with  Otto  of  Nordheim,  the  newly 
appointed  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Count  Egbert  of  Brunswick,  and 
wme  of  the  bishops,  in  a  well-conlnved  plot  to  get  possession  of 
the  young  king.  In  May  io6a  the  three  chief  con-  AMueiion  of 
tpimors  visited  the  king  at  his  palace  of  Saint  Htnnrby 
Suitbeit'k,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  catoEne, 
•omc  mOes  below  Diisseldorf,  now  called  Kaisers-  "*•- 
mmfa.  One  day  after  dinner  Anno  persuaded  the  boy 
king  to  inspect  an  elaborately-(itled-up  barge.  As  soon  as 
Henry  had  eniered  the  boat,  the  oarsmen  put  off  and  rowed 
away.  Henry  was  soon  frightened  and  plunged  into  the 
water,  but  Count  Egbtrt  leapt  in  and  rescued  him.  The 
king  was  pacified  by  flattery  and  taken  to  Cologne.  The 
crowd  cried  shame  on  the  treachery  of  the  bishop,  but 
Henry  remained  in  his  custody,  and  Agnesiinade  no  serious 
attempt  to  regain  her  authority,  but  reconciled  herself  wuE^ 
Anru^  and  retired  into  a  monasMry*  Anno  proposed  to  the 
magiutcs  that  the  regency  Should  be  enercised  by  the 
bithop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  king  happened  to  be 
•taying.  By  carefully  selecting  the  king's  places  of  abode,  he 
that  MCiucd  the  reality  of  power  without  its  odium.  By 
throwing  over  the  Antipope  he  procured  the  support  of  the 
Hildditandine  party,  and  was  likened  by  Peter  Damiani  to 
aixitfacT  Jcboiada.  Bui  his  pride  and  arrogance  soon  raised 
him  up  enemies ;  and  young  Henry,  who  never  forgave  his 
abduction,  bitterly  resented  his  tutelage. 

Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  took  the  lead   among 
Anno's  enemies.     He  was  a  man  of  high  birth,   Kivkiiyor 
great  expenence,  and  unbounded  ambition,  an  old    Adalbert  or 
confidant  of  Henry  iii.,  and  filled  with  a  great   *™""'' 
icbcine  for  malting  his  archbishopric  a  permanent  Coiom*. 
s  over  the  infant  churches  of  Scandi-  '••►*"'°- 
He  made  himself  penonally  attractive  to  the  king, 
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who  contrasted  his  kindness  and  indulgence  with  the 
austerity  of  Anna  By  Adalbert's  influence  Henry  was 
declared  of  age  to  govern  on  attaining  his  fifteenth  year  in 

1065.  Henceforth  Adalbert  disposed  of  all  the  high  offices 
in  Church  and  State,  and  growing  more  greedy  as  he  became 
more  successful,  excited  much  ill-will  among  the  religious  by 
plundering  the  monasteries  right  and  left.  He  appropriated 
to  himself  the  two  great  abbeys  of  Lorsch  and  Corvey,  and 
sought  in  vain  to  propitiate  his  enemies  by  allowing  other 
magnates,  including  even  his  rival  Anno,  to  similarly  despoil 
other  monasteries.  The  king  was  made  so  poor  that  he 
hardly  had  enough  to  live  on.  But  Adalbert  at  least  sought 
to  continue  the  great  traditions  of  statecraft  of  Henry  iii., 
and  showed  more  policy  and  skill  than  the  crowd  of  bishops 
who  had  previously  shared  power  with  Anno.     At  last,  in 

1066,  the  nobles  combined  against  Adalbert  at  a  Diet  at 
Tribur,  and  Henry  was  roundly  told  that  he  must  either 
dismiss  Adalbert  or  resign  his  throne.  Adalbert  retired  to 
his  diocese,  and  Anno  and  Otto  of  Nordheim  again  had  the 
chief  control  of  affairs.  But  neither  party  could  rule  with 
energy  or  spirit,  and  Henry,  now  nearly  grown  up,  showed  no 
decided  capacity  to  make  things  better.  The  young  king  was 
tali,  dignified,  and  handsome.  He  was  affable  and  kindly  to 
men  of  low  rank,  with  whom  he  was  ever  popular,  though  he 
could  be  stern  and  haughty  to  the  magnates,  whose  power  he 
feared.  He  had  plenty  of"  spirit  and  fair  ability.  But  he 
had  been  brought  up  so  laxly  by  Archbishop  Adalbert  that 
he  was  headstrong,  irresolute,  profligate,  and  utterly  defi- 
cient in  self-controL  He  never  formulated  a  policy,  and  if 
he  championed  great  causes,  he  did  so  blindly  and  In 
ignorance.  Married  to  Bertha,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
Odo  of  Turin,  in  1065,  he  gave  offence  both  to  her  power- 
ful  kinsfolk  and  to  the  strict  churchmen  by  refusing  to 
live  with  her,  and  talking  of  a  divorce.  He  had  now  to 
put  down  open  rebellions.  In  ro69  the  Margrave  Dedi  strove 
to  rouse  the  Thuringians  to  revolt,  and  in   1070  Otto  of 
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Bavaria,  the  most  important  of  the  dukes  surviving,  after  the 
death  of  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  in  the  previous  year,  was 
driven  into  rebellion.  So  divided  were  the  German  nobles, 
so  helpless  the  German  Icing,  that  instead  of  ruling  the  Italians, 
there  seemed  every  prospect  of  the  Italians  ruling  ihem.  In 
1069  Peter  Damiani  went  to  Germany  as  legate,  and  compelled 
Henry  to  reconcile  himself  with  fiertha.  Peter  was  horrified 
at  the  unblushing  simony  of  the  German  bishops,  and,  on  his 
report.  Anno  of  Cologne  and  several  other  of  the  greatest 
prelates  of  Germany  were  summoned  to  Rome  and  thoroughly 
humiliated.  Anno  atoned  for  his  laxity  by  his  edifying  dis- 
charge of  the  meanest  monastic  duties  in  his  own  great 
fooadation  at  Siegburg,  but  bis  influence  was  gone  and  his 
politieal  career  was  at  an  end  His  fall  brought  Adalbert 
back  to  some  of  his  ancient  influence.  The  death  of  the 
Atcbbisbop  of  Bremen  in  1071  unloosed  the  last  link  that 
connected  the  new  reign  with  the  old  traditions. 

Henry  iv.'s  reign  now  really  began.  A  thorough  Swabian, 
bti  favourite  ministers  were  Swabians  of  no  high  degree,  and 
he  bad  no  faith  in  the  goodwill  or  loyalty  of  the  ^^^  %txt,ft 
men  of  the  north.  He  had  kept  vacant  the  Saxon  rcvoIi. 
dukedom.  On  every  hill-top  of  Sanony  and  *""-'°75- 
Thuringia  he  built  strong  castles,  whose  lawless  garrisons 
piundercd  and  outraged  the  peasantry.  There  was  ever 
flcree  ill-will  between  northern  and  southern  Germany  during 
dw  Middle  Ages.  The  policy  of  the  southern  Emperor  soon 
flied  the  north  with  anger,  and  the  Saxon  nobles  prepared  for 
■mcd  resistance.  In  1073  Henry  fitted  out  an  expedition, 
whose  professed  destination  was  against  the  Poles.  It  was 
believed  in  Saxony  that  his  real  object  was  to  subdue  the 
Saxons  and  hand  them  over  to  the  Swabians.  Accordingly  in 
the  tammer  of  1073  a  general  Saxon  revolt  broke  out,  headed 
b;  the  tutural  leaders  of  Saxony  both  in  Church  and  State, 
tnclwling  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  deposed  Duke 
Olto  of  Bavaria,  and  (he  fierce  Margrave  Dedi.  already  an 
I  rebel.      The   insurgents  demanded  the  instant 
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demolition  of  the  castles,  the  dismissal  of  Henry's  evil  coun- 
sellors, and  the  restitution  of  their  lands  that  he  had  violentljr 
seized.  On  receiving  no  answer  tbej  shut  up  Henry  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Hanbuig,  whence  he  escaped  with  the  utmost 
difhculty  to  the  friendly  cloister  of  Hersfeld.  [n  the  course  of 
the  summer  the  rebels  destroyed  many  of  the  new  castles. 
The  levies  summoned  for  the  Polish  campaign  refused  to 
turn  their  anns  against  the  Saxons,  and  Henry  saw  himself 
powerless  amidst  the  general  falling  away.  A  meeting  at 
Gerstungen,  where  Henry's  friends  strove  to  mediate  with 
the  rebels,  led  to  a  suggestion  that  the  king  should  be 
deposed.  Only  at  Worms  and  in  the  Swabian  cities  did 
Henry  receive  any  real  support  He  gathered  together  a 
small  army  and  strove  to  fight  a  winter  campaign  against 
the  Saxons,  but  failed  so  completely  that  he  was  forced  to 
accept  their  terms.  However,  hostilities  were  renewed  in 
1075,  when  Henry  won  a  considerable  victory  at  Hohenburg 
on  the  Unstrut,  and  forced  the  Saxons  to  make  an  uocondi- 
tional  submission.  Otto  of  Nordheim,  the  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  and  the  other  leaders  were  imprisoned.  On 
the  ruins  of  Saxon  liberty  Henry  now  aspired  to  build  up  a 
despotism. 

Hildebrand  was  now  Pope.  During  the  funeral  service  of 
Alexander  11.  at  St.  John's  in  the  Lateran,  a  great  shout  arose 
Bicetioa  of  ^^^^  ^^  multitude  in  the  church  that  Hildebrand 
Qncocy  VII.,  should  be  their  bishop.  The  cardinal,  Hugh 
'""■  the  White,  addressed  the  assembly.    'You  know, 

brethren,'  he  said,  'how,  since  the  time  of  Leo  ut,  Hilde- 
brand has  exalted  the  Soman  Church,  and  freed  our  city. 
We  cannot  find  a  better  Pope  than  he.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
lind  his  equal  Let  tis  then  elect  him,  who,  having  been 
ordained  in  our  church,  is  known  to  us  all,  and  thoroughly 
approved  by  us.'  There  was  the  great  shout  in  answer: 
'  Saint  Peter  has  chosen  Hildebrand  to  be  Pope  I'  Despite 
his  resistance,  Hildebrand  was  dragged  to  die  church  of 
St   Peter  ad  Vincula,  and   immediaiely  enthroned.     The 
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cardinals  had  no  mind  to  upset  this  irregular  election, 
itrangely  CQRtrary  [hough  it  was  to  the  provisions  oi 
Nicholas  IL  The  Gennan  bishops,  alanned  at  Hildebrand's 
repDtation  for  severity,  urged  the  king  to  quash  the  appoint- 
ment, but  Henry  contented  himself  with  sending  to  Rome  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  election.  Hildebrand 
showed  great  moderation,  and  actually  postponed  his  conse- 
cration until  Henry's  consent  had  been  obtained.  'Ihis 
Herjry  had  no  wish  to  withhold.  On  agth  June  1073 
Hildebrand  was  hallowed  bishop.  By  assuming  the  name 
of  Gregory  vii.,  he  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  invalidity  of 
the  deposition  of  his  old  master  at  the  Synod  of  Sutri. 

The  wonderful  self-control  which  the  new  Pope  had  shown 
to  long  did  not  desert  him  in  his  new  position.     Physically, 
there  was  little  to  denote  the  mighty  mind  within  jji,j,,„ 
his  puny  body.      He  was  of  low  stature,  short-  ■curand 
legged  and  corpulenL     He  spoke  with  a  stammer,   p'''">'' 
aad  his  -lull  complexion  was  only  lighted  up  by  his  glittering 
e^es.     He  was  not  a  man  of  much  learning  or  originality,  and 
contributed  htlle  towards  the  theory  of  the  papal  or  sarer- 
doital  power.     Bl!t_he^as_qne  of  the  greatest  practical  men 
of  Ibe  Middle  Ages ;  and  his  single- minded  wisn  to  do  what 
was  right  betokened  a  dignity  of  moral  nature  thai  was  rare  _ 
^^^^Wn  the  eleventh  century.     His  power  over  men's  mindl  I 
ns  enormous,  cvvn  to  their  own  despite.     The  fierce  and 
{■natical  Peter  Damiani  called  him  his  'holy  Satan.'     'Thy 
will,'  taid  he,   'has  ever  been  a  command  to  me — evil  but 
tavfaL     Would  that  I  had  always  served  God  and  St.  Peter 
M  hithfully  a>  I  have  served  thee.'     Even  as  archdeacon  be 
■mnncd  *0  great  a  state,  and   lived  in  such  constant  inter- 
nunc  with  the  world,  that  monastic  zealots  like  Damiani 
■ere    tcandalised,    and    some    moderns    have    questioned 
(though  groundlcssly)  whether   be    was   ever   a    professed 
monk    at    all.      Profoundly   convinced   of  the   truth  of  the 
QtmiAc  doctrines,  he  iihowcd  a  tierce  and  almost  unscrupu- 
loua  fblecraft    in   realising   them    that    filled    eien  Clunf 
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with  alarm.  His  ideal  was  to  reform  the  world  by  establiglh 
ing  a^  sort  of  universal  moparcKy  im  the  ^apacyT  ^He 
saw  all  round  him  that  kings  and  princes"  were "powerlesa 
for  good,  but  mighty  for  evil.  He  saw  churchmen  living 
greedy  and  corrupt  lives  for  want  of  higher  direction  and 
control.  Lookuig  at  a  world  distraught  by  feudal  anarchy, 
bis  ambition  was  to  restore  the  'peace  of  God,'  civilisatioD, 
and  order,  by  submitting  the  Church  to  the  Papacy,  and  the 
world  to  the  Church.  '  Human  pride,'  he  wrote, '  has  created 
the  power  of  kings;  God's  mercy  has  created  the  power  of 
bishops.  The  Pope  is  the  master  of  Emperors.  He  is 
rendered  holy  by  the  merits  of  hia  predecessor,  St,  Peter. 
The  Roman  Church  has  never  erred,  and  Holy  Scripture 
proves  that  it  never  can  err.  To  resist  it  is  to  resist  God.' 
For  the  next  twelve  years  he  strove  with  all  his  might  to 
make  his  power  felt  throughout  Christendom.  Sometimes 
his  enthusiasm  caused  him  to  advance  claims  that  even  his 
best  friends  would  not  admit,  as  when  William  the  Conqueror 
was  constrained  to  repudiate  the  Holy  See's  claims  of  feudal 
sovereignly  over  England,  which,  after  similar  pretensions 
had  been  recognised  by  the  Normans  in  Sicily,  Gregory  and 
his  successors  were  prone  to  assert  whenever  opportunity 
offered.  The  remotest  parts  of  Europe  felt  the  weight  of  his 
influence.  But  the  intense  conviction  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  aims,  that  made  compromise  seem  to  him  treason  to 
the  truth,  did  something  to  detract  from  the  success  of  his 
statecran.  He  was  too  absolute,  too  rigid,  too  obstinate,  too 
extreme  to  play  his  part  with  entire  advantage  to  himself  and 
his  cause.  Yet  with  all  his  defects  there  is  no  grander  figure 
in  history. 

Gregory  realised  the  magnitude  of  his  task,  but  he  never 
shrank  from  it.  '  I  would  that  you  knew,'  wrote  he  to  the 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  'the  anguish  that  assails  my  soul.  The 
Chtuch  of  the  East  has  gone  astray  from  the  Catholic  faith. 
If  I  look  to  the  west,  the  north,  or  the  south,  I  find  but  few 
bishops  whose  appointments  and  whose  lives  are  in  accordance 
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with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  or  who  govern  God's  people 
through  lore  and  not  through  worldly  ambition.  Among 
princes  I  know  not  one  who  sets  the  honour  of  God 
before  his  own,  or  jiislicc  before  gain.  If  I  did  not  hope 
thai  I  could  be  of  use  to  the  Church,  I  would  not 
rcmaiD  at  Rome  a  day.'  From  the  ver>'  first  he  was  beset 
00  ercry  side  with  difficulties.  Even  the  alliance  with 
the  Normans  was  uncertain,  Robert  Guiscard,  with  his 
brother  Roger,  waged  war  against  Gregory's  faithful  vassal, 
Richard  of  Capua;  and  Robert,  who  threatened  the  papal 
poasestion  of  Benevento,  went  so  far  that  he  incurred  excom- 
Bonicalion,  Philip  of  France,  'the  worst  of  the  tyrants  who 
eiuUved  the  Church,"  had  to  be  threatened  with  interdict. 
A  project  to  unite  the  Eastern  with  the  Western  Church 
tinilcc  down  lamentably.  A  contest  with  Henry  iv.  soon 
becanic  inevitable.  But  Gregory  abated  nothing  of  his  high 
elaiias.  In  February  1^71;  he  held  a  synod  at  Rome,  at  which 
severe  decrees  against  simony  and  the  marriage  The  Synod 
of  clerks  were  issued.  The  practice  of  lay  in-  ofiou..n<i 
Tcitiiure,  by  which  secular  princes  were  wonTTd  ai^'oy'in? 
gruit  bishoprics  and  abbeys  by  the  conferring  of  i>*y  invoti- 
tpihiual  symbols  such  as  the  ring  and  staiT,  had  '""' 
long  been  regarded  by  (he  Cluni^cs  as  the  most  glaring  of 
leaipof^Lajgressions  against  the  spiritual  power.  This  prac 
tice  was  now  sternly  forbidden.  'If  anyone,'  declared  the 
synod,  '  henceforth  receive  from  the  hand  of  any  lay  person 
a  bUlopric  or  abbey,  let  him  not  be  considered  as  abbot  or  1 
Usbop,  and  let  the  favour  of  St.  Peter  and  the  gate  of  the  ■ 
Chnich  be  forbidden  to  him.  If  an  emperor,  a  king, 
dnkc,  ■  count,  or  any  other  lay  person  presume  10  give 
investiture  of  any  ecclesiastical  dignity,  let  him  be  excom- 
municated.' This  decree  gave  the  signal  for  the  great 
Inveittture  Contest,  and  for  the  greater  struggle  of  Papacy 
mod  Empire  that  convulsed  Europe,  save  during  occasional 
bnaks,  iot  the  next  two  centuries. 

Up  to  the  issue  of  the  decree  as  to  investitures,  the  relation 
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between  Gregory  and  Henry  iv.  had  not  been  unfriendly. 
,  Henry  had  admitted  that  be  had  not  always  respected  the 
'  The  begin-  rights  of  the  Church,  but  had  promised  amend- 
dIde*  of  ih(  noent  for  the  future.  But  to  give  up  investitures 
coDteit,  would  have  been  to  change  the  whole  imperial 
■075-  system   of   government      He    was   now   freed, 

by  his  victory  at  Hohenburg,  from  the  Saxon  revolt.  The 
German  bishops,  afraid  of  the  Pope'a  strictness,  encouraged 
his  resistance,  and  even  in  Italy  he  had  many  partisans. 
The  Patarini  were  driven  out  of  Milan,  and  Henry  scrupled 
not  to  invest  a  new  archbishop  with  the  see  of  St.  Ambrose. 
Even  at  Rome,  Gregory  barely  escaped  assassination  while 
celebrating  mass.  In  January  1076  Henry  summoned  a 
Council  at  German  council  to  Wonns.  Strange  and  in- 
Worni,  io7«.  credible  crimes  were  freely  attributed  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  majority  of  the  German  bishops  pronounced  htm 
deposed.  Henry  himself  wrote  in  strange  terms  to  the  Pope : 
'Henry,  king  not  by  usurpation  but  by  God's  grace,  to  Hilde- 
brand,  henceforth  no  pope  but  false  monk,— -Christ  has  called 
us  to  our  kingdom,  while  He  has  never  called  thee  to  the 
priesthood.  Thou  hast  attacked  me,  a  consecrated  king,  who 
cannot  be  judged  but  by  God  Himself.  Condemned  by  our 
bishops  and  by  ourselves,  come  down  from  the  place  that 
thou  hast  usurped.  Let  the  see  of  St.  Peter  be  held  by 
another,  who  will  not  seek  to  cover  violence  under  the  cloak 
of  religion,  and  who  will  teach  the  wholesome  doctrine  of 
St.  Peter,  I,  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  with  all  of 
my  bishops,  say  unto  thee — "Come  down,  come  down."' 

In  February  1076  Gregory  held  a  great  synod  in  the 
Vatican,  at  which  the  Empress  Agnes  was  present,  with  a 
vbUcid  Efcat  multitude  of  Italian  and  French  bishops. 
Synod,  1076.  A  clerk  from  Parma  named  Roland  delivered 
the  king's  letter  to  the  Pope  before  the  council.  There 
was  a  great  tumult,  and  Roland  would  have  atoned  for  hii 
boldness  with  his  life  but  for  the  Pope's  personal  inter- 
vention.    Henry  was    now  formally  excommunicated   and 
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deposed.  'Blessed  Peter,'  declared  Gregory,  'thou  and  ibe 
Mother  of  God  and  all  the  saints  are  witness  that  the  Roinan 
Church  has  called  upon  me  to  govern  it  in  my  own  despite. 
As  thy  representative  I  have  received  from  God  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose  in  Heaven  and  on  earth.  For  the  honour 
and  security  of  thy  Church,  in  the  Name  of  God  Almighty, 
1  prohibit  Henry  the  king,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  who 
has  risen  with  unheard-of  pride  against  thy  Church,  from 
rnlinf  Germany  and  Ttaly,  I  release  all  Christians  from  the 
oaths  of  fealty  they  may  have  taken  to  him,  and  I  order  that 
no  one  shall  obey  him.' 

War  was  thus  declared  bctwt^en  Pope  and  king.     Though 
tbe  position  of  both  parties  was  sufficiently  precarious,  Henry 
was   at   the   moment  in    the  worst    position    for 
carrying  on  an  internecine  combat.     He  could  QfHtnry'a 
count  wry  little  00  the  support  of  his  German   ^•i'''"'''' 
■nbjecU.     Those  who  most  feared  the  Pope  were 
Ibe  self-seekers  and  the  siraoniacs,  whose  energy  was  small 
tod  whose  loyalty  less.    The  saints  and  ihe  zealots  were  all 
■gainst  him.     The  Saxons  profited  by   his  embarrassments 
10  renew  their  revolt,  and  soon  chased  his  garrisons  out  of 
Ihctr    Und.      The    secular  nobles,    who   saw   in    his   policy 
the  beginnings  of  an  attempt  at  despotism,  held  aloof  from 
bis   court      It   was   to    no    purpose    that    Henry  answered 
the  wuthemas  of  Gregory  with   denunnations  equally  un- 
mcAsured,  and  complained  that  (iregory  had  striven  to  unite 
in  hb  lunda  both    the  spiritual   and  the  temporal  swords, 
that  God  had  kept  asunder.     Hermann,  Bishop  of  Metz,  the 
Pope's  l^ate  in  Germany,  ably  tmiled  the  forces  against  him. 
At  last,  the  nobles  and  bishops  of  Germany  gathered  together 
OB  |6U»  October  1076  at  Tribur,  where  the  papal  Ugates  were 
treated  with  marked  deference,  chough  Henry  took  up  his 
■loartet*  at  Oppenheim,  on  the  other  bank  of  ihc   dui  of 
Rhinc^  afraid   to   trust    himself  amidst    his   dis-  '^ribur.ii 
affected  subjects.     Henry  soon  saw  that  he  had  no  allerrutive   ' 
faot  nibmtHton.   'Ilic  magnates  were  so  suspicious  of  him  that 
ntKiou  11.  I 
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it  needed  the  personal  intercession  or  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Clunj, 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  make  terms  with  him  at  all  Finally 
Hnmiuatiaii  ^  provisional  agreement  was  patched  up,  upon  Con- 
or Heniy.  ditions  excessively  humiliating  to  Henry.  The 
barons  refused  to  obey  him  until  he  had  obtained  absolution 
from  the  Pope,  who,  moreover,  had  promised  to  go  to  Germany 
in  person  and  hold  a  council  in  the  succeeding  February. 
Pending  this,  Henry  was  to  remain  at  Speyer  without  kingly 
revenue,  power,  or  dignity,  and  still  shut  off  by  his  excom- 
munication from  the  offices  of  the  Church.  If  Henry  could 
not  satisfy  the  Pope  in  February,  he  was  to  be  regarded  ai 
deposed. 

Abandoned  by  Germany,  Henry  abode  some  two  months 
at  Speyer,  gloomily  anticipating  the  certain  ruin  to  his  cause 
that  would  follow  the  Pope's  appearance  in  a  German  council, 
He  realised  that  he  could  do  nothing  unless  he  reconciled 
himself  to  Gregory ;  and,  hearing  good  news  of  his  prospects 
in  northern  Italy,  thought  that  his  best  course  was  to  betake 
himself  over  the  Alps,  where  the  Pope  might  well  prove  less 
rigorous,  if  he  found  him  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  band  of 
Italian  partisans.  It  was  a  winter  of  extraordinary  severity, 
but  any  risks  were  better  than  inglorious  inaction  at  Speyer. 
,  Accordingly  Henry  broke  his  compact  with  his 

winur  nobles,  and  towards  the  end  of  December  secret- 

loonwy  ij,  g^  out  on  his  joumey  southward.     He  was 

suDdy  and  accompanied  by  Bertha  and  his  little  son,  but  only 
Lorabardr,  Q^e  German  noble  was  included  among  his  scanty 
^^^'  following.     He  traversed  Burgundy,  and  kept  bis 

miserable  Chiistmas  feast  at  Besangon.  Thence  crossing 
the  Mont  Cenis  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  appeared  early  in 
the  new  year  amidst  his  Lombard  partisans  at  Pavia.  But 
though  urged  to  take  up  arms,  Henry  feared  the  risks  of  a  new 
and  doubtful  stru^le.  Germany  could  only  be  won  back  by 
submission.  He  resolved  to  seek  out  the  Pope  and  throw 
himself  on  his  mercy. 

Gregory  was  then  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  R^;gio,  at  an 
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impregnable  mountain  stronghold  belonging  to  the  Countess 
Matilda,  called  Canossa,  which  crowned  one  of  the  northsTn 
spurs  of  the  Apennines,  and  overlooked  the  c»o<»m, 
great  plain.  He  had  sought  the  protection  of  -I"-  '*w- 
iu  walls  as  a  safe  refuge  against  the  threatened  Lombard 
attack  which  Henry,  it  was  believed,  had  come  over  the  Alps 
to  arrange.  The  Countess  Matilda  and  Hugh  of  Cluny, 
Henry's  godfather,  were  with  the  Pope,  and  many  of  the 
simoniac  bishops  of  Germany  had  already  gone  to  Canossa 
and  won  absolution  by  submission.  On  list  January  1077 
Henry  left  his  wife  and  followers  at  Reggio,  and  climbed 
ibc  Sleep  snow-clad  road  that  led  to  the  mountain  fastness. 
Gregory  refused  to  receive  him,  but  he  had  interviews  with 
Matilda  and  his  godfather  in  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
cutle-TOck,  and  induced  them  to  Intercede  with  the  Pope 
ua  his  behalf.  Gregory  would  hear  of  nothing  but  complete 
aad  unconditional  submission.  '  If  he  be  truly  penitent,  let 
him  mrrender  his  crown  and  insignia  of  royalty  into  our 
handt,  and  confess  himself  unworthy  of  the  name  and  honour 
of  king.'  But  the  pressure  of  the  cotiniess  and  abbot  al 
last  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  content  with  abject  contrition 
without  actual  abandonment  of  his  royal  state.  For  three  days 
Henry  waited  in  the  snow  outside  the  inner  gate  of  the  casile- 
yaid.  barefoot,  fasting,  and  in  the  garb  of  a  penilenL  On 
the  fourth  day  the  Pope  consented  to  admit  him  into  hb 
pKScnce.  With  the  cry  'Holy  father,  spare  me  1'  the  king 
threw  himself  at  the  Pope's  feet.  Gregory  raised  him  up, 
abaolrcd  him,  entertained  htm  at  his  table,  and  sent  him 
away  with  much  good  advice  and  his  blessing.  But  the 
terms  of  Henry's  reconciliation  were  sufficiently  hard.  He 
waa  to  promise  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Gcnnaii  magnates,  presided  over  by  the  Pope,  with  respect 
to  tbc  long  catalt^e  of  charges  brought  against  hiro.  Until 
thai  wu  done  he  was  to  abstain  from  the  royal  insignia  and 
the  roysl  fimctions.  He  was  to  be  prepared  to  accept  or 
tecua  fail  crown  according  to  (he  judgment  of  the  Pope  at 
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to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  He  was,  if  proved  innocent,  to 
obey  the  Pope  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Church.  If 
he  broke  any  of  these  conditions,  another  king  was  to  be 
forthwith  elected. 

The  humiliation  of  Henry  at  Canossa  is  so  dramatic  and  so 
famous  an  event  that  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  it  was  but  an 
Reniii*  oT  incident  in  the  midst  of  a  long  struggle.  It  settled 
^■™""-  nothing,  and  profited  neither  Henry  nor  Gregory. 
Gregory  found  that  his  harshness  had  to  some  extent  alienated 
that  public  opinion  on  which  the  Papacy  depended  almost 
entirely  for  its  influence.  Henry  found  that  his  submission 
had  not  won  over  his  German  enemies,  but  had  thoroughly 
disgusted  the  anti-papal  party  in  northern  Italy,  upon  which 
alone  he  could  count  for  armed  support.  The  Lombards 
now  talked  of  deposing  the  cowardly  monarch  in  favour 
of  his  little  son.  But  the  future  course  of  events  rested 
after  all  upon  the  action  of  the  German  nobles,  who 
held  their  Diet  at  Forchheim  in  March  1077.  To  this 
Diet  of  assembly  Henry  was  not  even  invited ;  and  for  the 

Poichbeltn,  present  he  preferred  remaining  in  Italy.  The 
Hsrcbio77.  pQpg  gjjg  ^jj  ^qj  appear  in  person,  but  was 
represented  by  two  legates.  The  old  charges  against  Henry 
were  brought  up  once  more,  and  the  legates  expressed  th«r 
wonder  that  the  patient  Germans  had  submitted  so  long  to  be 
ruled  by  such  a  monster.  Without  giving  Henry  the  least 
opportunity  of  refuting  the  accusations,  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  choice  of  a  new  king.  The  suffrages 
of  the  magnates  fell  on  Duke  Rudolf  of  Swabia.  Before  his 
Rodoirof  appointment,  Rudolf  was  compelled  to  renounce 
Swabia.  all  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne  on  behalf  of  hii 
Aa  cMt.  [)gj„^  j,|,(]  (y  allow  freedom  of  election  to  all 
bishoprics.  He  was  then  crowned  at  Mainz  by  Archbishop 
Siegfried. 

The  news  of  Rudolfs  election  at  once  brought  Heniy  back 
over  the  Alps.  He  soon  found  that  he  now  had  devoted 
partisans  in  the  land  that  had  rejected  him  when  he  was  under 
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the  baa  of  the  Pope.     He  was  warmly  welcomed  in  Bavaria, 
in  Burguudy,  and  esjiecially  in  the  great  towns  of  the  Rhine- 
land,    always    faithful    to    the    imperial    cause,   civii  wir 
Kudolfs  own  duchy  of  Swabia  rejected  its  duke   ^e"*"" 
in  favour  of  the  prince  who  had  ever  loved  the  Henry. 
Swibians.       Rebel    Saxony  was    alone    strongly  "ott-ioSo. 
on  Rudolfs  side.      Even  the  Pope  could   not  make  up  his 
mind  to  ratify  the  action  of  his  legates  and  accept  Rudolf 
u  king.     For  more  than  two  years  civil  war  raged  between 
Rudolf  and  Henry.    It  was  substantially  a  continuation  of  the 
Saxon  revolt.    At  last,  in  January  1080,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought    «l    Flatthheim    on    the    banks    of    the  ^.tueor 
Urutnii,  in  which   Henry  was   utterly  defeated.   Fiarchbeia, 
During   all   this   time    Gregory  had    contented   "*'■ 
himsdf  with  offers  of  arbitration.     Though  Henry  practised 
lay  tnvestiiure  as  freely  as  ever,  it  was  not  until  after  his 
defeat  thai  the  Pope  once  more  declared  himself  against  him. 
Yielding  to  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  Rudolf  and  the 
Saxons,  he  convoked  a  synod  at  Rome  in  March  1080,  where 
he  renewed  Henry's  excommunication,  and  again    r„,^j 
deprived  him  of  his  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  eicommuni- 
Italy.     'Act  so,'  said  Gregory  to  the  assembled  StpoiiUon 
prelates,  'lliat  the  world  shall  know  that  ye  who  af  Henry, 
bare  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  in  heaven,  can      ""   ' 
gnntoi  withhold  kingdoms,  pttncipalitii-s, and  other  giossc^siuns 
MOOrding  to  each  man's  merits.     And  if  you  are  (it  to  judge 
ia  thii^  spiritual,  ought  ye  not  to  be  deemed  competent  to 
jodge  in  things  temporal  ? '      Rudulf  was  now  recognised  as 
king,  ood  ano^er  aniversal  prohibition  of  lay  investitures  was 

Gregory  boasted  thai,  before  the  next  feast  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  Henry  would  have  lost  his  throne  and  his  Eire. 
But  each  fresh  aggression  of  the  Pu[)e  increased  his  rival's 
powrr.  Heiuy  now  showed  an  energy  and  vigour  that  con- 
tiaalcd  atrangely  with  his  spiritless  action  three  years  before. 
Boih  in   Germany  and    Italy  he   found  himself  fupportcd 
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by  paitisans  as  enthusiastic  as  those  of  the  Pope.  The 
bishops  of  Germaay  dedared  for  him,  and  the  old  foes 
onibotof  of  the  Pope  in  Italy  took  courage  to  continue 
*^*"""  the  contest  In  June  Henry  met  at  Brixen  the 
Aatipopa,  Gennan  and  Italian  bishops  who  adhered  to  his 
joiu  loSd.  sj(je.  This  assembly  declared  Gregory  deposed 
and  excommunicate,  and  elected  Guibert,  Archbishop  of 
Ravenna  as  his  successor. 

The  new  Antipope  had  in  bis  youth  served  Heniy  iii., 
and,  as  chancellor  of  Italy,  had  striven  to  uphold  the 
imperial  authority  during  Henry  iv.'s  minority.  He  had 
once  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Gregory,  but  had  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  had  for  some  time  bem  the  soul  of  the 
imperialist  party  in  north  Italy,  He  was  of  high  birth,  un- 
blemished character,  great  abilities,  and  long  experience.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  Clement  iii.,  and  at  once  returned  to 
Ravenna  to  push  matters  to  extremities  against  Gregory. 
The  rash  violence  of  the  Pope  had  been  answered  with 
equal  violence  by  his  enemies.  There  were  two  Popes 
and  two  Emperors.  The  sword  alone  could  decide  between 
them. 

Fortune  favoured  Henry  and  Clement  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  On  15th  October  1080  a  great  battle  was  fought 
BMtiaontiw  *"*  ^^  banks  of  the  Etster,  not  far  from  the 
BisicT,  and  later  battlefields  of  Liitzcn.  The  fierce  assault  of 
^^,°'  Otto  of  Nordheim  changed  what  threatened 
isthOetabet  to  be  a  Saxon  defeat  into  a  brilliant  victory  for 
"**  the  northern  army.     But  Rudolf  of  Swabia  was 

slain,  and  the  victorious  Saxons  wasted  their  opportunity 
while  they  quarrelled  as  to  his  successor.  It  was  nearly  a 
year  before  they  could  agree  upon  Hermann  of 
LuMmburE,  Luxemburg  as  their  new  king.  Before  this  the 
*"*'*c»«»r,  back  of  the  revolt  had  been  broken,  and  Henry, 
secure  of  Germany,  had  once  more  gone  to  Italy. 
Crossing  the  Brenner  in  March  1081,  he  went  on  progress 
through  the  Lombard  cities,  and  abode  with  Pope  Clement  at 
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Ravenna.     Thence  he  set  out  Tot  Rome,  meeting  tittle  resist- 
UKC  on  his  way  save  from  the  Countess  Matilda.   HenryiWiit 
The  Normans  of  Naples,  on  whose  help  Gregory  tniuiy. 
bad   counted,  made   no    effort   to   protect    their   "*'" 
tuzerain.      In    May    Henry   celebrated    the    Whitsun    feast 
ouuidc  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Gregory  did  not  lose  his  courage  even  with  the  enemy 
at  his  gate.     The  Romans  were  faithful  to  him,  and  Henry, 
who  >aw  no  chance  of  besieging  the  great  city  successfully, 
waj  forced  to  retreat  northwards  by  the  feverish  heat  of 
summer.     He  retired  to   Lombardy,  where  his  vvk 
position  was  unassailable.     Next  year  he  was  back   between 
again  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  but  the  occupa-   1^^" 
lion  of  Tivoli  was  his  greatest  success.     In  1083   "o*!-"!!**. 
a  third  attack  gave  him  ]>ossession  of  the  Leonine  city,  but 
rvcn  in  this  extremity  Gregory  would  listen  to  no  talk  of 
cooctliation.     'Let  the  king  lay  down  his  crown  and  make 
atonement  to  the  Church,'  was   his   answer   to  those  who 
besought  him  to  come  to  terms.     In  the  early  months  of 
10S4  Herny  invaded  Apulia  and  kept  In  check  the  Notmans, 
who  at  last  were  making  a  show  of  helping  the  Pope.     In 
March  he  appeared  for  the  fourth  time  before  Rome.     This 
time  the  Romans  opened  their  gates,  and  Gregory 
was  closely  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.   gt  Henry  by 
A  synod  was  hastily  summoned,  which  renewed   ^J^if*"' 
his  deposition  and  excommunication.     On  Palm 
Sanday,  1084,  Guibert  was  enthroned,  and  on   Easter  Day 
be  crowned  Henry  Emperor  at  St.  Peter's. 

Gregory  sent    from    the   castle  of  St.  Angelo   an   urgent 
appeal  for  help  to  Robert  Guiscard.     During  the  troubles 
of  the  last  few  years,  Robert's  obligations  to  his  . 
•uzcrain  had  weighed  very  lightly  upon  him,  1 
Uenry'l  invajion  of  Apulia  and  the  certain  ruin   ""*"<°^* 
of  the  Normans  in  Naples  if  the  Pope  succumbed, 
at  last  brought  him  to  decided  action.     Hastily  abandoning 
bis  Greek  campaign,  Robert  crossed  over  to  Italy,  and  in  Majr 
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advanced  to  the  walls  of  Rome  with  a  la^e  and  motley  aimy, 
in  which  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  were  a  promioent  element. 
Henry,  who  had  no  force  sufficient  to  resist,  quitted  Rome,  and 
soon  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Romans  tried  in  vain  to  defend 
their  city  from  the  Normans.  After  a  four  days'  siege  treason 
(ackoT  opened  the  gates.  Rome  was  ruthlessly  sacked, 
^"Bia.  whole  quarters  were  burned  down,  hideous  mas- 
sacres and  outrages  were  perpetrated,  and  thousands  of 
Romans  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  Normans  then  marched 
home.  Gregory  could  not  remain  in  the  desolate  city,  and 
followed  them  to  Salema  The  Antipope  kept  bis  Christmas 
amid  the  ruins  of  Rome,  but  soon  abandoned  the  city  for  his 
old  home  at  Ravenna.  Gregory  now  fell  sick  at  Salerno.  The 
few  faithful  cardinals  strove  to  console  him  by  dwelling  on  the 
Death  of  g'^^^t  work  which  he  had  accomplished.  '  I  set  no 
QrcEoiyiD  Store  by  what  I  have  done,'  was  his  answer.  'One 
•*"•■  "**■  thing  only  fills  me  with  hope.  I  have  always  loved 
the  law  of  God  and  hated  iniquity.  Therefore  I  die  in  exile.' 
He  passed  away  on  35th  May  1085.  Less  than  two  months 
afterwards,  Robert  Guiscard  died  at  Corfu. 

For  a  year  after  Gregory's  death,  the  Papacy  remained 
vacant  At  last,  in  May  1086,  the  cardinals,  profiting  by  the 
Antipope's  return  to  Ravenna,  met  at  Rome  and  forced  the 
Papacy  on  the  unwilling  Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino. 
The  new  Pope  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  m.),  was  a 
victor  111.,  close  friend  of  Gregory's  and  strongly  attached  to 
iass-ia>7.  jjw  ideals.  But  he  was  too  old  and  too  weak  to 
take  up  Hildebrand's  task,  and  three  days  after  his  election 
he  strove  to  avoid  the  troublesome  dignity  by  flight  to  Monte 
Casino.  Next  year  he  was  with  difliculty  prevailed  upon  to 
return  to  Rome  to  receive  the  tiara.  But  the  partisans  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  the  Countess  Matilda  fought  fiercely  for 
the  possession  of  Rome,  and  Victor  again  retreated  to  his 
monastery,  where  death  ended  his  troubles  three  days  after 
his  return  {i6tb  September  roS?).  Next  time  the  cardinals 
fixed   upon   a   Pope  of  sterner  stuff.     Driven  fiom   Rome 
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by  the  Antipope,  they  made  their  election  at  Tercacina  on 
■  3tb  March  1088.  Tlieir  choice  fell  upon  the  son  of  a  baron 
of  Champagne  named  Odo,  who  had  lived  long  at  Cluny  as 
monk  and  sub-prior,  and  then  served  the  Roman  Court  as 
cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia.  Urban  11.  (this  was  uib.n  11,, 
the  liile  he  look)  was  a  man  of  ability  and  force  «*8^'d» 
of  chAracter,  as  ardent  as  Hildebrand  for  the  Cluniac  ideals, 
but  more  careful  of  his  means  of  enforcing  them  than  the 
uncompromising  Gregory,  He  made  closer  hts  alliance 
with  the  Normans,  and,  thanks  to  the  help  of  Duke  Roger, 
Robert  Guiscard's  son  and  successor,  was  able  to  return  to 
Rome  and  remain  there  for  some  months.  But  the  troops  of 
tbc  Antipope  still  held  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Urban  soon 
found  it  prvdent  to  retire.  He  mainly  spent  the  first  years  of 
bis  pontificate  in  southern  Italy  under  Roger's  protection. 

Meanwhile,  papalists  and  imperialists  fought  hard  in 
northern  Italy.  Germany  was  now  tolerably  quiet,  and 
Henry  could  now  devote  his  chief  energies  to  ^^^  ^ 
Italy,  which  he  revisited  in  1090.  But  Urban  viiit>  iiaiy, 
united  the  German  with  the  Italian  opposition  to  "^ 
the  Emperor  by  bringing  about  a  politic  marriage  beliieen  the 
Countett  Matilda  and  the  young  son  of  Welf  or  Guelf,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  Emperor's  most  powerful  adversary  in  Germany. 
Despite  this  combination,  Henry's  Italian  campaigns  between 
1090  and  1092  were  extraordinarily  successful  Matilda's 
dominions  in  the  plain  country  were  overrun,  and  her  towns 
and  caatlo  captured.  But  she  i>cld  her  own  in  her  stiong- 
holds  in  the  Apennines,  rejected  all  compromise,  and  prepared 
to  fight  to  the  lasL  Henry  met  his  first  check  when  he  was 
driven  back  in  disgrace  from  an  attempted  siege  of  Canossa. 

The  papalists  were  much  encouraged  by  Henry's  defeat. 
Soon  after  they  persuaded  his  son  Conrad,  a  weak 
and  headstrong  youth,  to    rise   in  revolt  against   p^^onm 
fail  father.     Hall  Lom1)ardy  fell  away  from  father  Anii-cnai, 
to  MO.     Before  the  year  was  out,  Conrad  re-  "*"' 
cdved  the  Iron  Crowo  at  Milan,  and  Urban  ventured  baik  tg 
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Rome  Worse  was  to  follow.  Henry's  seconil  wife,  Pnuedis  of 
Russia  (Bertha  had  died  io  1087),  escaped  from  the  prison 
to  which  her  husband  had  consigned  her,  and  taking 
refuge  with  the  Countess  Matilda,  gave  to  the  world  a 
story  of  wrongs  and  outrages  that  destroyed  the  last  shreds 
of  the  Emperor's  reputation.  In  high  glee  at  the  progress 
Urban's  ^  '''^  cause,  Urban    set   out   on   a  lengthened 

CouBcUi  at  progress  that  reminds  us  of  the  memorable  tours 
ci^Vnt'  °'^  ^°  '^  ■*'^*'  *  '""8  stay  in  Tuscany,  he 
"»  crossed  the  Apennines  early  in  1095,  and  held  a 

great  synod  at  Piacenia,  at  which  the  laws  against  simony  and 
marrjed  clerks  were  renewed,  while  the  Empress  publicly  de- 
clared her  charges  against  Heniy,  and  ambassadors  from  the 
Eastern  Emperor  pleaded  for  help,  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  Seljukian  Turks.  In  the  summer  Urban  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  remained  for  more  than  a  year  in  France  and  Burgundy, 
being  everywhere  received  with  extraordinary  reverence. 
In  November  1095  he  held  a  largely  attended  synod  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne.  Not  content  with  his  quarrel  with 
the  Emperor,  he  here  fulminated  excommunication  gainst 
Philip  I,  of  France,  on  account  of  his  adultery  with  Bertrada, 
Countess  of  Anjou.  But  the  famous  work  of  the  Council 
Thepncia-  <>f  Clermont  was  the  proclamation  of  the  First 
idbUdii  ot  Crusade.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  strength 
CniMd«,  and  nature  of  the  papal  power  than  that  this 
'OSS-  greatest  result  of  the  universal  monarchy  of  the 

Church  should  have  been  brought  about  at  a  time  when  all 
the  chief  kings  of  Europe  were  open  enemies  of  the  Papacy. 
Henry  iv.  was  an  old  foe,  Philip  of  France  had  been  deliber- 
ately attacked,  and  William  Rufus  of  England  was  indiSerent 
or  hostile.  But  in  the  eleventh  century  the  power  of  even  the 
strongest  kings  counted  for  very  little.  What  made  the  success 
of  Urban's  endeavour  was  the  appeal  to  the  swarm  of  small 
feudal  chieftains,  who  really  governed  Europe,  and  to  the 
fierce  and  undisciplined  enthusiasm  of  the  common  people, 
with  whom  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  Church  really  lay. 
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Flushed  with  his  success  at  Clermant,  Urban  recrossed  the 
Alps  in  September  1096.     Bands  of  Crusadtrs,  hastening  to 
Ibe  East,  mingled  with   the   papal  train  as  he  ^^|,,„,, 
again  traversed  northern  Italy.     Rome  itself  now   ntum  le 
opened  its  gates   to   the    homeless    lord   of  the   •'•'i''"^ 
Church.     In    1097    Henry  iv.  abandoned    Italy  in  despait. 
He  restored  the  elder  Welf  to  the  Bavarian  duchy,    ^^^ 
and  easily  persuaded  the  younger  Welf  to  quit   ibundon* 
his  elderly  bride,  and  resume  his  allegiance  to  ■"'3''"w. 
ibc  Emperor.     Conrad  nas  deprived  of  the  succesision,  and 
hii  younger  brother  Henry  crowned  king  at  Aachen  on  taking 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  presume  to  exercise  royal  power 
while  his  father  was  alive. 

Urban  was  now  triumphant,  save  that  his  Norman  allies  were 
once  more  giving  him  trouble,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 
was  still  held  for  the  Anti pope.  He  accordingly  u^.n  11  to 
again  »isiled  southern  Italy,  and  won  over  Count  louihore 
Roger  of  Sicily,  by  coneedmg  the  famous  privi-  i<"iy'">s'- 
lege  to  Roger  and  his  heirs  that  no  p.ipal  legate  should  be 
lent  into  their  lands  without  their  consent,  but  that  the  lords  of 
Sicily  should  themselves  act  as  legates  within  their  dominions. 
la  October  1098  the  Pope  held  a  synod  at  Ban,  synod  at 
restored  10  Catholicism  by  the  Norman  conquest  bbh. 
ia  1071.  There,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  Crusade, 
the  great  point  of  difference  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches — the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost — was 
debated  at  length.  Among  the  prelates  attending  the  council 
wu  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  exiled  for  u|jholding  against 
William  Rufus  the  principles  which  Urban  had  asserted  against 
tlw  Emiieror  and  the  King  of  France.  Urban,  who  had 
been  pohtic  enough  not  to  raise  up  a  third  great  king  against 
htm  by  supponing  Ansclm,  atoned  for  past  neglect  by  the 
deference  he  now  showed  to  the  '  Pope  of  the  second 
world'  As  the  council  broke  up,  the  good  news  came 
that  ihc  castle  of  St.  Angelo  had  at  laxt  been  uptured. 
Urbao  rcttimed  to  Rome  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
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of  the  Crusade.  On  39th  July  1099  be  died  suddenly. 
It  was  bis  glory  that  the  Struggle  of  Pope  and  Emperor, 
Death  of  whicb  bad  absoibed  all  the  energies  of  Gregory  vii., 
Urban  II.,  Sank  duiing  bis  pontificate  into  a  second  place. 
io»9-  Though  he  abandoned  no  claim  that  Gregory 

had  made,  be  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  crusading  Europe,  while  his  opponent  shrank 
into  powerless  contempt  Next  year  the  Antipope  followed 
Urban  to  the  grave.  With  Clement,  the  schism  as  a  real  force 
died  Three '  short-lived  Antipopes  pretended  to  cany  on  his 
succession  until  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  but  no  one 
took  them  seriously.  With  the  flight  of  the  last  pretender  in 
1106,  formal  ecclesiastical  unity  was  again  restored. 

Driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  rebel  son,  Henry  iv.  found 
Germany  equally  indisposed  to  obey  him.  Both  north  and 
south  of  the  Alps,  the  real  gainers  in  the  long  struggle  had 
been  the  feudal  chieftains,  and  Germany,  like  Italy,  was 
Deaihdt  ceasing  Co  be  a  single  state  at  all.  In  iioi  the 
Connd.iioi.  rebellious  Coniad  died  at  Florence,  bitterly  re- 
gretting his  treason.  Henry's  main  object  now  was  to  restore 
peace  to  Germany,  and  to  efTect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
pMchai  II.,  Church.  But  the  new  Pope,  Paschal  11.  (Rainerius 
logft-iiifl.  of  Bieda,  near  Viterbo,  elected  August  1099), 
renewed  his  excommunication,  and  was  as  unbending  as  his 
predecessors.  Before  long  Paschal  was  able  to  extend  his 
Revoitofthc  '"trisucs  into  Germany,  and  in  1104  the  young 
yonDEXiDE  King  Henry  raised  the  Saxons  in  revolt  against 
Heniy,  ..04.  [jj^  fjither,  and  was  recognised  as  king  by  the 
Pope.  But  the  Emperor  had  no  spirit  left  for  a  fresh  contest. 
At  Cobienz  he  threw  himself  at  his  son's  feet,  begging  only 
that  his  own  child  should  not  be  the  instrument  of  God's 
vengeance  on  his  sins.  The  young  king  asked  for  forgiveness, 
and  promised  to  give  up  his  claims  when  his  father  was 
reconciled  with  the  Church.  The  Emperor  trustfully  dis- 
banded his  soldiers,  and  was  promptly  shut  up  in  prison  by 
hb  twice-peijured  son.     On  3151  December  1105  he  formally 
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abdicated  at  Ingelheim,  and  abjectly  confessed  his  offences 
against  Ihe  Church.  He  was  lold  that  absolution  could  only 
come  from  the  Pope  in  person,  and  that  11  was  a  boon  that 
be  was  allowed  his  pergonal  Ticcdom.  He  fled  from  Ingel- 
hcim  to  Cologne,  where  the  goodwill  of  the  citizens  showed 
him  that  he  still  had  friends.  From  Cologne  he  went  to 
Aachen,  and  from  theme  to  Li^ge,  whose  bishop,  Otbert, 
lupported  him.  The  Duke  of  Loriaine  declared  himself  for 
him,  and  help  was  expected  from  Philip  of  France  and 
Robert  of  Flanders.  Henry  now  declared  thai  his  abdica- 
tion wat  forced  on  mm,  but  offered  any  terms,  compatible 
with  (he  poincssion  of  the  throne,  lo  get  absolution  from 
the  Pofw.  But  on  7lh  August  1106  he  died  at  j^^^^f 
U^gc,  before  the  reai  struggle  between  him  and  Henry  iv., 
hii  son  was  renewed.  The  enmity  of  the  Church  '"* 
grudged  rest  even  10  his  dead  bod)'.  The  Bishop  of  Speyer 
rcftised  to  allow  the  corpse  of  the  exconimunicate  to  repose 
beside  his  ancestors  in  ihc  stately  chur-  h  which  he  himself 
hid  built,  and  for  five  years  it  lay  in  an  u neons ecrated  chapel. 
On  5th  January  ito6  Henry  v.  was  crowned  for  the  second 
thne  at  Miini.  The  first  months  of  his  reinn  were  disiurbed 
by  his  falher'a  attempt  to  regain  power.  When  Htnry  v., 
be  was  at  last  undisputed  King  of  Germany,  be  '"*'"* 
fbon't  that  his  cold-blooded  treachery  had  profited  him  very 
GUle.  The  Investiture  Contest  was  still  unsettled.  Between 
1 103  and  1 107  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  restored  to  his  see  bf  J 
WllUan  Rufus'  death,  had  been  carrying  on  a  counterpart  (rf  I 
the  conteit  with  Heniy  i.  of  England.  But  the  persotiil 
aninioslties  whi<.h  had  embittered  the  continental  struggle 
were  absent,  and  the  dispute  did  not,  as  abroad,  involve 
the  larger  questions  of  the  whole  relations  of  Church  and 
State.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  settle  it  by  a  satisfactory 
corDpromisc.  Vet  at  the  very  moment  when  Henry  had 
■grrcd  to  lay  aside  investiture  with  ring  and  staff,  the  envoys 
r.  were  informing  Paachal  that  their  roaster  pro- 
luist  upon  hi*  traditional  rights  in  the  matter. 
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The  result  was  that  the  continental  strife  was  renewed  with 
all  its  old  bitterness. 

For  two  jrean  Henry  was  engaged  in  wars  against  Hungaiy 
and  Bohemia.     In  mo  he  resolved  to  visit  Italy  to  receive 
the  imperial  crown,  and  to  re-establish  the  old  rights  of  the 
Empire.     Besides  a  numerous  army,  he  took  with  him  'men 
of  letters  able  to  give  reasons  to  all  comers '  for  his  acts, 
among  whom  was  an  Irish  or  Welsh  monk  named  David, 
who  wrote,  at  bis  command,  a  popular  account  of  how  the 
king  had  gone  to  Rome  to  extract  a  blessing  from  the 
Pope,   as   Jacob  had  extorted  the  angel's  blessing.*     He 
found  luly  too  divided  to  offer  effectual  resistance.    The 
Countess  Matilda  was  old,  and  Paschal  was  no  great  statesman 
Hcn:y-i       like  Gregory  or  Urbaa     Early  in  iiii  the  king's 
Roman        army  approached  Rome.    The  Pope,  finding  liiat 
puctaiie-  neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Normans  would  help 
DonBCMthe  him,  sent  legates  to  Sutri  to  make  terms.    Even 
UeT^^     '"  '*'^  supreme  distress  he  -would  not   give  up 
Cbnrcb,       lay  investitures  or  freedom  of  elections;  but  he 
""■  offered  to  the  king  that  if  he  would  ao^pt  those 

cardinal  conditions  of  papal  policy,  he  would  renounce  for 
the  Church  all  its  feudal  and  secular  property.  It  was  a 
bold  or  rash  attempt  to  save  the  spiritual  rights  of  the  Church 
by  abandoning  its  temporalities,  lands,  and  jurisdictions. 
Henry  naturally  accepted  an  offer  which  put  the  whole  landed 
estates  of  the  Church  at  his  disposal,  and  reduced  churchmen 
to  live  on  tithes  and  offerings — their  spiritual  sources  of 
revenue.  Only  the  temporalities  of  the  Roman  see  were  to 
be  excepted  from  this  sweeping  surrender. 

On  Sunday,  lath  February,  SL  Peter's  church  was  crowded 
to  witness  the  hallowing  of  the  Emperor  by  the  Pope.  Before 
Tumult  at  ^*  ceremony  began  the  compact  was  read,  and 
the  Pope  renounced  in  the  plainest  language  all 
"  intervention  in  secular  affairs,  as  incompatible 
with  the  spiritual  character  of  the  clergy.    A  violent  tumult  at 

*  See  the  life  of  David  [d.  (7)  1139],  Biibop  of  BacKor,  \ij  tbe  pretenl 
writer,  in  the  Dirtimiarjuf  Ifaticmai Bi^r^ky,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  iis-lij. 
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once  arose.  German  and  Italian  bishops  united  to  protest 
rigorously  against  the  Ught-heartedness  with  which  the  Pope 
gave  away  their  property  and  jurisdictions,  while  carefully 
■afeguarding  his  own.  The  congregation  dissolved  into  a 
btaoiing  tbiong.  The  clei^y  were  maltreated,  and  the  sacred 
vessels  stolen.  The  coronation  was  impossible.  The  king 
laid  violent  hands  on  Pope  and  cardinals,  and  the  mob  in  the 
streets  murdered  any  Germans  whom  they  happened  to  come 
across.  After  three  days  of  wild  turmoil,  Henry  quitted  the  city, 
taking  his  prisoners  with  him.  After  a  short  captivity,  PaschaJ 
stooped  to  obtain  his  liberty  by  allowing  Henry  to  exercise 
investitures  and  appoint  bishops  at  his  will.  'For  the  peace 
aad  liberty  of  ihe  Church,'  was  his  halting  excuse,  '  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  what  I  would  never  have  done  to  save  my  own  life.' 
In  return  Henry  promised  to  be  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church. 
On  13th  April  Paschal  crowned  Henry  with  maimed  rites  and 
little  ceremony  at  St.  Peter's.  Canossa  was  at  last  revenged. 
Henry  rettimed  in  triumph  over  the  Alps,  and  solemnly 
iDletred  his  father's  remains  in  holy  ground  at  Speyer. 

Henry's  triumph  made  a  deep  impression  on  Europe.    The 
blundering    Po[)e   had   betrayed   the   temporal   possessions 
of  the  cleig}-,  and   the   necessary   bulwarks  of  ^^^^  ^^     | 
die  freedom  of  the  spiritual  power.    The  event   Meory  onr     I 
showed  that  there  were  practical  limits  even  to  •*•"''"'•         / 
papal  infallibility.     Paschal  was  as  powerless  to  retreat  from 
the  position  of  Hildcbrand,  as  he  had  been  to  renounce  the 
lands  of  all  prelates  but  himself.    The  clergy  would  not  accept 
the  papal  decision.     In  France  a  movement  to  declare  the 
Pope  a  heretic  was  only  sUyed  by  the  canonist  Ivo  of  Chartres 
decUnng  that  the  Pope,  having  acted  ui  der  compulsion,  was 
not  bound  to  keep  his  promise.    The  Italians  gladly  accepted 
this  way  out  nf  the  difficulty.     Paschal  solemnly 
repudiated  his  compa<  L     '  I  accept,'  be  declared,  „[ni(iuiH 
'  ibe  decrees  of  my  master,  Pope  Gregory,  and  of  *•'•  """- 
Urban  of  blessed  memory;  that  which  they  have  "" 
applauded  I  applaud,  that  which  they  have  granted  I  gran^ 

it  which  they  have  condemned  1  condemn.' 
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Even  in  Germanp  Henry  found  that  he  had  gained  nothing 
b]r  his  degradation  of  the  Pope.  The  air  was  thick  with 
plots  and  conspiracies.  His  most  trusted  couacillors  became 
leadersoftreason.  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
■(■iDit  ))'3  chief  minister,  formed  a  plot  against  him  and 

Benty  lo  was  imprisoned.  The  Saxons  rose  once  more  in 
erraany.  ^^^\x^  under  their  new  Duke  Lothair  of  Supplin- 
burg.  Friesland  refused  to  pay  tribute.  Cologne  rose  under 
its  Archbishop,  and  Henry  found  that  he  was  quite  unable 
to  besiege  it  successfully.  The  nobles  who  attended  his 
wedding  with  Matilda  of  England  at  Maini,  profited  by 
the  meeting  to  weave  new  plots.  Next  year  the  citizens  of 
Mainz  shut  up  the  Emperor  in  his  palace  while  he  was 
holding  a  Diet,  and  forced  him  to  release  their  Archbishop. 

Affairs  in  Italy  were  even  more  gloomy.  In  1115  the 
Countess  Matilda  died,  leaving  all  her  vast  possessions  to  the 
Death  oitbe  ^"'x  ^^^-  ^^  ''*''  ^^  ^^•^  \i^^  Carried  out, 
caunicia  Faschal  would  have  become  the  greatest  temporal 
uiV'«Bd  of  power  in  Italy,  Henry  therefore  crossed  the  Alps 
puchaiii.,  in  II 16,  anxious,  if  not  to  save  Matilda's  allodial 
'"*■  lands,  to  take  possession  of  the  fiefs  of  the  Empire 

which  she  had  held.  In  1 1 1 7  Henry  occupied  Rome  and 
crowned  his  young  English  wife  Matilda.  Even  in  his 
exile  Paschal  had  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  firmness.  He 
died  early  in  1 1 18,  before  he  had  even  definitely  made  up  his 
mind  to  excommunicate  Henry. 

The  new  Pope,  John  of  Gaeta,  a  monk  of  Monte  Casino, 
who  took  the  name  of  Gelasiiis  11.,  was  forced  to  flee  from 
OciHfuaii.  Rome  as  the  Emperor  was  entering  it.  Henry 
(iiis-iiig^  now  took  the  decisive  step  of  appointing  a  Pope 
of  his  own.  Burdinus,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  was  in  some 
fashion  chosen  by  a  few  cardinals,  and  took  the  name  of 
Tbc  Anu-  Gregory  vtii.  Uelasius  at  once  excommunicated 
pope  ix>th  Antipope  and  Emperor.  He  soon  managed  to 

""^  get  back  to  Rome,  whence,  however,  he  was  again 
expelled  by  the  malignity  of  local  faction  rather  than  the 
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influence  of  the  Emperor.  He  now  betook  himseir  to  Marseilles 
b7  tea,  and,  after  a  tritimpharit  progress  through  Provence  and 
Burguody,  held  a  synod  at  Vienne.  On  his  nay  thence  to 
Ouny  he  w&s  smitten  nith  pleurisy,  reaching  the  monastery 
with  difliculty,  and  dying  there  on  iSth  January  1119. 

Guy,  the  high-bora  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  was  chosen 
somewhat  irregularly  by  the  cardinals  who  had  followed 
GcUsiUB  to  Ciuny.  He  ha<l  long  been  conspicuous  as  one  of 
(be  ablest  upholders  of  HildL-brantline  ideas  in  ihe  dark  days 
of  Paschal  II.  The  son  of  William  the  Great,  c.iinuili. 
Count  of  imperial  Burgundy  (Franche-Comt^),  (iti9-m4). 
be  was  ibe  Idnsraan  of  half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  secular  (the  first  Pope  not  a  monk 
since  Alexander  11.),  and  accustomed  to  diplomacy  and 
ttatccraft.  He  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  heal  the 
investiture  strife,  and  with  that  object  summoned  a 
coundl  to  meet  at  Reims.  Henry  himself  was  ^^  o,i,[ion« 
tired  of  the  struggle.  He  practically  dropped  his  ron 
Antipopc.  and  gave  a  patietit  hearing  to  the  agents  •»">«"•'>'- 
of  the  I'oiw,  who  came  to  meet  him  at  Strasburg.  These 
were  Hugh,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  and  the  famous  theologian, 
WilliaiD  of  Chainpeaux,  now  Bishop  of  Ch&lons.  1'he  two 
divines  pointed  out  to  Henry  that  the  King  of  France,  who 
did  not  employ  investiture,  had  as  complete  a  hold  over 
his  bishops  as  the  £mi>eror,  and  that  his  father-in-law,  Henry 
oC  England,  who  had  yielded  the  point,  was  still  lord  over 
bia  feodal  vassals,  whether  clerks  or  laymen.  For  the  first 
time  perhaps,  the  subject  was  discussed  between  the  two 
puttei  in  a  reasonable  and  conciliatory  spirit  Before  the 
king  and  the  divines  parted,  it  was  clear  that  «  compromise 
oa  the  lines  of  the  English  settlement  wa^  quite  practirable. 

On  aoih  October  1119,  Caiixtus  11.  opened  his  council  at 
Reims.     Louis  vi,  of  France,  who  had  miiricd  the  Pope's 
niece,  was  present,  and  the  gathering  of  prelates  ceuncu  or 
was  much  more  representative  than  usual.    Next   "«'"■.  "i* 
day  the  Pope  went  to  Mouzon,  a  castle  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Reims,  hoping  to  meet  the  Emperor.  But  their  agent! 
haggled  about  deuils,  and  mutual  suspicion  threatened  to 
break  ofT  all  chance  of  agreement  Deeply  mortified,  and 
Brukdown  without  having  seen  the  Emperor,  Caliztus 
oftiM  went  back  to  the  council,  where  the  old  decreei 

secetiatioiu.  gga^gt  simoniacs  and  married  clerks  were  re- 
newed, and  where  a  canon  forbidding  laymen  to  invest 
a  clerk  with  a  bishopric  or  abbey  was  passed.  But  this 
canon  marked  a  limitation  of  the  Pope's  claim.  While 
Hildebrand  had  absolutely  forbidden  all  lay  investiture, 
Calixtus  was  content  to  limit  the  prohibition  to  the  in- 
vestiture with  the  spiritual  office.  Yet,  before  the  council 
separated,  the  excommunication  of  Emperor  and  Antipope 
was  solemnly  renewed.  An  agreement  seemed  to  be  further 
off  than  ever. 

No  Pope  ever  stood  in  a  stronger  position  than  Calixtus 
when  in  February  1 1 20  he  at  last  crossed  the  Alps.  He  was 
Triumph  of  '^ce'ved  with  open  arms  by  the  Romans,  and  with 
caiiituiin  more  than  ordinary  loyalty  by  the  Normans  of 
iuiy.it»(..  tijg  jQjjjjj^  Tjjg  Antipope  fled  before  him,  and 
was  soon  reduced  to  pitiful  straits  in  his  last  refuge  at  Sutri. 
At  last  he  was  captured,  contemptuously  paraded  through 
the  Roman  streets,  and  conveyed  to  prison,  until,  after  peace 
had  been  restored  to  the  Church,  he  was  released  to  end  his 
life  obscurely  in  a  monastery. 

The  Emperor  saw  that  he  had  been  too  suspicious  at 
Mouzon,  and  again  wished  to  retire  with  dignity  from  a  con- 
HcEotiaUoai  ^'^^^  '"  *hich  his  prospects  of  complete  triumph 
renewed,  had  long  Utterly  vanished.  Things  were  now 
"*''  going  better  in  Germany.     In  iiai  a  Diet  was 

held  at  Wiirzburg,  at  which  Henry  made  peace  with  Adal- 
bert of  Mainz  and  the  Saxon  rebels.  It  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  investiture  question  to  a  German  council  under 
the  Pope's  presidency,  and  direct  negotiations  with  Rome 
were  renewed.  The  Pope's  words  were  now  exceedingly 
conciliatory.     'The  Church,'  he  said,  'is  not  covetous  (rf 
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royal  splendour.     Let  her  enjoy  what  belonged  to  Christ,  and 
let  the  Emperor  enjoy  what  belonged  to  the  Empire.' 

On  8th  September  iii*  the  council  met  at  Worms.  Cal- 
iKtus,  after  some  hesiiation,  did  not  attend  himselT,  but  sent 
Lambert,  Bishopor  Ostla,  as  his  legale.  Lambert  conconi.iot 
wai  a  citizen  of  Bologna,  who  had  been  arch-  wonm.im. 
deacon  of  his  native  town,  and  hail  I  earn  t  from  its  rival  schools 
of  Canonists  and  Civilians  [see  pp.  317-110]  the  principles 
inwihred  in  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  He  soon  turned  his 
knowledge  and  skill  to  good  account  The  council  lasted  little 
BOretbanaveek.  TheFmperoratiirsi  stood  out  for  his  rights, 
but  was  soon  persuaded  to  accept  a  compiomise  such  as  had 
been  fuggcsled  previously  at  Slrasburg.  On  ajrd  September 
the  final  Concordat  of  Worms  was  ratilied,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  investiture  strife.  Two  short  documents,  of  three 
wdghty  sentences  each,  embodied  the  simple  conditions 
thai  it  had  cost  fifty  years  of  contest  to  arrive  at.  '  I, 
Henry,'  thus  ran  the  imperial  diploma,  'for  the  love  of  God, 
the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  of  the  lord  Pope  Calixtus,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  abandon  to  God,  the  holy 
Aposiles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  holy  Catholic  Church  alt 
invesliturc  by  the  ring  and  the  staff,  and  I  grant  that  in  all 
the  churches  of  my  Empire  there  be  freedom  of  election  and 
free  consecration.  I  will  restore  all  the  possessions  and 
jurisdictions  of  St.  Peter,  which  have  been  taken  away  since 
Ibe  beginning  of  this  quarrel.  I  will  give  true  peace  to  the 
lord  Pope  Calixtus  and  to  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  I 
will  faithfully  help  the  holy  Roman  Church,  whenever  she 
invokes  my  aid.'  The  papal  diploma  was  even  shorter.  '  I, 
Calixtus,  the  bishop,'  said  the  Pope, '  grant  to  Henry,  Emperor 
of  ibe  Romans,  that  the  elections  of  bishops  and  abbots  in 
Ihc  kingdom  of  GerniBny  shall  take  place  in  tby  presence 
witboul  simony  or  violence,  so  that  if  any  discord  arise,  thou 
inayst  grant  thy  approbation  and  support  to  the  most  worthy 
,  after  the  counsel  of  the  metropoliUn  and  his 
Let  the  prelate-elect  receive  from  thee  by  ihy 
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Kcptre  the  property  and  the  immunities  of  his  office,  and  let 
hini  fulfil  the  obligations  to  thee  arising  from  these.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  let  the  prelate  receive  his  regalia  six 
months  after  his  consecration,  and  fiilGl  the  duties  arising 
lioin  them.  I  grant  true  peace  to  thee  and  all  who  have 
been  of  thy  party  during  the  times  of  discord.' ' 

Less  clear  in  its  conditions  than  the  English  settlement, 
the  Concordat  of  Wonns  led  to  substantially  the  same  result 
Cbuwter  "^^  Emperor  gave  up  the  form  of  investiture, 
oruiB  and  public  opinion  approved  of  the  temporal  lord 

compromiM.  ^^  longer  trenching  on  the  domain  of  the  spirit- 
uality by  conferring  symbols  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  But  the 
Emperor  might  maintain  that,  if  he  gave  up  the  shadow,  he  re- 
tained the  substance.  The  Henries  had  not  consciously  striven 
for  mere  forms,  but  because  they  saw  no  other  method  of  re- 
taining their  hold  over  the  prelates  than  through  these  forms. 
The  Pope's  concessions  pointed  out  a  way  to  attain  this  end  in 
a  way  less  offensive  to  the  current  sentiment  of  the  time.  As 
bishops  and  abbots,  spiritual  men  could  not  be  dependent 
on  a  secular  ruler.  As  holder  of  fie  fa  and  immunities,  the 
clerical  lord  had  no  more  right  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
lOT^^authonty  than  the  lay  baron.  By  distinguishing  between 
these  two  aspects  of  the  prelate's  position,  the  Concordat 
strove  to  give  Caesar  what  was  Caesar's  and  God  what  was 
God's.  The  investiture  question  was  never  raised  again.  But 
in  its  broader  a^|>ect  the  investiture  question  was  only  the 
pretext  by  reason  of  which  Pope  and  Emperor  contended  for 
the  lordship  of  the  world,  and  sought  respectively  to  trench 
upon  the  sphere  of  the  other.  The  Concordat  of  Worms 
afforded  but  a  short  breathing-space  in  that  controversy 
between  the  world-Church  and  the  world-State — between  the 
highest  embodiments  of  ihe  spiritual  and  secular  swords — that 

'  The  teit  of  the  Coneotdat  of  Worms,  and  many  other  German 
conititutional  dommenta,  can  be  studied  in  Altmann  and  Bernbeiin'* 
a»etii\  Atagtmahlii  Urktaidtn  air  Vtrfaisui^giahicktt  DtnlKhiatidt  im 
MiiUMIf. 
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was  still  to  endure  for  the  rest  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Con- 
temporary opinion,  unapt  to  distinguish  between  shadow  and 
subftance,  ascribed  to  the  Papacy  a  victory  even  p^^y^,, 
more  complete  than  that  which  it  really  won.  triumph  of 
After  all,  it  was  the  Emperor  who  had  to  yield  "'•C'""^''- 
in  the  obvious  question  in  dispute.  The  Pope's  concessions 
were  less  clear,  and  less  definite.  The  age  looked  upon  the 
Concordat  as  a  signal  triumph  for  the  Roman  Church. 
Henceforth  the  ideals  of  Hildebrand  became  part  of  the 
commonplaces  of  European  thought. 

Neither  Henry  nor  Calixtus  long  survived  the  Concordat 
of  Worms.  Calmius  died  at  Rome  in  December  1134,  having 
previously  held  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  where  i,e«thi>r 
the  Concordat  was  confirmed,  and  a  vast  series  oiiMiuit., 
of  canons  drawn  up  to  facilitate  the  establishment  "*♦" 
of  (he  new  order  of  things.  He  strove  also  to  restore  peace 
and  prosperity  in  Rome,  which  had  long  lain  desolate  and 
minous  as  the  result  of  constant  tumults.  Short  as  was  his 
reign,  it  could  yet  be  said  of  him  that  in  his  days  there  was 
sucb  peace  in  Komc  that  neither  citizen  nor  sojourner 
iMd  need  to  carry  arms  for  his  protection.  He  had  not  only 
inaile  llic  Papacy  dominate  the  western  world ;  it  even  ruled, 
if  but  for  a  time,  the  turbulent  city  that  so  often  rejected 
and  tnaitrcaied  the  priest  whom  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
rercied. 

Henry  v.'s  end  was  less  happy.     The  war  had  taught  him 
thu  the   real    ruler  of  Germany   was    not  himself  but  the 
fendal  aristocracy.     He  planned,  in  conjunction 
mtbbk  English  father-m-law,  an  aggressive  atUck  and  death  o( 
on  Loaif  Vi.  of  France,  but  he  utterly  failed  to    HcDrrV., 
penuade  his  barons   to  abandon   ihetr  domestic 
feuds  for  foreign  warfaie.     He  fought  one  purposeless  cam- 
pugn  as  the  ally  of  EngUnd.     In  May  1135  he  died  on  hii 
way  back,  at  Utrecht,  saddened,  disappointed,  and  worn  out 
before  his  time.     He   in   one  of  the  most   unattractive  o( 
medueval    Emperors.      Cold-blooded,   greedy,    treacherous. 


ISO 
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violent,  ambitious,  and  despotic,  he  reaped  no  reward  from 
his  treasons,  and  failed  in  every  great  enteiprise  he  undertook. 
Yet  despite  his  constant  misfortunes,  the  strong,  hard  char- 
acter of  the  last  Salian  Emperor  did  something  to  keep  up  the 
waning  fortUDCs^^.the  Empire,  and  the  unity  of  the~GennaD 
kingdom. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  EASTERN  EMPIRK  AND  THE  SCLJUKIAN  TURKS 
(912-1095)' 

tbe  Macrdoniu  Dynaiiy— Constantine  Vil,  and  his  Co  regenls— Condidon 
of  tbe  Eaxera  Empire  in  ihe  Tenth  CcniurT— The  ConverstoD  of  Ihe 
SUn — Break-up  o(  ibe  MohammedBn  Easl — Period  of  Conqueil  uid 
Glory— Nicephorui  Pl>iici*  uid  John  Zimisces— The  Riusmn  War— 
Baiil  II.  and  Uie  Bulgarian  War— Deciine  or  Ihe  Macedonian  House— 
Zoeand  Theodora— Cicnilariiu  and  ihe  Schism  of  Eait  and  West— Rue 
of  Ihe  lieljakiani — Conliail  of  Turks  and  Arabs — Decline  of  ibe  Eailem 
empire — Maiuikcn— Aleiioi  Comncnus  and  his  House  -The  last  phase 
of  ihe  BasUrn  Empirt 

SntTATED  on  the  borderland  that  divided  two  civilisations, 
the  unchanging  Eastern  Empire  represented  the  East  to  the 
Ljitin»  and  the  West  to  the  Arabs  and  Turks.     During  the 
fiT«  half  of  the  tenth  century  there  was  a  strange  contm.t 
contract  between  tbe  East  Roman  stale  and  the  between  the 
rest  of  the  world     In  the  West  the  Empire  of  p,""^^^ 
Charles  the  Great  had  fallen,  and  few  could  yet   r»tafihe 
•ee  that  a  new  order  was  gradually  evolving  out  "*"'•'■ 
of  the  chaos  into  which  the  world  seemed  plunged.     In  the 
East  the   Caliphate  bad   ceased   to  re!>resent  the   political 
unity  of  Islam.     A  process  of  strife  and  dbintegracion  had 
broken  up  the  Mohammedan  no  less  that  the  Latin  world. 
Between    these    two    seething    and    troubled    regions,    the 

'  Tke  bdt  EogliEh  book  on  Inter  Byiantiae  history  is  Firlay's  Hislerj 
tf  Grutt,  which  co»«»  the  whole  period.  Oman's  Bytanlint  Emfirt 
(*S4a«)>  of  tbe  Nations')  is  a  readable  (ummaiy.  Gilibon't  Dietin* 
mmd  Fall  muil  alvifi  be  connitled.  Schtumbcrgcr's  Un  Emftrtur 
Ijiiriii  riH  X'  lUcU,  NMphen  F/xxai,  and  L'Epefit  ^jnanlint  A  la  fitt 
ibi  X"  lililr,  i<n>enl  aUrictivc  as|>etls  o(  the  lubjccl  in  a  recent  light. 
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Empire  of  Constantinople  lived  on  its  quiet,  self-contained, 
stationary,  orderly  life.  No  vital  dangers  from  without 
threatened  its  existence.  Catholics  and  Mohammedans  were 
alike  too  busj  with  their  own  afTairs  to  make  serious  attacks 
upon  its  boundaries.  The  long-lived  dynasty  of  the  Mace- 
donians continued  to  rule  over  a  state  that  had  little  history. 
The  inglorious  calm  bore  witness  to  a  standard  of  dvilisa- 
tion,  order,  and  prosperity  that,  with  all  its  faults,  could 
be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Basil  the  Macedonian  had  founded,  in  867,  the  ruling 
house,  which  was  to  reign  at  Constantinople  for  a  hundred 
The  ^""^  ninety  years.     The  long  reign  of  bis  weak 

HucdoDian  and  pedantic  son,  Leo  vi.,  the  Phlosopher  (886- 
dynMty.  ^jjj_  j,j,j  attested  the  care  and  stability  with 
which  Basil  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  dynasty. 
Under  Leo's  son  Constantine  vii.,  Porphyrogenitus  {912- 
cooaunting  959)<  t^c  Same  quietude  that  had  marked  Leo's 
viL.gii-gjs.  time  continued  with  hardly  a  break.  A  boy  of 
seven  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne,  Conslantine  ni. 
showed,  as  he  grew  up,  such  lack  of  firmness  and  practical 
wisdom  that  his  whole  reign  has  been  described  as  a  long 
minority.  Co-regents  did  most  of  the  work  of  governing. 
For  the  first  year  his  uncle,  Alexander,  Leo  vi.'s  brother, 
acted  as  joint-emperor.  For  seven  years  after  his  death  (913- 
919)  a  commission  of  r^ency  ruled,  not  too  successfiilly,  in 
the  name  of  the  little  Emperor.  Severe  defeats  from  Simeon, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  made  this  rule  unpopular.  The  grand 
admiral  Romanus  Lecapenus  now  became  successively  the 
prime  minister,  the  father-in-law,  the  colleague,  the  master  of 
RomBQuii.,  Constantine.  In  December  919  Romanus,  already 
"M**  Cjesar,  was  crowned  joint-emperor  with  his  son-in- 

law,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he  practically  ruled  the  state  as 
he  would.  Though  aged,  weak,  and  incompetent,  Romanus 
managed  to  protect  himself  from  numerous  court  conspiracies, 
and  hoped  to  secure  the  permanence  of  his  influence  by 
associating  three  of  his  sons  as  colleagues  in  the  Empire,  aod 
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procuring  for  another  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 
But  the  quarrels  of  sons  and  father  gave  the  friends  of 
Constantine  a  chance  of  removing  them  all.  The  sons  of 
Romanus  drove  their  father  into  a  monastery.  Tlie  outraged 
public  opinion  of  the  capital  involved  the  sons  in  the  same  fate. 
In  945,  when  already  nearly  forty  years  old,  Constantine  vii, 
became  Emperor  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Constantine  was  a  shy,  nervous,  studious  man,  who  had 
amused  himself,  during  his  long  exclusion  from  power,  by 
SoianOeof  dabbling  in  nearly  every  science  and  art  He 
coniuDtiDa  painted  pictures,  composed  music,  designed 
viL.MMn-  churches,  and  wrote  books  on  such  different 
subjects  as  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  history,  geography, 
tactics,  politics,  and  court  etiquette.  Weak  and  hesitating 
though  he  was,  his  good  nature,  amiability,  love  of  justice 
and  moderation  made  him  a  respectable  ruler 
iba  Empire  for  quiet  limes.  Under  him  the  consolidation 
intbatiDth  pf  (he  imperial  despotism,  under  the  hereditary 
rule  of  the  Basilian  house,  was  completed.  The 
suppression  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  old  municipal  system  by  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
had  removed  the  last  barriers  to  the  autocracy  of  the  Emperor. 
This  despotism  the  well-drilled  administrators  carried  out  so 
well  on  the  traditional  lines,  that  it  was  no  great  matter  that 
the  Emperor  himself  was  a  bookish  recluse.  The  Basilica,  the 
revised  code  of  law  in  Greek,  now  assumed  its  final  form, 
and  with  the  change  which  its  introduction  involved  in  the 
language  of  the  law  courts  and  statutes,  the  Latin  tongue 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  utility  to  the  East  Romans. 
The  works  of  Constantine  give  us  a  picture  of  the  Empire  of 
his  time.  In  his  longest  book  he  dwells  with  loving  care  on 
the  elaborate  and  pompous  court  etiquette  which  environed 
the  majesty  of  the  Emperor,  and  struck  awe  into  the  hearts  of 
the  barbarians.  In  a  more  summary  manner  he  wrote  '  On 
the  administration  of  the  Empire,' and  'On  the  TAemts'  into 
which  it  was  divided.     In  the  latter  book  he  described  not 
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erely  the  actual  Empire,  but  districts  like  Sicily  and  Crete, 
which  had  long  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracen,  or,  like 
the  interior  provinces  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  had  been 
absorbed  by  Slavs  and  Bulgarians. 

Asia  Minor  was  now  the  chief  stronghold  01  the  Easiem 
Empire.  The  population  had  been  recruited  by  Christian 
refugees  from  the  Mohammedan  lands  farther 
east,  and  had  therefore  become  more  decidedly 
Oriental,  but  it  was  strenuous,  industrious,  and  warlike.  The 
whole  of  the  peninsula  was  included  in  the  Empire,  save  the 
aouth-casiern  district  of  Cilicia  between  the  Taurus  and  the 
•et.  But  the  loss  of  Tarsus  was  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  larger  portion  of  western  Armenia  within  the 
Empire,  by  reason  of  the  Armenians,  despite  their  obstinate 
adlierence  10  the  Monophysite  heresy,  seeing  in  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Empire  their  only  chance  of  salvation  from 
Islam.  In  the  Balkan  peninsula  the  districts  Th«  Biiik«n 
actually  ruled  by  the  Emperor  were  much  less  Peninmu. 
extensive.  The  western  and  central  parts  were  still '  Slavonia,' 
and  even  the  Peloponnesus  was  largely  peopled  by  Slavonic 
tribes,  at  best  tributary,  and  often  practically  independent. 
But  the  settlement  of  the  Magyars  in  Pannonia  (895)  had 
pushed  the  Bulgarians  more  to  the  souih,  and  now  not  only 
were  the  lands  between  Danube  and  Rho<lope  tim 
Bulgarian,  but  this  nation  encroached  largely  Bui«»rt"n«. 
on  the  Slavs  in  the  lands  sotith  of  the  Balkans,  The  result 
left  little  for  the  Romans  save  long  strips  of  coast  territory. 
Nowhere  in  Europe  did  their  power  penetrate  far  inland. 
Adriinople  was  at  best  the  border  town  of  the  Greeks.  A 
few  miles  inland  from  Thessalonica  the  Bulgarian  rule  began. 
The  Bulgarians  separated  the  theme  of  Hellas,  which  included 
Thcsaaly  and  the  lands  south  down  to  Attica,  from  the  themes 
of  Nicopolis  and  Dyrihachium  that  crept  along  the  coast  of 
Epifus.  Scattered  scraps  of  islands  and  coastlands  in  Dalmatia 
almost  connected  the  Empire  with  its  Venetian  dependency. 
The   theme   of  Cherton    included    the   south   coast  of  the 
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Crimea,  but  thii  outpost  of  Greek  civilisation  was  hardly  more 
directly  ruled  from  Constantinople  than  Venice  itself.  The 
lesser  islands  were  still  Greek,  but  Cyprus  alone  of  the  great 
islands  remained  under  the  Empire,  and  that  was  soon  lost 
In  south  Italy  there  only  remained  the  misnamed 
''  theme  of  Lombardj,  including  the  heel  of  the 
boot,  of  which  the  capital  was  Ban,  and  the  theme  of  Calabria, 
cut  olf  from  its  neighbour  province  by  the  Lombard  princes 
of  Salerno,  who  held  the  low-lying  grounds  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Such  a  widely  scattered  dominion  was 
hard  to  rule  and  harder  to  defend.  But  each  theme  was 
under  the  government  of  a  itraUgos,  who  subordinated  the 
civil  to  the  military  administration.  A  large  standing  anny 
of  mercenaries — largely  Norsemen — well  drilled  and  equipped, 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  carry  on  their 
commerce  in  peace.  The  trade  between  east  and  west  was 
still  entirely  in  Greek  hands.  Even  an  exhaustive  fiscal  system 
could  not  cut  off  these  sources  of  wealih.  But  if  the  Greek 
Emperors  taxed  unwisely  and  unmercifully,  they  helped  com- 
merce by  upholding  the  integrity  of  the  coinage.  The  gold 
Bysants  of  the  Emperors  were  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
change among  merchants,  and,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
palace  revolutions,  were  never  seriously  depreciated  in  value. 
The  manufactures  of  Greece  still  commanded  the  markets. 
Cooitaoti.  Constantinople  was  stiU  the  greatest  city  in  the 
nopia.  world,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  the  bar- 
barians who  visited  it.  Its  administration,  poor-law  system,  and 
philanthropic  organisations  anticipated  much  that  we  are  apt 
to  regard  as  exclusively  modem.  Liutprand,  the  Lombard 
bishop,  has  left  a  record  of  the  profound  impression  made  on 
him  by  its  wonders.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  its 
splendours  were  somewhat  decayed,  it  was  still  unique^  The 
Pranks  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  could  not  believe  that  there 
was  so  rich  a  city,  until  they  saw  its  high  walls  and  strong 
towers,  gorgeous  palaces,  lofty  churches,  and  vast  extent 
Though  Thessalunica  was  also  a  famous  place  of  trad^  the 
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interests  of  the  capital  were  becoming  so  great  as  to  absorb 
unduly  those  of  the  provinces.  This  was  partly  coufiteracteH 
by  the  growth  of  a  grent  landholding  arislucracy,  which 
approached  ihe  chaTacter  of  the  feudal  noblesse  of  the  west, 
(are  that  it  never  attained  any  political  influence  over  the  cen- 
tralised dcspoiism  of  the  Basik-us.  Nor  were  ihe  LEitmxid 
art<  and  literature  forgotten.  Constantine  vii.'s  '^'^■ 
example  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  men  of  letters,  and 
the  labour  of  compilers  like  Suidas  have  preserved  for  us 
much  of  what  we  know  of  more  ancient  times.  A  new  school 
of  nwnance  writers  showed  more  original  genius.  Painting, 
architecture,  and  all  the  arts  wonderfully  revived. 

Constantinople  now  became  again  a  source  of  civilisation 
lo  nidi^r  peoples.     The  Servians  and  other  Slavs  called  upon 
its  help  to  protect  them  from  the  terrible  Simeon   ji,,  coo- 
of    Bulgaria.     In   the  ninth  century,  Methodius  veraionot 
and  Cyril  had  converted   Ihe  Southern  Slavs  to  '     s'"'- 
Otlfaodox  Christianity.     In  the  tenth,  Greek  missions,  radiat- 
ing from  the  great  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos,  secured  the 
Christianising  of  Dulgana     In  the  next  century,  the  distant 
Rwrians  received  their  faith  from  the  same  source.     Thus 
Slavonic  Europe  became  for  the  most  part  Orthodox  rather 
than  Catholic.     Never  was  the  influence  of  Constantinople 
Diore  widely  felt  than  in  carrying  out  this  great  work. 

The  restful  if  inglorious  age  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  and 
Coosuuitine  Porpbyrogenilus  gave  the  flreek  Empire  time  10 
icerall  Its  energies  for  Ihe  more  stirring  times  of  their  suc- 
ri  iinm  From  959  to  1025  a  period  of  conquest  and  military 
glofy  followed  upon  ihe  quiet  times  that  we  have  described. 
EteCore  ihe  change  came  over  ihe  spirit  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
the  best  chances  of  3[:gre5siori  in  west  and  north  had  slipped 
OBnoticed  away.  During  the  reigns  of  l^co  and  Constantine, 
the  Saxon  kmgs  of  the  Germans  were  building  up  a  great 
Hau  In  Germany  and  Italy,  and  before  long  the  growing 
■atcrial  prosperity  of  Italy  was  to  raise  up  commen  i.il  rivals 
who  ultimalely  lapped  the  very  springs  of  Byiantine  trading 
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supremacf.  The  consolidated  and  Christianised  states  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  north  were  less  likely  to  send  out  bands  of 
conquerors  and  maiauders,  but  were  harder  to  conquer  than 
their  heathen  and  savage  fathers.  But  the  east  was  sinking 
into  worse  confusion  than  evei.  The  old  political  and  religious 
unity  of  Islam  was  a  thing  of  the  past  What  spirit  now  re- 
ChaDEM  la  iit^ined  to  the  Mohammedan  world  was  to  be  found 
Dm  Mohara-  in  North  Africa  under  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  of 
""""  ""*■  Cairoan,  or  in  Spain  under  the  Ommeyad  Caliphs 
of  Cordova.  While  these  rebels  and  schismatics  still  showed 
some  remnants  of  the  old  conquering  energy  of  Islam,  the 
orthodox  Abbasside  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  sunlc  in  indolence 
and  decay.  Their  provinces  successively  revolted.  The 
Bonides,  sons  of  a  Persian  fisherman,  captured  Bagdad  in 
945,  and  ruled  Persia  and  lower  Mesopotamia  for  more  than 
a  century  as  the  Etnirs-ul-Omra  of  the  puppets  that  they  still 
allowed  to  pretend  to  act  as  successors  of  the  Prophet  In 
Egypt  and  southern  Syria,  the  Ikshidites,  a  Turkish  dynasty, 
now  established  themselves.  But  the  only  Mohammedan 
power  that  now  actually  met  the  Eastern  Empire  on  its  south- 
eastern frontier  was  that  of  the  Hamdanides,  who  about  930 
occupied  northern  Mesopotamia  and  afterwards  conquered 
northern  Syria  and  Cilicia.  This  dynasty  split  into  two  and 
was  represented  by  the  Ameers  of  Aleppo  and  Mosul  The 
new  Mohammedan  states  were  all  the  precarious  creations  of 
adventurers'  swords,  and  were  generally  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  divisions  of  the  east  gave  the  Emperors  at  Constanti- 
nople the  opportunity  which  their  predecessors  had  neglected 
Ramaniuii.,  in  the  west.  Under  the  son  and  successor  of 
sSKft-  Constantine  vii.,  Romanus  II.  (959-963),  the  work 

of  reconquest  begaa  Crete  since  the  ninth  century  had  been 
occupied  by  Spanish  Moors,  and  had  been  the  centre  of 
piratical  attacks  on  Greek  commerce,  that  had  threatened  the 
CBoqueit  of  prosperity  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  and  the 
Cnu.  r^ularity  of  the  food-supply  of  the  capital.  Even 
Leo  and  Constantine  had  made  feeble  efforts  to  subdue  the 
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corsaira,  but  their  expeditions  against  Crete  had  been  uUer 
failures.  In  960  Romanus  [i.  sent  Nicephonis  Phocas  with 
a  strong  force  10  atone  for  the  blunders  of  his  predecessors. 
Within  a  year  the  capture  of  the  Saracen  stronghold  of 
Chandax  broughl  about  the  complete  conquest  of  the  island, 
llie  Saracens  were  enslaved  or  expelled,  and  missionary  monks 
soon  succeeded  in  winning  back  the  Greek  population  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  which  many  had  been  forced  to  reject  for 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Nicephorus  followed  up  [his 
great  triumph  by  attacking  the  Hamdanad  Ameer  of  Aleppo. 
He  crossed  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia,  and  in  another  spirited 
campaign  restored  many  strong  plac^  to  the  Empire. 

In  963  Romanus  11.  was  cut  off  prematurely,  leaving  his  young 
widow  Theophano  to  act  as  regent  for  the  two  infant  sons, 
Basil  tl.  (^fij'i^'S)  s'^'^  Constaritine  viii.  (963-   b,,||  n.. 
ioj8)  who  now  became  joint-emperors.     But  the  *""3- 
triumphs  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  had  won  him  such   li^e  viit.. 
a  position  that  in  a  few  months  he  associated   sSs'"*- 
himself    with    them    in    the    Empire    and    married    their 
mother    Theophano.       By    this   ingenious  combination    of 
hereditary  succession  with  the  rule  of  the  successful  soldier, 
the  quiet  transmission  of  power  was  combined   Nicephonn 
with  the  government  of  the  fittest.     For  six  years    Phmm, 
Nicephorus  Phocas  (963-969)  ruled  the  Empire  in  *^'''* 
the  oaine  of  his  two  step-sons  and  soon  procured  for  thetn 
new  triumphs.     His  first  measure  was  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  army,  and  with  this  object  he  piled  up  new  taxes, 
and,  almost  alone  among  Greek  Emperors,  stuuped  to  debase 
the  cmnage:     A  fierce  soldier  in  a  nation  of  monks  and  mer- 
chants, Nicephorus  soon  got  into  conflict  with  the  Church,  as 
well  as  the  trading  class.   He  Issued  a  sort  of  law  of  mortmain 
to  check  the  foundation  of  new  monasteries,  and    Niccphsni^ 
kept  important  sees  vacant  to  enjoy  their  revenues.   i"iii"'y 
At  last  in  his  zeal  for  war  against  Islam,  Nicephorus  ^atn,\  wUh 
vahed  the  Church  to  declare  that  all  Christians  »>>•  Church. 
iriu)  dkd  in  war  against   the   infidel    were   martyrs   to  the 
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Christian  religion.  The  Patriarch  replied  that  all  war  w«i 
unchristian,  and  that  a  Christian  who  killed  even  an  infidel 
enemy  in  war,  deserved  to  be  denied  the  sacraments.  The 
Emperor  made  himself  hated  by  the  mob  of  the  capital  by 
suppressing  the  costly  shows  and  amusements  which  the 
court  had  hitherto  provided  for  thdr  diversion,  while  the 
officials  vrere  scandalised  at  his  disgust  for  the  childish  cere- 
monies that  hedged  about  his  domestic  life.  Conscious  of  his 
unpopularity,  he  forti6ed  his  palace  and  lived  as  nrnch  as  he 
could  in  the  camp,  where  he  enjoyed  unbounded  popularity 
with  the  soldiers. 

In  a  series  of  vigorous  campaigns  against  the  Ameer  of 
Aleppo,  the  Emperor  sought  to  consolid^  his  former  efforts 
KiicoB-  as  general  by  winning  back  all  Cilicia  and 
qunii.  north  Syria  to  the  Empire.  In  964  and  965  he 
completed  the  conquest  of  Cilicia,  sending  the  brazen  gates 
of  Tarsus  and  Mopsuestia  to  adorn  the  imperial  palace  at 
Constantinople.  In  965  Niceias,  one  of  his  generals,  re- 
conquered Cyprus.  In  968  Nicephorus  again  took  the  field 
and  overran  northern  Syria.  Aleppo,  the  residence  of  the 
Ameer,  was  easily  capiured ;  the  Ikshidite  realm,  now  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  was  overrun ;  Damascus  paid  tribute  to 
avoid  destruction ;  and  Antioch  was  captured  by  assault  on 
a  snowy  night  in  winter. 

While  thus  occupied  with  the  east,  Nicephorus  did  not 
neglect  the  west.  He  projected  the  famous  marriage  between 
Hii  wiiurn  the  future  Emperor,  Otto  11.  and  Theophano,  the 
polity.  daughter  of  Romanus  11.  and  his  own  step^daughler 

[see  page  34],  hoping  thus  to  strengthen  the  Byzantine 
power  in  south  Italy.  But  the  terms  of  the  alliance  were  hard 
to  settle,  and  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  during  Nice- 
phorus' lifetime.  Liutprand,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  sent  to 
negotiate  the  match,  left  Constantinople  in  disgust,  and  vented 
bis  spleen  in  the  famous,  but  not  very  flattering,  account 
of  Constantinople  and  its  court  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred.    Soon  hostilities  broke  out  between  Otto  the  Great 
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and  Nicephonis  in  southern  llaly,  without  any  very  petmanenl 
results.  Nicetas,  the  conqueror  of  Cyprus,  failed  signally 
in  an  attempt  to  win  Sicily  from  the  Saracens.  There  were 
wars  with  the  northern  barbarians  that  produced  equally  Utile 
effect. 

Nicephorus  was  a  brave  soldier,  sprung  from  a  stock  of 
warlike  Cappadocian  landowners,  who  changed  few  of  his 
babits  even  on  the  throne.  He  was  cultured  enough  to 
write  a  book  on  the  art  of  war,  but  he  had  neiiher  the 
policy  or  pliancy  for  the  intrigues  of  a  despotic  Oriental 
coort  The  uprightness  he  showed  in  preserving  intact  his 
ttcp-Bons'  position  as  Emperors  met  wiih  an  evil  requital 
froni  their  mother.  Theophano  hated  and  feared  her  stem, 
unconth,  unsympachclic  husband.  She  conspired  with  her 
la«T,  John  Zimtsces,  nephew  of  Nicephorus,  a  dashing 
cavidry  soldier  and  the  most  capable  of  his  captains.  On  the 
night  of  loth  December  969  the  Empress's  woman  ndmittcd 
/.imiBces  and  a  select  band  of  confederates  inlo  Conipincy  at 
the  castle.  They  found  the  Emperor  sleeping  on  Thtoph«no. 
Ibo  floor  after  his  soldier's  fashion,  and  promptly  stabbed  him 
to  deaiK.  The  murderers  at  once  proclaimed  John  Zimisces 
Emperor,  and  court  and  city  alike  accepted  the  results  of  ibe 
despicable  intrigue  that  had  robbed  the  Empire  of  its  strongest 
sua.  John  i.  Zimisccs  reigned  from  969  lo  976.  j^hn  1. 
The  brutal  treachery  which  gained  him  the  throne  zimtKe^ 
was  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  energy  and  vigour  **•■"'■ 
ha  diapUycd  in  the  possession  of  power.  He  was  mean  enough 
to  niake  Theophano  the  scapegoat  of  his  crime,  and,  instead 
of  auurring  bcr,  shut  her  up  in  a  monastery.  After  this  he 
did  little  that  was  not  rommentfabie.  By  way  of  penance 
be  devoted  half  his  private  fortune  to  the  poor  peasantry 
round  Conttaniinople  and  to  building  a  great  hospital  for 
Iqxn.  Like  Nicephorus.  he  studiously  respected  the  rights 
<tf  his  young  colleagues,  the  sons  of  Rontnnus  11.,  and  Icgiti- 
maitsed  his  rule  by  wedding  their  sisier  Theodora.  The 
eegotiatioiia  for  the  mamage  of  the  other  sbtcr,  Theophano, 
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with  Otto  the  Saxon  were  now  resumed  and  completed 
in  972,  Theophano  taking  with  her  to  Gennany  Byzan- 
doe  art  and  the  temporary  friendship  of  east  and  west  John 
The  Ruaiu  abandoned  the  civil  administration  to  the  dexterous 
*'"■  chamberlain    Basilius,  and    soon  found    in  the 

Russian  war  an  opportunity  to  revive  the  exploits  of  his  uncle. 
The  valour  of  Rurik  znd  his  Vikings  had,  before  this,  united 
the  Slavs  of  the  east  into  a  single  Russian  state,  of  which  the 
centre  was  Kiev,  and  which,  though  constantly  threatening 
the  Byzantine  frontiers,  had  since  the  conversion  of  Olga, 
baptized  at  Constantinople  in  the  days  of  Constantine  vii., 
b^an  slowly  to  assimilate  Byzantine  Christianity  and  civilisa- 
tion. But  Olga's  son  Sviatoslav  (964-972)  had  refused  to  incur 
the  ridicule  of  his  soldiers  by  accepting  his  mother's  religion. 
He  was  a  mighty  warrior  who,  in  alliance  with  the  Hungarians, 
overran  and  conquered  Bulgaria,  and  in  970  crossed  the 
Balkans  and  threatened  Adrianople.  In  971  John  Zimisces 
took  the  field  against  him,  and  a  desperate  campa^  was 
fought  in  the  lands  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans. 
Like  true  sons  of  the  Vikings,  the  Russians  fought  on  foot  in 
columns,  clad  in  mail  shirts  and  armed  with  axe  and  spear. 
John's  army  was  largely  composed  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  its 
most  efficient  footmen  were  slingers  and  bowmen.  In  two 
great  battles  at  Presthlava  and  Dorystoluni  (Silistria),  Russians 
and  Greeks  fought  under  conditions  that  almost  anticipate  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  both  cases  the  result  was  the  same. 
After  long  resisting  the  fierce  charges  of  the  Greek  horsemen, 
the  close  array  of  the  Russians  was  broken  up  by  a  hail  of 
arrows  and  stones,  and  the  lancers,  returning  to  the  charge, 
rushed  in  and  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  second  battle,  Sviatoslav  and  the  remnants  of  his 
host  stood  a  siege  within  Silistria,  until  a  treaty  was  drawn  up 
by  which  they  promised  to  go  home,  on  being  supplied  with 
enough  com  to  prevent  them  plundering  by  the  way.  For 
the  future,  they  were  to  renew  the  old  commercial  treaties 
and  leave  the  Empire  in  peace.     Intercourse  between  Russia 
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snd  Constantinople  was  quickly  renewed,  and  hencerorth 
Russian  or  Norse  mercenaries,  the  famous  Varangians,  began 
to  form  an  important  part  of  the  imperial  armies.  Thus  the 
Empire  was  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  her  most  dangerous 
foe  in  the  nonh,  and  again  acquired  the  command  of  the 
interior  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  Bulgaria,  already  conquered 
by  Sviatoslav,  was  reduced  to  obedience,  while  its  titular  king 
lived  as  a  pensioner  at  Constantinople.  Flushed  with  these 
brilliant  successes,  John  again  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Saracens  of  Syria,  who  had  won  back  many  of  Nicephorus*  con- 
quests, including  Antioch.  He  reconquered  Antioch,  though 
only  with  great  difficulty  ;  his  capture  of  Edessa  prepared  the 
way  for  the  occupation  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and  many  holy  relics  passed  from  Moslem  to  Orthodox  custody. 
In  the  midst  of  his  trium^ihs  John  died  suddenly  in  976, 
poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  the  crafty  eunuch  Basihus,  who  feared 
that  his  wealth  had  excited  the  Emperor's  jealousy. 

Basil  It.  (9761035),  the  elder  of  Constanline  vii.'a  sons,  was 
now  twenty  years  of  age  when,  under  the  guidance  of  fiasilius 
he  proceeded,  after  his  brother-in-law's  death,  B..iin.'. 
to  govern  as  well  as  reign.  But  the  over-  permonni  rule, 
wealthy  minister  soon  fell  from  power.  Basil  "^"■^ 
•oon  khowed  the  same  austere  Roman  type  of  character  as 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  and  became  a  brave  soldier,  a  skilful 
geiienl,  and  a  capable  administrator.  His  chief  object  of 
internal  policy  was  the  repression  of  the  great  landholding 
funilies  of  Asia,  which  were  the  only  barrier  left  against  the 
imperial  despotism  ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  succeeded 
m  acc»m|i1ishing  their  ruin.  Under  the  legiiimaie  Basilian 
Emperor,  the  military  glories  of  the  fortunate  adventurers  were 
fully  continued.  The  great  event  of  his  long  The  Buifuiiio 
rci^  is  tlie  Bulgarian  war.  The  occupation  ^"^ 
of  Bulgaria  by  John  1.  was  too  rapid  to  be  permanent,  and, 
except  in  the  lands  between  the  Danube  and  Balkans,  hod 
been  merely  nominal.  Under  a  new  Bulgarian  king,  named 
SaoiDcl,  the  unconquered  regions  of  the  west  made  a  long 
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and  determined  efTort  for  rrecdom.  Even  the  Slavs — the 
chief  inhabitants  of  these  regions — followed  Samuel  to  the 
field;  and  by  fixing  his  capital  first  at  Prespa  and  afterwards 
at  Ochrida,  in  the  highlands  bordering  on  Albania  and 
Macedonia,he  threatened  alikeDyrrhachium  and  Thessalonica 
Year  after  year,  Samuel's  motlej  following  plundered  and 
devastated  the  rich  plains  of  Thcssaly  and  Macedonia.  Even 
in  the  north  all  the  Greeks  coold  do  was  to  hold  Silistria, 
and  a  few  fortresses,  and  keep  a  tight  hold  of  the  Balkan 
passes.  In  981  Basil  first  took  the  field  in  person,  but 
his  early  campaigns  were  but  litde  successful.  Samuel  at  last 
invaded  southern  Greece ;  but  though  he  devastated  the 
Peloponnesus  from  end  to  end,  he  failed  to  capture  any  of  the 
larger  cities  (996).  On  his  way  back,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  Greek  general  Uranus,  and  escaped  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty and  the  complete  destruction  of  his  array.  Basil  now 
took  the  offensive.  In  rooa  he  captured  Vidin,  a  triumph 
that  resulted  in  the  gradual  reconquest  of  Bulgaria  proper. 
But  Samuel  still  held  out  long  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Pindus.  Bit  by  bit  Basil  won  back  the  hill  castles  that 
were  the  centres  of  the  Slavo- Bulgarian  power.  At  last,  in 
ior4,  Basil  gained  a  decisive  victory,  taking  prisoner  some 
15,000  Bulgarians.  The  grim  Emperor  put  out  the  eyes  of 
all  his  captives,  save  that  he  spared  one  eye  to  every 
hundredth  man,  and  sent  the  mutilated  wretches  back  to 
their  king  at  Ochrida  under  the  guidance  of  their  one-eyed 
leaders.  Samuel,  on  seeing  his  subjects'  plight,  fell  senseless 
to  the  ground,  and  died  two  days  later.  His  brave  son 
Gabriel  continued  the  contest,  but  was  soon  murdered  by  his 
cousin  Ladislas,  who  usurped  the  throne.  In  despair  Ladislas 
took  the  bold  step  of  besieging  Dyrrbachium,  hoping  thus  to 
open  communications  with  Basil's  enemies  beyond  sea ;  but 
he  perished  in  the  siege,  and  with  him  fell  the  last  hopes 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ochrida.  In  1018  the  work  of  conquest 
was  completed,  and  Basil  celebrated  his  victory  by  a  splen- 
did triumph  at  Constantinople.    The  populace  greeted  the 
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relentless  conqueror  with  the  surname  of  '  Slayer  of  the  Bul- 
garuns '  [jSowXyapoimii'os].  Basil  then  turned  his  anns  against 
the  Annenians,  but  his  success  in  pushing  forward  his  eastern 
frontiei  at  the  expense  of  a  Christian  kingdom  did  not  atone 
for  the  impohcy  of  weakening  a  natural  ally  against  the 
Mohammedans.  Conscious  perhaps  of  this,  he  prepared  to 
divert  his  arms  against  the  infidel  by  a  new  expedition  to 
Sicily.  Death  overtook  hira  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations, 
when  he  «as  sixty-eight  years  old,  ami  iiad  reigned  for  sixty-two 
years.  No  Emperor  since  Justinian  had  succeeded  so  well  in 
enlatging  the  bounds  of  the  Empire.  But  with  him  expired 
aU  the  glories  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 

Basil  11.  left  no  son,  and  his  brother  Constantine  viit. 
(1035-1018)  therefore  became  sole  Emperor.  Though 
nominal  Emperor  since  963,  Constantine  had 
never  laJten  any  real  part  in  political  affaits,  and  coaitsnUiw 
be  was  now  too  old  and  careless  to  change  his  ^"'^ 
habits.  He  lived  like  an  Oriental  despot,  secluded 
in  his  palace,  arousing  himself  with  musicians  and  dancing- 
girls,  while  six  favourite  euDuchs  of  the  household  relieved 
him  from  all  cares  of  state.  Great  indignation  was  excited 
UDOng  the  nobles,  but  Basil  11.  had  humbled  them  too 
Iborougbiy  for  Ibem  to  take  any  effective  action.  However, 
Constantine  died  in  loiS,  before  he  could  do  much  harm. 
He  was  the  last  man  of  the  Macedonian  house,  and  his  onl]r 
belts  were  his  daughters  Zoe  and  Theodora,  under  whose 
weak  and  contemptible  rule  the  Basilian  dynasty  came  to  an 
cod. 

From  loiS  to  1054  the  husbands  and  de|>en(tants  of  Zoe 
(Overoed  the  Byzantine  Empire.     First  came  Romanus  III. 
(1018-1034),  to  whom  she   had    been   married    zotnaa^ 
at  her  blhcr's  deathbed.     But  Zoe  was  hard,   huibmdi. 
greedy,  and  self  seeking,  and  allowed  her  hus-    ,^°^"""  '"■• 
band  bitle  real  share  of  power.     On  his  death 
■be  married   a  handsome  young  courtier,  Michael  iv.  the 
Ptphkagonian  (1034-1041),  who,  though  an  epileptic  invalid, 
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did  good  wm^  agunst  the  Sanccns  before  his  etrtj  death 
in  1041.  His  brotber  John  the  Orphaootrophos  [minister 
m,ti„i  IV,  of  chaiiuble  institntiMis],  %  monk  and  a  eonoch, 
'•»t"l»  who     had     proancd    Midud's    marriage,    con- 

dncted  the  inteniat  gorcnuDcnt  with  great  dexteritj  and  cuo- 
ning,  bnt  the  time  of  his  mle  marks  an  epoch  <A  dtferioration 
in  Bjnantine  finance  B7  constanllj  increasing  the  taxes,  and 
devising  more  aibitniy  and  oppressive  methods  for  their 
coUecticm,  he  did  much  to  sap  die  foundations  of  the  indus- 
trial sniHCmaqr  of  the  Empiic 

It  was  thoi^t  necessary  always  to  have  «  male  Emperor. 
When  Michael  tv.  died,  Zoe,  already  more  than  sixty  years  of 
Miehui  v.,  age,  took  three  days  to  decide  whether  she 
iati-u(i.  sboald  wed  a  third  husband  ot  adopt  a  son. 
She  chose  the  latter  course;  but  Michael  v.  {1041-1041), 
nephew  of  Michael  iv.,  whom  she  raised  to  this  great  posi- 
tion, speedily  proved  ungrateful  and  unworthy,  and  was 
deposed,  blinded,  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  Having 
Conituitinc  failed  with  her  son,  Zoe  chose  as  ber  third  husband 
IX.,  hhs-um-  Constantine  Monomachus  (an  hereditary  sur- 
name), who  was  soon  crowned  as  Constantine  ix.  (1043-1054). 
The  new  Emperor  was  an  elderly  profligate,  who  bad  only 
consented  to  wed  Zoe  on  condition  that  bis  mistress  should 
be  associated  with  her  in  the  Empire.  Their  rule  was 
most  disastrous.  It  saw  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from 
Italy  by  the  Norman  conquest  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  It 
saw  the  consummation  of  the  fatal  policy  of  weakening 
Armenia,  at  a  moment  when  the  rise  of  the  Seljukian  Turks 
was  again  making  Islam  aggressive.  It  witnessed  the 
impolitic  imposition  of  taxes  on  the  eastern  subjects  and 
vassals,  who  had  hitherto  defended  the  frontiers  with  theti 
swords,  but  who  henceforth  were  discontented  or  mutinous. 
It  saw  the  final  consummation  of  the  schism  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches. 

The  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  867  [see  Period  i.,  pp. 
4S3'4])  following  upon  the  quarrel  of  Pope  Nicholas  1.  and 
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the  Patriarch  Fhotius,  had  already  brought  about  the  open 
bre-icb  of  the  Orthodox  East  and  the  Catholic  West.  Despite 
new  rivalries  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  missions  Tht  Scbism 
to  ibe  Slavs  and  Bult^arians,  etTurts  had  been  °'<i>' 
made  from  time  to  time  to  heal  the  schism,  and  wmsm 
Basil  II.  negoiiatcd  with  Rome,  hoping  10  durcim. 
per&uade  the  Pope  to  allow  'that  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople w^s  cecumenical  within  its  own  sphere,  just  as  the 
Cburr.h  of  Rome  was  cecumenical  throughout  Christendom.' 
But  in  1053  Michael  Ceerularius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople foolishly  shut  up  the  Latin  churches  and  convents  and 
wrote  to  the  Latin  bishops,  bitterly  reproaching  them  with 
tbeir  schismatic  practices,  and  talcing  new  ofri;nce  in  the  Latin 
use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  Mutual  excom- 
munications followed,  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  Christen- 
dom had  most  need  of  union,  the  schism  of  East  and  West 
became  inveterate. 

Zoe  died  in  1050,  and  Constantine  ix.  in  1054.  On  his 
death,  Zoc's  sister  Theodora,  the  last  of  the  Macedonians, 
became  Empress.  Though  old,  she  was  strong  Theodor*. 
and  vigorous,  and  her  long  incarceration  in  a  "^"w- 
cloister  gave  her  monastic  virtues  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  dissolute  habits  of  Zoe.  During  her  reign  of  three 
years  the  Empire  enjoyed  at  least  peace  and  repose.  Her 
death  in  1057  ended  not  ingloriously  the  famous  dynasty 
that  had  since  the  days  of  Basil  1.  held  the  imperial  throne. 
A  new  period  of  trouble  now  sprang  from  disputed  succes- 
tions  and  weak  Emperors,  at  a  time  when  the  growth  of  the 
Seljukian  power  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire. 

The  Turkish  or  Mongol  tribes  of  Central  Asia  had  long  | 
troubled  from  time  to  time  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.    Among  ■ 
ihcni  were  Atlila  and  his  Huns,  but  these  fierce   Ri^orii 
marauders    passed    away    without    leaving    any   sujukuo 
permanent   traces  of  iheir    influence.      Of   the     ""   ' 
■ante  itock  were  the  Magyars,  who,  in  895,  finally  settled  in 
Panoonta,  and  the  Bulgarians,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
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even  earlier  taken  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  But  the  Magyars  and  Bulgarians  by  acc^iting 
Christianity  made  themselves  permanent  members  of  the 
European  commoawealth.  While  Mongolian  invasions  such 
as  these  disturbed  from  time  to  time  the  peace  of  eastern 
Europe,  similar  inTasions  bad  terrified  all  the  civilised  nations 
of  Asia  as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier.  But  it  was  the 
Caliphate  in  its  decline  that  began  to  stand  in  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  the  Turks.  The  growing  anarchy  of  the 
Arab  Empire  offered  to  the  Turks  a  career  as  mercenaries, 
and  a  field  for  plunder  and  devastation.  As  the  reward 
of  their  services,  the  Caliphs  gave  them  what  they  could 
conquer  from  ttie  Christians  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
the  Empire.  A  large  Turkish  immigration  soon  peopled  the 
marches  of  the  Caliphate  with  the  fierce  warriors  from  the 
north.  As  the  Caliphs  declined  in  power,  the  Turkish  condot- 
tieri  chieftains  grew  discontented  with  their  pay,  and  set  up 
military  despotisms  on  their  own  account.  Many  of  the 
petty  states  that  grew  out  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Caliphate 
had,  like  the  Ikshidites  in  Syria,  Turkish  lords,  and  were  kept 
together  by  Turkish  arms.  Early  in  the  eleventh  century 
the  period  of  transition  was  over.  The  Turks  became 
converts  to  Islam,  and  religious  enthusiasm  bound  together 
their  scattered  tribes  and  directed  their  aims.  A  great 
Turkish  invasion  plunged  all  Asia  in  terror.  In  the  extreme 
east  Turks  or  Tartars  established  at  Peking  a  Manchurian 
kingdom  for  northern  China  (1004).  In  the  very  same 
year,  Mahmoud  of  Ghazni  set  up  a  great  Turkish  state  in 
Afghanistan  and  India.  A  generation  later,  the  Turks  of  the 
house  of  Seljuk  began  to  threaten  the  thrones  of  western  Asia. 
The  fame  of  Seljuk,  the  founder  of  a  united  Turkish 
■tale  in  Central  Asia,  is  almost  mythical  Under  his  son, 
the  Seljukian  house  became  great  by  crossing  the  Ozus 
and  effecting  the  conquest  of  Khorassan.  Under  hi* 
grandson  Togrul  Beg,  the  Seljukians  became  the  greatest 
power  in   Asia.     Togrul   first  broke  up  the  power  of  the 


(JesccndaDts  of  Mahnioud  of  Ghazni,  and  then  attacked  the 
Bowidcs,  and  conquered  Persia.  In  1055  he  crowned  his 
areer  by  the  occupation  of  Bagdad,  where  he  was  welcomed 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  phantom  Caliphs  from  the  tyranny 
of  iheir  Bowide  Ameers,  and  was  solemnly  invested  by  them 
with  tljeir  temporal  power.  Henceforth  Togrul,  the  Sultan  of 
Eosi  and  West,  posed  as  the  defender  of  the  faith,  and  the 
|votccIor  of  ihe  successor  of  Mohammed. 

After  the  conquest  of  Bagdad,  Togrul  Beg  attacked  Armenia 
and  threatened  the  Byzantine  frontiers.  He  died  in  1063, 
and  ia  the  very  next  year  Alp  Arslan,  his  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor (1063-1072),  completed,  by  the  capture  of  Ani,  the 
cafRtal,  the  subjugation  of  the  unhappy  Armenians.  The 
Georgians  wert  next  enslaved ;  and,  master  of  the  Christian 
outposts  of  the  East  Roman  realm,  Alp  Arslan  turned  his 
una  against  the  Empire  itself. 

The  occupation  of  the   rich    plains  of  Asia  in    no  wise 
changed  the  character  of  the  Turks.     They  remained  as  they 
had  ever  been,  soldiers  and  nothing  more     Their  old  religions 
had  died  away  as  they  came  into  contact  with  Islam,  and  in 
embracing  the   Mohammedan  faith   they  obtained    religious 
sanction  for  their  ferocity  and  greed.     But  they  never,  like 
the  Anbs,  entered  into  the  spiritual  side  of  the  faith.     They 
falbcr  received  and  retained  the  new  religion,  as  a  faithful 
wMiei  keeps  Ihe  word  of  comm.^nd  of  his  general.     They 
bad  no  eyes  for  llie  brilliant  fascination  of  Arab  civilisation, 
nicfa  U  was  at  that  very  time  atuitting  its  highest  perfection  in 
Mohammedan  Spain.     They  appropriated  what  had  gone  be- 
fore, but  they  never  assimilated  it  or  added  anythmg  of  Iheij 
own.    The  statecraft  of  the  Arabs  had  no  more  attraction  for 
tbcm  than  the  poetry,  the  romance,  the  lawgiving,  the  arcbi- 
tecniR,  or  the  busy  commercial  life  of  .Semitic 
Am.     When  Ihcy  had  conquered  they  carelessly  b,iw«a 
■tood  aside,  and  contemptuously  allowed  their  Turkamd 
MSHb  U  live  on  their  old  life,  save  when,  in  occa-      ™ 
•ioaal  fit!  of  fury,  they  taught  that  they  were  masters  by  hideout 
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violence  or  promiscnons  massacres.  Bnt  their  hudmess  won 
ui  easy  triumph  orer  the  soft  and  effeminate  Arabs,  and  was 
soon  to  win  fiesh  laurels  at  the  expense  of  the  laz  and  corrupt 
Christians  of  the  East  It  was  a  day  of  ill  omen  for  East  and 
West  alike  when  the  capture  of  Bagdad  made  the  Turkish 
soldier  the  type  of  Mohammedan  conqnesL  In  the  cen- 
turies when  the  Arab  was  the  typical  representative  of 
Islam,  the  desolation  of  Africa  and  Syria  showed  how 
great  were  the  evils  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  Christian  lands.  Bnt  in  East  and  West 
alike  the  triumphs  of  the  Turk  were  unmixed  evils,  and  the 
strife  of  East  and  West  assumed  a  new  aspect  when  a  bar- 
barous and  unteacbable  soldier,  mighty  only  in  destruction, 
became  the  chief  agent  of  Eastern  advance.  It  was  no 
longer  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  between  Eastern  and 
Western  civilisation  that  was  as  old  as  Marathon.  Hence- 
forth it  was  a  strife  between  the  only  possible  civilisation  and 
the  most  brutal  and  hopeless  barbarism.  Yet  the  superior 
military  efficiency  of  the  Turk  put  an  irresistible  weapon  into 
bis  hands.  Since  the  days  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Charles 
Martel,  the  relations  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  liad 
been  almost  stationary.  A  new  wave  of  Eastern  aggression 
now  set  in,  to  be  followed  in  its  turn  by  a  period  of  Western 
retaliation.  The  Seljukian  attacks  on  Armenia  and  the 
Empire  brought  about  the  Nemesis  of  the  Crusades  and  the 
Latin  kingdoms  of  the  East. 

The  period  of  revolution  and  confusion  that  had  followed 
the  extinction  of  the  Basilian  dynasty  made  the  Empire  little 
i>MUa*  of  "'^'^  '"  resist  the  Turkish  assault:  It  is  as  weari- 
ib«  Buuro  some  as  unprofitable  to  tell  in  any  detail  of  the 
Bnpira.  purposeless  palace  Intrigues  and  provincial  revolts, 
that  set  up  and  pulled  down  Emperors  in  the  dreary  years 
that  followed  the  death  of  Theodora.  The  first  successor  of 
uichuivi.  'lie  last  of  the  Macedonians  was  of  her  own 
>°S7'  designation.     Michael  vi.,  surnamed  Stratioticus 

(1057),  was  an  aged  and  incompetent  soldier,  who  within  a 
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year  succumbed  to  2  revolt  or  the  Asiatic  nobles,  who  seated 
on  the  throne  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  their  ^^^^ , 
number,  Isaac  1.,  Comnenus  (1057-1059),  but  the  Comnenin, 
hopes  excited  by  him  were  rudely  dispelled  by  "*'"'*** 
a  disease  that  drove  him  into  a  monastery  to  die.     Another 
great    Cappadocian    magnate,     Constantinc    X.,   con»i»nUoe 
Ducu   (1059-1067),    was   now  made   Emperor,   x..  Dum, 
He    was    a    pettifogging    financier,    who     dis-   '"*■"*' 
banded    part    of   his  troops  and   disheartened  the  rest   by 
miscnible    and   disastrous    economies.       In    his    reign    the 
Sdjukian  assaults  first  became  formidable.    On  his  death  in 
1067,  his  widow  Eudocia  acted  as  regent  for  their  Michui  Vil.. 
■on.  the  boy  Emperor  Michael  vii.  (1067-1078).  ■oei-ioTS- 
Eudocia  chose  a  second  husband  and  co-regent  in  Romanus 
Diogenes  ( 1068-107 1),  a  Cappadocian  noble,  *bo  j^^^^^j^^^^  jy 
had  won  a   high    reputation    for  brilliancy  as  diii((i>». 
a  soldier,    but    lacked    the   prudence  and  policy  "**"7'> 
necessary  to  a  general.     Romanus  at  once  took  the  field 
against    the   Seljukian    hordes,    who    were    now   devastating 
Cappadocia  with  fiendish  cruelty,  and  had  just  captured 
Coaarca  and    plundered  the  shrine    of  St.  Basil.      But  the 
heavy  Greek  cavalry,  with  ihcir  formal  drill  and  slow  tradi- 
tional tactics,  were  only  a  poor  match  for  the  daring  valour 
and  rapid  movements  of  the  swift  light  horse  that  constituted 
the  chief  strengtii  of  the  Turkish  army.     At  first  Romanus 
woo    easy    triumphs   as   the   scattered  bands   of  marauders 
retreated  before  his  tmops,  without    risking  a  battle.      Alp 
Arslan  changed    his    plans  and    lured   Romanus  into  the 
Airoenian  mountains,  where  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
Ifae  whole  Seljukian  power. 

The  decisive  battle  was  fought  in   1071  at   Manzikert,  an 
Armenian  town,  to  the  north  of  Lake  Van,  which  the  Sultan 
had  captured  in  1070,  and  which  Romanus  now  Biiuief 
sought  to  reconquer.     The  Emperor  had  already   MuttiUteit, 
many  difficulties  from  the  mixed  army  of  roerce-  ""' 
■ariei,  that  had  no  heart  for  the  cause  and  a  strong  dislike  to 
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discipline.  With  great  impolicy  he  divided  his  army,  and 
marched  with  but  a  fraction  of  it  against  Manzikert  The 
dty  was  soon  retaken,  but  by  this  time  the  whole  force  of 
the  Seljuks  had  drawn  near.  It  was  the  first  pitched  battle 
between  Turks  and  Greeks,  and,  having  misgivings  of  the  result, 
Alp  Arslao  showed  some  willingness  to  treat.  But  Romanus 
impatiently  prepared  for  batde.  The  fight  was  long  and 
fierce,  undl  at  last  the  bad  tactics  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
treachery  of  some  of  his  generals  gave  the  Turks  a  hardly 
won  victory.  The  Greek  anny  was  destroyed,  and  Romanus 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  defeat  is  the  turning- 
point  of  Byzantine  history.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Cappadocia  were  unable  to  hold  oat  much  longer.  With  the 
loss  of  the  land  which  had  given  birth  to  Nicephorus  and 
Zimisces,  to  the  Comneni,  the  Ducasii,  and  to  Romanus 
himself,  the  best  part  of  the  Empire  surrendered  to  barbarism. 
Within  a  few  years  all  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  had  become 
Turkish.  In  the  very  year  of  Manzikert,  the  capture  of 
Bari  by  the  Normam  cut  ofi'  the  last  town  that  had  been 
faithful  to  the  East  Romans  in  Italy. 

Alp  Arslan  magnanimously  allowed  Romanus  Diogenes  to 
ransom  himself  from  captivity,  but  the  discredited  soldier 
only  returned  to  Constantinople  to  be  dethroned  and  im- 
prisoned by  John  Ducas,  uncle  of  Michael  vii.  His  eyes 
were  put  out  so  roughly  that  he  died  a  few  days  later.  With 
him  perished  the  last  of  the  heroes  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Confusion  and  weak  rule  at  Constantinople  facilitated  the 
Turkish  advance.  Many  provinces  revolted,  and  famine 
followed  in  the  train  of  war.  What  revenue  still  flowed  in  was 
spent  upon  court  luxuries  and  popular  games.  The  Turks  burnt 
the  Asiatic  suburbs  of  the  capital,  and  in  1074  Michael  vii. 
made  a  treaty  with  Suleiman,  the  general  of  Maiek  Shah, 
who  had  now  succeeded  Alp  Arslan,  by  which  he  conferred 
on  him  the  government  of  all  the  imperial  provinces  which 
were  actually  in  his  possession.  Suleiman  established  himself 
at  Nioea,   the  most  westerly   of  bis  conquests,  and  soon 
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usutned  ihc  state  of  an  independent  prince.  In  1078  MichMt 
was  dethroned,  and  meekly  abandoned  the  Empire  for  the 
bishojmc  of  Ephesus.  His  supplanter,  Nice-  Nieiphomi 
phoriis  III.  (1078-1081),  was  the  most  brutal,  iii-.iojs-ioSi. 
lustful,  and  helpless  of  all  the  Emperors  of  this  miserable 
time.  Rebellions  burst  out  on  every  side.  At  last  Alexius 
Comnenus,  a  shrewd  and  wily  soldier,  whose  sword  had  long 
pToti-ctcd  the  Emperor  from  other  rebels,  became  a  rebel 
himself.  The  army  declared  for  him  and  chose  him  Emperor, 
and  the  treuchery  of  some  German  mercenaries  admitted  him 
and  his  troops  into  the  capital,  which  was  brutally  sacked. 
Nicephorus  was  driven  into  a  monastery,  and  Alexius  reigned 
in  his  stead. 

With   the   new   Emperor  the  worst   troubles   were   twei. 
Some  sort  of  hereditary  succession  reappeared,  and  the  Com- 
rtenian  dynasty  long  occupied  the  throne  of  the  auhh™ 
Eftstem  Empire.     But  the  Empire  was  reformed  csmMnm, 
on  a  narrower  and  less  heroic  mould.    The  ability   "*'"»■ 
of  Alexius  was  partly  seen  in  his  energy ;  but  subtlety  and 
deceit,  which  often  took  the  shape  of  self-defeating  cunning. 
wi3«  his  favouriie  weapons,  and  in  his  dexterous  ^^^  c^m- 
pursuit  of  personal  and  family  aims,  he  often  lost  neni'n 
light  of  brimder  issues.     It  was  characteristic  of  (hJ'ttim." 
the  later  age  of  the  Byiantine  Empire  that  the  Uontoih* 
founder  of  the  new  house  should  have  the  dis-  H^'bJJJ,**'" 
MDilar  cliaracl eristics  of  courage  anil  craft,  and   Komaa 
th&t  Alexius'  literary  daughter,  Anna  Comiiena,  in   ^"p'"- 
ntlogixing  her  father's  exploits,  regards  his  courage  and  craft 
a*  equally  budable.     With  him  wf  enter  that  latest  stage  of 
East  Roman  history  to  which  the  term  'Byzantine'  may  not 
onrauonably  be  apjilied  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  which 
perhaps  justifies  the  contempt  with  which  Gibl>on  and  the 
older  writers  regarded  all  stages  of  East  Roman  history.    The 
Eiopirc  became  more  '  Greek '  in  the  narrower  sense,  aixl 
I  its   restricted  limits  became   in  a  sense  stronger   by 
%  more  national  and  less  cosmopolitan.     But  it  livod  a 
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smaller,  meaner  lire.  Henceforth  it  stood  on  the  defensive, 
equally  afraid  of  the  Turk  in  the  east  and  the  Frank  in 
the  west  Its  territory  gradually  fell  away,  its  civilisation 
became  as  stereotyped  as  that  of  China,  its  Church  more 
superstitious  and  ignorant,  its  people  more  slavish  and  de- 
graded. It  is  no  small  praise  to  Alexius  and  his  successors 
that  they  had  the  skill  to  keep  some  sluggish  life  in  the  inert 
mass,  and,  amidst  the  greatest  difficulties,  ofTer  a  brave  and 
constant  resistance  for  two  more  centuries  to  the  greatest  foes 
of  civilisation  that  the  world  has  seen  fn  modem  days. 

At  home,  the  first  years  of  Alexius'  reign  were  occupied  in 

putting  down  the  nobles  and  restoring  the  centralised  despotism 

Aiexiiia       of  the  Macedonians.     A  whole  series  of  rebellions 

■nd  tha        was  Successfully  suppressed,  and  order  was  restored 

***'  even  to  the  finances,  though  at  the  price  of  an 

unwonted  depreciation  of  the  currency  that  further  imperilled 

the  declining  trade  of  the  Greeks,     Anothertrouble  was  found 

in  the  growth  of  the  fantastic  heresies  of  the  Paulicians  and 

Bogomilians,  which  Alexius  stamped  out  with  the  rigour  of  a 

monk.     Meanwhile,  Alexius  fought  hard  against  the  Seljukian 

Turks,  and  for  the  time  prevented  their  funher  advance.    But 

the  death  of  Maiek  Shah  in  1093,  and  the  struggles  of  his 

children  for  the  succession,  did  more  to  remove  the  terror  of 

Turkish  conquest  than  the  arms  and  diplomacy  of  Alexius. 

Alexius  had  also  to  fight  against  the  Slavs,  and  the  Fatzinaks 

of  the  north,  and  to  face  grave  trouble  from  the  west.     With 

the  conquest  of  Ban  in    107 1,   Robert  Guiscard  and  his 

Ai»ium       Normans  had  absorbed  the  last  of  the  Byzantine 

ud  Robcn  dominions  in  Italy,    Robert  now  resolved  to  crosa 

OnUcard.     ^^  Straits  of  Otranto  and  win  fresh  booty  and 

dominions  from  a  foe  that,  since  Manzikert  and  Bari,  seemed 

predestined  to  speedy  destruction.     Only  fifteen  years  before, 

William  the  Norman  had  crossed  the  English  Channel  and 

won  a  great  kingdom  from  a  warlike  usurper.     In  1081 

another  Norman  duke  crossed  another  narrow  strait,  and 

sought  to  win  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  another  successful 
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•old ier- prince.  Robert  laid  skge  to  Dyrrhachium  [Durawo], 
the  chief  centre  of  the  Byzantine  power  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  Alexius  hastened  to  its  succour.  The  bad  generalship 
<rf  the  Greeks  made  easy  the  victory  of  the  invaders.  The 
Vuungian  heavy-armed  infantry  of  the  imperial  guard  vigor- 
ously withstood  for  a  time  the  charge  of  the  fendal  cavalry 
from  the  west.  But  as  at  Hastings  the  Norman  archers  broke 
up  the  enemy's  ranks,  so  thai  the  best  troops  of  Alexius  were 
defeated  before  the  rest  of  the  Greek  army  could  take  the 
field.  These  latter  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  Alexius  rode 
off  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat.  Dyrrhachium  surrendered, 
and  the  Normans  crossed  the  mountains  into  Macedonia 
andThessaly.  Italian  pohlics  [see  pages  135-136]  took  Robert 
back  to  Italy,  but  his  son  Bohemund  efficiently  filled  his 
place.  Alexius  now  called  upon  his  cunning  to  remedy  the 
disasters  that  had  arisen  from  his  courage.  By  avoiding 
general  engagements  and  carrying  on  a  destructive  petty 
wvfiue,  he  managed  to  wear  out  the  Normans.  In  1084  he 
brilliantly  raised  the  siege  of  Lahssa,  and  Bohemund  returned 
10  luiy.  In  1085  the  death  of  Robert  Guiscard  relieved 
Alexius  of  any  immediate  fear  of  Norman  aggression. 

The  war  with  ilie  Normans  had  taught  the  Eastern  Empire 
to  know  and  to  fear  the  warriors  of  the  West.  Within  ten 
yean  of  tbe  end  of  thestriigglewiihiheGuiscards,  Th«.pp»,i 
Alexius  sent  envoys  to  the  West  imploring  Latin  for  Weitem 
help  against  the  Turks,  and  in  1095  his  ambas-  "* ''■ 
tadoTS  appeared  before  Urban  ir.  Before  long,  East  and 
We«t  seemed  likely  to  unite  to  urge  a  holy  war  againsi  the 
Turks.  With  the  preaching  of  th*-  First  Crusade  a  new  epoch 
•et  in  for  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
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I   CKVSADtS 
AMD  THE   LAT1M    KINGDOM   OF   JERUSALEM  (1095-I  tS?)' 


Csily  rilfTimagEi  to  Pileiline  —  The  Tuikisb  Conquest  —  Causes  of  tlw 
Omndei— UibBn  II.  snd  ihc  Council  of  Clermonl — l-cadcrs  of  the  Firsi 
Cnuade — Alerius  »nd  the  Cmsuden^Rcsulii  of  the  Crri-.ide— Organi- 
ulioD  oT  the  Kingdom  of  Jeiuultm  end  iis  dependent  Slntei  — Thi? 
MirnwT  Orden— Kiie  of  the  Atabrks— I  all  of  Eriessa— The  Second 
Cnuajle— Dedinc  of  the  Kiogiloni  of  Jenualem— Pdkt  of  Saladin— Fall 
of  jEnualeo. 

Thb  piciy  or  Ihe  Mif'dlc  Ages,  ever  wont  to  express  its  spiritual 
emotions  in  concrete  shape,  had  long  found  in  pilgrimages 
10  holy  places  a  favourite  method  of  kindling  ils  ^^^ 
religious  leal  and  atoning  for  past  misdeeds.  Of  FUcrimatEi 
all  pilgrimages,  the  most  nicriloiious  was  that  loihe  "*■"''"'"•■ 
sjicrc'l  spots  whcTeChrist  had  liied  His  earthly  hfe  and  where 
the  Christian  faith  first  arose.  From  the  days  of  Sl  Jerome, 
Jerusalem  was  the  chief  centre  of  holy  travel ;  and  from  the 
days  of  HeleDa,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  fiiihful  Christians 
hid  sought  to  identify  and  consecrate  Ihe  exact  places  of  the 
Ijoni't  birth,  suTciiiig,  and  resiirreclion.     A  great  Christian 

■  The  \n*t  thort  book  on  llie  Ciiuadei  in  KngUsh  h  Aichei  and 
Klnctfoiit't  Tit  CnuodlM  (-Story  ti(  the  Nations').  Knelei,  GiitikAtt 
Av  AVmnitlfr  (Oncken'*  Seriei],  u  a  taWei  but  dry  nirvey  of  (he  whole 
■ttlqccL  II.  von  Sfbel'i  Uhlvry  and  l.ilrralMrt  tf  lk4  CruMuUi  (Icui*. 
bird  (fom  (lie  Gennuijii  one  ol  iheearlictl  uffno<!eni  ctilical  wctki.  Mc. 
Ari-bet'i  artide  in  ihe  £ti(/iiA  Hiit,  Kmicw,  it.  89- 105,  lUicrmine*  »omr 
V  tiiblran'it'haplriiLVttt.lniluiX.shoulilalwiyibeiod.  Kilhilrhl't 
'S  Kttift'f^'  fi'*'"^'"  '»  iii'alualik  fur  Iht  iiUcrnal  hiilory. 
lOD  n.  H 
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hu^at,  \mh  bj  Hekai'i  pioos  ore,  ■iiliil  i&e  bIc  of  fbe 
Holy  Sfiwlfhrct  and  omb  beficKd  that  ifirne  sgenc;  bad  led 
to  dte  disco*ef7  of  the  Trae  Ook  ob  wfatdi  Job  hul  saSctcd. 
As  >0il^  (IS  tfift  Room)  EjipMC  fCBSBCd  tn  ito  ^'*fcf '  Ty,  iiibnnt- 
ages  to  die  Hotj  Land  woe  nfc  and  easj.  Etch  the  cnnqiiat 
of  Sfria  bf  tbe  Ca^ph  Omar  did  not  make  tfaen  inpos^blc. 
A  noble  moaqne— tbe  moaqae  of  Omar — vas  bnih  on  tbe  site 
of  the  Jewish  Templ^  but  die  cotody  of  tbe  Ho)j  Sqiokfaic 
and  tbe  other  sacted  qtots  mnained  in  Christian  band^  and 
tbe  [rfaces  ibcnuelTcs  woe  treated  with  respect  and  mncnce 
by  tbe  tolsant  Anbs,  to  wbom  Jentsalem  was  a  city  as  vener- 
able as  to  tbe  Jew  orCbrisliaa.  AH  ibroogh  the  early  Middle 
Ages  tbe  swarm  <rf  pilgrims  continued.  The  risks  of  the 
joumey  through  tbe  lands  erf  Islam  increased  the  merit  of 
the  act  But  with  the  break-up  of  the  gicat  Caliphate,  the 
holy  places  became  for  the  first  time  dangerous  to  the 
Christian  wayfarer.  In  the  second  third  of  tbe  tenth  century 
Jerusalem  was  raled  by  the  fanatical  Ikshidites  (934-969), 
but  in  969  the  Fatimite  Caliphs  of  Cairoan  conquered 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  for  a  time  pilgrimages  again  became 
easy.  The  Fatimttes  were  Shiites,  and  their  dissensions  from 
the  orthodox  Sunnites  made  them  perforce  tolenmt  of  other 
creeds.  Only  the  mad  Caliph  £1  Hakim  (996-iozi),  who 
contemplated  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  stayed 
for  a  time  the  influx  of  the  faithful.  The  religious  revival  that 
flowed  from  Cluny,  and  the  greater  peacefulness  of  western 
Kurope,  led  to  a  vast  throng  of  pilgrims  during  the  seventy 
years  that  succeeded  £1  Hakim's  death.  The  fierce  Fulk 
the  Black  of  Anjou  thrice  visited  the  holy  places.  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  abandoned  his  son  William  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  in  1035.  In  1064  Archbishop  Si^ried  of  Mainz 
headed  a  band  of  7000  penitents  to  Jerusalem.  The  conver- 
sion of  the  Hungarians  under  St  Stephen  again  opened  up 
the  land  route  through  the  Danube  valley  and  the  Greek  Em- 
pire, which  men  preferred  to  the  stormy  sea  swarming  with 
Saracen  pirates. 
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The  gTowlb  of  the  Seljukian  power  again  stopped  the  flow 
of  ChristiaD  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.     Here  as  elsewhere  the 
Turkish  period  of  conquest  marked  the  beginning  ti,«Tu  ki  h 
of  the  worst  of  evils  for  the  once  Christian  lands   Cooquett  of 
of  the  East.    Asia  Minor,  the  centre  of  the  East  **■'*"*'"■ 
Roman  Empire,  became  a  desolate  waste  ruled  by  Turkish 
plunderers.     In   1076  the  expulsion  of  the  Fatimites  from 
Jerusalem  lefl  the  custody  of  the  holy  city  to  the  Turks.     The 
legend  of  Peter  the  Hermit  expresses  the  indignation  of  western 
Europe  when  the  few  wanderers  who  got  back  lotd  terrible 
tales  of  wrongs  suffered  and  blasphemies  witnessed  from  the 
infidellords  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ.     But  the   cbu«ho( 
stories  of  pilgrims,  though  they  did  much  to  kindle  th«  Pim 
the  indignation  of  Europe  against  Turkish  rule  in      '"•■*■■ 
Palestine,  did  not  of  themselves  account  for  the  movtment  to 
redeem   it.    The  preaching  of  Peter   the   Hermit,   fruitful 
though  it  was,  is  not  in  authentic  history  the  cause  of  the  First 
Cnisadc.     The  Crus.-ides  were  the  work  of  the  Popes  at  the 
inttigatiun  of  ihc  Eastern  Emperor 

Though,  after  the  death  of  Maiek  Shah,  the  Seljukian 
monarchy  split  up  into  many  rival  poners,  the  danger  of 
Turkish  advance  was  still  greaL  The  direct  rule  ThtEastsnd 
of  the  Seljults  was  henceforth  limited  to  Persia,  thew*"** 
while  Sultans  of  Seljukian  blood  established  ihem-  the  dcTtmh 
•clvei  lords  of  Keniian,  Syria,  and  Roum.  The  """"y- 
Scljuks  of  Syria  now  ruled  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  desccn- 
dvils  vS  Suleiman,  the  conqueror  of  Nica^  carved  out  a 
•eparate  power  in  ihe  inland  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  called  ihe 
kingdom  of  Roum  [i.e.  Rome],  whose  capital  Nicsea  was  not 
one  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  whose  limits 
extended  to  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  Armenian  race  profited  by  this  break-up  to 
rc^ttabltih  their  freedom  in  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus. 
Bui  Kilidj  AiElan,  the  SulUn  of  Roum.  was  almost  as  threaten- 
ing to  Alexius  as  Alp  Arstan  had  been  to  earlier  F.mperorB. 
Fear  of  the  lords  of  Ntcsea,  niiber  than  a  seal  for  the  holy 
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[daces,  led  Alexins  to  apply  for  bdp  to  tbe  West,  and  ronse 
the  Westenu  to  defend  tbe  Greek  Empiie,  bj  dwelliiig  on 
tbe  desolation  of  Jenisalem. 

There  was  no  strong  political  power  in  western  Europe  to 
which  Alexins  could  appeal  The  Em^Hre  was  driftii^  asunder 
under  tbe  rule  of  Heniy  ir^  and  France  was  hopdessir 
broken  up  into  a  mass  of  feudal  states,  hardly  recognisiDg 
the  authority  of  Philip  L  The  Roman  Church  alone 
was  sufficiently  vigorous  and  represeotatiTe  to  bdp  him. 
Already  Michael  vii.  had  sent  similar  requests  to  Gregoiy 
VII.,  who  had  caught  eagerly  at  the  prospects  of  a  holy 
war  against  the  Turks,  bat  tbe  expulsion  of  Islam  was 
so  united  in  his  mind  with  the  necessity  of  ending  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  schisms,  that  it  was  not  an  unmixed 
evil  to  the  Eastern  Empire  that  the  P(q>e  was  too  much 
occupied  at  home  to  embark  seriously  upon  tbe  undertak- 
ing. Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that  Gregory, 
who  created  the  medieral  Papacy,  was  also  tbe  first  Western 
to  whom  a  Crusade  seemed  a  practicable  thing.  His  ally, 
Robert  Guiscard,  shared  his  eastern  projects,  but  the  campaign 
at  Durazzo  showed  how  little  the  fierce  Norman  distin- 
guished between  the  schismatic  and  the  infidel 

Alexin^  envoys  appeared  before  Urban  ii.  at  tbe  Council  of 

Piacenza,  and  at  Clermont  a  few  months  later  the  active  French 

Urban  II.     Pope    preached    with    extraordinary    force   and 

"''•'"        fer/our  a  holy  war  against  the  infidel.    The  vast 

Clermont,    ctowd  received  tbe  Pope  with  unmeasured  eo- 

■«»■  thusiasm.    '  It  is  the  will  of  God,'  resounded  from 

churchman  and  layman  alike  the  answer  to  Urban's  appeal. 

Thousands  pledged  themselves  to  fight  against  Islam,  and 

Urban  himself  distributed  the  crosses  which  the  armed  pilgrims 

were  to  bear  as  their  special  badge,  and  which  gave  the  holy 

wars  tbe  name  of  Crusades.   Preachers,  like  Peter  the  Hermit, 

stined    up    the   passion    of   the  multitude,  and   before  the 

lords  and  knights  were  ready,  huge  swarms  of  poor  pilgrims 

gathered  together  in  northern  France  and  the   Rhineland, 
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and«[  the  leadership  of  Peter  himself  and  of  a  French  knight 
called  Walter  the  Penniless.  These  disorganized  hordes 
either  perished  on  the  long  land  journey  through  Hungary 
and  Greece,  or  fell  easy  victims  to  the  first  encounter  with  the 
Turks  of  Rouii),  but  their  misordered  zeal  showed  how  the 
rooveiiient  had  touched  the  heart  of  Europe. 

The  great  kings  of  the  West  took  no  part  in  the  First 
Crusade.  The  Emperor  .nnd  the  King  of  France  had  incurred 
the  papal  anathema,  the  King  of  England  was  a  xheiMd*™ 
profligate  blasphemer,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  had  oftha  Pint 
enough  crus.iding  work  at  their  own  gates.  The  *^"'•■^•- 
bighcsl  clas^  ihat  was  affected  by  the  Pope's  preaching  was  that 
of  the  feudal  magnates  of  the  second  rank,  and  especially  the 
barons  of  France  and  the  adjacent  French-speaking  Lolhar- 
ingia  and  Burgundy.  These  were  the  lands  which  had  been 
the  chief  home  of  the  Cluniac  movement,  and  this  was  ihe 
class  to  which  the  Pope  looked  lor  allies  in  his  struggle  against 
ihe  mighty  kings  of  the  earth.  The  most  dignified  potenlale  to 
take  the  cross  was  Raymond  of  S:iint-Gilles,  Count  of  Toulouse 
and  Marquis  of  Provence,  the  greatest  of  the  lords  of  southern 
France.  Of  the  north  French  magnates,  Hugh,  Count  of 
Vermandois,  King  Philip's  brother,  was  the  highest  in  rank 
and  position.  After  him  came  Ste]>hen,  Count  of  Blois 
and  Chortres,  the  son-in-law  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
the  father  of  an  English  king  and  of  a  line  of  Counts  of 
Champigne  and  Blois.  Robert,  Duke  of  Noimandy.  left  the 
care  of  hi»  dominions  to  his  more  astute  brother,  and  accom- 
panied his  broth er-in-law.  His  cousin,  Count  Robert  II.  of 
Flanders,  the  son  of  an  old  pilgrim  to  Jerus.^lcm,  followed  in 
his  &lher'i  footsteps.  Of  the  princes  of  the  Empire  the 
most  important  was  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lower  Lonaine,  the 
■on  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  Ida,  sister  of  the  Duke 
Cjodfrey  of  ixiwer  Lorraine  who  had  so  zealously  supported 
the  cause  of  Henry  iv.  In  1089  the  Emperor  had  granted 
Oodfrry  hiH  unclc'ti  diirhy,  yet  he  is  belter  known  as  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne,  and  i>till  oftenet,  through  a  curious  misnomer,  as 
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Of>d&«r  of  btiuilim.  ^K  iaufign  £tEta:x  and  lialoviB. 
and  bic  Dqaiev  Batdiriii  tbe  vtnmga.  iolkiired  Uni  M  &e 
Ous^dt-  Hut  ifK  mongest  of  the  Cntsadea  ^m  "n»iii^"nniil, 
tbe  luliao  Nonuaii,  the  oid  atemj  of  aIi^t™  ripiM|><i»^ 
vh'j,  afitT  bit  fuber  Kobert  Guiscuds  darth,  boi^  tmij 
twt«eM«d  of  ite  liOie  iurdsbip  of  Olmila,  baped  Id  win  eMoB 
buidii  [uT  bimselL  Oibcx  Cmfiaden  bcsideE  Bcimmmd  bid 
aa  t^'«  tw  poesiUc  priodpiJiDa  to  be  ccntgnaed  boa  Ae  is- 
fideL  bui  «-itb  bim  vent  bis  nepbev  Tancred,  a  huiie  cinnil- 
louK  cbsncter.  No  gnat  mtmbeicf  tbe  bigbo-clecgf  westtoo 
Cbc  Cruude.  ConapKWJOi,  aioong  tbem  was  ite  Pope's  Iqat^ 
Adbeaiai  <rf  Jtontdl,  Bitfaop  rf  Le  Put  en  Vday. 

The  OnmicrG  leried  Utar  foDowerE  in  dietr  wn  «af, 
and  w^iA  at  diflcf cot  biDci  and  ui  diSierdi  dirccboos  to 
Connantinoplie:,  iriudi  Bi^cp  Adbemar  bad  mdi- 
cJ^^at  cated  a*  Ibeir  meedngiilacs.  As  swam  after 
swann  of  mail-clad  wuriofs  mardud  duaagfa  fail 
dominions  to  bis  ca^Mlal,  Alexins  ConmasB  be- 
CMmt  very  anaiouf  as  to  their  attilade  to  the  (ked  Empire.  His 
hope  bad  been  to  get  an  andliaij  Weneni  force  of  knigbts, 
but  tiie  rast  throng  of  Ftankish  chiraby,  ibitt  had  obeyed 
Poj^e  UHmii,  alarmed  bim  excesHTdy,  especially  when  be 
found  his  old  enemy  Bohemnnd  among  them.  There  was 
real  danger  lest  the  Crusaders  should  tum  ibcir  anns  against 
ConitantinopLe  instead  of  Nicsea  and  Andodi,  aod  realise 
by  force  Hildebrand's  ideal  of  a  union  of  the  diuiches,  before 
tlie  attack  wu  made  on  the  iofideL  Greed  and  religions  zeal 
comljined  to  inspire  them  to  tum  against  the  opulent  and 
■chistiiatic  ca^iui-  But  the  craft  and  ingenuity  of  Alexius 
served  him  in  good  stead,  and  in  the  end  he  persuaded  all 
the  leaders  tu  take  oaths  of  fealty  to  him,  hoping  thus  to 
reUin  the  overlordship  of  any  districts  they  might  conquer 
from  the  Turks.  He  then  gave  ihcm  facilities  for  crossing 
Into  Asia. 

The  Cruuden  now  entered  into  infidel  ground.    Nicsea, 
the  capital  of  Kilidj  Artlan,  was  taken  m  June  1097,  and 
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next  month  the  army  of  the  Sultan  was  defeated  at  Dory- 
Ivum.  'I'hese  successes  secured  Asia  Minor.  After  a  long 
and  painful  march  the  Taurus  was  crossed,  and  ^h*  m»rth 
in  June  1098  Antioch  was  forced  to  surrender,  through 
Even  after  that  the  Christians  were  in  a  sorry  '^a^a^tn^* 
plight  from  famine,  and  were  almost  bloclcaded  in  jenuiicin, 
their  new  conquest  by  the  army  of  Corbogha,  ""■'"»• 
Ameer  of  Mosul.  The  Bishop  of  Le  Puy  died,  and  after  his 
moderating  influence  was  removed,  disputes  broke  out, 
especially  between  the  Normans  and  the  south  French. 
Many  uf  the  Crusaders,  chief  among  whom  was  Stephen  of 
Blois,  went  home  in  despair.  But  the  fancied  discovery  of 
the  Holy  Lance,  with  which  the  Roman  soldier  had  pierced 
the  side  of  Christ,  revived  the  fainting  energies  of  the 
Crusaders,  though  at  first  the  Normans  declared  that  the 
'invention'  was  a  fraud  of  a  chaplain  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse.  Corbogha  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  at 
last  the  Christians  entered  the  Holy  Ijnd.  The  divisions  of 
lilam  facilitated  their  progre.'is.  A  month  after  the  capture 
of  Antioch,  the  Fatimites  of  Et;ypt  had  conquered  Jerusalem, 
which  nevertheless  resisted  vigorously.  Finally,  on  islh  July 
1099,  Jerusalem  was  stormed  and,  amidst  hideous  scenes  of 
carnage,  the  remnant  of  the  crusading  army  attained  its  goal. 
A  new  victory  at  Ascalon  in  August  secured  southern  Palestine 
frotn  Egyptian  assault. 

The  whole  fate  of  the  East  seemed  changed  by  the  First 
Cruude.  The  Sultanate  of  Roum  was  hemmed  up  in  the 
oeotral  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  while  rmuiuoi 
Nioea  and  perhaps  a  third  of  Asia  Minor  went  ">■  CniMde. 
back  to  the  rule  of  Alexius.  The  little  Armenian  lordships  of 
the  Taurus  grew  into  a  new  Armenian  kingdom  in  Cilicia, 
ttrong  enough  to  keep  Turks  and  Saracens  at  bay.  The  Chris- 
tians predominated  in  Syria,  whence  they  soon  threatened  both 
the  Fatimites  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian  dynasty  in  Persia. 
The  Lfttin  lordship  of  Edessa  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
formed  in  the  upper  valley  of  that  river  a  permanent  check 
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to  the  lords  of  MosuL  Despite  national  jealousies,  and  the 
still  deeper  ill-irill  of  Catholic  and  Orthodox,  ChristiaDitj 
had  acted  with  wonderful  unity  of  purpose,  while  Islam  could 
not  foi^et  its  petty  feuds  even  in  the  bee  of  the  enemy. 
The  exploits  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Nicephorus  Phocas 
were  more  thau  outdone  by  Alexius  and  his  Western  allies. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Heiaclios  bad  the  old  Umits  01 
Rome's  power  in  the  East  been  so  nearly  maintained. 

It  remained  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  conquered 
provinces.  All  Syria  was  portioned  among  the  victorious 
Latins.  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  accepted  (he 
dimiTaiUc*  of  government  of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  refused  to  wear 
uw  Fnokiib  a  aown  of  gold  in  the  city  where  Christ  had 
conqiMren.  ^^^  ^  crown  of  tboms,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  modest  title  of  Baron  and  Advocate  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Bohemund,  the  Norman,  ruled  northern  Syria 
as  Prince  of  Antioch,  and  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey, 
became  Count  of  Edessa.  But  these  chieftains  had  at  first 
so  few  followers  that  they  held  little  more  than  the  cities 
and  castles  that  they  garrisoned.  Up  to  Godfrey's  death 
in  1 100,  the  hold  of  the  Christians  on  southern  Syria  was 
very  slight.  Jafia  was  their  only  port,  and  the  road  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  was  beset  with  Saracen  brigands,  and 
marked  by  mined  villages  and  un buried  bodies.  At 
Antioch,  Bohemund  was  in  even  worse  straits.  In  iioo 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  who  next  year  besieged 
Antioch,  where  Tancred  with  difficulty  defended  the  Christian 
cause.  Meanwhile  a  new  crusade,  mostly  from  Aquitain^ 
Germany,  and  Italy,  had  been  almost  annihilated  in  Asia 
Minor  by  long  marches,  thirst,  hunger,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Turks.  With  the  remnants,  Raymond  of  Toulouse  con- 
quered Tripoli,  and  established  himself  in  middle  Syria. 
Meanwhile  Bohemund  was  released,  on  an  Armenian  prince 
paying  his  ransom.  He  then  joined  with  Baldwin  of  Edessa  on 
a  dist;tnt  expedition  against  Harran,  but  was  badly  beaten  and 
forced  in  despair  to  return  to  Europe,  where  he  again  attacked 
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hii  old  enem)'  the  Gieek  Emperor.  Failing  at  a  new  siege  of 
Dursuuio,  Bohemund  was  forced  to  become  the  vassal  of  the 
Eastern  Basiteus  Tor  Antioch.  Baldwin  of  Edessa,  a  prisoner 
since  the  battle  of  Harran,  made  terms  with  the  Ameer  of 
Mosul,  utd  joined  with  him  in  waging  war  against  the 
Normans  of  Antioch.  Yet,  if  the  Crusaders  were  divided, 
the  infidels  were  equally  at  cross  •  purposes.  A  constant 
Mream  of  frcsb  pilgrims  reinforced  the  scanty  armies  of  the 
latins,  and  their  military  superiority,  both  in  pitched  battles 
and  in  building  and  defending  castles,  stood  them  in  good 
stead.  Financial  help  came  from  the  keen-witted  Italian 
traders  of  Pisa,  Gciio.i,  and  Venice,  who  found  in  the  Lalin 
conquests  new  outlets  for  their  commerce,  and  who  were  now 
winning  the  trade  of  the  Levant  from  the  Greeks.  Baldwin 
of  Edessa,  called  after  Godfrey's  death  lo  succeed  him  at 
Jentsalcm,  did  not  share  his  scruple  against  bearing  the  title  of 
kidg,uid  showed  such  skill,  both  as  warrior  and  statesman,  that 
he  became  in  a  very  real  sense  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  Bit  by  bit  the  Saracens  «ere  expelled  ftom  the 
open  country,  and  within  the  generation  succeeding  ihe  First 
Cnisade,  an  ordered  [wlitical  system  was  set  up  among  the 
Latin  principalities  of  Syria. 

Under  Baldwin  1.  (■  1 00-11 18)  the  crusading  state  attained 
iU  liroiti  and  its  organisation.  His  nephew  and  successor, 
Baldwin  H.  (1118-1130),  called  like  his  uncle  from  Edessa  to 
jcruuleni,  was  also  a  man  of  courage  and  character.  Dying 
without  sons,  his  daughter  Millicent's  husband,  Fulk,  Count  of 
Anjou  (1130-1143),  became  the  next  king.  Under  him  the 
lAtin  Rt4te  reached  its  zenith,  and  gave  him  no  reason  to 
repent  his  preference  for  his  Eastern  kingdom  rather  than  his 
Western  county.  After  liim,  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  Geoffrey 
(the  father  of  our  Henry  11.),  became  Count  of  Anjou,  while, 
unluckily  for  Jerusalem,  his  two  sons  by  Millicent,  Baldwin 
■nd  Amalric,  were  mere  children.  With  them  the  decline 
begins. 

The   crusading    lords,  accustomed    only   to   the  forms  of 
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gOTemment  that  prevailed  xt  home,  leprodnced  in  tbe  Latin 
stales  of  Syria  the  strict  feudalism  of  westetn  Eorope.  Feudal- 
ism reqniied  «  Domiial  bead,  and  tfac  King  of  Jenisalem 
,^.^;__  stood  to  tbe  Luin  prioces  as  ibe  King  of 
af  tiH  earij  Capetian  France  stood  to  his  va^ab,  having 

^^'f^^  outside  his  own  dominions  nothii^  more  than  a 
nditm  vague  mpiemai^  over  three    great    fendatories 

'Jj|PV'''"'  ruling  over  substantialljr  independent  states.  The 
Priace  (rf  Antiocfa  and  tbe  Counts  of  Tripoli  and 
Edesn  thought  they  bad  made  a  great  concession  in 
acknowledging  his  superiority  at  all,  and  were  constantly  at 
war  with  each  other  and  with  their  suzerain.  But  each  of 
the  four  Fiankish  princes  bad,  like  theii  Westein  countei- 
parts,  by  no  means  unrestricted  authority,  even  withio  th^ 
own  peculiar  territories.  AH  four  sates  were  divided  into 
fiefs,  whose  holders  exercised  tbe  regalian  rights  that  seemed 
proper  to  a  baron.  Within  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  proper 
there  were  twelve  such  lordships,  four  of  which  were  the 
'great  baronies'  of  Jaffit-Ascalon,  Kerak-Hontreal,  Galilee, 
and  Sidoa  These  in  turn  bad  their  feudatories,  and  the 
powerful  lordship  of  Ibelin,  though  but  a  mesne  tenancy, 
overshadowed  the  double  county  of  Jaffa  and  Ascalon. 
Beyond  the  lOyal  domain,  which  centred  round  the  capital 
and  the  towns  of  Tyre  and  Acre,  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem  had 
little  real  authority.  For  the  administration  of  their  realm 
a  customary  code  grew  up,  which,  in  days  when  the  Latin 
lordships  had  waned  almost  to  nothing,  was  embodied  in 
the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  more  valuable  as  an  ideal  picture  of 
a  perfect  feudal  state  than  as  a  description  of  what  really 
prevailed  at  any  one  time  in  Syria.  Being  an  artificial  creation, 
the  Latin  state  was  more  fully  feudal  than  the  kingdoms  of 
the  West,  where  tbe  system  had  grown  up  naturally,  and 
where  there  were  still  survivals  of  older  forms  of  polity. 
Each  lord  held  by  the  tenure  of  constant  military  service, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
liefs  in  the  same  bands  lest  it  should  diminish  tbe  military 
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T-'""-*  and  fbctifying 
vn^r'>L'!  rj-ra—^  b^eiv  banier  to  take, 
'/.'(f*  'MV^a»«  fr.an  ever  It  hati  t«en  ia  tbeWe^  audio 
'ii/tt.'-t*  tntiinti  tmM  nit^sta:^  cudea  :hAEriral  in  d^ttf 
*>f-uXth  f'^fiiif,  f^arnanon,  or  Caerphilly,  Ei.-en  in  the 
rt  tiiy'iii')  ymUn,  the  remnaDts  of  a  nst  fortress  like 
%V  nhnnw  h'lW  in-tl  wi'l  »olid  was  the  crusading  state.  Side 
!')'■  iTiMi  Ihi  f/ttin  lUte  vent  the  I^dn  Church.  Catholic 
••ill  MM')  fjtmti%  irerc  brought  in  everywhere,  and  the 
tm  ««t:t«  itt   Orlanial    Christians — Greeks,  Annenians, 
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Kestorians,  and  the  rest — shared  in  a  common  condemnaiion 
as  tcbismatics,  though  at  first  cotntnon  interests  and  com- 
mon enennies  kept  the  churches  better  together  than  might 
hive  been  expected  Churches  and  monasteries  grew  up 
beside  the  new  casiks.  The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  soon 
etKlosed  in  a  newer  and  grander  sanctuary.  The  mediscval 
idcsl — hair  martial,  hair  ascetic — never  had  so  fair  a  chance  of 
derelopmenl  as  in  this  land  of  Christians,  forced  to  fight  for 
tbcir  lives  against  Islam.  It  found  its  most  characteristic 
oqiression  in  the  martial  monasticism  of  the  military  orders, 
Jot  the  present  all  looked  well.  Besides  the  constant  crowd 
flf  pjlgrims,  there  was  a  permanent  population  growing  attached 
to  its  new  home,  which  with  strange  quickness  of  sympathy, 
wu  adopting  the  conditions  of  Eastern  life,  and  not  seldom 
Iniermarrying  with  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  'God 
has  poured  the  West  into  the  East,'  Uiasied  the  chronicler 
Fulcher  of  Chanrc-s.  'Wc  who  were  Westerns  are  now 
Eaitcms.    Wc  have  forgotten  our  native  land.' 

When  the  Latin  kingdom  was  siill  young,  a  knight  from 
Burgundy,  lumcd  Hugh  de  Payens,  made  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Seemg  that  poor  pilgrims  were  stil)  ti»  Miiiofy 
exposed  to  gnat  hardships  and  dangers,  he  formed  O"!*"- 
■  cociety,  with  eight  knighls  like-minded  with  hlmsclT,  d(?voted 
to  the  protection  of  distressed  wayfarers.  The  grant  of  a  house 
near  Solomon's  T<rm!>le  led  to  the  brethren  _^_ 
being  called  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  so 
moceuful  did  the  new  movement  liecome  that  St.  Bernard, 
then  omnipotent  in  the  latin  worid,  interested  himself  in  it, 
and  drew  op  a  rule  for  it,  which,  in  iiiS,  was  authorised  by 
Hoitoriua  il  It  was  a  new  departure  in  Uie  bistoty  boih 
of  war  and  of  religion.  The  knights  took  the  threefold 
monastic  vow  of  [>overty,  chastity,  und  obedience;  and  in 
time  of  peace  ruled  their  life  after  the  fashion  of  the  c.inons 
regular,  that  were  becoming  so  popular  in  the  West  [see 
^  104-107].  Their  main  ll^sine^sofprotccIing  pilgrims  soon 
gnw  into  a  general  duty  of  war  against  the  inlidcl.     Ascetic, 
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uistere,  living  the  lives  of  monks,  taught  to  regard  banting, 
games,  and  personal  adornment  as  frivolous  and  worldly,  they 
were,  as  theii  panegjrrist  says,  'lions  in  war,  lambs  in  the  house.' 
To  Christians  they  were  monks,  to  Islam  they  were  soldiers. 
'  They  bear  before  them  a  banner,  half-white,  half-black ;  this 
they  call  Beaus^ant,  because  they  aie  fair  and  friendly  to  the 
friends  of  Christ,  to  His  enemies  stem  and  black.' 

The  needs  of  poor  pilgrims  had  led  the  citizens  of  AmalG 
to  let  up  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  their  refreshment,  in  the 
Tba  KDishu  days  when  Palestine  was  still  ruled  by  the  Fatimite 
ofstjohn.  Caliphs.  This  institution,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  was  revived  and  reorganised  by  its  master  Gerard 
after  the  Latin  conquest  Gerard's  successor,  Raymond  of  Le 
Puy,  struck  by  the  success  of  the  Templars,  obtained  about 
1 130  the  Pope's  permission  to  convert  this  charitable  founda- 
tion into  a  military  brotherhood  like  that  of  Hugh  de  Payens. 
Before  long  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St  John,  vied  with 
the  Templars  in  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  importance.  At 
later  times  other  military  orders  were  founded,  such  as  the 
Teutonic  Order  [founded  in  1197],  the  struggling  liitle 
English  community  of  the  Knights  of  St  Thomas  of  Acre 
[1131],  and  the  three  fomous  military  orders  of  Spain.  But 
in  the  Holy  Land  no  other  order  ever  took  the  position 
that  was  soon  attained  by  the  Templars  and  the  Knights  of 
St.  John.  Enormous  estates  gradually  accrued  to  them  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  and  their  houses  in  the  West  became 
recruiting  stations,  whence  a  regular  supply  of  knights  and 
servitors,  vowed  to  a  perpetual  crusade,  kept  alive  the  forces 
of  the  Latin  kingdom.  A  papal  grant  of  1162  exempted  the 
Templars  from  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  save  that  of  the 
Grand  Master  and  the  Pope.  Like  Cluny  or  Citeaux,  each 
order  formed  an  organised  unity,  ruled  in  the  last  instance 
by  General  Chapters,  whose  power  controlled  even  that  of  the 
Master  of  each  order.  In  the  East  each  order  formed  a  new 
little  state,  with  castles,  soldiers,  revenues,  and  government 
of  its  own.     Often  in  conflict  with  the  kings  and  each  other. 
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r  the  two  chief  orders  nevertheless  formed  the  most  permanent 
•ad  indestructible  element  in  (he  J^tin  kingdom.    It  was  due    I 

'     to  their  well-drilled  enthusiasm  that  the  Latin  East  could  still 

'      hold  its  own  against  the  Saracen  and  Turk. 

Tbe  organisation  of  the  Latin  East  was  hardly  completed 
when  the  period  of  decline  set  in.  Much  of  the  success  of 
the  Fir^t  Crusade  had  been  due  to  the  antagonism   rjh  ofth* 

I     of  Turk  and   Arab,   and   the   break-up  of   the  Aottk.. 

I  Scljukian  kingdom.  In  the  generation  following,  a  new 
danger  arose  in  tbe  growth  of  a  consolidated  Mohammedan 
state  in  Syria.     Imad-eddin  Zangi  was  a  Turk  whose  father 

I  had  been  a  trusted  follower  of  Malek  Shah,  and  who,  after  a 
stormy  youth,  had  been,  in  11x7,  made  governor,  or  Atabek, 
of  Mosul.  In  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years  Zangi 
destroyed  all  the  rival  Mohammedan  powers  in  nonhem  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  then  turned  his  arms  against  Edessa, 
the  remote  crusading  county  that  encroached  upon  his 
territories  and  threatened  his  capital.  Jocelin  of  Courtenay, 
who  ruled  Kdessa  after  Baldwin  became  King  of  Jerusalem, 
of^sed  him  by  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  Jocelin's  son, 
Jocelin  II.,  was  a  cowardly  voluptuary,  who  left  Edessa  almost 
undefended.  In  1 144  Zangi  conquered  Edessa,  Fauof 
and  put  the  Prankish  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  e<i«iw«,  m^. 
whole  county  was  speedily  overrun,  and  the  Latin  East  ex- 
perienced its  lint  great  disaster. 

The  fall  of  Edessa  hlled  Europe  with  alarm,  and  St.  Bernard, 
then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  inHuence,  preached  a  new  crusade 
with  cKtiaotdinary  fervour,  and  won  over  the  two 
foremost  princes  in  Christendom.  Louis  vil.,  .niHhT 
King  of  France,  had  already  taken  the  Crusader's 
vow  to  e»pialc  an  early  ciime  of  violence  [see 
p^e  *&^\  but  his  barons,  and  his  minister  Suger,  ui^cntly 
tHnuaded  him.  At  Easier,  1 146,  St.  Bernard  appeared  before 
a  greu  gathering  at  Vezclni,  and  amidst  scenes  that  recalled 
e  fint  ealbiuiasm  at  Clermont,  all  rjnks  look  the  cross  from 
li  of  the  great  Cistercian.   After  preaching  the  crusade 
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«rT*3-  B'jvtfceni  Fnao-  Dtjuiid  wtM.  >»  Go^oaf,  aad  M 
C'-naDBM,  in  'int  n-hrrn'  tx  Speta,  ata^mt  bf  hii 
cJc^ticaee  tbc  bn^uiwii  at  CtxKtc  m. 

Tvo  Ixr^  *rnat%  woe  dov  *fifr*^  f*"—™*  md  Ui 
Ofnant  were  fint  oa  die  nncii,  and  tmcLHig  ^mxfii 
CrwtadKtt  RoDgtTJ  toA  Bolgma,  wcfc  wd]  lecencd  bf  ibc 
Ofma*  IIL  Greek  &iipcn]^  Muiiid  CoamcBi^  aliase  wife, 
bvt^oi  ot  Sofabich,  sas  Coontf s  ntfer-io-lsw.  DnwiHiiig  to 
wait  for  the  amval  of  llie  Fnncb,  Coond  tfartcd  at  onoe 
to  march  bf  mj  of  Kkaea  and  looaiom  10  Snia,  a  route 
that  led  bini  tbron^  the  heait  (rf  the  kingdaai  of  Room, 
where  the  light-anned  Toridsh  honemcn  pefpetoallr  assailed 
hu  itI-dud[Jined  and  onirieldy  squadrons,  wbo  woe  orer- 
whelmed  by  the  same  £ue  that  befel  tbe  Onsaders  of  iioi 
[September  1147].  A  mere  remnant  escaped  with  Conrad  to 
frimiti  rf  Nicaea,  where  tbe  French,  tmder  Louis  til,  had 
LoaUviL  at  last  assembled.  To  aroid  tbe  dangers  of  the 
upland  plateau,  the  P'rench  proceeded  southward  along  the 
cf^ast  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Ephesus,  whence  thejr  ascended 
the  valley  of  the  Macander  into  the  interior,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rugf^ed  shores  of  Caria  and  Lyda.  They  were  at  once  ex- 
posed to  constant  Turkish  attacks.  Conrad,  wbo  started 
with  them  on  a  second  attempt,  soon  lost  heart,  and  returned  to 
ConsUntinopIe.  When  the  wearied  army  at  last  reached  the 
little  port  of  Attalia  in  Pamphylia  [February  1 148J,  tbe  leaders 
resolved  to  borrow  ships  from  the  Greeks,  and  effect  the  r«st 
of  their  journey  by  sea.  But  so  small  a  number  of  ships  was 
forlhcoming,  that  only  the  knights  were  enabled  to  embark, 
'['he  rest  of  the  army  was  forced  to  resume  its  dangerous  land 
march,  and  few  indeed  ever  reached  their  destination. 

In  March  1148  I^uis  tii.  and  his  wife,  Eleanor  of 
Ariiiicnine,  landed  at  Antioch  with  the  little  band  of  knights, 
that  now  alone  represented  the  two  greatest  military  powers  of 
Christendom.  He  hurried  at  once  to  the  south,  where  he 
wBi  joined  by  Conrad  Hi.,  who  had  now  reached  Acre  by  sea. 
It  was  unwisely  resolved  to  march  against  Damasctis,  though 
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its  raler  was  the  chitf  enemy  of  Noureddin,  Zangi's  son  and 
successor,  and  would  have  willingly  stood  aside  had  the  attack 
been  concentrated  on  the  conquerors  of  Edessa.  As  it  was, 
Mosul  and  Damascus  maile  common  cause,  and  the  attack 
on  the  latter  city  proved  an  utter  failure.  Conrad  at  once 
went  home,  and  Louis  followed  him  a  year  later.  The  result 
of  the  Second  Crusade  was  to  promote  the  unity  of  Islam, 
and  to  divert  the  enemy  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem,  where 
the  Christian  position  was  weakest. 

The  thirty  years  succeeding  ilie  Second  Crusade  were  a 
period  of  fair  but  somewhat  stationary  prosperity  for  the  I^tin 
Eut  The  long  minority  of  Baldwin  iii.  {11431 163)  was  a 
gittt  calamity  in  itself,  but  his  mother,  Millicent,  was  a 
capable  regent,  and  Baldwin,  when  he  grew  up,  proved  a 
v^otous  warrior  both  against  the  Egyptians  and  Noureddin, 
while  his  affability,  generosity,  and  bright  ready  wit  made  him 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  line.  By  his  marriage  with  Theo- 
don,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  Baldwin  111.  did  some- 
thing to  promote  active  co-operation  between  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins  against  Islam,  and  his  death  in  1163  was  .j.^^  Kinodom 
A  great  loss  to  the  Latin  kingdom.  Amalric  i.,  o(jenn.iem 
bis  brother  (1163-1174).  also  married  a  Byzantine  8^'™^",i,''j 
wife,  and  even  visited  Constantinople^  But  with  um  Third 
all  his  policy  he  failed  to  unite  effectively  the  C"'"'***- 
Christian  forces,  01  to  check  seriously  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  Nourrddin,  and  with  his  death  the  decline  of  the 
kingdom  rapidly  set  in.  His  son  and  successor,  Baldwin  iv. 
(fi74-iiBs),  began  10  reign  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  and  as  he 
grew  ap  proved  a  hopeless  leper.  On  his  death  another  child, 
Baldwin  V.  (ii85-ii86},  his  sister  Sibyl's  son  by  her  first 
hnbind,  succeeded,  but  he  died  the  next  year.  The  crown 
waa  now  disputed  between  Guy  of  Lusignan,  Sibyl's  second 
huriiaod.  and  Raymond,  Count  of  Tripoli,  who  had  acted  aa 
regent  for  the  le|>er  king.  In  the  short  but  sharp  civil  war 
ttat  followed,  the  last  hopes  of  the  kingdom  perished. 

A  Hate  ruled  in  turn  by  a  le;>er,  a  child,  and  an  intriguing 
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woman  wai  in  no  fit  state  to  cany  on  a  perpetual  ■ 
for  ezutence,  and  the  disorden  of  the  royal  booK  were  only 
typical  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  realm.  Tboe  was 
always  a  corrupt  element  among  the  Crusaders.  A  momen- 
tary religious  enthusiasm  could  not  change  the  nature  of  the 
cnminals  and  desperadoes,  who  had  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
East  from  the  error*  they  had  committed  in  the  West.  Bnt 
even  the  descendants  of  the  warrior  saints  lamentably  degen- 
erated under  the  fierce  sun  of  Syria,  and  the  luxury  and  moral 
comiption  of  Oriental  life.  The  best  and  tnavest  perished  in 
the  ceaseless  wars  against  the  infidel,  and  the  cnuadii^  lord- 
ships were  constantly  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  too  often 
a  sii^le  heiress,  an  imbecile  or  a  minor,  rq>resented  a  great 
aggregation  of  fiefs,  formerly  owned  by  many  warriors  able  to 
make  head  personally  against  the  Turks.  Things  were 
almost  worse  with  the  Franks  in  the  towns,  whose  frequent 
intermarriage  with  native  women  led  to  a  mixed  race  called 
'Pullant,'  with  Elastem  habits  and  ways  of  thought.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  niilitary  orders  became  indispensable. 
Their  castles  were  always  commanded  by  grown  men  accus- 
tomed to  affairs,  and  from  their  numerous  commandeiies 
throughout  Christendom  came  a  succession  of  warriors,  whose 
strength  had  not  been  sapped  by  an  almost  tropical  climate. 

The  physical  and  moral  decline  of  the  Latins  was  made 
more  fatal  by  their  divisions.  The  princes  of  Antioch  and 
their  Armenian  neighbours  stood  apart  from  the  states  of 
southern  Syria,  and  the  Greek  Empire  was  increasingly 
hostile.  While  Roger  of  Sicily  repeated  the  policy  of  Robert 
Guiscard  and  Bobemund,  and  the  Italian  allies  of  the 
Crusaders  robbed  the  Empire  of  its  trade,  real  co-operation 
against  Islam  was  impossible.  Within  the  crusading  realm 
there  was  constant  strife.  The  Templars  quarrelled  with  the 
Hospitallers,  the  French  with  the  Provencals,  English,  and 
Germans,  and  the  Genoese  with  the  Pisans  and.  Venetians, 
The  new-comers  from  the  West  quarrelled  with  the  older 
settlers.     Among  the  baronial  hotises  hereditary  feuds  arose. 
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u  in  every  feudal  cuuntiy.  The  purely  feudal  oi^anisation 
of  the  kingdom  Diadc  a  strong  central  powei  iin|)ossible,  and 
nothing  but  a  vigorous  despotism,  like  that  of  Henry  i).  in 
England,  could  have  long  kept  ihe  motley  state  together.  Aa 
time  went  on,  the  relations  between  the  Franks  and  their 
Eaitem  subjects  grew  worse,  and  neither  the  un war! ike 
Annenian  nor  Ihe  slavish  Syrian  was  of  any  avail  to  supple- 
ment their  armies.  It  speaks  well  for  the  energy  of  such  parti 
of  the  pohly  as  remained  sound,  that  a  century  was  still  to 
eUpse  before  the  crusading  kingdoms  entirely  disappeared. 

The  growth  of  a  great  Moslem  monarchy  in  Syria  was  ihe 
last  and  worst  of  the  many  misfortunes  of  the  I^tin  Christians. 
After  Zangi'a  death  in  1 146,  Noure'ldin  had  carried  the  power 
of  ihc  Alabeks  to  much  loftier  heights.  He  q,^,,,^^,^^ 
captured  Damascus,  and  pushed  bis  dominions  to  tiw  power 
Ihc  sea-coast,  thus  isolating  Antioch  from  Tripoli  "'S^iidm, 
and  Jerusalem.  In  1171  his  nephew,  Saladin,  conquered 
Egypt,  »nd  practically  put  an  end  to  the  schismatic  Caliphate 
of  the  Fatimiles.  Noureddin  died  in  1 1 74,  recognised  even 
by  the  Christians  as  a  'just  man,  wise  and  religious,  so  far  as 
the  traditions  of  his  race  allowed.'  His  sons  were  quite 
onible  to  hold  their  own  against  thur  cousin.  In  a  few 
)«an  the  lord  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  soon  became  also 
ttie  lord  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  The  Latins  were  enclosed 
\rj  K  single  united  Moslem  slate,  ruled  by  a  generous  soldier 
and  a  oafty  statesman. 

After  Guy's  coronation,  most  of  the  Prankish  barons  ac- 
cci'tcd  him  as  king,  though  Raymond  of  Tripoli,  indignant  at 
kis  osurpaiion,  intrigued  with  Saladin.     Next  year  the  pillage 
of  a  MuMulnun  convoy  by  the  lord  of  Kerak  gave  Saladin  a 
pretext  for  proclaiming  a  holy  war   against  the   f„,  Battx 
Christians,  and  invading  Ihc  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.    DtKattin 
On  4th  July   11S7  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  "u^' 
Hattin,  in  which  Saladin  won  a  complete  victory,  jcniMtcai, 
King  (juy  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  True  Cross   ""' 
fen  Into  the  infidels'  hands.      On    and    October    Jerusalem 


>s« 
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fell,  and  Tyre,  Tripoli,  and  Andodi  alone  succeeded  is 
driring  ^'"<'"  from  theiT  walla.  Thai  the  gieat  kingdom  of 
the  Fnnks  of  Syria  waa  rednced  to  a  few  towtu  near  the  aea- 
coait,  and  a  few  toretj  beleagnered  castks.     'Hie  Latins  of 


the  East,' said  William  of  Tyre,  'had  forsaken  God,  and  God 
now  forsook  them.'  Unless  Europe  made  another  such 
effort  as  Urban  11.  had  made,  the  crusading  state  would  soon 
disappear  altogether. 
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GENEALOGY  OF  THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  JERUSALEM. 


Godfrtj  die  Bevded, 

Duka  of  Lowv  Lomine,  1^  1069, 

M.  I.  Doda;  m.  Boatrioa,  mother  of  CountcM  Mattldft 


I 


I 


Godfrey  die  Hunchbeck, 

Duke  01  Loww  LonaiiMb 

tL  1076 


Ida, 


Dnke  of  Lower  Lorraioe,  uid 

Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepoldue, 

d,  sxoo 


Ettsuce  III. 
of  Boulogne 


Coont  of  Boak)giie 


Count  of  EdoM 
King  of  Jeraaakm 
•  (1S00-SS18) 


BAunriM  vr, 
(tt74ii8s) 


B 

Baldwin  11.. 

Coosaa  of  BaMwin  1. 

(iis8|Si}o) 


Balowim  wl 
(1149-116^ 


m,  FvLX  or  AMjon 
(1130-1143) 


(t) 

r 


I.  Willtamof  Mootfermt 
a.  Gut  or  Losiomam 
(si86>si9e) 


(st85-ii86) 


I 
Amalmc  l 
(SI63-II74) 


IiabelkL 

m.  a.  CONMAO  or  MONTPSKnAT 

3.  Hbmet  or  Cmampaomb 

(it9e-si97)^^ 

4.  Amauuc  II.  or  CvpBUt 

(it97-i»os) 


(4) 


M.  John  or  BsiBMini 
(sti^ssea) 


Amalbic  in. 
(i^sao6) 


I 


lolaiMie. 
mt.  EMnatom  r 
(^taso) 
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CHAPTER    IX 

THE  MONASTIC  HOVEHENT 
AND  THK  TWELFTH  CEMTORY  RENASCENCE  * 

hspecU  of  Iha  Hlldebtaiidine  Movemenl— The  new  Religioui  Ordm—Bnim 
and  the  Canbmiaiu— The  Beginning  of  lbs  CUtercuuis  and  Robcn  ot 
MoUme— The  Charter  of  Charily— The  Canons  Regular— Notbtrt  and 
Piteonlrf- Tbe  Mililaiy  Order*— Influence  of  Su  Benuid— The  ^>ecn- 
latiTe  Revival — B^lnnln^  of  Scholasticism — Abekid  and  Ua  faifliience — 
Abelard  and  Bernard- n>piilar  Ho^ilei— Peler  de  BniTa— The  Poor 
Men  of  Ljoni— The  AlUgenies— The  Legal  Revind— Inwrius  andtbe 
CItH  Law—Gnilian  and  the  Canon  Law. 

With  all  their  importance,  the  Crusades  were  only  one  aspect 
of  the  great  religious  and  intellectual  movement  that  heralded 
V  lion  '^^  twelfth  century  throughout  the  length  and 

■■pecti  of  the  breadth  of  Western  Europe,  and  was  as  directl; 
mOTi^l^t.'""'  *  ***"'*  "^  ^^^  triumph  of  the  Hildebrandine 
ideal  as  the  new  theories  themselves  were  an 
emanation  from  the  Cluniac  revivaL  Beginning  with  the 
strenuous  careers  of  Gregory  vii.  and  Urban  ii.,  this  new  spirit 

*  Besidei  the  drj  pagei  of  Miillei  and  Gieteter,  teleience  can  be  made 
lo  Montalembert's  picturesque  Mmtla  ef  IMt  IViit,  and  Maidand'a  Dark 
Agii,  while  J.  H.  Newman's  Livtt  ef  English  SaiHii  Eelli  the  ttarj  of 
some  of  the  monastie  heroes  with  rate  sympathj  and  power.  An  idea  of 
the  monastic  life  can  be  got  from  good  lucigiapliies,  tneh  at  Chnrch's  Ltfi 
if  St.  Amiltn,  or  Morison'a  Lift  e/Sl.  BtntanL  Poole's  lUiittra/imt  ^ 
tkt  Hittary  af  Aftditrval  TTtmtgit,  and  Raihdalt's  UnhicrjUin  ^  Ik* 
MiddU  Agit  (chap.  iL  'Abelard  and  the  Renaissance  of  tlie  Twelfth 
Centnrr,'  and  chap.  i*.  ii  I  and  a]  give  adminble  accounts  of  the  intel- 
lectual movements  of  the  time.  Hardwick'i  Histtrj  sf  tkM  Ckrittiam 
CAurtk  in  til  MidMt  Agit  is  a  aucciiict  one-volume  summar;  of  B*^>K(aJ 
Chnrdi  history. 
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■I  once  began  to  work  powerfully  on  Europe,  uid  reached 
ils  heijjht  in  the  days  of  peace  that  succeeded  the  end  of  the 
e  Contest. 

c  revival  succeeded,  as  it  preceded,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Papacy.     At  first  the  movement  was  on  the  old 
Iine«r  and  Cluny  still  maintained  its  reputation,  ^^e 
and  increased  its  number  of  offshoots.     But  the   mon«nic 
'  Congregation  of  Cluny '  was  too  unelasiic  lo  be        "  ' 
capsble  of  indeliniie  expansion,  and  its  influence  was  perhaps 
widest  felt  in  those  houses  which  adopted  its  ideal  nithout 
gtvmg   up   their  ancient    Benedictine   independence.      Con- 
spicuous among  such  was   Hirschau,  a  convent    u-^^^ 
situated  on  the  north-eastem  slopes  of  the  Black 
Foml,  in  Swabia,  where  Abbot  William  introduced  the  rule 
of  Cluny  in   1077.  and  which  immediately  became  a  centre 
of  monastic  reformation  in  southern  Germany,  though  the 
cungreg4tion  of  Hirschau  never  attained  the  organisation  or  I 
pcnnanoice  of  that  of  Cluny. 

The  weak  [)oint  of  the  Cluniac  sysCera  was  that  everything 
depended  upon  the  abbot.  Under  the  unworthy  PontiuB 
(1109-1115),  whom  kinship  to  Paschal  11,  had  ciub* 
trrought  to  the  htrad^hip  of  Cluny  at  an  exceed- 
ingly early  age,  discipline  declined,  the  old  simplicity  dis- 
qipcared,  and  the  ablxtl,  whose  virtues  were  those  of  a  feudal 
imUb  rather  than  a  true  monk,  wasted  his  energies  in 
conflicts  with  the  Bishop  of  Macon,  who,  in  spite  of  p^pal 
esetnpdons,  strove  to  reform  the  declining  house  as  diocesan. 
Bat  under  the  famous  abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable,  Climy 
again  became  a  power  in  Europe,  though  its  old  influence 
wras  never  restored.  Younger  houses,  organised  on  newer 
Itnea,  divided  among  themselves  the  reverence  once  felt  for 
it,  and  e«n  Peter  of  Cluny  was  overshadowed  by  Bernard  of 
Qairvaux. 

The  limes  were  still  so  stormy,  and  secular  life  so  rough, 
diU  the  impulse  which  drove  pious  minds  into  the  cloister 
was   as    sirong    as    ever.      The    feudal    anarchy    that    still 
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prevailed  in  France,  perhaps  continued  to  give  that  country 
the  leading  part,  both  in  spreading  htoarchical  ideas  and  iif 
poithir  bringing  about  further  monastic  revivals.  Ths 
^SL"'""*"'  ^reat  question  for  the  new  race  of  monastic  re- 
concRKB-  formers  was  how  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
tioQBiidea.  older  rule  while  avoiding  its  dangers.  Clun;  had 
not  quite  solved  the  problem,  though  the  congregational 
idea,  the  more  disciplined  austerity,  and  the  admission  of 
eottversi  or  lay  brothers,  were  steps  capable  of  wider  develop- 
ment How  to  avoid  the  wealth,  pride,  and  idleness  that 
came  from  success  was  a  still  harder  problem.  The  import- 
ance of  the  new  orders  that  arose  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century  depended  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  founders  answered  these  fundamental 
questions. 

The  first  new  order  was  the  order  of  Grammont  Its 
founder,  St.  Stephen,  an  Auveignat  noble,  settled  in  1076 
Otdcr  or  with  a  few  companions  at  Muret,  north  of 
Qrammont.  Limogcs,  though  aftcr  his  death  the  house  was 
removed  to  the  bleak  granitic  plateau  of  the  neighbouring 
Grammont.  A  large  number  of  daughter  houses  grew  up 
in  Aquitaine,  Anjou,  and  Normandy,  all  of  which,  after 
the  Cluniac  fashion,  were  subject  to  the  prior  of  GrammonL 
St.  Stephen's  wish  was  to  follow  no  fixed  definite  system,  but 
to  be  content  with  the  Gospel  rules  of  poverty,  humility,  and 
long-sufiering,  and  his  successors  embodied  this  aspiration 
in  a  form  of  life  which  forbade  the  order  to  possess  land, 
cattle,  or  churches,  to  exclude  seculars  from  its  services, 
and  allowed  it,  if  no  alms  came,  to  beg  for  sustenance.  Tbia 
was  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  mendicant  orders  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  the  early  decay  of  these  disorderly 
idealists.  A  stem  fixed  rule  was  necessary  to  a  mediieval 
monastety. 

A  happier  fate  attended  St  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  ' 
Carthusians.     A   German  from    Cologne,   Bruno^    became 
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■cholasticus  of  the  famous  chapter  school  at  Reims,  where 
he  numbered  Urban  ii.  among  his  disciples.  Driven  with 
disgust  from  Reims  by  the  riotence  of  Archbishop  _. 
Hanasscs,  he  hid  himself  in  a  wild  mountain  caruiunia 
valley  near  Grenoble  in  Dauphiny,  the  site  of  the  5^^^^°^ 
stUl  famous  Grande  Chartreuse,  where  he  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  hermits  living  in  separale  cells.  Bruno 
was  called  to  Rome  by  his  old  pupil  Urban  11. ;  but  the  love 
of  retireroent  soon  took  him  to  Calabria,  where  he  founded 
another  Churterhouse,  and  died  in  iioi.  Charterhouses 
DOW  grew  up,  though  not  very  rapidly,  all  over  Europe, 
and  the  order  took  its  finai  shape  in  the  statutes  of  1358. 
The  possession  of  land,  forbidden  by  Bruno,  was  strictly 
limited,  as  were  all  other  sources  of  wealth.  Ruled  by  a 
general  chapter,  the  order  followed  up  still  further  the  idea 
of  the  congregation.  But  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
Carthusians  was  the  union  of  the  hitherto  separated  ccenobitic 
sod  eremitic  ideals.  The  Carthusian  belonged  to  an  order 
and  convent,  with  its  common  church  and  other  buildings; 
but  instead  of  living  without  privacy  in  common  dormitory 
and  refectory,  he  lived  in  a  separate  ctU  a  life  of  meditation, 
•tudy,  and  silence,  while  the  eonxtrsi  practised  agricul- 
ture. The  Canhusian  life  was  novel;  but  the  magnilkent 
churches  and  buildings  of  the  order  show  that  it  took  a  deep 
root.  Better  than  many  of  the  purely  ccenobitic  orders,  the 
Carthusians  maintained  their  purity  with  few  traces  of  the 
inevitable  decay  tliat  beset  most  monastic  types  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  founders  had  abated.  Another  order,  that 
of  Fontevrault,  founded  by  the  Breton,  Robert  of  Arbrissel 
<iioo),  was  dislinguishcd  by  combining  mon.isteries  for 
men  and  women  in  one  establishment  a^er  the  primitive 
plan,  and  by  making  the  abbess  superior  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, aiitce  Robert  reverenced  in  her  the  representative 
of  the  Virgin.  Outside  France  this  order  had  no  great 
imponance. 
The   most    important  intluence   among   the   ucw    urdcn 
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ondoabtfdty  fdl  to  tbc  CBtcnaanx.  who  rose  npifflr  from 
bmnble  begmmngs  to  a  vniqae  pwiiliiw  In  1075  a  monk 
Tte  named  Robert  ftmndcd  a  smD  oonvcnt  at  HolbBe 

£!???-'"  IB  nortbeniBaigandj,  wfaaehcrtiDfctocan70iB 
aifcin  rf  vitb  abwriitte  ttterabess  and  fidclitj  the  ink  of 
M*""^  Sc.  Benedict.  The  moofcs  foond  die  amterides  ol 
their  abbot  so  pamfhl  that  they  icbcDed,  and  in  1098  Robert 
left  Molfane  in  despair,  accompanied  \rf  the  feir  aealots, 
oonspicnoas  among  wfaom  was  the  K^Jidunan  Stephen  oc 
Harding.  The  little  band  settled  down  at  Otcanx,  between 
Dijon  and  Chlkm,  a  desolate  spot  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  saTTounding  pools  td  standing  wats.  There  was 
founded  the  famoos  abbe^,  which  was  to  give  its  name  to  a 
new  depaitnre  in  monastic  histcHj.  At  fiist  the  brethren  lived  in 
excessive  poverty  and  isolation.  Bnt  the  fame  of  their  holiness 
gradually  brought  them  adherents,  and  from  1 1 1 3,  when  the 
young  Burgundian  nobleman,  Bernard  of  Fontunes,  applied 
for  admission  with  thirty  of  his  kinsmen,  the  growth  of  Ctteanx 
was  rapid.  The  monastery  overflowed,  and  swarm  after  swacm 
of  monks  established  daughter  booses  elseiriierb  In  1115 
Bernard  himself,  whose  strong  will  and  saintly  character  had 
won  for  him  in  two  years  a  leading  position,  led  one  of  these 
migrations  to  Clairvauz,  of  which  bouse  he  became  abbot 
Stephen  the  Englishman  was  now  abbot  of  Ctteaux,  and 
showed  a  capacity  for  organisation  which  soon  made  the 
single  poor  monastery  that  he  ruled  the  mother  of  a  great 
order.  In  11 19  he  obtained  Calixtus  11. 's  approval  for  the 
c,rt«  famous    'Charter  of  Charity,'  the   constitution 

Cariutu,     which  he  had  devised  for  Ctteaux  and  its  daughter 
"'*'  houses.    The  movement  soon  spread  like  wild- 

fire, and  hundreds  of  Cistercian  monasteries  were  founded 
throughout  Christendom. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  Cistercians  marked  the 
new  order  clearly  off  from  its  fellows.  Starting  from  their 
lint  principle  of  absolute  asceticism,  they  pushed  the  doctrine 
of  self-renunctatton  as  far  as  human  capacity  allowed.    They 
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rejected  soft  and  costly  garments,  lived  on  the  plainest  and 
timplest  food,  and  would  not  tolerate  splendour  even  in  their 
dutrches,  where,  instead  of  gold  and  silver  crosses,  tfaey  con- 
tented themselves  with  painted  wood.  The  very  vestments 
of  thdr  prie»s  were  of  coarse  stuff  without  gold,  or  silver, 
or  costly  embroidery.  Their  churches  and  monasteries  were 
built  as  simply  as  was  possilile.  Towers  and  beirries  were 
rejected  as  useless  lumries.  Clioosing  for  their  abode  remote 
valleys  and  wildernesses  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  they 
carefully  avoided  the  proximity  to  town-life,  which  was  a 
■lu 01  bling  block  in  the  way  of  the  older  orders.  Even  the 
cttre  of  souls  was  prohibited  as  likely  to  lead  the  monlu  into 
Ihc  world  and  its  sins,  and  to  celebrate  Masses  for  money 
was  denounced  as  simony.  Thus  the  old  Benedictine  rule 
was  upheld,  and  the  monk  reminded  that  he  was  no  clerk 
bat  a  pious  recluse,  whose  business  was  to  save  his  own 
sooL  For  the  occupation  of  the  brethren  labour  was  enjoined  ; 
and  a  Urge  number  of  comotrsi  carried  on  the  hard  agricultural 
woilc  that  soon  made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  a  garden, 
and  filled  with  sheep  ihc  downs  and  deserts.  It  thus  resulted 
thai  the  Cisterciuns,  despite  their  principles,  had  considerable 
influence  in  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  regions  in  which 
lliey  settled.  The  interconnection  of  their  houses  made  it 
caay  for  llicm  to  spread  a  tendency  or  an  idea  from  land  to 
laad,  as  when  they  transmitted  the  first  rudiments  of  Gothic 
architecture  from  its  north  French  home  to  Italy.*  While 
wealth  and  idleness  were  thus  kept  at  bay,  elaborate  efforts 
wen  made  to  keep  watch  over  backfliders.  While  the 
eiamplc  of  Cluny  had  led  all  the  great  monasteries  to  strive 
lo  get  from  the  Pope  exemption  from  episcopal  authority, 
Oteaoz  ostenuiiously  professed  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ch41on,  and  every  daughter  house  was  founded  with 
the  cooaeni  of  the  diocesan,  to  whom  its  abbot  submitted 
hinaeU  as  a  subject  Moreover,  the  constitution  sketched  in 
'  9m  OB  ihH  raliject  RDl*n'i  Originti  4t  rAnhitntmrt  t^kiftit  m 
Imm  (SUMMqne  <U  J'Kwfe  rnufUM  dc  Komet. 
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the '  Cuts  Caritatis '  ptorided  within  the  onkr  itsdr  mcaM  for 
perpetuil  riiitation  and  iqwoof  of  weaker  brethren,  that  *■■ 
&r  more  effective  than  efMWopal  contrcd.  like  the  ChnuHSi 
the  Cisterdaoa  formed  a  angr^dion  orcr  wbidi  the  Abtxit 
of  Clleaux  exercised  the  powen  of  a  kin^  But  an  dabonto 
•eria  of  checks  on  the  abbots  power  impatted  an  arittocc^ic 
or  popular  element  to  die  goremnieat  of  the  new  order. 
The  abbot!  of  the  four  first  danglers  of  Ctteanx  [La 
Fert<  (founded  1113),  Pontign]'  (1114),  Clairranx  (1115), 
and  Uorimond  (i  1 1 5)],  and  the  General  Chapter  of  the  abbots 
of  the  order,  while  liable  to  be  visited  and  cwrected  by  thdr 
lupeiior,  had  the  power  of  conecttng,  administering,  and 
depriving  the  head  of  the  order  himself.  The  monasteries 
were  to  be  visited  yearly.  Each  new  house  was  affiliated  to 
the  earlier  one  from  which  it  had  sprung,  and  the  mother- 
house  exercised  a  special  watchfulness  over  it.  So  different 
did  the  Cistercians  feel  themselves  from  other  regulars  that 
they  significantly  discarded  the  black  garment  of  the  Benedic- 
tines in  favour  of  a  coarse  white  dress,  from  which  they  got  the 
name  of  the  while  monks.  Their  elaborate  oi^anisation  gave 
them  a  corporate  feeling  and  unity  of  purpose  to  which 
few  other  orders  could  aspire.  They  represent  the  last  and 
most  complete  effort  to  give  real  effect  to  the  ideal  of 
Si.  Benedict,  by  enjoining  an  austerity  even  beyond  that  of 
Benedict,  and  by  an  elaborate  organisation  to  which  his  rule 
for  a  single  house  was  quite  a  stranger. 

Other  new  orders  started  on  a  different  purpose.  Various 
hospital  orders,  which  laid  special  stress  on  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  suffering,  were  set  up  for  those  who  sought  salvation 
in  good  works  for  the  world,  rather  than  in  isolation  from 
human  intercourse.  But  the  great  contribution  of  the  twelfth 
century  towards  bridging  over  the  great  gulf  between  clerk 
and  monk  was  the  institution  of  the  so-called  Austin  Canons, 
Thacaaoni  oi  Canons  Regular.  It  was  agreed  that  the  higher 
Recuiu.  life  was  the  mooastic  life,  and  that  the  secular 
priest,  possessing  private  property,  living  in  his  own  house 
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tnd  immersed  in  worldly  affairs,  stood  on  a  lower  plane  than 
(lie  regular,  but  the  cure  or  souls  wag  left  to  the  secular 
clergy,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  Hildebrandine  ideal  to 
neglect  the  pastoral  work  of  the  Church.  Hence  came  a 
movement  for  reforming  the  secular  clergy  by  making  them 
live  the  life  of  a  monk,  while  they  carried  on  the  duties  of  & 
clerk.  It  WM  impossible  10  enforce  monasiic  life  on  the 
isolated  and  ignorant  parish  clergy,  among  whom  it  was  hard 
work  enough  to  enforce  the  new  obligation  of  celibacy.  The 
great  colleges  and  cathedrals,  served  by  many  priests,  offered 
an  easier  and  mote  fniitful  field  for  reform. 

In  the  finh  century  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  had  sought  to 
establish  a  'monastery  of  clerks  in  the  bishop's  household.' 
In  the  days  of  the  Carolingian  reformation.  Bishop  Chtodegang 
of  Meti  had,  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  African  father,  set  up  a 
rule  of  life,  by  which  canons  of  a  cathedral  should  live  in 
common  along  with  their  bishops.  In  Hildebrand's  days 
Peter  Daminni  appealed  to  the  example  of  St.  Augustine  as 
the  ideal  pattern  for  the  cathedral  clergy.  Many  chapters  were 
reformed,  and  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards  a  sharp  djs- 
tit>ctk>n  WM  drawn  between  "regular  canons,'  subject  to  a 
rule  of  tife^  and  'secular  canons'  of  the  old-fashioned  sort 
The  great  properly  and  the  political  influence  oi  the  cathedral 
chaptrra  made  it  hard  to  keep  out  of  them  members  of  the 
great  terntoriul  families,  who  looked  on  their  prebends  as 
Murces  of  income,  and  who  soim  found  a  regular  life  too 
auMere,  to  that  few  cathedrals  became  permanently  served 
by  them.  But  new  churches  of  R^ular  Canons,  where 
there  were  no  secular  traditions  to  interfere  with  the  strict- 
ne»  of  iheir  rule,  began  to  rise  up  all  over  Christen- 
don.  The  general  name  of  '  Austin  Canons '  suggested  that 
tbc  whole  oi  the  cbss  strove  to  realise  the  old  ideal  of 
8l  Augustine. 

Varioas  congregations  of  Regular  Canons  were  now  set  up, 
eowpicuPM  among  which  was  that  of  the  Victonnes,  whoM 
■Mtejr  of  Sl  Victor  in  Paris  became.  «■  «c  shall  lee,  a  promtDcol 
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centre  of  conservattve  theology.  But  it  was  the  cstablUinieiil 
of  the  PremomtiateiuuD  coogr^ptiQn  by  Noriicit  otH 
which  gave  the  Austin  Canotis  so  great  a  position  ii 
NMfcnt  aod  *^<"°  ^^'^  ^^^  almost  rivalled  the  Cistercians  in 
tiMPnaaii.  popularity.  NorbeTtwasanumofhighfiuiifly,  iriM^ 
*"*''""'■"■  after  banng  held  canoories  of  the  old'^uhioned 
sort  at  his  natire  town  and  at  Cologne,  gave  op  the  woild 
and  wandered  as  a  preacher  of  peoitencc  tbrougboat  Gaul, 
carefully  avoiding  intercouise  with  clerks  or  monks.  In  t  iso 
he  settled  in  a  desert  place  in  the  forest  of  Coney,  not  fiv 
from  LaoD,  where  the  bishop  was  his  friend,  and  established 
there  a  house  of  Canons  R^ular,  calling  the  spot  Pi^ontr^ 
[Ptatum  Monstratum],  in  the  beUef  that  the  site  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  an  angel  The  rule  of  Pr^montrj  soon 
became  famous,  and  its  canons,  clad  in  the  white  garment  of 
the  Cistercians,  showed,  by  their  eneigy  and  zeal,  that  clerks 
bound  by  a  rule  could  live  Uves  as  holy  as  monks  and  do  as 
much  pastoral  work  as  seculars.  As  an  '  order  of  clerks '  they 
exercised  cure  of  souls,  preached,  taught,  and  heard  confes- 
sions, and  where  possible  made  their  churches  parochial  Id 
iisfi  Norbert  became  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  Finding 
the  secular  chapter  utterly  opposed  to  his  policy,  he  {Wanted  a 
new  colony  of  Premonstratensians  hard  by  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  St  Mary  (us?).  Through  his  inRuence  the  Pre- 
monstratensians took  the  leading  share  in  the  civilising  and 
Christianising  of  the  Slavonic  lands  beyond  the  Kibe.  In  a 
later  chapter  we  shall  see  how  Norbert  soon  became  the 
Emperor  Lothair's  chief  adviser  and  helper.  Before  his  death 
his  order  had  spread  throughout  Western  Christendom.  While 
Clteaux  had  for  its  ambition  the  perfection  of  an  ancient 
system,  Pr^montr^  made  a  new  departure  in  religious  history. 
Later  regular  orders  have  in  nearly  all  cases  striven  to  carry 
out  the  ideal  of  Norbert,  of  combining  the  religious  life  with 
that  pastoral  care,  which  to  the  older  type  of  monasticism  was 
but  a  subtle  and  attractive  form  of  that  worldliness  which 
they  were  pledged  to  avoid.     Within  Norbert's  own  lifetime 
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Ibe  nile  of  the  Austin  Canons  received  a  very  great  accession 
to  its  strength.  The  military  orders  of  the  Latin  East  all 
lived  when  at  peace  the  life,  and  took  the  vows  Th«Miiiiu7 
of  Austin  Canons,  while  the  older  military  orders  OrUer*. 
of  Spain  [Calalrava,  1158,  Alcantara,  nji]  sinod  in  close 
connection  with  the  Cistercians.     [See  chapter  xx.J 

The  great  development  of  new  orders  had  a  many-sided 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  monlts 
and  the  Regular  Canons  were  everywhere  the  best  ioflQ,„c,  ^t 
■erranta  of  Ihc  Papacy,  while  their  international  ib*  new 
organisation  was  a  new  link  between  the  national  Xiu^^ "* 
cfaorcbes.  Thelocal  jealousy  of  Roman  influence,  twiiiui 
the  anpinitions  <if  the  bishops  to  an  independent  ""'""y' 
position,  were  eneigelically  withstood  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  orders.  Their  asceticism  and  zeal  for  good  norks 
woa  lor  them  the  passionate  att^ehment  of  the  bily,  and 
ttinulatcd  the  siviggish  seculars  to  greater  activity  and  hoU- 
nen.  Their  influence  over  public  opinion  was  enormous. 
Not  Louis  of  France  or  Conrad  ol  Germany,  but  Norbert 
of  Magdeburg  and  liemnrd  of  Ciairvaux,  were  the  real  leaders 
of  European  thought  towaids  tlie  middle  of  the  twelfth 
i:cntury. 

The  practical  autlioriiy  of  Norbert  was  mainly  limited  to 
Cenuany.  but  the  influence  of  Bernard,  confined  to  no  class  or 
countiy,  proved  something  almost  unique  in  the 
whole  of  Christian  history.  While  Bernard  lived 
Ibe  nmple  and  self-denying  hie  of  a  Cistercian  in  his 
Borgundian  monastery,  his  activity  took  tn  the  whole  of 
Hin  concspondcnce  was  enormous,  his  works 
(  and  varied,  and  his  auihoriiy  hardly  questioned. 
Throngh  his  influence  the  while  roI«  of  the  Cistercians  be- 
eaoM  Eunfliar  in  the  remotest  valleys  of  Christtndom,  and 
the  aiinpleand  struggling  order,  which  he  had  joined  but  a 
few  jwan  before,  atl^iincd  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Every  sort 
of  ditpntB  and  difference  was  brought  l>cforc  his  tribunat 
The  nilcfs  of  Church  and  State  flocked  to  the  rude  huts  of 
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With  all  their  importance,  the  Crusades  were  only  one  aspect 
of  the  great  religious  and  intellectual  movement  that  heralded 
V  rtooa  ^^^  twelfth  century  throughout  the  length  and 

■■pect*  ottfa*  breadth  of  Western  Europe,  and  was  as  directly 
""^*^'""  a  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Hildebrandine 
ideal  as  the  new  theories  themselves  were  an 
emanation  from  the  Cluniac  revival.  Beginning  with  the 
strenuous  careers  of  Gregory  vii.  and  Urban  ii.,  this  new  spirit 

'  Beaidei  the  dry  pages  of  Mbller  and  Gieseler,  reference  can  be  made 
lo  Montalembert's  pictnmqne  Moitis  af  th*  IVttt,  and  MaitUnd'i  Dart 
Aga,  while  J.  H.  Newnum's  Lmi  cf  EngJitk  Saint!  tells  the  ttoi;  of 
come  of  the  monastic  heroes  with  rare  sympathy  and  power.  An  ides  of 
the  monastic  life  can  be  got  from  good  biographies,  mch  a*  Qmrch's  ZJ/i 
efSt.  Anttim,  or  Morison's  Lift  e/Sl.  Btmard.  Poole'i  lUiatraliatu  ef 
tlu  HiUery  tf  Mtiiitnat  TTtmgi/,  and  Kashdall'i  Uiimaiititi  ^  Ht 
UidJt*  Agn  (chap.  ii.  '  Abelaid  and  the  Renai*»nce  of  the  Twelfth 
Ceotiuy,'  and  chap.  iv.  M  l  and  3]  give  admirable  accounts  of  the  intel- 
lectual movements  of  the  time.  Hardwiclc's  Histary  »f  tk»  CkrMiam 
Ckurtk  (V>  M(  Miildlt  A^  ia  ■  ncdnct  ooe-volnme  Mmmary  of  geoctal 
Cbnrch  histoiy. 
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■t  once  began  lo  work  powerfully  on  Europe,  and  reached 
its  height  in  the  day»  of  peace  that  succeeded  the  end  of  the 
iDvesiktire  Contest 

A  monastic  tcvival  succeeded,  as  it  preceded,  the  reforma- 
lion  of  the  Papacy.     At  iiist  the  movement  was  gn  the  old 
lines,  and  Cluny  stdl  maintained  its  reputation,  .j^ 
and  incieised  its  number  of  offshoots.     But  the  monuiic 
'Congregation  of  Cluny'  was  too  unelaslic  to  be  "   "  ' 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  its  influence  was  perhaps 
widest  felt  in  those  houses  whiih  adopted  its  ideal  without 
giving  up  their  ancient   Benedictine  independence.     Con- 
spicuous among  such  was   Hirschau,  a  convent 
■itnaled  on  the  norih-eastem  slopes  of  the  Blaclc 
Forest,  in  Swatiia,  where  Abbot  William  introduced  the  rule 
of  Cluny  in   1077,  and  which  immediately  became  a  centre 
of  monastic  reformation  in  southern   Germany,  though  the 
congregation  of  Hirschau  never  attained  the  organisation  or 
permanence  of  that  of  Cluny. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Cluniac  system  was  that  everything 
depended  upon  the  abbot.  Under  the  unworthy  Pontius 
(1109-1135),  whom  kinsh'p  to  Paschal  11.  had  ^,^ 
brought  to  the  headship  of  Cluny  at  an  exceed- 
ingly early  age,  disciphne  declined,  the  old  simplicity  dis- 
appeared, and  the  abbot,  whose  virtues  were  those  of  a  feudal 
nuble  rather  than  a  tnie  monk,  wasted  his  energies  in 
conflicts  with  the  Bishop  of  Macon,  who,  in  spite  of  pjpal 
exemptions,  strove  to  reform  the  dechning  house  as  diocesan. 
But  under  the  famous  abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable,  Cluny 
again  became  a  power  in  Europe,  though  its  old  influence 
was  never  restored.  Voungcr  houses,  organised  on  newer 
Una,  divided  among  themselves  the  reverence  once  felt  for 
it,  and  even  Peter  of  Cluny  was  overshadowed  by  Bernard  of 
OairratUL 

The  times  were  still  so  stormy,  and  secular  life  so  rough, 
thu  the  impulse  which  drove  pious  minds  into  the  cloister 
waa   as    strong    as    ever.      The    feudal    anarchy    that    still 
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prevailed  in  France,  perhaps  continued  to  give  that  conntij 
the  leading  part,  both  in  spreading  hierarchical  ideas  and  in 
Pnithei  bringing  about  fiirthei  monastic  rerivals.     TIm 

''rtblr''"*"'  8***'  question  for  the  new  race  of  monastic  re- 
coasRia-  fonners  was  how  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
iioaatidia.  ^^^^  jy]g  ^jjjig  avoiding  its  dangers.  Ouny  had 
not  quite  solved  the  problem,  though  the  congregational 
idea,  the  more  disciplined  austerity,  and  the  admission  of 
cotwtrsi  or  lay  brothers,  were  steps  capable  of  wider  develop- 
ment How  to  avoid  the  wealth,  pride,  and  idleness  that 
came  from  success  was  a  still  harder  problem.  The  import- 
ance of  the  new  orders  that  arose  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  the  early  years  of  the  twelfth  century  depended  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  founders  answered  these  fundamental 
questions. 

The  first  new  order  was  the  order  of  Grammont  Its 
founder,  St.  Stephen,  an  Auvergnat  noble,  settled  in  1076 
Order  ot  With  a  few  Companions  at  Muret,  north  of 
orammoDt.  Llmoges,  though  after  his  death  the  house  was 
removed  to  the  bleak  granitic  plateau  of  the  neighbouring 
Grammont.  A  large  number  of  daughter  houses  grew  up 
in  Aquitaine,  Anjou,  and  Normandy,  all  of  whidi,  after 
the  Cluniac  fashion,  were  subject  to  the  prior  of  Grammont 
St.  Stephen's  wish  was  to  follow  no  fixed  definite  system,  but 
to  be  content  with  the  Gospel  rules  of  poverty,  humility,  and 
long-suffering,  and  bis  successors  embodied  this  aspiration 
in  a  form  of  life  which  forbade  the  order  to  possess  land, 
cattle,  or  churches,  to  exclude  seculars  from  its  services, 
and  allowed  it,  if  no  alms  came,  to  b^  for  sustenance.  This 
was  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  mendicant  orders  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  the  early  decay  of  these  disorderly 
idealists.  A  stem  fixed  rule  was  necessary  to  a  mediaeval 
monastery. 

A  happier  fate  attended  St  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the 
Carthusians.     A    German  from    Cologne,   Bruno,    became 
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schotasdcus  of  the  famous  chapter  school  at  Reims,  where 
he  numbered  Urban  ii.  among  his  disciples.  Driven  with 
ditguit  from  Reims  by  the  violence  of  Archbishop  ^^^ 
Huiasses,  he  hid  him&elf  in  a  wild  mountain  canhmian 
valley  near  Grenoble  in  Dauphiny,  the  site  of  the  ^^^J^^ 
Uill  famous  Grande  Chartreuse,  where  be  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  hermits  living  in  separate  cells.  Bruno 
was  called  to  Rome  by  his  old  pupil  Urban  ii. ;  but  the  love 
of  retirement  soon  took  him  to  Calabria,  where  he  founded 
another  Charterhouse,  and  died  in  iioi.  Charterhouses 
now  grew  up,  though  not  very  rapidly,  all  over  Europe, 
uid  the  order  took  its  final  shape  in  the  statutes  of  1158. 
The  possession  of  land,  forbidden  by  Bruno,  was  strictly 
limited,  as  were  all  other  sources  of  wealth.  Ruled  by  x 
general  chapter,  the  order  followed  up  still  further  the  idea 
of  the  congregation.  But  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
Carthusians  was  the  union  of  the  hitherto  separated  cunohitic 
and  eremitic  ideals.  The  Carthusian  belonged  to  an  order 
and  convent,  with  its  common  church  and  other  buildings; 
but  instead  of  living  without  privacy  in  common  dormitory 
and  refectory,  he  lived  m  a  separate  cell  a  life  of  meditation, 
ttudy,  and  silence,  while  the  canitrsi  practised  agricul- 
ture. The  Carthusian  life  was  novel;  but  the  magnificent 
churches  and  buildings  of  the  order  show  that  it  took  a  deep 
toot.  Better  than  many  of  Ihe  purely  ccenubitic  orders,  the 
Canhuiians  maintained  their  purity  with  few  traces  of  the  , 
inevitable  decay  that  beset  most  monastic  types  when  the  I 
enihusia«m  of  the  founders  had  abated.  Another  order,  that 
of  Fontevrautt,  founded  by  the  Breton,  Robert  of  Arbrissel 
(itoo),  was  distinguished  by  combining  mun.isteries  for 
men  and  women  in  one  establishment  aller  the  primitive 
plan,  and  by  making  the  abbess  superior  of  Ihe  whole  com- 
munity, since  Robert  reverenced  in  her  tlie  representative 
of  the  Virgin.  Outside  France  this  order  had  no  great 
impoitance. 

The    most    important   iiiHucnce    among    ibe    new    orders 
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nndoubtedlj  fell  to  the  Cistercians,  who  rose  rapidly  from 
huinble  beginnings  to  a  unique  position.  In  1075  a  monk 
Tbc  named  Robert  founded  a  small  CMiTcnt  at  Hotfate 

^^^"^  in  nortbern  Burgundy,  where  he  strove  to  carry  out 
BobcnoT  ^th  absolute  Uteralriess  and  fidelity  the  rule  of 
Moibae.  gi.  Benedict  The  monks  found  the  austerities  of 
their  abbot  so  painful  that  they  rebelled,  and  in  109S  Robert 
left  Holtate  m  despair,  accompanied  by  the  few  zealots, 
conipicuons  among  whom  was  the  Englishman  St^hen  or 
Harding,  llie  little  band  settled  down  at  Qteauz,  between 
Dijon  and  Chilon,  a  desolate  spot  which  d^ved  its  name 
from  the  surrounding  pools  of  standing  water.  There  was 
founded  the  famous  abbey,  which  was  to  give  its  name  to  a 
new  departure  in  monastic  history.  At  first  the  brethren  lived  in 
excessive  poverty  and  isolation.  But  the  fame  of  their  holiness 
gradually  brought  them  adherents,  and  from  11 13,  when  the 
young  Burgundian  nobleman,  Bernard  of  Fontaines,  applied 
for  admission  with  thirty  of  his  kinsmen,  the  growth  of  Clteaux 
was  rapid.  The  monastery  overflowed,  and  swarm  after  swarm 
of  monks  established  daughter  houses  elsewhere.  In  11 15 
Bernard  himself,  whose  strong  will  and  saintly  character  had 
won  for  him  in  two  years  a  leading  position,  led  one  of  these 
migrations  to  Clairvaux,  of  which  house  he  became  abbot 
Stephen  the  Englishman  was  now  abbot  of  Citeauz,  and 
showed  a  capacity  for  organisation  which  soon  made  the 
single  poor  monastery  that  he  ruled  the  mother  of  a  great 
order.  In  1119  he  obtained  Calixtus  11. 's  approval  for  the 
Carta  famous    'Charter  of  Charity,'   the    constitution 

CaHMtia,     which  he  had  devised  for  Ctteaux  and  its  daughter 
""■  houses.     The  movement  soon  spread  like  wild- 

fire, and  hundreds  of  Cistercian  monasteries  were  founded 
throughout  Christendom. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  Cistercians  marked  the 
new  order  clearly  off  from  its  fellows.  Starting  from  their 
first  principle  of  absolute  asceticism,  they  pushed  the  doctrine 
of  self-renunciation  as  far  as  human  capacity  alloKcd.     They 
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rejected  sort  uid  costly  garments,  lived  on  the  plainest  and 
nmplest  food,  and  would  not  tolerate  splendour  even  in  their 
churches,  where,  instead  of  gold  and  silver  crosses,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  painted  wood.  The  very  vestments 
of  th«r  priests  were  of  coarse  stuff  without  gold,  or  silver, 
or  costly  embroidery.  Their  churches  and  monasteries  were 
built  as  simply  as  was  possible.  Towers  and  belfries  were 
rejected  as  useless  luxuries.  Choosing  for  their  abode  remote 
*allcy«  and  wildernesses  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  they 
carefully  avoided  the  proximity  to  town-life,  which  was  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  older  orders.  Even  the 
cure  of  souls  was  prohibited  as  likely  to  lead  the  monks  into 
the  world  and  its  sins,  and  to  celebrate  Masses  for  money 
wM  denounced  as  simony.  Thus  the  old  Benedictine  mlc 
wai  upheld,  and  the  monk  reminded  that  he  was  no  clerk 
bat  a  pious  recluse,  whose  business  was  to  save  his  own 
•ouL  For  the  occupation  of  the  brethren  labour  was  enjoined ; 
and  a  large  number  of  eanvcrsi  carried  on  the  hard  agricultural 
work  that  toon  made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  a  garden, 
and  filled  with  sheep  the  downs  and  deserts.  It  thus  resulted 
that  the  Cistcrci.ms.  despite  their  principles,  had  considerable 
influence  in  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  regions  in  which 
they  settled.  The  interconnection  of  their  houses  made  it 
ca>y  for  them  to  spread  a  tendency  or  an  idea  from  land  to 
U  when  they  transmitted  the  iirst  rudiments  of  Gothic 
pRhkecture  from  iis  north  French  home  to   Italy.^     While 

'nb  and  idleness  were  thus  kept  at  bay,  elaborate  efforts 

nude  to  keep  watch  over  backsliders.  While  the 
iple  of  Cluny  had  led  all  the  great  monasteries  to  strive 
lo  get  from  the  Pope  exemption  from  episcopal  authority, 
Cttouia  ostentatiotuly  professed  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Siabop  of  ChAton,  and  every  daughter  house  was  founded  with 
Ibc  conaent  of  the  diocesan,  to  whom  its  abbot  aubmitte<l 
atasubjecL  Moreover,  the  constitution  sketched  in 
Set  on  tUi  Mbject  tCnUtt'i  Originti  dt  FArthUtcttut  iMkipu  m 
d«  l'£col«  fn&f  aiie  dc  Rome). 
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the '  Carta  Caritatis '  provided  within  the  order  itself  means  fbf 
perpetual  visitation  and  reproof  of  weaker  brethren,  that  was 
far  more  effective  than  episcopal  control  Like  the  Cluniacs, 
the  Cistercians  formed  a  congr^adon  over  which  the  Abbot 
of  Ctteaux  exercised  the  powers  of  a  king.  But  an  elaborate 
series  of  checks  on  the  abbot* s  power  imparted  an  aristocratic 
or  popular  element  to  the  government  of  the  new  order. 
The  abbots  of  the  foiur  first  daughters  vi  Ctteaux  [La 
Fert^  (founded  1113},  Pontigny  (1114),  Clairvaux  (1115), 
andHorimond(iii5)],  and  the  General  Chapter  of  the  abbots 
of  the  order,  while  liable  to  be  visited  and  corrected  by  their 
superior,  had  the  power  of  correcting,  administering,  and 
depriving  the  head  of  the  order  himself.  The  monasteries 
were  to  be  visited  yearly.  Each  new  house  was  affiliated  to 
the  earlier  one  from  which  it  had  sprung,  and  the  mother- 
house  exercised  a  special  watchfulness  over  it  So  different 
did  the  Cistercians  feet  themselves  from  other  regulars  that 
they  significantly  discarded  the  black  garment  of  the  Benedic- 
tines in  favour  of  a  coarse  white  dress,  from  which  they  got  the 
name  of  the  white  monks.  Their  elaborate  organisarion  gave 
them  a  corporate  feeling  and  unity  of  purpose  to  which 
few  other  orders  could  aspire.  They  represent  the  last  and 
most  complete  effort  to  give  real  effect  to  the  ideal  of 
St.  Benedict,  by  enjoining  an  austerity  even  beyond  that  of 
Benedict,  and  by  an  elaborate  organisation  to  which  his  rule 
for  a  single  house  was  quite  a  stranger. 

Other  new  orders  started  on  a  dilferent  purpose.  Various 
hospital  orders,  which  laid  special  stress  on  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  suffering,  were  set  up  for  those  who  sought  salvation 
in  good  works  for  the  world,  rather  than  in  isolation  from 
human  intercourse.  But  the  great  contribution  of  the  twelfth 
century  towards  bridging  over  the  great  gulf  between  clerk 
and  monk  was  the  institution  of  the  so-called  Austin  Canons^ 
Tb«  canoiu  orCanons  Regular.  It  was  agreed  that  the  higher 
Resaiar.  life  was  the  monastic  life,  and  that  the  secular 
priest,  possessing  private  property,  living  in  his  own  house 
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r  ind  trnmeTsed  in  worldly  affairs,  stood  on  a  lower  plane  than 
I  the  r^utar,  but  the  cure  of  souls  was  left  (o  the  secular 
'  dergy,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  Hildebrandine  ideal  to 
neglect  the  pastoral  vork  of  the  Church.  Hence  came  a 
movement  for  reforming  ihe  secular  clergy  by  making  them 
live  the  life  of  a  monk,  while  they  carried  on  the  duties  of  a 
derk.  It  was  impossible  to  enforce  monastic  life  on  Ihe 
uoUted  and  ignorant  parish  clergy,  among  whom  it  was  hard 
work  enough  to  enforce  the  new  obligation  of  celibacy.  The 
great  colleges  and  cathedrals,  served  by  many  priests,  olTered 
on  easier  and  more  fruitful  Geld  for  reform. 

I  In  the  fifth  century  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  had  sought  to 
esiablisli  ■  'moitastery  of  clerks  in  the  bishop's  household.' 
In  the  days  of  the  Carolingian  reformation,  Bishop  Chrodegang 
of  MeU  had,  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  African  father,  set  up  a 
rule  of  life,  by  whirh  csnons  of  a  cathedral  should  live  in 
common  along  with  their  bishops.  In  Hildebrand's  days 
Peter  Damiani  appealed  to  the  exampiti  of  St.  Augustine  as 
Ihe  ideal  pattern  for  the  cathedral  clergy.  Many  chapters  were 
ttformed,  and  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  'regular  canons,'  subject  to  a 
nilc  of  life,  and  'secular  canons'  of  the  oH-fashioned  sort 
The  great  properly  and  the  political  influence  of  the  cathedral 
chapters  made  it  hard  to  keep  out  of  them  member?  of  the 
great  territorial  families,  who  looked  on  their  prebends  ai 
•oorcet  of  income,  and  who  soon  found  a  regular  life  too 
austere,  so  that  few  cathedrals  became  permanently  served 
by  ibem.  But  new  churches  of  Regular  Canons,  where 
there  were  no  secular  traditiona  to  interfere  with  the  strict- 
ness of  their  rule,  began  to  rise  up  all  over  Christen- 
dom, llie  general  name  of  'Austin  Canons  '  suggested  that 
tbe  whole  of  the  class  strove  to  rvalisc  the  old  ideal  of 
Sl  Augustine. 

Various  congregations  of  Regular  Canons  were  now  set  up, 
cocitpicuous  among  which  was  that  of  the  Viciorines,  whose 
abbey  of  Sl  Victor  in  Paris  became,  as  we  shall  see,  a  prominent 
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centre  of  conservative  theology.  But  it  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Premonstratensian  congregation  by  Norbert  of  Xanten 
which  gave  the  Austin  Canons  bo  great  a  position  in  Chriaten- 
Nortintand  ^°^  '^^  ^^1  almost  rivalled  the  Cistercians  in 
ibcPramsn-  popularity.  Norbertwasanian  of  highlamily,  who, 
■tntcn  DC  ^cj^^  having  held  canonries  of  the  otd-fasliioned 
sort  at  his  native  town  and  at  Cologne,  gave  up  the  world 
and  wandered  as  a  preacher  of  penitence  throughout  Gaul, 
carefully  avoiding  intercourse  with  clerks  or  monks.  In  iiso 
be  settled  in  a  desert  place  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  not  far 
from  LaoD,  where  the  bishop  was  his  friend,  and  established 
there  a  house  of  Canons  R^ular,  calling  the  spot  Pi^montr^ 
[Praturo  Monstratum],  in  the  belief  that  the  site  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  an  angeL  The  rule  of  Pr^montr^  soon 
became  famous,  and  its  canons,  ctad  in  the  white  garment  of 
the  Cistercians,  showed,  by  their  energy  and  zeal,  that  clerks 
bound  by  a  rule  could  live  lives  as  holy  as  monks  and  do  as 
much  pastoral  work  as  seculars.  As  an  '  order  of  clerks '  they 
exercised  £urc  of  souls,  preached,  taught,  and  heard  confes- 
sions, and  where  possible  made  their  churches  parochiaL  In 
1136  Norbert  became  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  Finding 
the  secular  chapter  utterly  opposed  to  his  policy,  he  planted  a 
new  colony  of  Premonstratensians  hard  by  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  SL  Mary  (ii>9).  Through  his  influence  the  Pre- 
monstratensians took  the  leading  share  in  the  civilising  and 
Christianising  of  ihe  Slavonic  lands  beyond  the  Elbe.  In  a 
later  chapter  we  shall  see  how  Norbert  soon  became  the 
Emperor  Lothair's  chief  adviser  and  helper.  Before  his  death 
his  order  had  spread  throughout  Western  Christendom.  While 
Ctteaux  had  for  Its  ambition  the  perfection  of  an  ancient 
system,  Pr^montr^  made  a  new  departure  in  religious  history. 
Later  regular  orders  have  in  nearly  all  cases  striven  to  carry 
out  the  ideal  of  Norbert,  of  combining  the  religious  life  with 
that  pastoral  care,  which  to  the  older  type  of  monasticism  was 
but  a  subtle  and  attractive  form  of  that  worldliness  which 
they  were  pledged  to  avoid.     Within  Norbert's  own  lifetime 
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the  nile  of  the  Austin  Canons  received  a  very  great  accession 
to  its  strength.  The  military  orders  of  the  Latin  East  all 
lived  when  at  peace  the  hfe,  and  took  the  vows  The  Miiiui? 
of  Austin  Canons,  while  ihe  ohler  military  orders  °"*«'*- 
of  Spain  [Calatrava,  11 58,  Alcantara,  1151]  stood  in  close 
connection  with  the  Cistercians.     [See  chapiter  xx.j 

'I'he  great  development  of  new  orders  had  a  many  sided 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  twelfth  cenlury.  The  monks 
Biid  the  Regular  Canons  were  ever>-wliere  the  best  lodu^nce  of 
■enrantB  of  the  Papacy,  while  their  international  ihenew 
organisation  was  a  new  link  between  the  national  "^o^ih"'  * 
cJtorches.  Thelocal  jealousy  of  Roman  influence,  twelfth 
the  aspirations  uf  the  bishops  to  an  independent  ""''"^■ 
position,  were  energetically  withstood  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
Ihc  young  orders.  Their  asceticism  and  zeal  for  good  works 
woo  for  ihem  the  passionate  attachment  of  the  laity,  and 
KilBillated  the  sluggish  seculars  to  greater  activity  and  hoU- 
oets.  Their  influence  over  public  opinion  was  enormous. 
Not  Louis  of  France  or  Onrad  of  Germany,  but  Norbert 
of  Magdeburg  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  were  the  real  leaders 
of  European  thought  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  practical  authority  of  Norbert  was  mainly  limited  to 
Gennany,  hut  tlie  mtluctice  of  Beinard,  confined  to  no  class  or 
coaatrf,  proved  something  almost  unique  in  the 
whole  of  Christian  history.  While  Bernard  lived 
the  nm|>le  and  self-denying  lue  of  a  Cistercian  in  his 
Burgundian  monasteiy,  his  activity  took  in  the  whole  of 
Cbnttcndom.  His  correspondence  was  enormous,  his  works 
mnnerous  and  varied,  and  his  authority  hardly  tguestioned. 
TWough  his  influence  the  white  robe  of  the  Cistercians  be. 
OHSC  familiu  in  the  remotest  valleys  of  Christendom,  and 
the  simple  and  struggling  order,  which  he  had  joined  but  a 
few  year*  before,  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Every  sort 
of  dispute  and  difference  was  brought  before  his  triliunal. 
The  rulere  of  Church  and  State  Socked  to  the  rude  huu  of 
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Clairvaux  as  to  an  oracle.  In  bis  frequent  journeys  throughout 
France,  the  Rhineland  and  Italy,  he  was  welcomed  as  Pope  or 
Emperor  was  never  welcomed.  It  was  Bernard  who  drew  np 
the  rule  for  the  Knights  Templars,  who  ended  the  papal  schism 
of  1 130,  and  procured  the  recognition  of  Innocent  il  as  Pope. 
Innocent  11.  set  the  example  of  deference  to  his  authority 
which  subsequent  Popes  obsequiously  continued,  dll  at  last 
a  simple  Cistercian  became  Pope  Eugenius  IIL,  merely 
because  he  was  the  friend  of  Bernard.  Bernard  joined  with 
Norbert  in  reprobating  the  rationalism  that  sprang  from  the 
teaching  of  an  Abelard  or  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^  or  Arnold  of 
Bresda,  and  strove  with  sublime  unreasonableness  to  put 
down  the  new  questioning  spirit.  More  open  heresy,  like  that 
of  Peter  de  Bruys,  found  in  him  an  equally  implacable  foe. 
He  upheld  every  doctrine  of  hierarchical  power,  and  scrupled 
not  to  rebuke  kings  and  emperors  if  they  gfunsaid  him.  He 
rekindled  the  crusading  spirit  when  it  seemed  growing  cool, 
and  persuaded  the  two  greatest  princes  of  Christendom  to 
set  forth  on  the  ill-fated  Second  Crusade.  Stern,  unyielding, 
rigid,  dogmatic,  blind  to  all  things  which  in  his  view  did  not 
immediately  promote  the  kingdom  of  God,  Bernard  represents 
the  very  triumph  of  the  older  monastic  spirit  with  its  com- 
pleteness of  self-renunciation,  its  terrible  asceticism,  its  strange 
and  almost  inhuman  virtues.  Even  in  his  own  day,  his  spirit 
was  not  that  of  the  whole  Church,  and  bold  voices  were  found 
to  lament  his  obstinacy,  bis  narrowness,  his  obscurantist 
hatred  of  secular  learning.  But  with  all  his  faults  he  is  a 
great  and  noble  figure,  and  as  the  supreme  representative  of 
a  dying  type,  his  career  marks  a  transition  to  a  newer,  brighter 
and  more  progressive  world,  than  the  gloomy  realm  over  which 
he  had  reigned  so  long  as  unquestioned  sovereign.  Yet  it 
shows  that  the  days  of  brute  force  were  over,  when  a  simple 
monk,  whose  singleness  of  purpose  and  zeal  for  righteousness 
were  never  so  much  as  questioned,  could  rule  with  such 
astounding  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  Even  more  than 
the  authority  of  the  great  Popes,  the  power  of  Bernard  supplies 
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a  striking  jnatjfication  of  the  universal  monarchy  ni  the  Church 
of  the  tweirth  centuiy. 

From  ihe  religious  revival  there  sprang  a  revived  interest 
in  literature  and  speculiiion.  Monastic  life  was  strictly 
conservative,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  Gregory  xh.  liter.™ 
tbe  Great,  that  secular  literature  was  unworthy  ■ndipecuia- 
the  attention  of  a  good  Christian,  was  the  position  ""*  "*'*■'■ 
of  Sl  Bernard  himself.  But  the  monks  were  at  least  interested 
in  theotugy ;  and  not  tven  Bernard's  inlluence  could  prevent 
pioas  soula  from  seeking  in  nature  and  literature  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  As  the  necessary  preliminary 
of  theological  study,  the  'seven  arts'  of  the  old-fashioned 
'Trivium'  and  'Quiidrivium'  had  again  to  be  cultivated. 
Monastic  schools  once  more  stimulated  the  intel- 
lectual interest  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  gnater  n,,hB 
hotisctt  became  centres  of  education.  So  far  back  mon^iUc 
as  the  tenth  century  monks  like  St  Bruno  of 
Cologne  and  Gerberl  of  Aurillac  had  restored  the  Carolingian 
cdocacional  discipline,  which  had  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  dark 
Avf%  of  barbarian  invasion  and  internal  anarchy.  German 
ckMSiers,  like  St.  Gailen  and  Keichenau,  became  famous  for 
their  learning.  Cluny  forged  the  theories  that  Hildebrand 
wielded.  I.Anfranc  of  Bee  made  the  Norman  monastery  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  dialeciic^il  nnd  theological  study  in 
northern  Europe.  Side  by  side  with  the  cloister  schools  were 
the  schools  of  the  great  cathedrals,  such  as  that  of  Reims, 
where  Gcrbert  taught.  In  these  the  teachers  were  partly 
■eculan,  and  there  was  perliaps  more  freedom  and  breadth  of 
■niercsu  than  in  the  purely  monastic  academii-s.  When  the 
revival  of  speculation  brought  out  difTerences  of  opinion, 
Berengar,  the  scholasticus  of  Ihe  cathedral  school  of  Touiv, 
ined  the  weapon  of  logic  to  attack  the  newly  formubted 
<loctrine  of  transtibstaniiation-  It  was  Lanfranc,  the  monk  of  | 
Bee,  thai  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  skill  to  demolish 
tbe  argutaents  of  the  hardy  heretic.  But  though  Berengar 
was  fint  amdemned  by  Leo  ix.  in  1050,  it  was  not  until 
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107S  that  Gregory  vii.  practically  settled  the  controversy  b; 
insisting  upon  his  complete  retractation.  So  slow  were  the 
methods  against  heresy  in  times  when  ita  danger  was  hardly 
realised. 

In  the  next  generation  two  distinct  tendencies  present 
themselves.  Anselm  of  Aosta,  Lanfranc's  successor  alike  at 
Bee  and  Canterbury,  defended  the  traditional 
tioatotiu  position  of  the  Church  with  a  wider  learning  and 
•cboiaadc  deeper  insight  than  his  predecessor.  Anselm  has 
puicwiph]'.  j^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  j^^  ^  jj^^  fathers  and  the 
first  of  the  schoolmen.  But  while  his  motive  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  later  schoolmen,  his  methods  were  somewhat 
diiferent,  and  his  enduring  fame  is  not  for  the  acuteness  of 
AnKim  ud  ^^  dialectic,  so  much  as  for  his  broad  insight  into 
RMcciia.  the  deeper  problems  of  philosophy  and  his  antici- 
pation of  positions  that  were  not  fully  taken  op  until  the 
reign  of  scholasticism  was  over.  The  Realism  of  which  he 
was  the  upholder  was  part  of  the  earlier  tradition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  schools.  Much  more  epoch-making,  though 
not  in  itself  altogether  original,  was  the  Nominalism  of 
Roscelin,  the  true  parent  of  scholastic  philosophy.  While 
Anselm  only  saw  in  philosophy  the  way  of  justifying  the 
Church's  teaching,  Rosceltn's  logical  nominalism  led  him 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  and  teach 
undisguised  Tritheism.  But  he  ai^ued  as  a  logician  and  not 
as  a  divine,  and  in  1093  acquiesced  in  the  recantation  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  a  council  at  Soissons.  From  the 
controversies  of  Anselm  and  Roscelin  all  the  later  intellectual 
activity  sprang. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  there  were  many  schools  and 
masters  scattered  through  central  Europe  and  particularly  in 
northern  GauL  Of  one  of  the  least  of  these  schools  and 
scholars  it  could  be  said  that  'clerks  flocked  from  divers 
Activity «r  countries  to  hear  him  daily;  so  that  if  thou 
the  wbixiii.  shouldst  walk  about  the  public  places  of  the  city 
and  behold  the  crowds  of  disputants,  thou  wouldst  say  that  the 
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Cttitens  had  left  off  (heir  other  lahours  and  given  themselves 
to  philosophy,''  There  was  no  order  or  method  in  study. 
Any  one  could  teach  who  bad  learni  under  an  accredited 
Ruster  and  had  received  the  Church's  hcence.  The  students 
followed  the  masters,  and  the  centres  of  study  fluctuated  ai 
Te(>ulaiiDns  were  made  and  destroyed.  But  at  this  period 
there  were  three  chief  schools  in  nonhern  France,  all  closely 
connected  with  the  cathedrals  of  the  respective  towns.  The 
teaching  of  Anselm  of  L.ion  (a  scholar  of  St.  Anselm)  made 
thai  city  a  great  centre  of  theological  lore.  The  dialectical 
renown  of  William  of  Champeaux  brought  crowds  of  students 
to  the  cathedral  schools  of  Paris.  The  literary  enthusiasm  of 
the  BtrtOD  Platonist,  Bernard  Sylvester,  and  of  his  successor, 
Wtlliam  of  Conches,  made  the  cathedral  school  of  Chartres 
"the  most  abundant  spring  of  letters  in  Gaul.'* 

P«er  Abelard  (1079-1142),  a  Breton  from  Palais,  near 
Nantes,  was  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  the  new  spirit. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  but  he 
oHy  renounced  his  inheritance,  and  devoted  himself  with 
extnuirdinary  enttiusiasm  to  study.  He  first  learnt  dialectic 
under  Roscelin  at  Loches,  near  Tours,  and  afterwards  under 
William  of  Champeaux  at  Paris.  But  his  sublime  selfconfi- 
dence  and  acute  sceptical  intellect  spcLdily  brought  Aiwiurd  anti 
him  into  conflict,  both  with  the  novel  Nominalism  tmiofluentt 
of  Koscelin  and  with  the  old-fashioned  extreme  Realism  of 
William  of  Champeaux.  He  soon  despised  and  strove  to 
■applant  his  masters.  While  William  of  Champeaux  taught 
with  dechning  authority  at  the  cathedral  school,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  his  audacious  disciple 
gathered  an  opposition  band  of  pupils  round  him  in  neigh- 
bouring towns,  and  finally  on  the  liiU  of  Ste.  Gcnevibve,  where 
he  became  so  famous,  that  William  retired  in  disgust  to  hit 

'  Poole,  llbntmient  tf  lit  Hislery  ^  MtdUnial  Th^x^H.  p.  106, 
qootci  the  local  ehconide'i  acenunt  of  the  louhini;  of  Udo  of  CambnJ 
U  tb«  AbticT  of  St.  Miilin'i,  ToiirtuL 
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HadciO,  who  0nv  the  otj  ■ 
M^ooli  of  Etiiopc.  The  ConceptwliiM,  «likk  he  pofaaps 
lexfiH  (rocs  Atistotle,  aecBcd  aoeaei^tfific  th^  Kcaln^  and 
le«  leratacionnT  tfau  KuhijimIim.  Bat  it  ■  not  aa  audi 
wfait  he  Uo^tt,  as  the  ipirit  in  wfaicb  he  tn^ri,  that  pvc 
Abebfd  hb  pootioo  in  hittoiy.  Hit  melhod  was  csacstiallf 
fatJonalittic.  He  bvcd  bis  octhodozj  on  its  raasooablcncs& 
'  A  doctrine  is  not  to  be  bcliered,'  be  is  icpoctcd  to  hnc  said, 
*  becsase  God  has  said  it,  bat  becanse  we  are  cominccd  bj 
reason  that  it  is  to'  Horcd  \jj rel^ioas  zeal  as  wtU  as  fpttA 
tot  applause,  he  went  to  Laoo  to  stndj  theology  imdcT 
Ansdni,  but  very  soon  came  to  despise  his  teadier,  irtKun 
be  denoooced  as  a  phrase-monger.  'Anselm  kindled  a  fire,' 
he  said, '  not  to  give  light  bat  (o  fill  the  boose  with  smoke.' 
He  forsook  the  iM-etender's  school,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
prr^e  the  audacious  thesis  that  a  man  could  leant  theology 
without  a  master.  He  was  soon  ba<^  at  Paris,  where  his 
teaching  attracted  greater  crowds  than  ever,  until  the  tragic 
conclusion  of  his  relations  with  Heloisa  drove  bim  to  take 
the  monastic  vowb  at  Saint-Denis.  Even  in  the  cloister  be 
was  restless  and  insubordinate.  He  published  a  treatise  on 
the  Trinity,  which  was  denounced  by  tbe  aged  Roscelin  as 
savouring  of  Sabellianism,  and  burnt  at  a  Council  at  Soissons 
In  1 131.  He  left  Saint-Denis  after  rousing  the  fury  of  bis 
fellow-monks  by  demonstrating  the  unhistorical  <±arscter  of 
the  acr.rediled  legend  of  St  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  their 
imaginary  founder.  After  some  years  spent  in  his  new 
monastery  of  the  Paraclete  in  Champagne,  Abelard  sought 
absolute  retirement  as  abbot  of  Sl  Gildas  de  Rhuys,  in  tbe 
AMardanit  Wildest  part  of  his  native  Brittany.  But  he  fled  at 
St.  BarnmrJ,  last  from  the  Bavage  monks  of  SL  Gildas,  and  again 
appeared  as  a  teacher  in  Paris.  As  the  incamation  of  the 
new  critical  spirit,  he  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  stout 
upholders  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  like  Norbert  and  Bernard. 
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s  of  the  famous  chapter  school  at  Reims,  where 
^Iw  Dombcred  Urban  ii.  among  his  disciples.  Driven  with 
disgust  from  Reims  by  the  violence  of  Archbishop  ^^^ 
Manasses,  be  hid  himself  in  a  wild  mountain  canhmUa 
valley  near  Grenoble  in  Dauphiny,  the  site  of  the  b|'''4^o 
sdll  famous  drande  Chartreuse,  where  he  gathered 
round  him  a  band  of  hermits  living  in  separate  cells.  Bruno 
was  called  to  Rome  by  his  old  pupil  Urban  ii. ;  but  the  love 
nf  retirement  soon  took  him  to  Calabria,  where  he  founded 
■noibcr  Ch.irter house,  and  died  in  iioi.  Charterhouses 
now  grew  up,  though  not  very  rapidly,  all  over  Europe, 
and  the  order  took  its  final  shape  in  the  statutes  of  135S. 
The  possL'&sion  of  land,  forbidden  by  Bruno,  was  strictly 
limited,  as  were  all  other  sources  of  wealt)i.  Ruled  by  a 
general  chapter,  the  order  followed  up  still  further  the  idea 
of  tlie  congregation.  But  the  special  characleiisttc  of  the 
Carthusians  was  the  union  of  the  hitherto  separated  ccenobitic 
and  etemltic  Ideals.  Tht:  Carthusian  belonged  to  an  order 
and  convent,  with  its  common  church  and  other  buildings; 
but  instead  of  living  witliout  privacy  in  common  dormitory 
and  refectory,  he  lived  in  a  separate  cell  a  life  of  meditation, 
Btady,  and  silence,  while  the  eenveni  practised  agricul- 
ture. The  Carthusian  life  was  novel;  but  the  magnificent 
churches  and  buildings  of  the  order  bhow  that  it  look  a  deep 
rooL  Better  than  many  of  the  purely  ccenobitic  orders,  the 
Carthusians  maintained  their  purity  with  few  traces  of  the 
inevitable  decay  that  besci  most  monastic  types  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  founders  had  abated.  Another  order,  that 
of  Fontevnult,  founded  by  the  Breton,  Robert  of  Arbrissel 
(iioo),  was  distinguished  by  combining  mon.istcriet  for 
BMO  and  women  in  one  cstablishmcnl  after  the  primitive 
pten,  and  by  making  the  abbess  superior  of  the  whole  cotn- 
Bninity,  lince  Robert  reverenced  in  her  the  representative 
of  the  Virgin.  Outside  Fiance  this  order  had  no  great 
UDpotunce. 
The   moat   important  tndaence   among    the   new   ordcn 
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undoubtedly  fell  lo  the  Cistercians,  who  rose  rapidly  from 
humble  beginnings  to  a  unique  position.  In  1075  a  monk 
The  named  Robert  founded  a  small  convent  at  Molfime 

orf"*''d  '"  "'"^'''^™  Burgundy,  where  he  strove  to  carry  out 
Robert  of  ^*>th  absolute  hteralness  and  fidelity  the  rule  of 
MoUme  St^  Benedict.  The  monks  found  the  austerities  of 
their  abbot  so  painful  that  they  rebelled,  and  in  logS  Robert 
left  Mol€me  in  despair,  acrompanied  by  the  few  zealots, 
conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  Englishman  Stephen  or 
Harding.  The  little  band  settled  down  at  Citeaux,  between 
Dijon  and  Chilon,  a  desolate  spot  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  surrounding  pools  of  standing  water.  There  was 
founded  the  famous  abbey,  which  was  to  give  its  name  to  a 
new  departure  in  monastic  history.  At  first  the  brethren  lived  in 
excessive  poverty  and  isolation.  But  the  fame  of  their  holiness 
gradually  brought  them  adherents,  and  from  1113,  when  the 
young  Burgundian  nobleman,  Bernard  of  Fontaines,  applied 
for  admission  with  thirty  of  his  kinsmen,  the  growih  of  Citeaux 
was  rapid.  The  monastery  overflowed,  and  swarm  after  swarm 
of  monks  established  daughter  houses  elsewhere.  In  1115 
Bernard  himself,  whose  strong  will  and  saintly  character  bad 
won  for  him  in  two  years  a  leading  j>03ition,  led  one  of  these 
migrations  to  Clairvaux,  of  which  house  he  became  abbot 
Stephen  the  Englishman  was  now  abbot  of  Citeaux,  and 
showed  a  capacity  for  organisation  which  soon  made  the 
single  poor  monastery  that  he  ruled  the  mother  ol  a  great 
order.  In  1119  he  obtained  Calixius  11. 's  approval  for  the 
c«rt«  famous    'Charter   of  Charity,'    the    constitution 

cariutii,     which  he  had  devised  for  Ctteaux  and  its  daughter 
'"*  houses.     The  movement  soon  spread  like  wild- 

fire, and  hundreds  of  Cistercian  monasteries  were  founded 
throughout  Christendom. 

The  leadmg  characteristics  of  the  Cistercians  marked  the 
new  order  clearly  off  from  its  fellows.  Starting  from  their 
first  principle  of  absolute  asceticism,  they  pushed  the  doctrine 
tunciatioD  as  far  as  human  capacity  allontH 
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rejected  soft  and  cottly  garments,  lived  on  the  plainest  and 
simplest  food,  and  would  not  tolerate  splendour  even  in  their 
churchex,  where,  instead  of  gold  and  silver  crosses,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  painted  wood.  The  very  vestments 
of  their  ptie^U  were  of  coarse  stuff  without  gold,  or  silver, 
or  costly  embroidery.  Their  churrhes  and  monasteries  were 
built  as  simply  as  was  possible.  Towers  and  lielfries  were 
refected  as  useless  luxuries.  Choosing  for  their  abode  remote 
valleyi  and  wildernesses  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  they 
carefully  avoided  the  proximity  to  town-life,  which  was  a 
■tumbling- block  in  ihe  way  of  the  oKfer  orders.  Even  the 
cure  of  souls  was  prohibited  as  likely  10  lead  the  monks  into 
the  world  and  its  sins,  and  to  celebrate  Masses  for  money 
wn  denounced  as  simony.  Thus  the  old  Benedictine  rule 
wms  upheld,  and  the  monk  reminded  thitt  be  was  no  clerk 
but  a  pious  recluse,  whose  business  was  to  save  his  own 
aouL  For  the  occupation  of  the  brethren  labour  was  enjoined ; 
and  a  large  number  of  temarsi  carried  on  the  hard  agricultural 
woril  that  soon  made  the  wilderness  blossom  like  a  garden, 
and  filled  with  sheep  the  downs  and  deserts.  It  thus  resulted 
thai  the  Cistercians,  despite  their  principles,  had  considerable 
inSnence  in  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  regions  in  which 
they  settled.  The  interconnection  of  their  houses  made  it 
easy  for  them  to  spread  a  tendency  or  an  idea  from  land  to 
laud,  as  when  they  transmitted  Ihe  fiist  niiliments  of  Gothic 
architecture  from  iis  north  French  home  to  Italy.'  While 
wealth  and  idleness  were  thus  kept  at  bay,  elaborate  eSbrti 
wae  made  to  keep  watch  over  backsliders.  While  the 
uanple  of  Cliiny  had  led  all  the  great  monasteries  to  strive 
10  get  ftoin  the  Pope  exemption  from  episcopal  authority, 
'  OtekOX  ostentatiously  prufessed  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  ChUon,  and  every  daughter  house  was  founded  with 
t  the  content  oT  the  diocesan,  to  whom  iu  abbot  submitted 
I  hiiaaeU'  as  a  subject.  Moreover,  the  constitution  sketched  in 
'  Sac  en  (his  «uh)«ct  Rnliri'i  Oririna  Jt  rAt.kinthm  fMlufm  #■ 
tUt  (HUloiMqiie  dc  l-Kcok  rcmufaue  de  Kom). 
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the  '  Carta  Caritatis '  provided  within  the  order  itself  means  for 
perpetual  visitation  and  reproof  of  weaker  brethren,  that  wo* 
far  more  effective  than  episcopal  control.  Like  the  CluniacSt 
the  Cistercians  formed  a  congregation  over  which  ibe  Abbot 
of  C!teaux  exercised  the  powers  of  a  king.  But  an  elaborate 
series  of  checks  on  the  abbofs  power  imparted  an  aristocratic 
or  popular  element  to  the  government  of  the  new  order. 
The  abbots  of  the  four  first  daughters  of  Citeaux  [La 
Fertfi  (founded  11 13),  Pontigny  (11 14).  Clairvaux  (1115), 
andMorimond(iii5)],  and  the  General  Chapter  of  the  abbots 
of  the  order,  while  liable  to  be  visited  and  corrected  by  iheii 
superior,  had  the  power  of  correcting,  administering,  and 
depriving  the  head  of  the  order  himself.  The  monasteries 
were  to  be  visited  yearly.  Each  new  house  was  affiliated  to 
the  earlier  one  from  which  it  had  sprung,  and  tbe  mother 
house  exercised  a  special  watclifulness  over  it.  So  difTerent 
did  the  Cistercians  feel  tliemselves  from  other  regulars  that 
they  significantly  discarded  the  black  gamiL-nt  of  the  Benedifr 
tines  In  favour  of  a  coarse  white  dress,  from  which  they  got  the 
name  of  the  white  monks.  Their  elaborate  oi^nisation  gave 
them  a  corporate  feeling  and  unity  of  purpose  to  which 
few  other  orders  could  aspire.  They  represent  the  last  and 
most  complete  effort  to  give  real  effect  to  the  ideal  o( 
St.  Benedict,  by  enjoining  an  aiisleriiy  even  beyond  that  of 
Benedict,  and  by  an  elaborate  organisation  to  which  his  rule 
for  a  single  house  was  quite  a  stranger. 

Other  new  orders  started  on  a  difTerent  purpose.  Varioui 
hospital  orders,  which  laid  special  stress  on  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  suQ'ering,  were  set  up  for  those  who  sought  salvation 
in  good  works  for  tbe  world,  rather  than  in  isolation  from 
human  intercourse.  But  the  grtat  contribution  of  tlie  twelfth 
century  towards  bridging  over  the  great  gulf  between  clerk 
and  monk  was  the  institution  of  the  so-called  Austin  Canons, 
TtM  cuioDi  ^^  Canons  Regular.  It  was  agreed  that  the  higher 
Rc(uiu.  life  was  the  monastic  life,  and  thai  the  secular 
priest,  possessing  private  property,  living  in  his  own  house 
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iSnfl  immersed  in  worldly  afTairs,  stood  on  a  lower  plane  than 
ic  regular,  but  the  cure  of  souls  was  left  to  the  secular 
[clergy,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  Hildebrandine  ideal  to 
■neglect  the  pastoral  work  of  the  Church.  Hence  came  a 
movement  for  reforming  the  secular  clergy  by  making  them 
tive  ihe  life  of  a  monk,  while  they  carried  on  the  duties  of  a 
deik.  It  was  impossible  lo  enforce  monastic  life  on  the 
isolated  and  ignorant  parish  clergy,  among  whom  it  was  bard 
iroik  enough  to  enforce  the  new  obligarion  of  celibacy.  The 
I  colleges  and  cathedrals,  served  by  many  priests,  oETered 
Kn  easier  and  more  fruitful  field  for  reform. 

In  thi:  fifth  century  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  had  sought  to 
establish  a  '  monastery  of  clerks  in  the  bishop's  household.' 
In  the  days  of  the  Carolingian  reformation.  Bishop  Chrodegang 
of  Metz  bad,  in  the  spirit  of  (he  great  African  father,  set  up  a 
rule  of  life,  by  which  canons  of  a  cathedral  should  live  in 
common  along  with  their  bishops.  In  Hildebrand's  days 
Peter  Damiani  appealed  to  the  examplu  of  St.  Augustine  as 
the  ideal  pattern  for  the  cathedral  clergy.  Many  chapters  were 
refomed.  and  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction w.is  drawn  between  'regubr  canons,'  subject  to  a 
rule  of  life,  and  'secular  canons'  of  the  old-fashioned  son. 
The  great  property  and  the  political  influence  o(  the  cathedral 
diapten  made  it  hard  to  keep  out  of  them  members  of  the 
great  tetriional  families,  who  looked  on  (heir  prebends  as 
tODices  of  income,  and  who  soon  found  a  regular  life  loo 
austere,  so  that  few  cathedrals  became  permanently  served 
by  ihem.  But  new  churches  of  Regular  Canons,  where 
there  were  no  secular  traditions  to  interfere  with  the  strict- 
ness of  their  rule,  began  to  rise  up  all  over  Christen- 
iloni.  The  general  name  of  '  Austin  Canons '  suggested  that 
the  whole  of  the  class  strove  to  realise  the  old  ideal  of 
St  Augustine. 

Various  congregations  of  Regular  Canons  were  now  set  up, 
rottspicuous  among  which  was  that  of  Ihe  Victorincs,  whose 
of  St.  Victor  in  Paris  became,  as  we  sliall  se«,  a  promrncnl 
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centre  of  conservative  theology.  But  it  was  the  eslablishm 
of  the  Pre  mo  nstra  tension  congregation  by  Norbert  of  Xanteil 
which  gave  the  Ausiin  Cnnons  so  great  a  position  in  Chnstei» 
Norbert  and  ^^'^  ^^^  '''•^X  ^Imost  rivalled  the  Cistercia 
iih  Prcmoo-  popularity.  Norbert  was  a  man  of  high  family,  wbO| 
■tnicni  ini.  ^j.^^^.  |,g^^jjg  j^gjj  cationries  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort  at  his  [lative  town  and  at  Cologne,  gave  up  the  world 
and  wandered  as  a  preacher  of  penitence  throughout  Gai 
carefully  avoiding  intercourse  with  clerks  or  monks.  In  iii 
he  settled  in  a  desert  place  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  not  f 
from  Laon,  where  the  bishop  was  his  friend,  and  established 
there  a  house  of  Canons  Regular,  calling  the  spot  Pr^montrti 
[Pratum  Monstratum],  in  the  belief  that  the  site  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  an  angel  The  rule  of  Pr^montr^  soob 
became  famous,  and  its  canons,  clad  in  the  white  garment  of 
the  Cistercians,  showed,  by  their  energy  and  zeal,  that  clerkl< 
bound  by  a  rule  could  live  lives  as  holy  as  monks  and  do  ai 
much  pastoral  work  as  seculars.  As  an  '  order  of  clerks '  th^ 
exercised  cure  of  souls,  preached,  taught,  and  heard  confer, 
sions,  and  where  possible  made  their  churches  parochial.  Is 
1126  Norbert  became  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg.  Finding, 
the  secular  chapter  utterly  opposed  to  his  policy,  he  planted  L 
new  colony  of  Premonstratensians  hard  by  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Sl  Mary  (1139).  Through  his  influence  the  Pre-, 
monstratensians  took  the  leading  share  in  the  civilising  and 
Christianising  of  the  Slavonic  lands  beyond  the  Elbe.  Ii 
later  chapter  we  shall  see  how  Norbert  soon  became  t 
Emperor  Lolhair's  chief  adviser  and  helper.  Before  his  death 
his  order  had  spread  throughout  Western  Christendom.  Whilfr 
Clteaux  had  for  its  ambition  the  perfection  of  an  ancienlt 
system,  Pr^montr6  made  a  new  departure  in  teligious  history. 
Later  regular  orders  have  in  nearly  all  cases  striven  to  casvfi 
out  the  ideal  of  Norbert,  of  combining  the  religious  life  witli 
that  pastoral  care,  which  to  the  older  type  of  monasticism  ¥ 
but  a  subtle  and  attractive  form  of  that  worldliness  whidi 
tbey  were  pledged  to  avoid.     Within  Norbert's  own  lifetim 
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the  nil«  of  the  Austin  Canons  icc^iveil  a  very  great  accession 
to  its  strength.  The  military  orders  of  the  Latin  East  all 
Imd  when  at  peace  the  life,  and  loolc  the  vows  The  uiiitiry 
of  Austin  Canons,  while  the  oliler  miiilary  orders  Ord*™. 
<tf  Spain  [Calatrava,  1158,  Alcantara,  1151]  stood  in  close 
aennection  with  the  Cistercians,     [See  chajiter  xx.j 

The  peat  development  of  new  orders  had  a  many-sided 
faifluence  on  the  character  of  the  twelfth  ceniury.  The  monks 
and  the  Regular  Canons  were  everywhere  the  best  innu,n„  ^f 
aenanta  of  the  Papacy,  while  their  international  the  new 
organisation  was  a  new  link  between  the  national  "(J ,  o"J[°  *** 
cfaarches.  Thelocal  jealousy  of  Roman  influence,  twcirtb 
the  aipintions  uf  the  bishops  to  an  independent  ""'"'t- 
position,  were  energetically  withstood  by  the  enlhusiasm  of 
the  young  orders.  Their  asceticism  and  real  for  good  works 
won  for  them  the  passionate  attadimcnt  of  the  laity,  and 
■timulated  the  sluggish  seculars  to  greater  activity  and  holi- 
ness. Their  influence  over  public  opinion  was  enormous. 
Not  l.«uis  of  France  or  Conrad  of  Germany,  hut  Norbert 
of  Magdeburg  and  Uernnnl  of  Ciairvaux,  were  the  real  leaders 
of  European  thought  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  practical  authority  of  Norbert  was  mainly  limited  to 
Germany,  but  the  influence  of  Bernard,  confined  to  no  cbss  or 
cooittry,  proved  something  almost  unique  in  the 
whole  of  Christian  history.  While  Bernard  lived 
the  simple  and  self-denying  lite  of  a  Cistercian  in  his 
Burgundian  monastery,  his  activity  look  tn  the  whole  of 
Cbriatendom.  His  correspondence  was  enormous,  his  works 
nomerous  and  varied,  and  his  authority  h^irdly  (|uestioned. 
Through  his  influence  the  white  robe  of  the  Cistercians  be- 
came familiar  in  the  remotest  valleys  of  Christtndum,  and 
the  simple  and  struggling  order,  which  he  had  joined  but  a 
few  years  before,  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity.  Every  sort 
of  dispute  and  difference  was  brought  before  his  tritiunaL 
The  mien  of  Church  and  Stale  flocked  to  tlie  nidc  huu  of 
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Clairvaujc  as  to  an  oracle.  In  his  frequent  journeys  ttiroughoni 
France,  the  Rhinelaiid  and  Italy,  he  was  welcomed  as  Pope 
Emperor  was  never  welcomed.  It  was  Bernard  who  drew  up 
the  nite  for  the  Knights  Templars,  who  ended  the  papal  schi 
of  1 130,  and  procured  the  recognition  of  Innocent  11.  as  Popet 
Innocent  11.  set  the  example  of  deference  to  his  authori^ 
which  subsequent  Popes  obsequiously  continued,  till  at  lost 
a  simple  Cistercian  became  Pope  Eugenius  It!.,  merely 
because  he  was  the  friend  of  Bernard.  Bernard  joined  witl( 
Nocbert  in  reprobating  the  rationalism  that  sprang  from  the! 
teaching  of  an  Abelard  or  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e  or  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  strove  witb  sublime  unreasonableness  to  put 
down  the  new  questioning  spirit.  More  open  heresy,  like  that' 
of  Peter  de  Bruys,  found  in  him  an  equally  implacable  foe. 
He  upheld  every  doctrine  of  hierarchical  power,  and  scrupled 
not  10  rebuke  kings  and  emperors  if  they  gainsaid  him. 
rekindled  the  crusading  spirit  when  it  seemed  growing  cool, 
and  persuaded  the  two  greatest  princes  of  Christendom  tO 
set  forth  on  the  ill-fated  Second  Crusade.  Stern,  unyielding, 
rigid,  dogmatic,  blind  to  all  things  which  in  his  view  did  not 
immediately  promote  the  kingdom  of  God,  Bernard  represents 
the  very  triumph  of  the  older  monastic  spirit  with 
pleteness  of  self-renunciation,  lis  terrible  asceticism,  its  Strang* 
and  almost  inhuman  virtues.  Even  in  his  own  day,  his  spirit: 
was  not  that  of  the  whole  Church,  and  bold  voices  were  found' 
to  lament  his  obstinacy,  his  narrowness,  his  obscurantist' 
hatred  of  secular  learning.  But  with  all  his  faults  he  is 
great  and  noble  figure,  and  as  the  supreme  representative 
a  dying  type,  hiscarL-ei  marks  a  transition  to  a  newer,  brighter' 
and  more  progressive  world,  than  the  gloomy  realm  o\-er  which-' 
-he  had  reigned  so  long  as  unquestioned  sovereign.  Yet 
.  shows  that  the  days  of  bnite  force  were  over,  when  a  simple 
nk,  whose  singleness  of  purpose  and  zeal  for  righteousnt 
:  never  so  much  as  questioned,  could  rule  with  suc^ 
andtng  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  Even  more  thi 
authority  of  the  great  Popes,  the  power  of  Bernard  suppU 
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•  striking  justificaiion  of  the  universal  monarchy  of  the  Church 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

Fhiin  the  religions  revival  there  sprang  a  revived  interest 
il  liteniure  and  speculation.  Monastic  life  was  strictly 
conservative,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  Gregory  tj,,  notary 
llie  Great,  that  secular  literature  was  unworthy  aodipccuia- 
liie  attention  of  a  good  Christian,  was  the  position  '^™  ^^'^"'■^ 
of  Sl  Bernard  himself.  But  the  monks  were  at  least  interesied 
in  theology  ;  and  not  even  Bernard's  tniluence  could  prevent 
pious  soub  from  seeking  in  nature  and  literature  the  justiiica- 
tJoa  of  ihc  ways  of  God  to  man.  .\s  the  necessary  preliminary 
of  theological  study,  the  'seven  arts*  of  the  old-fashioned 
•Trivium'  and  'Qundriviiim'  had  again  to  be  cultivated- 
Hociaitic  Khoolg  once  mure  stimulated  the  Inlel- 
leciual  interest  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  greater  to  the 
houses  became  centres  of  education.  So  far  back  n«»»>tic 
as  ih*  tenth  century  monks  like  St.  Bruno  of  """"""'"■ 
Cologne  and  Gerbcri  of  AuriUac  had  restored  the  Caiolingian 
educational  discipline,  which  had  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  dark 
days  of  barbarian  invasion  and  internal  anarchy.  German 
cloisters,  Itlce  St.  Gallen  and  Reichenau,  became  famous  for 
their  learning.  Cluny  forged  the  theories  that  Hildehrand 
wielded.  Lanfranc  of  Bee  made  the  Norman  monastery  one 
of  tbe  great  centres  of  dinlcciic^l  and  theological  study  in 
northern  Europe.  Side  by  side  with  the  cloister  schools  were 
tbe  schools  of  tbe  great  cathedrals,  sucb  as  thai  of  Reims, 
wboe  Gerbcrt  taught.  In  these  the  teachers  were  partly 
wculars,  and  there  was  perhaps  mon?  freedom  and  hreadih  of 
interests  than  in  the  purely  monastic  academies.  When  the 
revival  of  speculation  brought  out  differences  of  opinion, 
',  the  scholasticus  of  the  cathedral  school  of  Tours, 
I  the  weapon  of  logic  to  attack  the  newly  formulated 
tne  of  transubstantiation.  It  was  Ijinfninc,  the  monk  of 
Bee,  that  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  skill  to  demolish 
(be  arguments  of  the  hardy  heretic  Bui  though  Betengai 
t  Doodemned  hy  I^eo  ix.  in  1050,  it  was  not  until 
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1078  that  Gregory  vri.  praclically  settled  the  controversy  bj 
insisting  upon  his  complete  retractation.  So  slow  were  the 
methods  against  heresy  in  times  when  its  danger  was  hardly 
realised. 

In  the  next  generation  two  distinct  tendencies  present 
themselves,  Anselm  of  Aosta,  Lanfranc's  successor  alike  at 
Bee  and  Canterbury,  defended  the  traditional 
tion  to  the'  position  of  the  Church  with  a  wider  learning  and 
mcboiaitic  deeper  insight  than  his  predecessor.  Anselm  hai 
P  osop  y.  j^^^^  called  both  the  last  of  the  fathers  and  the 
first  of  the  schoolmen.  But  while  his  motive  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  later  schoolmen,  his  methods  were  somewhat 
different,  and  his  enduring  fame  is  not  for  the  acuteness  of 
Anuim  ■Dd  '^'S  dialectic,  so  much  as  for  his  broad  insight  into 
Roiceiin.  thc  dccpcr  problcmg  of  philosophy  and  his  antici- 
pation of  positions  that  were  not  fully  taken  up  until  the 
reign  of  scholasticism  was  over.  The  Realism  of  which  he 
was  the  upholder  was  part  of  the  earlier  tradition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  schools.  Much  more  epoch-making,  thou^ 
not  in  itself  altogether  original,  was  the  Nominalism  of 
Roscelin,  the  true  parent  of  scholastic  philosophy.  While 
Anselm  only  saw  in  philosophy  the  way  of  justifying  the' 
Church's  leaching,  Roscelin's  logical  nominalism  led  him 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  and  teach 
undisguised  Triiheism.  But  be  argued  as  a  logician  and  not 
as  a  divine,  and  in  1093  acquiesced  in  the  recantation  whidl 
was  presented  to  him  by  a  council  at  Soissons,  From  the, 
controversies  of  Anselm  and  Roscelin  all  the  later  intellectual) 
activity  sprang. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  there  were  many  schools  aod 
masters  scattered  through  central  Europe  and  particularly  in 
northern  GauL  Of  one  of  the  Iea5t  of  these  schools  aniJ 
scholars  it  could  be  said  that  'clerks  Hocked  from  divert 
countries  to  hciir  him  daily;  so  that  if  ihou 
shouldst  walk  about  the  public  places  of  the  city 
jud  behold  the  crowds  of  disputants,  thou  wouldst  say  that 
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cituen*  had  left  off  their  other  labours  and  given  themselves 
to  philosophy."  There  was  no  order  or  method  in  study. 
Any  one  could  teach  who  had  learnt  under  an  accredited 
Busier  and  had  received  the  Church's  licence.  The  students 
followed  the  masters,  and  the  centres  of  study  fluctuated  aa 
re()Uiations  were  made  and  destroyed.  But  at  this  period 
there  were  three  chief  schools  in  northern  France,  all  closely 
connected  with  the  cathedrals  of  the  respective  towns.  The 
teaching  of  Anselrn  of  L.ion  (a  scholar  of  St.  Anselm)  made 
that  city  a  great  centre  of  theological  lore.  The  dialectical 
renown  of  William  of  Champeaux  brought  crowds  of  studc-nts 
to  the  cathedral  schools  of  Paris.  The  literary  enthusiasm  of 
the  Breton  Plaloniit,  Bernani  Sylvester,  and  of  his  successor, 
Willtiim  of  Conches,  made  the  cathedral  school  of  Chartres 
'the  most  abundant  spring  of  letters  in  Gaul.'* 

Peter  Abclard  (1079-1141),  a  Breton  from  Palais,  near 
Nantes,  was  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  the  new  spirit. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate,  but  he 
early  renounced  his  inheritance,  and  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  to  study.  He  first  learnt  dialectic 
under  Roscelin  at  Loches,  near  Tuurs,  and  aTtcrw.-irdg  under 
William  of  Champeaux  at  Paris.  But  his  sublime  self-confi- 
dence and  acute  sceptical  intellect  speedily  brought  Al«Unl»n<l 
htm  into  conflict,  both  with  the  novel  Nominalism  Wiinflmnct, 
of  Roscclin  And  with  the  old-fashioned  extreme  Realism  of 
William  of  Chacnpeaux.  He  soon  despised  and  strove  to 
npphnt  his  masters.  While  William  of  Champeaux  taught 
with  declining  authority  nt  the  cathedral  school,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  his  audacioui!  disciple 
gathered  an  opposition  band  of  pupils  round  him  in  neigh- 
boariog  towns,  and  finally  on  the  hill  of  Ste.  Grnevtfeve,  where 
he  became  so  famous,  that  William  retired  in  disgust  to  hia 

>  Poole,  JOmirvliaHi  »f  tkt  Hiiltrji  tf  MtubavtU  Time*/,  p>  106, 
qnotts  the  local  chiunkU'i  account  of  iIm  icMhtas  of  Odo  of  Cftmbnl 
Bl  tlic  Abltej  at  Si.  Kanin't,  TiaitnaL 
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■  bishopric  of  Cii^lons.  Abelard's  acuteness,  rhetorical  1 
and  attractive  personality,  soon  drew  to  Paris  crowds  o( 
students,  who  gave  the  city  a  unique  position  among  the 
schools  of  Europe.  The  Conceptualism,  which  he  perhaps 
learnt  from  Aristotle,  seemed  more  scientific  than  Realism,  and 
less  revolutionary  than  Nominalism.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
what  he  taught,  as  the  spirit  in  which  he  taught,  that  gave 
Abelard  his  position  in  history.  His  method  was  essentially 
rationalistic,  He  based  his  orthodoxy  on  its  reasonableness. 
'  A  doctrine  is  not  (o  be  believed,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
'  because  God  has  said  it,  but  because  we  are  convinced  by 
reason  that  it  is  so.'  Moved  by  religious  zeal  as  well  as  greed 
for  applause,  he  went  to  Laon  to  study  theology  under 
Anselm,  but  very  soon  came  to  despise  his  teacher,  whom 
he  denounced  as  a  phrase-monger.  '  Anselm  kindled  a  fire,' 
he  said,  'not  to  give  light  but  to  fill  the  house  with  stnokc' 
He  forsook  the  pretemier's  school,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
prove  the  audacious  thesis  that  a  man  couid  learn  theology 
without  a  master.  He  was  soon  back  at  Paris,  where  his 
teaching  attracted  greater  crowds  than  ever,  until  the  tr^ic 
conclusion  of  his  relations  with  Heloisa  drove  him  to  take 
the  monastic  vows  at  Saint-Denis.  Even  in  the  cloister  he 
was  restless  and  insubordinate.  He  published  a  treatise  on 
the  Trinity,  which  was  denounced  by  the  aged  Roscclin  as 
savouring  of  Sabellianism,  and  burnt  at  a  Council  at  Soissons 
in  ml.  He  left  Saint-Denis  after  rousing  the  fury  of  his 
fellow-monks  by  demonstrating  the  unhistorical  character  of 
the  accredited  legend  of  St  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  their 
imaginary  founder.  After  some  years  spent  in  his  new 
monastery  of  the  Paraclete  in  Champagne,  Abelard  sought 
absolute  retirement  as  abbot  of  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys,  in  the 
AbEiardBnd  wildest  part  of  his  native  Briitany.  But  he  fled  at 
3l  Beriiird.  |ast  from  the  savage  monks  of  St.  Gildas,  and  agun 
appeared  as  a  teacher  in  Paris.  As  the  incarnation  of  dtC 
new  Ltitical  spirit,  he  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  the  stonl 
tholders  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  like  Norbert  and  Ber 
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Bcnivd  now  denounced  him,  and  induced  the  bishops,  who 
registered  his  will,  to  assemble  in  council  at  Sens  to  condemn 
his  heresies  (1141).  Despairing  of  justice  from  such  a  body, 
Abelard  appealed  to  the  Pope.  But  Innocent  11.  was  as  much 
under  Bernard's  influence  as  the  French  bishops,  and  con- 
demned him  to  lifelong  confinement  in  a  monastery.  Abelard 
fell  sick  at  Cluny  whi)e  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
firom  Peter  the  Venerable  a  symjiathy  and  kindness  that  stood 
in  strong  contrast  to  Bernard's  inveterate  hostility.  He  was 
received  inio  the  Cluniac  fold,  and  made  some  sort  of  recanta- 
tion of  his  heresies.  In  1 143  he  died  at  Chilon.  The  spirit  of 
his  teaching  did  not  die  with  him.  The  schools  TheScbinK 
of  Paris  retained  the  fame  with  which  he  had  first  *•"'•'•«. 
invested  ihcm-  While  the  Regular  Canons  of  Sl  Victor  made 
their  abbey  the  home  of  traditional  theology  tempered  by 
tnyslicisro,  the  secular  school  of  the  cathedral  retained  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  criticism  which  secured  for  it  n  per- 
manence of  influence  that  not  even  the  patronage  of  St. 
Beiiuid  could  give  to  the  school  of  St.  Victor.  If  the  stigma 
of  heresy  was  attached  to  some  of  Abelard's  disciples,  others 
became  lights  of  orthodoxy  without  any  great  departure  from 
Abclard'a  doctrines.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  denounced  by  St. 
Bernard  as  the  armour-bearer  of  the  Goliath  of  misbelief  his 
master,  incurred  by  his  rash  entrance  into  politics  the  fate 
of  a  heretic  who  was  also  a  rebel  [pages  239-143  and  250]. 
Bat  Peter  the  Lombard  (died  ti6o),  was  not  only 
Abelard's  pupil,  but  a  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  bishop  Sie'chiiricMr 
0(  Paris,  and  author  of  that  Book  <>f  Stntemti  ol  snioU»iie- 
lAicb  was  the  accredited  text-book  of  all  later  a^,''^ 
acbcdasticism.  Gilbert de la Porr^e (died  ti54),a 
dbdple  of  the  humanistic  school  of  Chartrcs,  and  bishop  of 
PoitiCTSi  was  denouticed  by  St  Bernard  as  a  heretic  In 
1148  Pope  Bugenius,  a  creature  of  Bernard's,  presided  at  a 
at  Reims  to  deal  with  Gilbert's  errors.  But  the  veiy 
refused  any  longer  to  follow  Bernard's  leading. 
WflMii  Qilbeit  escaped  uncondemned,  the  oew  theology  had 
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C>j>«t3T  </  die  w&cae  <;<^  AnmS^i  tT^^aiw.  »  ifae  bCcr  part 
of  d>e  ODDCnr,  1 1  biIii  il  Ifac  akxal  qnk  In-  the  «dgfat  of 
ks  a«faoii:y.  7^  cocfid  of  tfadia  drove  dot  Ac  libaal 
porMtk  cf  I 

theol^jCy,  wfaiie  tfae  naioritT  dHWed  t 
wimiag  tfndiei  Uke  ihc  cuioq  and  end  ix«s.  TIk  ilnkctic 
of  fofu  prevailed  over  tbc  bufwanwHi  of  Qiame&.  But  if 
fome  of  tbe  fim  Cteshnesi  of  the  nea  fainfa  wxi  thv  lost,  tfae 
end  of  tbe  century  saw  tfae  stixAar  das  a  iccopused  demcol 
in  the  European  commonwealth.  So  nomeioas  were  tbe 
'  mastert '  who  tat^;ht  in  the  Paris  schools  that  they  fotmed 
tbemselvei  into  guilds  or  corporations,  from  which  the 
f{erm  of  tbe  Unirersity  of  Paris  and  of  all  other  transal[Hne 
unirerfilies  grew. 

Monasticism  and  philosophy  combined  to  strengthen  the 
Church,  but  the  spirit  of  revolt  that  bad  been  conquered  in 
the  schools  now  took  more  popular  shapes.     All  tfarou^  the 
eleventh   century  there  were   found  wandering  teachets  of 
strange  doctrines.     From  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
Poputu      definitively  heretical  sects  were  crystallising  round 
iMra*i«*.     different  principles  of  iiuiovation.    For  more  than 
twenty  yeure  an  unfrocked  priest,  Peter  de  Bruys,  taught  with 
p€urd«      powerful  effect  in  Dauphjny  and  Provence.     He 
Bniyi.        fr^  2„  enthusiast  like  the  old  Montanists,  reject- 
ing all  forms,  discipline,  and  tradition,  in  favour  of  the  living 
spirit,  and  denouncing  the  sacerdotal  system  and  many  of 
the    most    treasured    dogmas   of  the   Church.     In   1137    or 
1138,   Ftter  was   burnt   alive   at   Saint-Gilles   by   the   mob, 
whose  fury  he  had  excited  by  making  a  bonfire  of  crosses 
■nd  pious  emblems.     But  his  followers  kept  together  after 
his  death,  under  the  guidance  of  Henry,  an  outcast  monk  of 
Cluny.     I'cter  the  Venerable  wrote  against  the  Petrobmsians, 
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and  5L  Bernard  saw  in  the  popularity  of  tbe  young  sect 
the  malign  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Abelard.  '  The  Catholic 
faith,'  he  lamented,  '  is  discussed  in  the  streets  and  marlcet- 
pUcea.  We  hare  fallen  upon  evil  times.'  His  energy 
secured  tbe  conversion  of  many  of  the  Petrobrusians.  The 
remnant  joined  themselves  to  the  new  sect  of  the  VValdenses 
ot  Vuidois. 

Pelcr  Valdcs,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  gave  up  alt  his 
property,  and  began  about  1177  to  wander  about  the  country 
preaching  repentance  and  the  imitation  of  the  p.„,  vjinei 
Apostles.  Heprocured  the  translation  of  the  Bible  aadthi 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  soon  began  to  gather  'f'"' "" 
followers.  Afler  a  few  years  of  toleration  he 
was  excommunicated  in  1184  by  Pope  Lucius  111.  Thus 
cut  off  from  tbe  orthodox,  Peter  joine'i  the  Petiobrusians  and 
became  more  frankly  heretical.  Before  his  iJcath  in  1197, 
hii  followers  were  to  be  found  in  Bohemia,  in  Lorrairie,  in 
southern  Fnincc,  in  Aragon,  and  in  northern  Italy.  These 
'Poor  Men  of  Lyuns,'  as  they  were  called,  rejected  all  priestly 
minisintion,  and  included  in  one  sweeping  denunciation  prayer 
for  the  dead,  six  of  the  seven  sacraments,  military  service, 
and  property.  But  grave  differences  soon  broke  them  up 
into  hostile  sects.  The  Lombards  sought  to  organise  them- 
selves separately  from  the  Church,  while  ihe  French  were 
coalcnt  to  remain  a  school  within  the  Church.  The  wise 
policy  of  later  Popes  allowed  the  more  moderate  to  combine 
their  own  way  of  thinking  with  acceptance  of  the  Church's 
autborily,  and  they  remained  for  the  most  part  humble- 
minded  quietists,  whose  highest  aspiration  was  to  live  in 
peace. 

Oiber  sects  assumed  a  more  dangerous  complexion  than  the 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons.  Prom  the  eleventh  centuty  onwards, 
obscure  bodies  of  heretics  appear  under  the  names  of 
Manicheans,  Puulicians,  Cathari,  Bulgarians,  Patarini,  and 
Pttblicani.  Their  strength  was  at  GrsC  in  the  Rhincland, 
wtteoee   they  infected   the    north    of   Prance.      Finally    they 
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found  a  iDoie  sympathetic  field  in  southern  France,  when 
heresy  had  long  flourished  in  various  fonns.  The  origin 
Tiw  Hui-  of  these  sects  is  obscure.  The  ancient  opinion 
chuDKct.  ti^t  (ijgy  ^grg  direct  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Gnostics  and  Manichees  cannot  be  upheld,  and  it  is 
difficult  even  to  prove  their  affiliation  with  the  Paulicians  and 
Bogomili  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  whose  heresy  bad  troubled 
the  Easteni  Empire  in  the  days  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Comnenian  dynasties.  Their  doctrines  are  as  hard  to  define 
as  their  origin,  and  we  have  for  the  most  part  to  lely  upon 
the  statements  of  their  enemies.  But  it  is  dear  that  they 
represent  neither  a  definite  titfX  nor  an  organised  body  of 
heretical  doctrine.  Like  the  early  Gnostics,  they  indicate  a 
vague  general  tendency  rather  than  any  precise  teaching,  and 
difiered  widely  among  each  other.  The  more  thorough- 
going of  them  were  dualists  like  the  Manichees,  believing  that 
there  existed  two  equal  and  co-eternal  deities,  the  one  evil 
and  the  other  good.  The  rest  seem  to  have  held  the  modified 
dualism  of  the  Bogomili,  admitting  the  good  principle  to  be 
the  only  God,  and  the  author  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
regarding  the  evil  principle  as  a  fallen  spirit,  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  source  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  essentially 
the  Demiurgus  of  the  Gnostics.  The  practical  teaching  of 
these  heretics  was  as  various  as  their  doctrine.  They  utterly 
despised  all  things  of  the  flesh,  and  from  this  contempt 
flowed  moral  doctrines  both  ascetic  and  antinomian.  They 
distinguished  sharply  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 
They  rejected  the  authority  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  offices  of  the  Church,  they  bad 
a  sort  of  spiritual  baptism  called  Consolamentum,  which  was 
reserved  to  the  perfect  believers.  Apart  from  their  religious 
heresies,  they  were  frankly  hostile  to  the  whole  order  of  society. 
The  south  of  France  soon  swarmed  with  these  innovators, 
Till  who  took  the  name  of  Atbigenses,  Albigeois,  from 

Aiblicnus.     Qjjg  Qf  ([jgjj  strongholds,  the  town  of  Albi  on  the 
Tarn.     Besides  the  avowed  heresies,  a  general  spirit  of  revolt 
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i^inst  (he  Church  seized  alike  upon  lords  and  people.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  Albigenses  had  obtained  a  firm  hold 
over  the  county  of  Toulouse  and  its  dependencies,  and  de6ed 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  root  ihem  out.  Elsewhere  the 
speculations  of  the  twelfth  cenlury  had  no  very  prolonged 
Tttality.  A  few  burnings  of  leaders,  a  crusade  of  energetic 
preaching,  and  a  dexterous  effort  to  turn  the  undisciplined  real 
of  Ihe  heretic  into  more  orthodox  channels,  were  generally 
enough  to  prevent  their  further  progress.  The  offspring  o( 
vague  discontent,  tweiflh  century  heresy  took  as  a  rule  such 
vague  and  fantastic  shapes  that  it  ahnost  condemned  itself. 
After  all,  the  spirit  of  Henry  of  Cluny  or  Peter  Viildez  was 
not  very  different  from  that  of  Norbert  or  Robert  of  ArbrisseL 
Bui  however  ill-regulated,  it  was  another  sign  that  the  human 
mind  had  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  ihe  Dark  Ages.  If 
the  popular  heretics  could  not  reason,  they  could  at  least 
feel. 

Wc  have  still  to  deal  with  one  of  the  great  intellectual 
forces  of  the  twelfth  cenlury.  The  revival  of  the  scientific 
■tudy  of  law,  which  grew  up  alongside  ihe  new  TiieiBvivU 
birth  of  dialectic  and  philosophy,  had  almost  as  aftheaiudy 
powerful  an  inRuence  as  these  studies  in  stiniu- 
bting  intellectual  interests,  and  had  practical  results  of  an  even 
more  direct  and  palpable  kind.  The  study  of  Roman  l^w  had 
aCKT  \xea  quite  forgotten,  especially  in  Italy.  The  revival 
of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Ottos,  the  development  of  the 
power  of  the  secular  slate  all  over  Europe,  the  growth  of 
ordered  municipal  government  in  southern  Europe,  and 
paiticulatly  in  Italy,  all  contribuled  to  make  this  study  more 
[mpular,  more  necessary,  and  more  universal.  But  side  by 
■KJIe  with  the  development  of  the  civil  power  the  even  greater 
growth  of  ihe  ecclesiastical  authority  set  up  a  law  of  the 
Church  in  rivalry  with  the  law  of  the  Slalt  Tlie  legal  revival 
was  thus  two-sided.  There  was  a  fresh  interest  in  both  the 
Civil  Iaw,  which  Rome  had  handed  down,  and  in  the  Canon 
Law,  which  had  slowly  grown  up  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
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The  same  ^e  that  ■iiueaatd  the  woik  of  Iniehus  nw  the 
fmbtkatioD  of  tbe  Dtxnittm  at  Gfuon. 

The  eariy  Htddle  Ages  had  ui  almost  sapersdtions  reyerencc 
for  the  written  lav  of  Rome.     Its  dccisuns  weie  still  looked 

liimlmam-'     "p***  ■*  ifiTnal  anri  nniwiTqny  hmrting,  <-w^  whim 

tbe  mini  of  pnctkallj  h  had  been  soposcded  by  a  mass  of 
c*^  *^*-  fliKtiiatiiig  feudal  custom.  In  Italy  the  elemen- 
tary texts  of  the  Roman  Law  bad  always  been  studied,  and 
its  priDd[4es  always  upheld  in  the  coutts.  Tbe  elerenth 
century  battle  of  Papacy  and  Empire  became  before  l<xig 
a  conflict  of  political  principles  and  theories.  Both  sides 
sought  weapons  in  the  legal  treasures  of  ancient  Rome. 
Accordingly  tbe  elcYenih  centuiy  saw  flourishing  schools  ot 
law  at  Faria,  at  Ravenna,  and  periiaps  at  Rome.  Early  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  fame  of  Imerius  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  still  greater  school  of  law  at  Bologna,  already 
the  seat  of  flourishing  schools  of  dialectic  and  Uteiatur^  and 
where  the  teaching  of  law  had  already  been  begun  by  Pepo. 
Imerius  was  a  jurist  in  tbe  service  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
who,  at  her  request,  lectured  on  the  laws  of  Justinian,  and 
particularly  the  Pandects,  at  Bologna.  Tbe  fact  that  be  was 
afterwards  in  the  service  of  Heniy  v.  shows  that  both  the 
papal  and  imperial  powers  agreed  in  welcoming  his  work. 
But  with  the  appearance  of  Imerius  upholding  the  election  of 
a  schismatic  Pope  in  1118,  the  new  school  of  Civil  Lawyers 
became  frankly  imperialist,  looking  upon  the  law  as 
furnishing  an  armoury  of  texts,  from  which  the  divine  rights 
and  universal  claims  of  the  Roman  Emperor  could  be 
deduced,  though  also  treating  it  as  an  intellectual  discipline, 
and  almost  as  a  literary  exercise.  Wealth,  honour,  and 
political  importance  were  showered  on  men,  who  possessed 
at  once  the  key  to  theoretical  knowledge  and  to  success  in 
practical  life.  Even  earlier  than  at  Paris,  the  law  schools 
of  Bologna  became  organised  and  permanent  Before  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  crowds  of  mature  foreign  students 
who  flocked  to  bear  the  famous  successors  of  Imerius  had 
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set  up  Ihe  sludent-universiCy  of  Boloj;t)a,  whose  establishment 
is  as  much  uf  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  European  thought 
as  ihat  of  the  university  of  masters  at  Paris. 

llie  Church  hail  lung  had  its  own  courts  and  its  own 
law  ;  but  the  victory  of  the  Hildebrandine  system  gave  a  new 
importance  to  the  Courts  Christian  and  to  the  The'Decre- 
Canon  law  which  they  upheld.  It  was  the  aim  tum-of 
of  the  Church  reformers  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  ^{.^^"sl^h'' 
line  between  Church  and  State,  and  to  bind  oICuod 
togwber  the  scattered  and  often  antagonistic  *"' 
corporaiions,  out  of  which  the  Church  was  constituted, 
into  a  single  seif-goveming,  self-iiufBcing,  independent  body, 
of  which  the  Pope  was  the  absolute  monarch.  All  through 
ihe  eleventh  century  efforts  were  made  by  leading  ecclesi- 
astical lawyers  to  do  for  ihc  law  of  the  Church  »hat  was 
already  being  done  for  the  law  of  the  State.  Italy  witnessed 
raoai  of  these  attempts,  but  the  canonists  of  Germany  and 
Gjiul  were  not  behindhand,  and  ihe  most  famous  of  the  early 
compilations,  which  appeared  in  1115,  was  the  work  of  a  north- 
French  churchman,  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Charttes,  a  pupil  of  Lanfranc 
of  Bee.  But  these  preliminary  efToils  were  superseded  by 
the  Dttntum,  or  more  accurately  the  Concardantia  diicordan,- 
Hum  Canenvm,  of  Grattan,  which  probably  appeareil  in  1 143. 
Gtaiian  was  a  monk  of  the  new  order  of  Camaldolj,  living  in  a 
convent  at  Uologna.  The  book  which  he  published  was  a 
icit-book,  the  effort  of  a  private  student,  with  no  other 
authority  than  what  it  could  command  from  its  own  merits. 
But  its  mcrils  were  such  that  it  swept  all  its  predecessora 
out  of  the  field,  and  soon  won  something  of  the  authority 
that  belonged  to  a  definite  codification  of  previous  ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence.  It  appeared  at  the  right  place  and 
■t  the  tight  moment.  From  that  time  onwards  the  study 
of  Canon  Law  stood  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Civil  J^w 
at  Bologna,  and  the  town  of  Imerius  and  Gratian  became 
Ihe  intellectual  centre  of  the  great  conirovcnics  of  Church  and 
te,  which  then  distracted  Europe.     Itefuie  long  the  Canon 
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Law  beoune  as  elaborate  and  comprehensive  a  system  as  that 
Civil  Law,  which  it  copied,  develc^ied  and  sometimes  reacted 
against  The  can<xiists  became  a  band  of  spedalisis,  separated 
from  the  civilians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  theologians  on  the 
other.  Just  as  the  [tactical  advanOiges  of  the  study  of  Civil 
Law  called  away  the  votaries  of  the  unprofitable  secular  study 
of  literature,  so  did  the  practical  uses  of  Canon  Law  divot 
active  and  ambitious  churchmen  from  the  academic  study 
of  theology.  Law  became  the  attractive  science  as  well  for 
ardent  ecclesiastics  as  for  men  of  the  world.  If  it  involved 
less  speculative  activity  than  the  studies  it  superseded,  it  had 
the  advantage  of  helping  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
the  little  world  of  isolated  students  and  the  broad  world  of 
everyday  life.  As  the  revival  of  dialectic  renewed  men's 
interests  in  abstract  science,  so  did  the  revival  of  law 
broaden  men's  practical  interests.  If  in  the  long-run  it 
gave  weapons  to  Empire  as  well  as  to  Papacy,  the  first  result 
was  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  hierarchy  for  the 
business  of  ruling  the  world.  While  the  civilian's  Empire 
was  a  theory,  the  canonist's  Papacy  was  a  fact.  As  living 
head  of  a  living  system,  the  Pope  became  a  constant  fountain 
of  new  legislation  for  the  Canon  Law,  while  the  Civil  Law 
remained  as  it  had  been  in  Justinian's  time,  with  little 
power  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  a  changing  state  of  society. 

Stimulated  by  the  religious  revival  and  the  mon- 
movcnuDtt  astic  movement,  victorious  over  nascent  heresy, 
•!|""^"      yet  invigorated  by  the  new  activity  of  human 

thought,  protected  by  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
brought  about  the  Crusades,  a  state  within  the  state,  with  her 
own  law,  her  own  officers,  and  her  own  wonderrul  organisation, 
the  Church  of  the  twelfth  century  stood  at  the  very  height  of 
her  power,  and  drew  fresh  strength,  even  from  the  sources  that 
might  well  have  brought  about  her  ruin. 


CHAPTER    X 

OERMANV   AND   ITALY,    1135-1151' 

OrifiB  oflhc  Koliauuulea— Ekclion  of  Lolhair  11.  and  conscqueal  nvwXry  dI 
Wdfand  Wdblingen— The  rdgo  of  liie  Piiesls'  Empetot— Norbcri  tna 
Albort  llw  BcBT— Lottuir  and  lulf— RnKCi  taius  SidLy  and  Naplvs— 
HouxlDi  II. — Schum  d(  Innocent  il.  and  Aiiatlclui — LoUiair*!  privilege 
10  the  Chufch— Election  of  Connd  iiL— Hi*  conlesl  with  the  Gudfi— 
Til*  luutmrd  march  of  Gennan  civilliUioD~FiD:iI  itminph  of  Innocent 
tL— Rofo'ioccanisalion  of  the  Norman  kingdom— Grow  lb  of  municipal 
kutoooRij  in  northern  and  cenlml  lulf. 

Two  tliouaand  feet  above  the  scft,  on  the  very  summit  of  one 
of  the  northern  outliers  of  the  rugged  Swabian  Alp  that 
•eparatcs  the  valley  of  the  upper  Neckiir  from  origin  of  ih« 
that  of  the  upper  Danul^  stuod  the  castle  of  Hotiea. 
HohtnsUufcn,  that  gave  its  name  to  the  most  "■"*"■ 
gifted  house  that  ever  nileil  over  the  mediaeval  Empire.  The 
hereditary  land  of  the  family  lay  around,  and  a  few  miles  east, 
nearer  the  Neckar  valley,  lies  the  village  of  VV'eihIingen  from 
which  came  the  even  more  famous  n.ime  of  Ghil>eUine.  The 
lords  of  this  upland  region  were  true  Swabtan  magnates,  who 
were  gradually  brouf;hl  into  greatness  by  their  energy  and  ical 
ia  sopponing  the  Empire.  In  the  darkest  days  of  hia  struggle 
with  the  Church,  Henry  tv.  had  no  more  active  or  loyal  jiariisan 
than  Freilcrick  of  Biiren  or  Hohenstaufen,  whom  he  married 
10  his  daughter  Agnes,  and  upon  whom  he  conferred  the 
dacby  of  Swahta.     It  was  after  the  ancient  fashiim  that  the 

I  To  Ibc  books  enamenteil  in  chapter  L  may  now  ht  added,  Siuk'l 
■Ikcanirc  but  detailed  Midiava!  ftftt.  Kings,  Emfcran  and  Crus*itrt, 
fnm  1115  »  1168.  BctnhiRti'a  foliar  von  Stiff  limhirf  tod  A'^nraJ  /// 
~    with  the  two  rci|^i>  coveied  in  ihia  chat>ler. 
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new  Duke  of  Swabia  should  find  his  chief  enem^  in  the  Duke 
of  Bararia.  But  besides  many  a  bitter  feud  with  the  papalist 
house  of  Weir  or  Gudf,  Frederick  had  to  deal  with  no  less 
fonnidable  enemies  within  bis  own  duchjr.  The  same  dis- 
integrating influences  that  were  aBecting  all  Germany  were 
at  work  in  Swabia.  Berthold  of  Zahringen,  a  mighty  man 
in  the  upper  Rhineland,  songht  to  attain  the  Swabian  duchy 
by  zealous  championship  of  the  papal  cause.  After  long 
fighting  with  the  Staufer,  the  lord  of  Zahringen  was  able  to 
effect  a  practical  division  of  the  duchj*.  In  1097  he  wa* 
allowed  all  ducal  rights  in  those  Swabian  lands  between 
Rhine  and  Alps,  which  in  a  later  age  became  the  centre  of 
the  Swiss  confederation.  He  did  not  lose  even  the  title  of 
duke,  so  that  with  the  Dukes  of  Ziihringen  as  effective  rulers 
of  Upper  Swabia,  the  Hohenstaufen  influence  was  limited  to 
the  north.  The  first  Hohenstaufen  Duke  of  Swabia  had, 
by  the  Emperor's  daughter,  two  sons,  whose  names  were 
Fraderiek  Frederick  and  Conrad.  These  nephews  of 
and  Conrad.  Henry  V.  Were  always  marked  out  by  their  uncle 
as  his  successors.  They  inherited  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
private  possessions  of  the  Salian  house.  They  had  already 
given  proof  that  they  were  worthy  of  a  high  destiny. 
Frederick,  the  elder,  succeeded  to  his  father's  duchy  of  Lower 
Swabia.  He  was  now  thirty-five  years  old,  strong,  courageous, 
ambitious,  and  well  conducted.  He  had  further  strengthened 
his  position  by  marrying  Judith,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Black, 
the  Guelfic  Duke  of  Bavaria  (died  1126),  a  match  which 
seemed  likely  to  bridge  over  the  natural  antagonism  of  the 
two  great  southern  'nations'  of  Germany.  Conrad,  the 
younger  brother,  had  obtained  from  his  uncle  the  duchy  of 
Franconia.  All  south  Germany  might  well  seem  united  in 
support  of  Frederick's  succession  to  the  Empire.  But  the 
hierarchical  party  feared  lest  the  traditional  attitude  of  the 
Staufer  might  imperil  the  triumph  of  the  Church..  The 
feudal  nobles  were  alarmed  lest  too  vigorous  a  ruler  might 
limit  their  independence.     The  Saxons  as  ever  were  opposed 
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to  a  soQthem  Emperor,  likely  to  renew  the  Salian  attack  upon 
their  national  liberties. 

Saionj'  W2S  still  almost  as  vividly  contrasted  to  the  rest  ol 
Gennany  u  in  the  days  when  it  gave  Henry  ihe  Fowler  and 
Otto  the  Great  to  save  the  Icingdom,  that  the  bsi 
degenerate  Prankish  rulers  had  brought  to  the  ouchy  ind 
•eigeofruin.  Despite  many  defeats  and  constant  ^"'•irof 
attacks,  it  was  as  free,  restless,  strong  and  warlike 
U  ever.  In  the  later  years  of  Henry  v.'s  reign  a  new  and 
Tigorousduke  had  restored  and  reorganised  its  lighting  power. 
Loihair  uf  Supplinburg  was  the  son  of  that  Count  Gerhard  who 
bad  fallen  in  baille  against  Henry  tv.  on  the  banks  of  the 
UnstruL  By  his  marriage  with  Richenia,  niece  of  Egbert  of 
Meissen,  and  grand- daughter  of  Otto  of  Nordbeim,  he  had 
acquired  the  Saxon  duchy,  which  under  his  hands  had  lost 
nothing  of  its  ancient  character.  While  the  Dukes  of  Swabia 
had  yielded  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  south  to  the  Dukes  of 
Zahringen,  while  Franconia  was  hopelessly  split  between  rival 
houses,  Lorraine  divided  between  upper  and  lower  Lorraine, 
and  the  Margraves  of  the  East  Mark,  who  bad  already  the 
power  and  were  soon  to  have  thi^  title  of  Dukes  of  Austria,  had 
cut  deep  into  ihc  integrity  of  the  Bavarian  duchy,  while  in  all 
(he  duchies  alike  a  swarm  of  counts  and  barons  had  absorbed 
noit  of  the  effective  attributes  of  sovereignty,  Saxony  alone 
maintained  its  unity  and  independence.  Whatever  ibe 
encroachmcnis  of  the  feudal  principle,  the  Saxon  duke  still 
headed  and  represented  a  nation  proudly  conscious  of  its  great- 
oess  and  lieicely  resentful  of  all  southern  influence.  Lothair 
had  grown  old  in  long  and  doubtful  struggles  against  Henry  v., 
and  the  Emperor  had  never  ventured  to  deprive  his  unruly 
rabjeet  of  hit  duchy.  The  Duke  hnd  found  his  position 
much  strengthened,  since  the  setting-up  of  a  Danish  arch- 
bishopric at  Lund  in  1104  had  barred  the  prospects  of  the 
Aichbiabop  of  Bremen  obtaining  thai  nottliem  patriarchate 
that  Adalbert  had  of  old  desired,  and  had  in  consequence  de- 
Mroyed  the  imporUncc  of  the  chief  ccclesiasiical  makeweight 
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to  his  authority.  He  was  no  servile  friend  of  the  hienrdij, 
but,  after  the  Saxon  fashion,  he  wished  well  to  the  Cfaorch, 
as  the  best  check  upon  the  power  of  the  imperialistic  south. 
Long  experience  had  made  him  cautious,  moderate,  and 
politic     He  was  the  strongest  noble  in  Germany. 

In  August  1125  the  German  mi^ates  met  together 
at  Mainz  to  chose  their  new  kmg.  The  antagonism  of 
BiactioD  of  *''^  nations  was  so  fierce  that,  while  Saxons  and 
Lotiiairll.,  Bavarians  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
"^  Rhine,  Swabians  and  Franks  took  up  their  quarters 

00  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  A  committee  of  for^ 
princes,  ten  chosen  from  each  of  the  four  nations,  was  set  up 
to  conduct  the  preliminary  negotiations,  and  if  possible,  to 
agree  upon  a  candidate.  Frederick  of  Swabia,  Lotbair  CH 
Saxony,  and  Leopold  of  Austria  were  all  proposed  as  can- 
didates. The  craft  of  Adalbert  of  Mainz,  as  ever  the  foe 
of  Henry  v.  and  his  house,  prevented  the  election  of  the 
Staufer,  by  representing  to  the  princes  that  Frederick's  choice 
would  be  interpreted  as  a  recognition  of  an  hereditary  claim. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  election  of  Conrad  11.,  the  magnates 
had  a  free  hand,  and  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  use  it  Adalbert  isolated  Frederick  by  breaking  up  his  new 
alliance  with  the  Guelfs.  Conrad  of  Franconia  was  away  on 
Crusade.  The  alliance  of  Saxons  and  Bavarians,  backed  up 
by  the  skill  of  Adalbert,  the  zeal  of  the  Papalists  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Rhineland,  led  to  the  election  of  Lotbair. 

Lothair  11.  reigned  from  1135  to  11 38.  He  was  already 
sixty  years  old,  at  his  accession,  but  he  ruled  with  energy  and 
The  reirn  of  vigour.  By  marrying  his  only  daughter,  Gertrude, 
Lotbxrit.,  to  Henry  the  Proud,  son  of  Duke  Heiuy  the 
lus-ujs.  Black,  he  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
house  of  Guelf,  and  prepared  the  way  for  thai  union  of  Saxony 
TbeHehcn-  *"''  Bavaria  which  had  long  been  the  Guelfs' 
■turcn  dream.      In  these  days  the  struggle  of  the  rival 

■ubdued.  families  of  Welf  and  Weiblingen,  of  Guelf  and 
Gbibelline,  first  brought  out  the  famous  antagonism  that  in 
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later  limes  was  extended  over  the  AI|)S,  and  grew  from  a  strife 
of  hostile  houses  to  a  warfare  of  contending  principles,  and 
fiiuilly  degenerated  into  the  most  meaningless  faction  light  ih.H 
hiatorr  has  ever  witnessed^  ~    ~ 

Loihair  deprived  Frederick  of  Swabia  of  part  of  the  Saltan 
lands  inherited  from  Henry  V.  This  was  the  signal  of  war 
between  Swabian  and  Saxon,  VVeiblingen  and  Welf.  In  1127 
Conrad,  the  younger  Hohenstauien  brother,  was  set  up  as 
anti-king,  and  in  i  ■  iS  crossed  the  Alps  in  quest  of  the 
imperi.il  crown  and  the  heritage  of  the  Countess  Matilda. 
Xlilan  welcomed  him,  and  crowned  him  with  the  Iron  Crown. 
Hut  the  Pope,  Honorius  li.,  excommunicated  him,  and  he 
could  make  no  way  south  of  the  Apennines.  Meanwhile 
King  l^thairand  his  son-inlaw,  Henry  the  Proud,  took  (los- 
•uuion  of  the  Rhenish  towns  ihat  were  the  Hohenstaufen 
itroRgholds,  and  devastated  Swabia  with  lire  and  sword.  In 
1 134  Frederick  gave  up  the  contest,  imd  next  year  Conrad 
abo  made  his  submission.  Ix>lhair  showed  politic  magna- 
nimity  and  left  them  their  hereditary  possessions. 

In  a  Diet  at  Bamberg  in  1135  Lothair  proclaimed  a 
genera]  peace  for  fienniiny.  To  Saxons  and  churchmen  his 
reign  was  a  golden  age  '  It  is  with  right,'  wrote  a  lou,^„j 
conicmi^orary  annalist,  '  that  we  call  Lothair  the  Oemao 
father  of  his  country,  for  he  upheld  it  strenuously  '^''"""''•"■ 
and  was  always  ready  to  risk  bis  life  for  justice's  sake.'  '  He 
left  behind  him.'  siid  another,  'such  a  memory  that  he  will 
be  btetsed  until  the  end  of  time:  for  in  his  days  the  Church 
rejoiced  in  [leace,  the  service  of  God  increased,  and  there 
waa  plenty  in  all  things.'  He  has  been  accused  of  sacrific  ing 
the  greatness  of  the  Empire  for  the  sake  of  immediate 
advaniaguL  But  Ibin-  is  little  evidence  thai  he  was  ever 
£alse  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  and  it  is  hard  to  condemn 
a  prince  who,  by  accepting  the  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the 
Chttrcli  that  found  favour  at  the  time,  was  able  to  put  down 
doncttic  strire,  and  allow  his  peuple  to  advance  in  eivilin 
tion  and  power. 

rmaiou  tt  r 
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As  the  true  heir  of  the  Ottos,  Lothair  occupied  himsdl  with 
extending  German  political  supremacy  and  culture  into  Scandi- 
Th<  8Un  navian  and  Slavonic  lands.  His  eailiec  efforti 
■nd  tha  against  the  Bohemians  were  not  successful,  but 

*"*■  even  before  peace  was  restored  in  Gennanj,  he 

forced  King  Niel  of  Denmark  and  his  son  Magnus  to  do 
homage  and  pay  tribute.  He  turned  his  anns  against  the 
neighbouring  Slavs,  and  brought  back  to  his  obedience  the 
chiefs  of  the  Wagrians  and  the  Abotrites.  Duke  Boteslav 
of  Poland  recognised  him  as  his  lord,  and  agreed  to  hold 
Pomentnia  and  Riigen  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  Duke  Sobeslav 
of  Bohemia  and  King  Bela  11.  of  Hungary  referred  their  dis- 
putes to  his  arbitration.  At  his  court  were  seen  the  envoys  of 
the  Eastern  Emperor  and  of  the  Venetians.  Everywhere  bis 
influence  was  recognised. 

Lothair  busied  himself  greatly  with  the  revival  of  religion  in 
his  rude  Saxon  duchy,  and  with  the  extension  of  Christianity 
Norbertaod  ^'''^  German  political  influence  amidst  the 
Albert  tbe  heathens  and  half-heathens  beyond  the  limits  of 
^"'  his  Empire.     Side  by  side  with  the  soldiers  of 

Albert  the  Bear,  Margrave  of  the  North  Mark,  went  the 
Christian  missionaries  and  revivalists.  At  the  bidding  of  the 
Emperor,  Norbert  left  Pr^montrd,  and  became  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  and  founded  there  a  new  house  that  became  the 
second  great  centre  of  Premonstratensian  ideas.  Through 
his  influence  secular  canons  were  removed  from  most  of 
the  cathedrals  of  eastern  Saxony  and  the  Marches,  and 
replaced  by  Premonstratensians.  Norbert  wished  to  make 
Magdeburg  the  centre  of  missions  to  the  East  and  a  patriarchate 
over  Polish  and  Wendish  Christianity.  New  bishoprics  were 
founded  in  Poland  and  half-heathen  Pomerania,  and  the 
Polish  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  lost  for  a  time  his  metropolitical 
power.  For  a  time  the  ideas  of  Adalbert  of  Bremen  were 
again  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Pope  restored  the  rights  of 
Bremen  over  Lund  and  the  churches  of  Scandinavia.  From 
Bremen  Vicelin  brought  Christianity  to  the  conquered  Wagrians 
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and  Abolriles.  The  fortress  of  Siegburg,  built  by  Lothair  on 
the  'Irave,  both  assured  his  supremacy  and  protected  the 
famous  monastery  that  grew  up  at  its  walls. 

The  alliance  between  Lothair  and  the  Papacy  did  not  in- 
volve the  abdication  of  any  imperial  rights  in  Italy,  but  the 
pressure  of  German  affairs  put  Italy  somewhat  in  Lsthiirud 
the  background,  A  great  series  of  changes  was  "■')'■ 
now  being  brought  about  in  Italy.  In  the  north  and  centre 
ihe  communal  revolution  was,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  in  full  pro- 
gress. In  the  south  the  Norman  power  was  being  consolidated, 
wbil«  a  fresh  schism  soon  distracted  the  Papacy. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Sicily  from  the  Mohammedans  by 
Roger,  the  youngest  brother  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  chief 
Norman  lordship  of  southern  Italy  had  been 
divided  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  sieiiy  t.na 
Tanavd.  Roger  ruled  Sicily  as  its  count  until  Apuii»b)' 
hti  death  in  not,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  *«*''"*'- 
his  son  and  namesake,  Roger  ir.,  a  child  of  four.  Mean- 
while the  stock  of  Robert  Guiscard  bore  rule  in  Calabria 
and  Apulia.  Roger,  son  of  Robert,  was  Duke  of  Apulia 
frotn  his  father's  death  in  roSj  to  his  own  decease  in  11 11. 
Hia  son  and  successor,  William,  was  a  weakling,  and  upon 
his  death  without  issue  in  11 27,  the  direct  line  of  Robert 
became  extinct.  Roger  of  Sicily  had  now  long  attained 
man's  estate,  and  had  shown  his  ability  and  energy  in  the 
admintBiraiion  of  his  county.  After  bis  cousin's  death,  he  at 
once  got  himself  accepted  as  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria 
\rf  the  raasa  of  the  Norman  barons,  and  then  directed  hi) 
re«}Urce&  towards  conquering  the  stales  of  southern  Italy 
that  were  still  outside  the  power  of  his  house.  With 
tbe  lubju^tion  of  the  rival  Norman  principality  of  Capua, 
and  of  the  republics  of  Amalii  and  Naples,  the  unity  of 
the  later  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was  Kubetantially 
otabUkbed. 

Since  1 1  >4  Lambert,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  the  Bolognese  lawyer 
who  had  ended  the  Iitvcsiiturc  ConteM,  had  held  the  papal 
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throoe,  with  the  litle  of  Honorios  u.,  bat  be  failed  to  show  the 
dedsun  of  character  necessary  to  dcMninate  the  unnilj  local 
Hooaria*  II.,  lactions  of  Rome,  or  to  resist  the  nsurpalions  of 
"M-"^  Ibe  Connt  of  Sicily.  The  union  of  Apulia  and 
Sidlj  threatened  the  Italian  balance,  but  Honorios  strove  id 
vain  to  fonn  a  league  of  Italian  princes  against  Roger.  In 
iiaS  he  was  forced  to  accept  Rt^er  as  lord  of  Apulia.  The 
Norman  soon  scorned  the  titles  of  count  and  doke,  which  had 
contented  tus  predecessors,  and  soon  had  an  oppottunity  of 
gratifyii^  his  arobition  to  become  a  king. 

On  the  death  of  Honorius  11.,  the  cardinals  with  due  obser- 
vance of  all  proper  forms,  chose  as  their  Pope  Peter  Pier- 
leone,  a  former  monk  of  Cluny,  who  took  the 
imwceu  II.    name  of  Anacletus  11.     But  nothing  could  be  less 
uSAucic-    Clnniac  than  this  Cluniac  Pope,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 

!_  ^  banker  who  had  turned  Christian,  and  made  a 
great  fortune  at  Rome  during  the  Investiture  Contest  llie 
house  of  Pierleone  had  taken  a  considerable  place  among 
the  great  fitmilies  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  worst  troubles  of 
Honorius  11.  had  been  its  violent  opposition  to  his  rule. 
Peter  had  shamelessly  used  his  faiher's  money  to  buy  Over  the 
majority,  and  Che  worst  and  best  motives  led  to  the  question- 
ing of  his  election.  The  houses  of  Corsi  and  Frangipani, 
who  had  had  the  ear  of  the  last  Pope,  were  dismayed  at 
the  triumph  of  the  head  of  the  rival  faction.  The  strong 
hierarchical  party  had  no  faith  in  the  Jewish  usurer's  son. 
Accordingly,  five  cardinals  offered  the  Papacy  to  Gregory, 
Cardinal-deacon  of  St.  Angelo,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent 
II.,  and  was  at  once  hailed  as  the  candidate  of  the  stronger 
churchmen.  But  in  Rome  he  found  himself  powerless.  He 
fled  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  Provence,  Burgundy,  and 
France.  Anacletus  meanwhile  reigned  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
where,  by  granting  the  title  of  king  to  Roger  of  Sicily,  he 
lecured  the  support  of  the  Normans. 

Anacletus  and  Innocent  both  appealed  to  Lothair.  But  the 
real  decision  of  their  claims  rested  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
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ncmard  had  no  faith  in  the  splendour  and  pride  of  Cluny, 
anil  showed  little  respect  for  the  forms  of  a  papal  election. 
He  quicVly  perceived  that  the  interests  of  the  hieranhy  were 
involved  in  recognising  Innocent,  and  with  characiensiic 
enthusiasni  declared  for  his  cause,  and  soon  won  over  France 
and  its  king.  Like  Urban  u.,  Innocent  n.  traversed  France, 
crowned  Louis  vii.  at  Reims,  and  presided  over  a  synod  at 
ClermonL  England,  Castile,  Arngon  followed  France  in 
recognising  him.  Norbert  accepte.i  eagerly  the  guidance  of 
St.  Elemard,  and  prevailed  upon  Loihair  to  recognise  Innocent. 
Italy  alone  resisted,  and  Loihair  crossed  the  Alps  to  win 
Italy  for  Innocent,  and  receive  from  him  ihe  imperial  crown. 
Germany  took  little  interest  in  his  expedition,  and  Lotbairln 
(be  scanty  band  that  followed  him  was  almost  i*^- 
exclusively  Saxon.  Innocent  availed  himself  of  his  coming 
lo  return  to  Italy,  and  enter  into  the  possession  of  the  long- 
contested  inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  In  April 
1153,  Lothair  and  Innocent  entered  Rome.  But  Anacletus 
held  the  I.eoninc  city  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
Inttocent  could  only  get  possession  of  the  I.Ateran,  where 
he  crowned  the  Emijeror  on  4th  June.  Four 
days  latrr  Innocent  11.  issued  a  diploma  of  privi-  iieoaod 
lege  to  I^othair,  in  which  the  Pope,  '  not  wishing  J 
to  diminish  but  increase  the  majesty  of  the  Em- 
pire, granted  the  Emperor  all  hisducandr.inonicjil  Churth. 
rights,  and  forliade  the  prelates  of  Germany  laying 
hands  on  the  temporalities  (regalia)  of  their  offices,  except 
from  the  Emperor'tt  grant. '  An  agreement  was  also  arrived  at 
wttb  regard  10  the  inheritimce  of  the  Countt-ss  M.-itilda. 
Lothair  consented  to  receive  MaiiMa's  fiefs  from  the  Eope, 
and  to  pay  tribute  for  them.  At  his  death  they  were  to  go  to 
Henry  of  Bavaria,  his  son-in  law.  By  thus  apfK-aring  before 
■  be  world  as  receiving  from  the  Po[>e  rights  which  he  could 
weD  claim  as  his  own,  I^llisir  secured  for  his  family  esUtes 
that  raighi  othcrwiiic  have  gone  to  the  Hohenstaufen.  But 
the  P^Mlin&  were  much  exalted  at  the  submintion  of  the 


'    pilvllccei 
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Empenv.  A  German  chronicler  tells  how  Innocent  caused  * 
pictere  to  be  painted,  in  vhidi  the  Pope  was  represented 
sitting  on  a  throne,  and  the  &npcror  humbly  receiving  the 
cromi  from  his  hands.  Two  insoleat  verses  inscribed  beneath 
it  told  how  the  king  bad  come  to  the  gates  of  Rom^  and 
had  sworn  to  protect  the  privil^es  of  the  dty,  and  how  he 
became  the  man  of  the  Pope  who  gave  him  the  crown.* 

Innocent  had  still  much  trouble  with  the  Antipope,  and 
his  chief  supporter,  Roger  of  Sicily.     He  soon  withdrew  from 

Rome  to  Pisa,  where,  in  1134,  he  held  a  synod, 
the  Norraut  which  Bernard  left  Clairvaux  to  attend.  But  not 
of  Sicily,         eyen  the  animating  presence  of  the  saint  could 

make  Anacletus  and  Roger  submit.  Innocent 
was  forced  to  continue  at  Pisa  until,  in  1 136,  Lothair  crossed 
the  Alps  a  second  time  to  help  him.  On  this  occasion  the 
Emperor  came  with  an  aimy,  and  St.  Bernard's  fervid  denun- 
ciations of  the  Norman  tyrant,  who  alone  upheld  to  any  pur- 
pose the  schismatic  cause,  gave  the  expedition  the  character  of 
a  crusade.  Lothair  performed  exploits,  said  Otto  of  Freising, 
in  Calabria  and  Apulia  such  as  no  Prankish  king  had  done 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great.  He  captured  some  of  the 
chief  Norman  towns,  such  as  Bari  and  Salerno,  while  the  fleets 
of  Pisa  made  precarious  the  communication  between  Calabria 
and  Sicily.  Roger,  after  striving  in  vain  to  bribe  the  Emperor 
into  retreat,  did  not  scruple  to  arm  his  Saracens  against  the 
two  lords  of  the  Christian  world.  He  retreated  into  the 
mountains  of  Calabria,  while  the  Pope  and  Emperor  united 
in  deposing  him  and  conferring  Apulia  on  Reginald,  a  pro- 
minent Norman  baron  of  that  region.  But  at  the  moment  of 
victory  Innocent  and  lothair  quarrelled.  Both  claimed  to  be 
the  suzerains  of  Apulia,  and  both  claimed  the  sole  right  of 
investing  the  new  duke  with  his  office.    After  a  hot  dispute, 

'  '  Rex  venit  ante  fores,  jurans  prins  Urbis  honorea. 
Post  homo  Bx  papte,  tumit  quo  danie  coronam.' 
Ann.   Calan.   Max.  t.a.  1133,  in  Perlr,  Mm.  Hist.  Gtrm.  SS.  m>l.  xtiL  | 
Kagewinus,  Gtita  frtJ.  Imp.  ii.  xi.  433. 
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they  4greed  to  hand  over  jointly  to  Reginald  ihe  banner, 
which  was  ihe  symbol  of  his  dignity ;  but  before  long  Ixthair 
hiuried  home,  disgusted  with  his  Pajial  ally,  and  leaving 
Anacletus  again  in  possession  of  Rome.  The  fatigues  of  war 
and  travel  told  upon  him,  and  he  died  at  a  Tyrolese  village  on 
41b  December  1137,  saved  only  by  death  from  entering  upon 
the  footsteps  of  Ihe  Salian  enemies  of  the  Church. 

Henry  Ihe  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaiia,  aspired  to  succeed  his 
father-in-law,  having,  besides  large  hereditary  possessions, 
the  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  while  his  Election  of 
enjoyment  of  the  heritage  of  Matilda  gave  conr«ij  111., 
him  an  equally  important  position  in  northern  "''" 
Italy  and  Tuscany.  He  boasted  that  his  authority  stretched 
Irom  the  North  Sea  lo  Ihe  Mediterranean.  But  the  arro- 
gance which  gave  him  his  nickname  deprived  biro  of 
pcnonal  popularity,  and  his  extraordinary  resources  made 
his  accrtsion  disliked  by  all  who  feared  a  strong  monarchy, 
while  the  Church  party,  that  had  procured  the  election  of 
Lolhair,  was  now  alienated  from  him.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that  the  same  circumstances  that  had  led  to 
Lolbair's  being  made  king  in  1 115,  resulted,  in  1138,  in  the 
rejection  of  his  son-in-law.  Adalbero,  Archbishop  of  Trier,  a 
creature  of  Innocent  11.,  played,  in  the  vacancy  of  both  Mainz 
and  Cologne,  the  part  which  Adalbert  oi  Mainis  had  so  cleverly 
filled  on  the  previous  occasion.  He  summoned  the  electoral 
diet  to  meet  in  his  own  town  of  Coi'lenz.  Though  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  sent  no  representatives,  the  magnates  of  Swabia  and 
Franconia  gathered  together  at  the  appointed  spot.  Frederick, 
Ouke  of  ijwabia,  was  no  longer  a  candidate,  but,  on  7tfa 
March,  bis  younger  broilier,  Conrad,  the  old  enemy  of  Lolbair, 
wu  chosen  king. 

The  straggle  of  Welf  and  Weiblingen  soon  broke  out  anew. 
Henry  delivered  up   the  imperial   insignia,  and  cooM.tof 
offered  to  acknowledge  Conrad,  if  confirmed  in  Conml  with 
fail   poiseisions ;  but  the  new  king  would  not  '^O""*- 
accept  theK  terms,  and  before  long  deprived  Henry  of  holh 
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his  duchies.  The  maisrtve,  Albert  the  Bear,  who,  like  Hem; 
the  Proud,  claimed  descent  froin  the  BiUung  stock,  was  made 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  Leopold  of  Austria,  Conrad's  half-brother, 
received  Davaria.  Civil  war  inevitably  foUoved.  All  Saxony 
rallied  round  the  Guelfs,  and  Albert  was  driven  from  his  new 
duchy.  But  in  October  1139,  Henty  the  Proud  was  carried 
off  by  a  sudden  attack  or  fever,  and  a  child  ten  years  old 
succeeded.  With  the  help  of  his  brother  Frederick  and  the 
Eaithful  Rhineland,  Conrad  invaded  Saxony  in  1140,  and  won 
a  victory  at  Weinsberg  that  secured  him  his  throne,  but  did 
not  ensure  the  reduction  of  the  Saxons.  Next  year  the  death 
of  the  Austrian  Duke  of  Bavaria  made  compromise  more  easy. 
In  February  1142  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Frankfurt,  by  which 
the  Saxons  rect^nised  Conrad  as  king,  and  Conrad  admitted 
the  young  Henry  the  Guelf  to  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  Before 
long  Gertrude,  his  mother,  married  Henry,  the  Count  Palatini 
brother  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  and  another  half-brother  of 
Conrad,  who  next  year  received  his  brother's  duchy  of  Bavaria. 
Thus  the  great  struggle  ended  in  a  compromise,  in  which,  if 
Coniad  retained  the  throne,  Saxony  and  Bavaria  still  remained 
under  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Guelf. 

Conrad  was  a  gallant  knight,  liberal,  attractive,  and  popular, 
but  he  had  little  statecraft,  and  no  idea  how  best  to 
The  Second  establish  his  position.  The  preaching  of  the 
cruMde,  Second  Crusade  soon  called  him  from  the  dull  and 
"*'  ungrateful  work  of  ruling  the  Germans  to  adven- 

tures more  attractive  to  his  spirit  of  knight-errantry.  At 
Christmas  1 146  he  took  the  cross  from  Bernard  of  Clairvaux 
in  the  cathedral  of  Speyer.  Next  spring  he  proclaimed  a 
general  peace,  and  procured  the  coronation  of  his  little  son 
Henry  as  joint  kitig.  Between  1147  and  1149  he  was  away 
from  Germany  on  Crusade.  With  him  went  his  gifted  nephew 
Frederick,  who,  in  1147,  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  elder  Frederick,  to  the  Duchy  of  Swabia.  The 
Crusade  was  a  failure,  and  the  long  nbsence  of  the  monarch 
■till  further  increased  the  troubles  of  Germany. 
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The  crusading  S|iifi[  rose  so  high  under  Bernard's  preaching 
that  those  who  could  not  Tollow  Coniad  to  the  Hoi;  I-'>nd 
Ofgtnised  fresh  Crusades  against  the  henihen  who,  The  ia*i- 
deipite  the  work  of  Norbert  and  Ixilhair,  siil!  '^"' 
doKl;  fringed  ihe  Empire  on  the  eist.  The  theOerm.n 
Suons  naturally  look  a  prominent  share  in  this  ■"'"sdom 
Qusade.  But  ihe  rivalry  of  Albert  the  Bear  and  Henty 
of  Saxony,  whom  men  now  began  to  style  Henry  the  Lion, 
prevented  any  very  iRimediaie  results  flowing  from  these 
novemcnts.  Vet  the  definitive  conversion  of  Pomerania,  and 
tbe  acquisition  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  were  important 
Meps  forward  in  the  Geimanisation  of  the  lands  Itetween  Elbe 
and  Oder.  From  the  victories  of  Albert  the  Bear  begins  the 
hiiitury  of  that  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  which  in  nearly  every 
aftef-agc  was  to  take  so  prominent  a  part  in  German  history. 
In  later  years,  when  the  strong  rule  of  Frederick  Baibarossa 
kepi  local  feuds  wiihin  bounds,  Alhcrl  the  Gear  and  Henry 
ihc  Lion  vied  with  each  other  as  pioneers  of  German  civili- 
sation in  the  norih-east.  At  the  moment  it  was  enough 
for  Henry  the  Lion  to  consolidate  his  power  in  Saxony. 
When  Conrad  came  back  from  Syria  he  found  that  Count 
WeH  a  kinsman  of  Henry  ihe  Lion  who  ha  i  returned  early 
from  the  Cruvidc,  had  raised  a  rebellion.  When  this  was 
suppictwed,  Henry  the  Lion  again  claimed  Bavaria  and 
prepared  for  revolt.  The  young  King  Henry,  in  whose  name 
the  country  had  been  ruled  during  his  father's  absence,  now 
died  preriiatuiely,  and  on  15th  February  1151  Conrad  followed 
him  to  the  lomb. 

Never  did  tl«  affairs  of  Papacy  and  Empire  run  in  more 
separate  course;  tlian  during  the  leign  of  Conmd  tii.  While 
Europe  as  a  whole  paid  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  Papal 
power,  Ihc  last  period  of  tlic  Ponlifi'^tc  of  Innocent  11.,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  bis  Immediate  succeasors, 
were  occupied  in  sordid  struggles  with  the  Roman  nobility, 
with  disobedient  neighbours,  and  with  rebellious  va^oaK 
After    the    rcircai  of    I^ttuir    over  the    Alp«.    Innorcni    ii. 
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was  again  left,  in  1137,  to  contend  gainst  the  Anlipope 
and  his  partisans.  His  position  was,  however,  strongei 
than  it  had  been,  and  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
Rome,  despite  Anacletus'  continued  presence  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  But  the  loss  of  the  imperial  presence  was  soon 
far  more  than  balanced  by  the  arrival  of  a  man  whose  sapport 
outweighed  that  of  kings  and  princes.  In  the  spring  of  1137 
Bernard  crossed  the  Alps,  resolved  to  make  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  root  out  the  remnants  of  the  schism  that  he  had 
laboured  against  for  seven  years.  He  reached  Rome,  and 
instead  of  falling  back  on  his  usual  methods  of  violent  and 
indiscriminate  denunciation,  he  prudently  had  recourse  to 
private  conferences  with  the  few  despairing  partisans  of  the 
schismatic  Peter.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  convincing  testi- 
mony to  Bernard's  powers  of  persuasion  than  his  victory 
over  the  rude  Roman  barons  and  greedy  self-seeking  priests, 
who  upheld  the  Anlipope  through  family  tradition  or  through 
fear  of  losing  their  revenues.  He  had  talked  many  of  them 
over  when  the  opportune  death  of  the  Antipope  in  January 
1 138  precipitated  his  inevitable  triumph.  The  schismatics 
chose  a  new  Antipope,  who  took  the  name  of  Victor  iv., 
but  his  policy  wns  to  negotiate  terms  of  surrender,  not  to 
prolong  the  division.  In  a  few  weeks  Bernard  persuaded 
him  to  surrender  his  dignity  to  Innocent.  Bemanl  at  once 
returned  to  Clairvaun,  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  success- 
fully accomplished. 

In  April  1 139  Innocent  11.  consummated  his  triumph  by 
holding  a  General  Council  in  the  Lateran,  which  was  attended 
TheStcond  ^J  *  thousand  bishops.  This  second  Lateran 
Oenini  Council  was  reckoned  by  the  Westerns  as  the 
^*n"t  Tenth    General   Council.      It    removed    the  last 

"19-  traces  of  the  schism,  and  re-enacted  more  formally 

the  canons  already  drawn  up  in  the  Pope's  presence  at 
the  Council  of  Reims  of  1131.  It  is  significant  of  the 
future  that  the  Council  condemned  the  errors  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia. 
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Innocent  thus  restored  the  Papncy  to  its  old  position  in 
things  spititual,  but  not  even  St.  Bernard  could  give  him  much 
help^ainst  Roger  of  Sicily.  After  the  quarrel  of  in„o„n,n 
Pope  and  Emperor,  the  Norman  king  speedily  won  and  Rocct  of 
tiaclt  his  position  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  even  ^''"''■ 
at  the  very  end  of  the  schism  his  influence  had  forced  Monte 
Casino,  tlie  mother  of  all  Western  monasiicism,  to  acknowledge 
Anacletus.  Spiritual  weapons  were  useless  against  Roger. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  council  over  than  Innocent  took 
the  field  in  person  against  his  rebellious  vassal.  The  fate  of 
Leo  IX.  was  speedily  repeated.  The  papal  army  was  no  match 
against  Roger's  veterans,  and  Innoi-enl,  shut  up  in  San 
Grrmano,  was  forced  to  yield  himself  prisoner.  Roger  showed 
the  head  of  the  Church  the  same  respect  which  Robert  had 
shown  his  predecessor.  But  ihe  Pope  could  only  win  back 
bis  liberty  by  confirming  10  the  Norman  all  the  advantages 
which  he  had  formerly  wrested  from  the  weakness  of  Anacletus. 
The  treaty  of  Mignano  again  restored  the  old  alliance  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Italian  Normans.  Roger  did  homage  to 
Innocent  for  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Capua.  A  great  south  Italian 
kingdom  was  thus  definitely  legalised  which,  in  the  varied 
changes  of  subsequent  history,  obstinately  maintained  its  unity 
with  itself  and  its  scparateness  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula. 

Roger  governed  the  state  which  he  had  founded  with  rare 
ability  and  energy.    He  was  a  true  Norman,  and  many  features 
of  his   character  suggest  a   comparison  between  ThBotgnnfM- 
him  and  William  the  Conqueror.    He  now  showed  "on  at%t,t 
as  much  capacity  in  statecraft  as  he  had  previously  8ic!iy™dtr 
shown  as  a  warrior.     Fierce,  relentless,  and  unfor-  Roi*rL, 
giving,   he    ruthlessly  crushed    ihe  barons  that  '"'""*♦■ 
had  profiled  by  ihe  period  of  struggle  (o  consolidate  thdr 
independence,  and  built  up  a  well-ordered  centralised  despot- 
ism, that  was  able  to  give  examples  in  ihe  art  of  government 
to  Henry  of  Anjou.     Wilh  rare  sympathy  and  skill,  he  per- 
d  the  motley  pupulation  of  his  new  kingdom  to  live  their 

1  live*  under  their  old  bwt.     The  Saracens  of  Sicily  thai 
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had  faithfully  supparled  him  in  the  days  of  his  adversity, 
continued  in  their  former  abodes,  occupying  separate  districts 
in  the  cities,  worshipping  without  hindrance  in  their  mosques, 
and  still  governed  in  the  petty  matters  of  every-day  life  by 
their  own  judges  after  the  laws  of  Islam.  The  Byzantine 
Greeks,  still  numerous  in  the  towns  of  Calabria,  enjoyed 
similar  immunities  for  their  schismatic  worship,  and  still 
followed  the  Roman  law.  Arabic  and  Greek  were  equally 
recognised  with  Latin  as  official  languages  in  the  public  acts, 
and  Roger's  coins  bore  Arabic  devices.  The  court  of  the 
king  took  a  character  of  Eastern  pomp  and  luxury  that 
anticipated  the  times  of  Frederick  11.  A  Greek  general  led 
R<^r's  armies,  and  a  Greek  churchman,  who  wrote  a  book 
against  the  Roman  primacy,  shared  with  Arab  physicians, 
geographers,  and  astronomers  the  patronage  of  the  Norman 
king.  The  very  monuments  of  art  show  the  same  strange  juxta- 
position of  the  stern  romanesque  of  Neustria  with  the  mosaics 
of  the  Byzantines,  and  the  brilliant  decorations  of  Arabic 
architects.  Roger  made  Naples  and  Sicily  one  of  the  best- 
governed  states  in  Europe,  and  with,  the  happy  quickness  of 
sympathy  and  readinessto  learn  and  borrow,  which  was  the  best 
mark  of  the  Norman  genius,  combined  elements  the  most 
diverse  and  unpromising  into  a  happy  and  contented  whole. 

Despite  his  energy  at  home,  Roger  pursued  an  active  external 
policy.  He  remained  a  faithful  but  an  unruly  ally  of  the  Papacy. 
RosN-a  later  Like  Robert  Guiscard  he  turned  his  ambition 
"•"■  s^inst  Constantinople,  and  Europe  saw  the  strange 

spectacle  of  Manuel  Comnenus  allied  with  Conrad  iii.  in 
withstanding  the  aggressions.  But  Roger's  most  important 
wars  were  those  against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  pursued 
into  Africa.  His  lirst  and  most  permanent  conquest  was 
Malta,  which  remained  until  the  sixteenth  century  a  part  of 
,  the  Sicilian  realm.  The  Mohammedan  princes  of 
North  North  Africa  recognised  him  as  their  lord  and 

AMca.  opened  their  ports  to  his  merchants.    In  1146  his 

admiral  conquered  Tripoli,  and  in  1148  Roger  himself  led  a 
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large  expedition  to  Afrira.  After  the  capture  of  Tunis,  the 
whole  coast  line  from  Cape  Bon  to  Tripoli  was  subject  to 
the  Nonnan  Icing,  who  boasted  that  the  African  obeyed  hitn 
as  well  as  the  Apulian,  the  Calabrian,  and  the  Sicilian.  After 
a  long  reign,  he  died  in  1154,  with  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  greatesi  kings  of  his  time. 

While  southern  Italy  settled  down  into  a  well-ordered  state, 
a  »ery  different  process  was  at  work  in  the  north,  where  the 
feudal  nobility  had  never  been  strong,  and  the 
towns  hod  always  been  important.  As  the  con-  municip.! 
test  between  Pa;  lacy  and  Empire  became  chronic,  •«"'""")'  l» 
the  general  tendency  was  for  the  feudal  nobility 
to  uphold  the  Empire,  and  the  townsmen  the  cause  of  the 
Church.  As  in  the  days  of  the  early  Church,  each  Italian 
town  of  any  importance  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  became 
the  natural  leader  of  the  citiiens  in  their  struggle  against 
the  rustic  nobility.  This  tendency  was  particularly  strong  in 
Lombardy,  where  the  logic  of  facts  and  lavish  grants  of 
imperial  privilege  had  conferred  on  the  bishops  the  i-owerof 
the  ancient  counts,  or  had  subordmatL-d  liie  imperial  ufficcrs 
under  the  episcopal  auihority.  In  I^mbardy  therefore  the 
municipal  revolution  broke  out,  though  it  soon  spreail  to  all 
nonbcrn  and  central  Italy. 

The  munici|>al  government  of  l,onibardy  grew  up  gradually 
and  ahuost  imperceptibly  under  the  iha^le  of  the  episcoival 
power.  The  townsfolk  became  more  numerous  and  more 
wealthy.  The  inland  ciiirs  became  great  seats  of  ii>anul.-i(  lur- 
ing industry,  important  market  centres,  or,  like  Hologiia  and 
Padiu,  famuuii  for  tlicir  schools.  The  towns  on  or  near  the  sea 
(oimd  even  greater  prosperity  through  forcgii  trade.  'I  he  neces- 
sity of  common  action  in  business,  no  less  than  juxtaposition 
in  common  residence  behind  strong  walls,  brought  together  the 
citjtens  in  a  common  unity  of  feeling.  The  very  sulmrdtnate 
agents  of  the  bishops'  power  supply  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  organisation.  The  eleventh  century  very  coinninnly 
law  ihc  citiicns  in  revolt  againni  rhcir  cpisiuj^il  ptotcHo(> 
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Milan,  when  on  the  side  of  its  archbishop,  had  been  stroi^ 
enough  to  enable  Ariben  to  wage  war  against  the  Emperor 
himself  [see  pages  58,  59].  In  the  next  generation  Milan  and 
itt  archbishops  were  generally  at  war.  The  quarrel  of  Pope 
and  Emperor  made  it  easy  for  the  dexterous  townsmen  to 
play  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  temporal  authority  against  each 
other,  and  Popes  and  Emperors  alike  were  prepared  to  bid 
heavily  for  its  support.  Thus  the  '  regalia,'  which  the  bishops 
had  usurped  from  tbe  counts,  passed  in  some  way  from  them 
to  the  citizens.  By  the  banning  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
great  towns  of  the  north  had  become  self-governing  munici- 
palities. 

At  tbe  head  of  the  municipal  organissUion  stood  the 
amtuls,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  town,  varying  widely  in 
numbers,  authority,  and  method  of  appointment,  but  every- 
where the  recognised  heads  of  the  city  state.  Tbe  consulate, 
which  began  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
was  in  its  origin  a  sworn  union  of  the  citizens  of  a  town  bent 
upon  obtaining  for  themselves  the  benefits  of  local  autonomy. 
Private,  and  often,  like  the  North  French  Communi, 
rebellious  in  its  early  history,  the  consulate  in  tbe  end  ■ 
obtained  the  control  of  the  municipal  authority.  With  its 
erecti(  n  or  recognition  begins  the  independent  municipal 
oi^ani:>ation  of  the  Italian  cities.'  Besides  the  ruling  consuls 
was  a  council,  or  eredentia,  of  the  'wise  men'  of  the  city, 
acting  as  a  senate.  Beyond  these  governing  bodies  was 
the  communitas,  meeting  on  grave  occasions  in  a  common 
parlamentum  or  conference.  The  local  life  of  the  muni- 
cipalities was  intensely  active,  but  there  were  fierce  jealousies 
and  perpetual  faction  fights  between  the  different  orders  of 
the  population.      The  even   more   violent   local  hatred  of 

'  On  [he  whole  subject  of  [he  eons[iluiion  of  tbe  Iialian  towDs  lee 
Hegel,  Gisckitktt  der  Sfadlaierfass%mg  von  Ilaiien  (1847),  Hdnenunn, 
Zur  Enttlchung  der  SlaHleverJanung  in  Italien  (1896),  whose  views 
Hegel  contests ;  or  for  their  more  general  history,  Lanzi,  Sl»ria  dd 
tammuni  italiani  ([881-13^4),  and  Slsmondi's  old-fashioned  Hiiltiri  del 
Ripabliqvit  Ilalitnnrt. 
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neighbouring  cities  made  common  action  almost  impnsslble, 
and  led  to  constant  bloody  wars.  But  despite  these  troubles, 
the  Lombud  cities  grew  in  wealth,  tiadc,  numbers,  and 
reputation. 

The  Tuscan  cities  follnwed  at  a  distance  the  example  of 
their  northern  neighbours.  It  was  their  chief  concern  to 
wrest  municipal  privileges  from  the  feudal  mar-  ThB  tubhii 
quiscs.  who  had  up  to  this  point  ruled  town  «'""- 
and  country  alike.  Even  more  conspicuously  than  the  inland 
towns,  the  maritime  cities  attained  wealth  and  freedom. 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great 
position  in  ihc  East  from  the  lime  of  the  First  Crusade. 
While  Venice  Stood  apart,  proud  of  its  dependence  on  ihe 
Kastein  Emperor,  the  life  of  the  other  maritime  cities  was 
much  the  mme  as  (hat  of  the  inland  towns,  save  that  it  was 
more  bustling,  tnmultuous,  and  varied.  Before  Ihe  end  of 
elevi-nth  century,  Pisa  and  Genoa  had  driven  the  Saracens 
out  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  set  up  their  own  authority 
in  their  siead. 

The  free,  restless  life  of  the  Italian  commune  oHercd  a 
Splendid  Md  for  the  intellectual  revival  which  we  have 
traced  in  tlie  preceding  chapter.  Side  by-  side  with  the 
devclopmeni  of  Italian  municipalities,  went  the  growth  of  Ihe 
Cunoui  schoob  of  Italy.  The  Italian  scholars  were  for  the 
BMMI  part  townsmen,  laymen,  and  lawyers.  While  the  students 
north  of  the  Alps  became  a  liitle  cosmopolitan  aristocracy  of 
talcni,  living  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and  scarcely  influenced 
by  the  political  life  around  them,  the  Italian  students  easily 
became  politicians  and  leaders  of  men  Abclard  led  no  revolt 
save  against  the  tyranny  of  authority  and  tcadiers  of  obsolete 
doctrine.  Hit  chief  Italian  disciple  became  the  first  educated 
popular  leader  known  to  the  media:val  world.  With  the 
inBocDce  of  Arnold  of  Biescia  ihe  gulf  between  the  new 
life  of  action  and  the  new  life  of  speculation  was  bridged 

Arnold  of  Urcscia  was  bum  in  the  town  (lom  which  he 
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took  his  name.  At  Paris  he  became  an  ardent  disdple  and 
personal  friend  of  Abelard.  Returning  to  his  native  city, 
Biriyiifeoi  h^  became  provost  of  a  foundation  of  Canons 
Amotdor  Regular,  and  a.  conspicuous  influence  both  in  the 
Breicia.  spiritual  and  political  life  of  the  town.     He  had  the 

love  of  novelty,  the  restless  vanity,  the  acute  sceptical  intellect 
of  his  brilliant  teacher.  He  preached  that  priests  were  to  live 
on  the  tithes  and  free  offerings  of  the  faithful,  that  bishops 
were  to  renounce  their  'regalia,'  and  monks  their  lands, 
and  the  laity  only  were  to  rule  the  state.  Under  hii 
leadership,  Brescia,  like  the  other  Lombard  cities,  cast  off 
the  bishop's  rule,  but  Innocent  11.  took  up  the  bishop's 
cause,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Lateran  Council  of  1139 
deprived  Arnold  of  his  benefice  and  banished  him  from  Italy. 
He  again  crossed  the  Alps,  stood  by  the  side  of  Abelard 
at  the  Council  of  Sens,  and  returned  to  Paris,  and  taught 
at  Abelard's  old  school  on  Mont  Ste.  Genevieve.  But  his 
doctnne  of  apostolic  poverty  was  too  extreme  to  please  the 
ambitious  clerks  who  thronged  the  Paris  schools,  and  he  was 
pursued  by  the  inveterate  malice  of  Bernard,  who  persuaded 
Louis  VII.  to  drive  the  heretic  from  France.  Arnold  retired 
to  Zurich,  whence  he  soon  wandered,  preaching,  through  the 
valleys  of  upper  Swabia,  protected  against  Bernard's  anger  by 
the  papal  legate  Cardinal  Guido,  his  old  Paris  comrade. 
The  abbot  of  Clair vaux  was  furious  with  the  cardinal. 
'  Arnold  of  Brescia,'  he  wrote,  '  whose  speech  is  honey,  whose 
doctrine  poison,  the  man  whom  Brescia  has  vomited  forth, 
whom  Rome  abhors,  whom  France  drives  to  exile,  whom 
Germany  curses,  whom  Italy  refuses  to  receive,  obtains  thy 
support  To  be  his  friend  is  to  be  the  foe  of  the  Pope  and 
God.'  In  it45  Arnold  returned  to  Italy  with  Guido,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  Church.  With  his  arrival  in  Rome 
to  work  out  his  penance,  the  last  and  greatest  period  of  his 
career  begins. 

The  end  of  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  ri.  was  marked  liy 
the  beginning  of  a  fierce  (ight  between  the  Pope  and  the  city 
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of  Rome.     'IIjc  old  Roman  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Pope 
had  been  revived  by  ihe  long  struggle  of  the  typically  Roman 
Anaclctus,  and  whai  had  been  accum|>lished  in    TheiMi 
Milan  and  Brescia  seemed  no  impossible  ideal   ye«r»of 
for  the  Romans.     In  1 143  the  Romans,  enraged    '°''""'"  '^ 
at  ihc  reiu'Etl  of  Innocent  to  desiroy  the  rival  city  of  Tivoli, 
set  up  a  Commune,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a    Tbt  Remtn 
po|>ubT  Scn.Tle.  to  exercise  the  power  hitherto  in    f«vo'utlon. 
the  hands  of  the  noble  consuls  or  the  Pope  himself     Before 
long  they  ihise  as  '  Patrician '  Giordano  Pierieone,  a  kinsman 
of  Anacletus.     Innocent  11.  died  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
B(iut:gle.     His   succeisor,  Celestine  11.,  reigned  -  , 
only  from  September  1143  ^'^  March  rT44,  and  xt^^^ 
was  powerless  to  withstand  the  Commune.    The  J""''""  "■• 
next  Pope,  Lucius  11.,  put  himseh  at  the  head  Eu(cniii>iii., 
of  the  nobles,  went  to  w:ir  against  il,  but  was  "«-"54- 
Klain  while  attempting  to  storm  the  Capitol  (February  1 145). 
This  time  tiic  timid  cardinals  went  outsnie  their  owu  number, 
■ml  chcne  Eugcnius  itr.,  iheahbot  of  the  Cistercian  convent 
of  Tre  i-'ontane  in  the  Camp^na,  a  man  whose  chief  recom- 
mendation was  Ilie  o&lcniatious  patronage  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
nrho  was  a  simple  and  timid  monk  quite  tmversed  in  statecraft. 
Immediately  after  his  election  Eugcnius  fled  from  Rome,  and 
after  S(jme  tmiiwrising  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  1147,  leaving 
Ihe  Roman   tcpulilic  triumphant     He  remained  absent  liU 
1 148,  mainly  engaged  in  (unhenng  the  work  of  Bernard. 

Arnold  of  Bicscia  now  ali.indoned  his  spiiiiual  exercises 
and  put  himsdf  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  revolution.  All 
Roinc  li'tened  spellbound  to  his  eloquence  while  xmoM  o( 
he  preached  against  tlie  pride  and  greed  of  ihc  Bn«ci»  lad 
ranlinals,  and  denounced  the  Pope  as  no  shep-  "''"• 
heril  of  souls,  but  a  man  of  blood  and  the  torturer  of  the 
t'hiuch.  His  hope  was  now  to  free  Rome  permanently  from 
all  priestly  rule,  to  reduce  the  cleigy  to  apostolic  poverty, 
and  to  limit  ihem  10  their  purely  spiritual  functions.  Rome 
was  10  be  a  free  luuntcipality  subject  only  to  the  F.mjieror, 

fUlOD  IL  Q 
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who  was  to  make  the  city  the  centre  and  source  of  bis  power, 
like  the  great  Emperors  of  old.  'We  wish,'  wrote  the 
Romans  to  Conrad  ill.,  'to  exalt  and  glorify  the  Roman 
Empire,  of  which  God  has  given  you  the  rule.  We  would 
restore  it  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Constantine  and  Justinian. 
We  have  restored  the  Senate.  We  strive  with  all  our  might 
that  Oesar  may  enjoy  his  own.  Come  over  and  help  us, 
for  you  will  find  in  Rome  all  that  you  wish.  Settle  yoiu^elf 
firmly  in  the  City  that  is  the  head  of  the  world,  and,  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  the  clergy,  rale  hetter  than  your  prede- 
cessors over  Germany  and  Italy.'  But  Conrad,  intent  on  his 
crasading  projects,  paid  no  heed  to  the  Roman  summons. 

Bernard  saw  as  keenly  as  Arnold  of  Brescia  how  the 
political  influence  and  wealth  of  the  Church  were  in  danger 
Arnold  of  °^  overshadowing  its  religious  work.  'Who  will 
Bniciamnd  permit  me  to  see  before  I  die,'  he  wrote  to 
8t  B«m.rd.  gygg^i^g^  ■  (hg  church  of  God  so  ordered  as  it 
was  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Apostles  cast  their  nets  to  fish 
for  souls  and  not  for  gold  and  silver? '  But  he  recognised  in 
Arnold's  policy  an  attack  on  the  influence  of  the  Church,  not 
merely  an  assault  on  its  worldly  possessions  and  dignities. 
He  carried  on  the  war  against  Arnold  with  more  acerbity  than 
ever.  Eugenius  again  passed  over  into  Italy  to  measure 
■words  with  the  Roman  republic.  When  personal  intercourse 
ceased,  Bernard  sent  to  the  Pope  his  book  I}e  ConstderatiotK, 
in  which  he  warned  the  Papacy  to  follow  the  Apostles  and 
not  Constantine,  and  lamented  the  danger  lest  the  avarice 
of  lordship  and  apostolate  should  prove  fatal  to  it.  It  is 
strange  how  nearly  the  arch-enemies  Arnold  of  Brescia  and 
Bernard  approached  each  other,  both  in  their  ideas  and  in 
their  way  of  life.  Both  lived  like  ascetics.  Both  hated  the 
pomp  and  show  of  priestly  dignity,  and  wished  to  keep  the 
Church  apart  from  the  world.  Yet  the  pupil  of  Abelard  was 
the  apostle  of  the  lay  spirit ;  and  the  last  of  the  fatliers  was 
the  greatest  pillar  of  that  sacerdotal  autocracy,  whose  dangers 
to  spiritual  life  he  so  fully  realised. 
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Fugenius  now  accepted  ihe  new  constitution  of  the  City, 
and  was  content  to  act  as  the  spiritual  chief  of  his  diocese. 
But  even  on  these  conditions  a  prolonged  stay  in  Rome  was 
impossible.  In  1150  the  conflict  was  renewed.  But  the 
death  of  King  Conrad,  two  years  later,  put  an  end  to  the 
Btaic  of  things  that  had  prevailed  since  the  end  of  the  Investi- 
ture Contest.  Conscious  that  under  his  hands  the  imperial 
l>Qwer  hod  suiTered  some  diminution,  Conrad  on  his  deathbed 
budc  his  friends  pay  no  regard  to  the  claims  of  his  infant  son, 
but  secure  the  sui  cession  to  his  well-tried  nephew  Frederick. 
The  year  after,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  wielder  of  the 
Chitrch's  might,  follnwed  the  king  to  the  tomb.  Wc  now  enter 
into  a  new  period,  whtn  the  changed  reblions  of  Church  and 
State  correspond  to  a  mighty  develnpment  of  the  economical 
and  industrial  iiowers  of  the  people  of  western  Europe. 
Tlie  imperial  power  was  to  be  renewed,  and,  as  in  tlie  days  of 
tbe  Saxon  Emperors,  was  lo  save  the  Papacy  from  lis  Roman 
enemies,  only  to  enter  again  into  fierce  conflict  with  it  for  the 
rule  trf  the  world.  The  quiet  period,  during  which  each 
country  was  free  to  work  out  its  own  develop menr,  and 
during  which,  in  the  absence  of  grent  rulers,  the  dominating 
influences  were  Unise  of  the  leaders  and  opponents  of  the  new 
religious  movement,  i^  succeeded  by  another  period,  when  the 
chief  interest  again  shifts  b.ick  to  politics.  The  age  of 
Bernard  and  Abclard  is  succeeded  by  ihe  age  of  Frederick 
Barbarux^a  and  Henry  of  Anjou 
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noMion  uul  rotjcjr  of  Frcd''rick  l— PirdiHck  ind  Adrian  iv.— Full  ol 
Arsolil  of  Rrejci«— Frederick'*  eariy  Gennui  Policy— The  Bufguiiilian 
MarringF  and  tlieDlMornexiin^n— Rreach  wilh  ihe  Puiiacy— Ficdeticli'i 
SeconJ  lialiui  Journry—Diet  nl  Roncaglia  and  DestniL-tion  o(  Milan  ~ 
Aloaodo  III.  knd  xbr  Aniipopes— The  Lombncd  League— Baltic  of 
Lcgnacio-Peiceaf  Coniumce— Frederick  and  G«  many- F»ll  of  Henry 
the  Lioo— Dlvlilon  of  the  Saion  Ehichy— Union  of  Siulj  with  the 
Bmpin — Tlw  lAlcrui  Council  and  the  lu:  day;  u(  Aleuindet  111. — Hii 
Sacerwiin  —  Urtnn  ill.  and  Frederick  —  Tbc  Cmude  and  Death  of 
>Vedatck-Hli  Pri»>miiily  aod  Cl«r.<cler. 

*It  b  the  cardinal  principie  of  ilie  law  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  wrote  Olio  of  Frcising,  '  that  the  siicrcssion  depends 
not  upon  hereditary  righi,  but  on  the  elcuiion  Kijuionof 
of  the  princes.'  According  to  this  precept  the  Frederiek  I, 
magnates  of  Germany  met  in  March  1151  at  "**" 
Frankfun  to  appoint  a  successor  10  Conrad  ill.  Some  of  the 
barons  of  Italy  attended  the  assenilily.  '  There  were,'  wioic 
Otto,  'two  mighty  houses  in  the  Roman  Em|>irc,  one  thai 
of  tl  c  Henrys  of  Wcibtingcn,  the  other  that  of  ihc  \V'elfs  of 

I  Amonc  >tie  itinxlem  anihoriiki  tat  Ihii  pciiud  otiy  be  fjunird  Piutt^ 
A'«u«r  t^Titdrith  /.,  RcutcrV  Ctzikiikl*  AlnanJtTi  du  DiilUn  mud  lir* 
Xirttu  uimtr  Zgit,  and  Flckci's  AorwAuw^rM  lur  Xticlu-  tmd  KtcAU- 
guduciU  it  /taJun.  GicicUcchl'*  gicat  work,  unluckily,  nub  with  the 
fall  nf  tUnry  il>a  IJon.  Kaumei'i  CriilHiklt  Jtr  HahtaUiu^tm  11  quite 
■Btiquud.  A  full  iMminl  of  Frederick't  llaliati  umggle  it  10  be  found  In 
El^iih  tn  TeUa'a  Uiitary  ef  Iht  War  pf  Fndfriii  I.  agaimit  llu  CtmmHiia 
^  t^mi^Jj  ItSjli-    Olio  of  t^icUli  i;  i>  >  AiM-ive  ciiBinal  d 
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A]toi£  The  one  was  vont  to  ftunish  mighty  emperor^  the 
other  puissant  dukes.  These  families,  jealous  of  each  other, 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
commonwealth  by  their  feuds,  but  in  the  days  of  Heoiy  v. 
Frederick,  the  duke,  representative  of  the  royal  stock,  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  the  Bavarians,  the 
representative  of  the  ducal  family.  The  offspring  of  this 
union  was  Duke  Frederick,  and  the  princes,  regarding  not 
only  the  energy  and  valour  of  the  young  duke,  hut  consider- 
ing that  he  shared  the  blood  of  both  houses,  and  like  a 
comer-stone  could  bind  the  two  together,  chose  him  as  their 
king  that  thus  with  God's  blessing  he  might  end  their  ancient 
quarrel.' 

The  new  king  was  well  worthy  of  the  general  confidence 
which  he  inspired  Already  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had 
Frederick'!  abundantly  displayed  rare  gifts  both  as  a  states- 
poticy.  man  and  as  a  general.     He  had  administered  his 

duchy  of  Swabia  with  energy  and  success. '  He  had  combined 
loyalty  to  his  uncle  Conrad  with  friendship  for  his  cousin 
Henry  the  Lion,  and  his  mediation  had  saved  Duke  ^Ve]f  vi. 
in  the  time  of  his  greatest  disaster.  His  exploits  on  the 
Crusade  had  spread  abroad  his  fame,  and  the  few  survivors 
who  had  reached  home  in  safety  recognised  that  they  owed 
their  lives  to  his  courage  and  policy.  He  was  admired  for 
his  kingly  bearing  and  fair  proportions,  for  the  chivalry  and 
generosity  of  his  character,  for  his  independent  attitude  towards 
the  Church,  for  the  subtle  policy  so  rarely  combined  with  the 
simple  virtues  of  the  hero  of  romance. 

Frederick  threw  himself,  with  all  the  passionate  ardour 
of  his  character,  into  the  difficult  task  of  restoring  the 
waning  glories  of  the  Empire.  For  the  thirty-seven  years  of 
life  that  remained  to  him,  he  never  faltered  in  his  task.  To 
him  Germany  and  Italy  were  but  two  sections  of  that  Holy 
Roman  Empire  whose  rights  and  digniries  he  strove  with  all 
his  might  to  uphold.  'During  all  his  reign,'  wrote  a  chroni- 
cler, '  nothing  was  nearer  his  heart  than  re-establishing  the 
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Empire  of  Rome  on  its  ancient  basis.'  To  him  every  right 
that  had  been  exercised  by  Justinian  or  Constantine,  liy 
Charlem-igne  or  Otto  the  Great,  was  literally  his  right  as 
ihe  lawful  successor  of  these  mighty  rulers.  He  has  been 
very  truly  described  as  an  '  imperialist  Hildebrand,'  and 
Hildebrand  hi  nisei  f  had  not  a  more  lofty  consciousness 
of  hi)  high  purpose  and  divine  mission  to  establish  God's 
kingdom  on  earth.  But  he  was  no  dreamer  like  Otto,  'the 
WDOdei  of  the  world.'  He  strove  to  realise  his  lofty  ideals 
with  shrewd  practical  wisdom  and  businesslike  command  of 
details.  The  great  jurists  of  Bologna,  who  constantly  stood 
roond  his  throne,  not  only  taught  him  that  the  Emperor  was 
lord  of  the  world,  and  that  the  will  of  the  prince  had  the 
fern  of  law,  but  illustrated  to  the  most  minute  detail  the 
individual  prerogatives  of  bis  office.  His  German  subjects 
n-ccboed  these  seuiiments,  and  his  uncle.  Bishop  Otto  of 
Frciting,  taught  that  to  the  Emperor  belonged  the  protection 
of  the  whole  world.  When  bitter  experience  showed  him  that 
all  bis  strength  and  all  his  faith  were  of  little  avail  in  setting 
Dp  again  a  polity  which  the  age  bad  outlived,  he  had  per- 
force to  distinguish  between  bis  position  as  German  King 
and  Roman  Emperor,  and  apply  one  method  in  break.ing  down 
the  turbulent  feudalism  of  his  northern  kingdom  and  another 
in  checking  the  growing  spirit  of  municipal  independence  in 
the  lands  beyond  the  Alps.  In  Italy  his  path  seemed  strewn 
with  disasters,  and  even  in  Germany  he  obtained  no  very 
brdliant  success.  But  if  he  failed,  his  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  failures  in  history,  a  failure  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  handing  on  his  power  almost  unimpaired  to  his  ton. 
With  all  his  faults,  Frederick  remains  the  noblest  embodiment 
of  mediieval  kin^nlnp,  ihc  most  imposrng,  the  most  heroic, 
and  the  roost  brilliant  of  the  long  line  of  German  princes, 
who  firove  to  reabse  the  impracticable  but  glorious  political 
ideal  of  the  Middle  Agc^. 

Frederick  from  the  fir^it  directed  hit  attention  to  Italy,  and  in 
March  1153  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  fugitive  Eugcniim  tiL 
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at  Con^tiince.  By  this  he  agreed  to  make  no  peace  with 
Roger  of  Sicily  without  the  approval  of  the  Curia,  and  to  reduce 
The  iti  *^^  rebellious  Ciiy  to  obedience  to  the  Pope,  in 
mentof  retum  for  the  promise  of  ihe  imperial  crown  and 

ocmiBny,  papal  support  against  his  enemies.  But  Frederick 
■  was  too  wise  to  hurry  across  the  Alps  before  he  was 
assured  of  the  obedience  of  Germany,  where  from  the  moment 
of  his  coronation  he  went  on  progress,  receiving  the  homage 
of  his  vassals  and  seeking  to  appease  ancient  feuds.  The 
loyalty  of  Henry  the  Lion  was  rewarded  by  the  formal  grant 
of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  while  Frederick's  own  duchy  of 
Swabia  was  granted  to  his  cousin  Frederick  of  Rothenburg. 
Berthold  of  Zahringen,  a  possible  rival  for  this  position,  was 
conciliated  by  his  appointment  as  rector  or  viceroy  in  Bur- 
gundy, Henry,  Archbishop  of  Mninz,  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
solitary  opposition  to  Frederick's  election  by  his  deposition 
from  his  archbishopric  on  a  charge  of  wasting  Ihe  lands  of  his 
see.  Evenbeyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  and 
Slavonic  princes  were  Uught  that  there  was  again  an  Emperor, 
and  the  disputed  succession  to  Denmark  was  settled  by 
Frederick's  mediation,  and  the  king,  Svend,  who  owed  his 
throne  to  Frederick's  action,  submitted  to  become  his  feudal 
dependant.  But  after  two  years  the  outlook  in  Italy  became 
so  threatening  that  Frederick  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
Prcderick'a  German  work  half  undone  and  hurry  across  the 
Hnt  tiaiiaa  Alps  with  a  Small  force  hastily  collected.  Accom- 
»i«'t.  "S4-SJ-  panied  by  Henry  the  Lion,  and  the  Bavarian 
palatine,  Otto  of  WitteUbach,  and  only  1800  knights,  he 
crossed  the  Brenner  in  October  1154  and  appeared  in  the 
plain  of  Lombardy.  He  held  his  Diet  at  Roncaglia  near 
Piacenza,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  barons  and  cities  of 
Italy.  Milan  held  sullenly  aloof,  but  small  as  was  Frederick's 
following,  the  destruction  of  Tortona  {Easter,  1 155),  an  ally  of 
Milan,  taught  the  Italians  that  the  Emperor  was  to  be  feared. 
After  receiving  the  Lombard  crown  at  Pavia,  Frederick 
marched  through  Tuscany  to  Rome. 
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The  condition  of  ihc  Papacy  ivas  still  criUcaJ,  though  the 
persistence  of  Eugcnius  tiL  had  broken  llie  back  of  the 
Itoman  opposition,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia  had  already  begun 
to  lose  iotluciice  among  ibe  tickle  Romans.  Rut  Eugcnius  in. 
had  died  on  8th  July  "53'  3"''  ^'^  successor,  the  mild 
Anutasius  iv.,  dwelt  continuously  in  Rome  until  his  death, 
after  a  reign  of  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  on  3Td  Decembci 
I IS4-  The  next  Pope,  Adrian  iv.,  was  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  occupied  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  son  of  a  poor 
man,  Nicholas  Breakspear  had  adopted  the  life  of  a  wandering 
scholar,  and  had  worked  his  nay  up  to  the  head-  AdHin  iv., 
ship  of  the  house  of  Canons  Regular  of  St-  liufus,  "«"»• 
near  Valence  on  the  Rhone.  His  stem  rule  excited  the 
bflStiliiy  of  the  canons  whose  complaints  to  Eugenius  iii.  first 
attracted  the  Pope's  notite  to  him.  In  1146  he  was  made 
cardinal -bishop  of  Albano,  and  was  soon  afierwards  sent  on 
an  important  legation  to  Scandinavia,  in  the  course  of  which 
be  freed  the  nonhem  churches  from  their  dependency  on 
Germany,  by  setting  up  the  new  archbishopric  of  Trondhjeni, 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  elected  to  the  Papacy.  Adrian  iv. 
wja  a  man  of  high  character,  sound  learning,  and  kindly  dis- 
position. He  fully  fell  the  respoiisibilily  of  his  greal  oiTrc, 
declaring  that  *  the  Pope's  tiara  was  splendid  because  it  burnt 
like  fire.'  His  pontificate  began  amidst  street-fights  in  which 
a  cardioal  was  slain ;  but  Adrian  took  the  strong  measure  of 
laying  Rome  under  interdict,  and  the  inconstant  citizcna, 
wboac  gains  were  de<.  teased  by  the  refusal  of  pilgrims  to  visit 
a  ci^  under  the  Pope's  ban,  made  their  aubmisston  to  liim 
and  drove  out  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  spent  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  a  wandering  fugitive.  But  ^Villiam,  the 
new  King  of  Sicily,  devastated  Campania,  and  threatened 
to  mardi  on  Rome.  In  his  despair,  Adri.tn  renewed  with 
Frederick  the  Treaty  of  Con-tance,  and  went  out  to  Nepi  to 
meet  him.  The  good  unde^  lilanding  was  almost  di^stioyed 
when  Frederick  refused  to  hold  the  bridle  of  the  Pope's  horse 
and  annt  Iutd  to  dismount,  and  the  aUi:iiice  was  only  renewed 
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by  Frederick's  submission,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  saHen  hostility  of  the  Romans  to  Frederick  and  Adrian 
Co  Hon  ^^^  O"  iSth  June  Adrian  crowned  Frederick 
of  Fndericb,  Emperor  in  St.  Peter's,  hastily  and  almost  secretly, 
iStbjoDe  fof  feof  Qf  the  Romans,  who,  on  hearing  of  i^ 
"*'  rushed  to    arms.      Frederick  could    only  bold 

his  ground  by  hard  fighting,  and  soon  lack  of  provisions 
forced  him  to  flee  from  Rome,  taking  the  Pope  with 
him.  The  fierce  heat  of  the  Italian  summer  had  already 
decimated  Frederick's  litde  army,  and  he  now  resolved  to  re- 
cross  the  Alps,  leaving  Adrian  to  his  fate.  The  only  act  of 
Oeatb  or  power  that  had  followed  the  reconciliation  of  Pope 
Arnold  of  and  Emperor  was  the  execution  of  Amold  ol 
"*  "'  Brescia,  who  had  been  taken  ])risoner  in  Tuscany 
by  the  Emperor,  and  having  been  handed  over  to  the  car- 
dinals, was  condemned  and  executed  as  a  heretic  His 
dead  body  was  burnt  at  the  stake.  '  His  ashes,'  says  Otto 
of  Freising,  'were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  that  his  relics 
might  not  be  worshipped  by  the  obstinate  populace.'  Arnold's 
work,  the  Roman  Coqunune,  lived  after  him,  and  Adrian, 
after  the  Emperor's  departure,  was  forced  to  make  terms 
with  it. 

On  recrossing  the  Brenner,  Frederick  began  anew  the  task 
of  reconciling  Germany,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
Italian  journey.  Fierce  feuds  had  burst  out  all  over 
"'■  Germany,  and  in  particular  the  quarrels  of  Amold, 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  with  Hermann,  Count  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  had  laid  waste  the  Rhineland.  The  establish- 
ment of  Henry  the  Lion  as  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  been  bitterly 
resented  by  Frederick's  uncle,  Henry  of  Austria,  called,  from 
his  favourite  oath,  'Henry  Jasomirgott,'  who  still  waged 
fierce  war  against  his  rival  for  the  possession  of  his  former 
duchy.  But  the  return  of  the  Emperor  was  soon  marked  by 
good  results,  and  from  the  measures  taken  to  appease  the 
aggrieved  feudatories  sprang  a  new  departure  in  the  territorial 
history  of  Germany.     In   September   1156   he  ended   the 
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rivalry  of  Henty  the  Lion  anil  Henry  of  Austria  by  investing 
the  latter  with  Austria,  erected  inio  a  new  duchy  absolutely 
independent  of   Bavaria,  and   itself  indivisible, 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Babenbcrg  even  in  the  of  Amtri*" 
female  line,  and  exempt  from  many  of  the  burdens  e»"i>n»h«d, 
usually  imposed  on  the  great  liefs.    In  the  creation 
of  the  duchy  of  Austria,  Frederick  prepared  the  way  for  the 
more  sweeping  changes  in  the  same  direction  which  followed 
the  fall  uf  Henry  the  Lion  in  1180.     Leaving  the  control  of 
nonhern  and  eastern  Germany  to  Albert  the  Bear  and  the  two 
Henrys,  Frederick  attempted  to  consolidate  his  own  dynastic 
power  in  the  south-west.     He  jjunished  the  dii^orderly  Count 
Palatine  Hermann  for  his  attacks  on  Mainx,  by  depriving  him 
of  his  possessions.      These  he  granted  to  hts  half-brother  J 
Conrad,  his  father's  son  by  his  second  marriage,  and  already  ' 
poucssor  of  the  hereditary  Salic  estates  round  Worms,  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.     Conrad  united  these  two  districts 
to  form  a  new  territorial  power,  that  had  (or  its  centre  the 
recent  I  y-founded  castle  and  town  of  Heidelberg,  and  was  the 
staning-[>oint  of  the  later  Palatinate.       In    1156   Frederick 
tnarricd  Beatrice,  the  heiress  of  Renaud  of  Macon,  Count  of 
Burgundy.'     This  match  iromi.-nsely  strengthened 
the   imperial    power    in    that    Middle    Kingdom  tDardsis ind 
where  it  was  always  weak,  and  moreover  materially   BureundiM 
extended  the  domains  of  Frederidt  in  that  region 
■ben  his  influence  was  already  strongest.     His  direct  sway 
now  stretched  from  the  Swabian  uplands  across  tiie  middle 
Rhine  10  the  Vosges,  and  thence  south  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  LjOM.     Such  an  accession  of  power  necessarily  brought 
about   the  end    of    the    nominal    Zahringen    rectorate,    hut 
Frederick  bought  off  Duke  BeithoKI  by  lands  and  privileges 
beyond  the  Jura.     It  was  only  hy  freely  sacrificing  his  sovereign 
nghu  that  Frederick  was  able  to  persuade  the   magnates 
of  Germany  to  promise  him  sucli  adequate  support  in  hii 

*  On    I'redcrlck'*  rdalkm*   \o   the   Middle   Kin);iloin.    m    Fuu(iucr'* 
g^tttmt  JArUi  1/  it  Viiim,  ilS8lS7» 
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projected  expedition  into  Italy  as  would  enable  him  to  cross  the 
Alps  as  a  cooqueroc  and  not  as  a  sniqilianL  For  tbc  momeoi 
his  policy  seemed  otremdj  soccessfoL  Besides  conciliating 
Gennany,  be  bad  won  back  Burgundy.  He  had  conciliated 
Duke  Vratislav  of  Bohemia,  wbo  had  refused  him  bomagt^ 
by  allowing  him  to  crown  himself  king.  He  had  forced  King 
Boleslav  it.  of  Poland  to  recognise  bis  ovedordsbtp  hj  & 
brilliant  invasion  that  got  as  far  into  Poland  as  Gnesen. 
Svcnd  of  Denmark  was  still  bis  obedient  vassaL  Henry  ii. 
of  &ig]and  wrote  acknowledging  in  general  terms  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Emperor  over  all  his  dominions.  In  bis  chancellor 
■  Rainald  of  IDassel,  he  found  a  zealous  and  able  chief  minister. 
*In  Germany,'  wrote  Ragewin,  the  continuator  of  Otto  of 
Freising. '  there  was  now  such  an  unwonted  peace  that  men 
seemed  changed,  the  land  a  different  one,  the  very  heaveD  had 
iiecome  milder  and  softer.'  Frederick's  early  glory  culminated 
Diet  of  '"  ^^  brilliant  Diet  ai  Besan5on,  the  chief  town 
BcMDtaa,  of  his  wife's  inheritance,  in  October  1157,  where 
"^'  'all  the   earth,'  exclaimed  Ragewin,  'filled  with 

admiration  for  the  clemency  and  justice  of  the  Emperor,  and 
moved  both  by  love  and  fear,  strove  to  overwhelm  him  with 
novel  praises  and  new  honours.'  This  Diet  witnessed  a  hot 
dispute  between  Frederick  and  the  Papacy. 

Ever  since  Frederick's  sudden  withdrawal  from  Rome,  his 
relations  with  Adrian  iv.  had  been  exceedingly  strained.  Both 
,  claimed  to  be  lord  of  the  world,  and  neitlier  could 
Adrian  IV.  agree  as  to  the  respective  limits  of  tlieir  power, 
indthe  Foj  g  moment  the  common  fear  of  the  Italian 
Normina.  ,      , 

communes  and  alarm  at  the  revolutionary  heresy 
of  Arnold  might  unite  them  in  a  temporary  truce.  The 
pressing  danger  once  over,  they  fell  back  into  their  natural 
relations  of  watchful  hostility.  When  Frederick  withdrew  from 
Italy,  he  had  neither  reduced  Rome  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Pope,  nor  had  chastised  the  forays  of  the  new  King  William 
of  Sicily.  Adrian  soon  found  that  he  would  have  to  fight  for 
his  own  band.     He  cleverly  formed  a  league  with  the  feudal 
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barons  of  Apulia,  wlio  were  ripe  for  revolt  ag.iinsi  iheir  over- 
powerful  sovereign.  He  negotiated  wiib  the  Greek  Lmi<.ror, 
Manuel  i,,  who  was  nillingio  fight  Wiliinin,  if  the  Pope  would 
grant  him  three  Nea[)o]iian  seafiorts.  Alarmed  at  such  a  for- 
midable coalitioT),  William  became  the  Pope's  vassal,  and  re- 
ceived in  return  tlie  investiture  of  Apulia  and  Sicily.  Adrian  iv. 
thus  renewed  the  policy  of  Leo  ix.  and  Innocent  11.,  and 
row  further  strengthened  himself  by  an  agreement  with  the 
Romans  By  accepting  the  Roman  Commune,  hewasnjlowed 
again  to  lake  up  t»is  residence  in  the  City.  Without  the  least 
help  from  Frederick,  Adrian  had  turned  the  chief  enemies  nl 
the  Holy  See  into  allies. 

Frederick  bitterly  resented  the  Pope's  alliances  with  William 
and  Ihc  Romans,  which  he  regarded  as  breichcs  of  f.iith. 
Adrian  feared  the  increased  |jower  of  Frederick,   qu„„,  ^ 
and  had  a  more  tangible  grievance  in  Fredeiick's   FreneHck 
imprisonment  of  the  Swedish  Aichbishnp  of  Lund,   ""  *'*''•''■ 
an  old  friend  of  Adrian's  in  the  da>s  of  his  northern  missiun. 
He  accordingly  sent  the  most  trusted  of  his  advisers,  Roland 
Bandinclli  of  Siena,  Cardinal  and  Chancellor  of  the  Konian 
Church,  to  state  his  grievances  to  tiie  Empt-ror  at  the  Diet  of 
fletan^on.   Roland's  first  salutation  of  the  Emperor  TheonJln*! 
was  threatening.    'The  1 'ope,' he  said,  'greets  you  Roland  « 
as  a  father  ami  the  cardinals  greet  you  as  broihcts.'     '""S""- 
Frederick  was  irritated  at  the  new  and  unheard-of  claim  of  the 
cardinals  to  rank  as  ihe  equals  of  C<csar.     But  he  was  still 
more  annoyed  at  the  recitation  of  a  papal  letter,  which  boasted 
that  the  Pope  had  conferred  many  benefits  on  the  Kmpcror.t 
The  l.«lio  phrase  {een/trre  btntjida)  used  by  Adrian  might 
bear  the  lei  hnical  sense  of  granting  n  feudal  beneficL-  from  a 
lord  to  a  vassal,  ;ind  Rainatd  the  (  h.intellor  look  cue  10 

'  '  Debcs  erin  ante  oculoi  mcnlla  inluwrc  .  .  .  quslitct  impnialit 
injipir  cofotMc  libcDtUuinc  lanftttmi,  licnicniiilmo  gtemlo  naii  1 
Mtdimitatia  ipieem  itiiduerit  conrovere  .  .  .  k4  li  itujota  bai^ui,  __ 
■mM  noMts  tiocllenti*  lua  niKe|ii>tcl  .  .  .  nou  Inimerilu  e-'<udcrMMK* 
lt>tiwiwin.  CtsS*  FrnttHii  imftrnlfHi,  m  Pnit,  Stri/iera,  ii.  411. 
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translate  it  in  that  sense  to  the  illiterate  magnates.  Tbe 
fiercest  indignation  burst  out,  which  rose  to  fever  beat  when 
Cardinal  Roland  answered  the  objectors  by  inquiring,  '  From 
whom  then  does  the  Emperor  hold  the  Empire  if  not  from 
the  Pope?'  In  answer  to  the  Pope's  implied  claim  of  feudal 
supremacy,  the  Emperor  circulated  a  declaration  of  hts  rights 
throughout  the  Empire.  'The  Empire  is  held  by  us,'  he 
declared,  'through  tbe  election  of  the  princes  from  God 
alone,  who  gave  the  world  to  be  ruled  by  the  two  necessary 
swords,  and  taught  through  St  Peter  that  men  should  fear 
God  and  honour  the  king.  Whosoever  says  that  we  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  lord  Pope  as  a  benefice  goes 
against  the  Divine  command  and  the  teaching  of  Peter,  and 
is  guilty  of  falsehood.'  Early  next  year  Adrian  was  forced 
to  explain  that  he  had  used  '  beneficium '  in  its  general  sense 
of  'benefit'  and  not  in  its  feudal  sense  of  'fief.'  A  com- 
plete breach  was  thus  prevented,  but  the  ill-will  still  smoul- 
dered on  and  soon  found  a  chance  of  bursting  out  again 
into  flame. 

In  July  1 158  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  crossed 
the  Alps  for  the  second  time.  '  The  arrogance  of  the  Milanese,' 
predcriek-i  be  declared,  '  has  long  caused  them  to  raise  their 
Second  heads  against  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  now 

j^rocy,  disturbing  all  Italy.  We  have  therefore  resolved 
115S-1161.  to  turn  against  them  all  the  forces  of  the  Empire.' 
Lombardy  was  divided  into  two  rival  leagues,  which  bitterly 
hated  each  other.  While  Brescia,  Crema,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Modena  followed  the  league  of  Milan,  Pavia  headed  a 
second  confederacy,  which  included  Lodi,  Como, 
oftha  '"'  ^""^  Cremona,  which  fearing  the  power  of  Milan, 
Lombard  gave  its  Support  to  the  Emperor.  After  a  fierce 
Town*.  resistance  Milan  also  made  its  submission,  and 

proniised  to  submit  to  the  Emperor  the  ratification  of  the 
appointment  of  iheir  consuls. 

Flushed  with  his  easy  triumph,  Frederick  held  in  November 
a  second  Diet  at  Roncaglia.    The  most  famous  civilians  of 
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Bologna  sttended  and  declared  the  imperial  rights  so  vigorously 
that  Fredeiiclt  look  ilieir  order  under  his  special  protection, 
and  gave  doctors  of  hws  the  privileges  of  knights,  dici  h 
It  was  announced  ihat  the  Emptror  had  resolved  •"■°"b1u. 
to  take  all  his  royal  rights  back  into  his  own  hands.  The 
pleasure  of  the  prince  had  the  force  of  law,  and  no  length  of 
prescription  could  justify  usurpatioa  But  the  Emperor  was 
willing  to  reinvest  both  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  lords  and 
the  towns  with  rights  to  which  they  had  a  lawful  title.  Never- 
theless, the  supreme  magistrates  of  the  towns  were  to  be  in  all 
cases  appointed  by  the  king  with  the  assent  of  the  citizens. 
Instead  of  the  aristocratic  consulate,  it  was  henceforth  a  main 
object  of  Frederick's  policy  to  establish  a  podesti  as  the 
lajiteme  governor  of  each  town.  This  representative  of  the 
imperial  power  was  generally  a  stranger,  with  no  interest  or 
sympathy  in  the  town  that  he  ruled,  and  universally  detested 
aa  an  tninidcr  and  a  despot.  Immediately  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Diet,  Rainald  of  Dassel  and  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  went 
round  to  the  various  Lombard  cities  to  set  up  podeUas.  Nf  ilan, 
disgusted  at  the  Emperor's  ignoring  the  terms  of  their  former 
capitulation,  refused  to  receive  its  fodesti,  and  broke  into 
revolt.  Other  cities  followed  its  example — one  of  which, 
Crema,  was  carried  by  assault  by  Frederick  after  a  terrible 
siege.  Milan  held  out  for  three  years,  and  had  to  face  the 
whole  of  Trederick's  power,  until  at  last  famine  forced  it  to 
open  its  gales.  Frederick  hardened  his  heart  to  the  prayers 
of  the  Milanese,  and  made  4  great  favour  of  allow-  -  ,, 
ing  them  their  lives.  The  chief  men  of  the  city  dninutisn 
were  kept  as  hostages ;  the  walls  and  defences  "'  ""•"■ 
were  dcsIcoyL-d;  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  forbidden  10 
dwell  in  tltf  open  vLlagc  that  now  represented  the  city  of  St. 
Ambrose,  where  a  few  ancient  churches,  conspicuous  among 
which  was  the  Basilica  of  the  patron  saint,  alone  arose  amidst 
the  niins.  The  relics  of  the  three  Magi  of  the  East  were 
secured  by  Rainald  of  Uassel  for  his  own  churth  .it  Cologne, 
of  which  they  have  ever  since  remained  the  chief  glory.     The 
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mimicipal  independence  of  Italy  seemed  extinct  The  Emperor 
was  king  as  well  as  overlord. 

The  Church  witnessed  with  extreme  alarm  the  growing  foi^ 
tunes  of  ihe  Emperor.  Adrian  iv.  showed  his  ill-will  by  putting 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  appointment  of  imperial  nominees 
to  vacant  bishoprics,  and  Frederick  retaliated  by  reverting  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  Pope  to  a  more  ancient  but  less 
respectful  form  of  aildress.  In  great  di^ust  Adrian  encouraged 
Milan  to  resist,  and  got  ready  for  an  open  breach.  He  hoped 
to  form  an  Italian  lea;^ue  against  the  Emperor,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  invoice  the  aid  of  the  schismatic  Manuel  against  the 
orthodox  Frederick.  But,  on  rst  September  1159,  he  was  cat 
off  by  a  sudden  illness  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations.  The 
next  Pflpi:  was  that  Cardinal  Roland  whose  zeal  at  Besan^on 
liad  even  outrjn  the  zeal  of  Adrian  himself.  Roland  assumed 
AkxBn<)eiiii.  the  significant  name  of  Alexander  iii. ;  and  during 
tiss-iiSi.  his  unusually  long  pontificate  of  nearly  twenty-two 

yi-'ars,  he  continued  his  predecessor's  policy  with  such  energy 
that  the  strife  of  Pope  and  Emperor  was  soon  renewed  with  all 
its  old  intensity. 

Frederick's  friends  amon^  the  cardinals,  finding  themselves 
powerless  to  oppose  Alexander's  election,  fell  back  on  the  old 
weapon  of  schism.  On  the  same  day  (7th  September  1159) 
that  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  elected  Alexander,  the 
imperialist  minority  of  the  Sacred  College,  stirred  up  by  the 
TheAnti-  indefatigable  Otto  of  WiHelsbach,  declared  that 
pope  Victor  their  choice  had  fallen  on  the  Cardinal  Octuvian, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  iv.  Frederick 
returned  from  the  reduction  of  the  Lombard  cities  to  hold  a 
council  at  Pavia  to  decide  between  the  rival  claims,  and 
boasted  that  he  was  following  the  examples  of  Constantine, 
Charlef,  and  Otto.  Alexander  utterly  refused  to  submit 
his  claims  to  a  body  convoked  under  the  sanction  of  the 
tempc.ral  sword.  'No  one,'  he  declared,  'has  the  right  to 
judge  me,  since  1  am  the  supreme  judge  of  all  the  world' 
Though  the  synod   of  Pavia  declarcil   ihat    Victor  was  the 
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canonical  Pope,  Alexander,  driven  out  of  Rome  within  a  few 
days  of  bis  election,  was  nevertheless  looked  up  to  as  rightful 
Bishop  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world.  In  i  t6o  a 
synod  of  bishops  subject  to  I^ujs  vtt.  ami  Henry  ii.  met  at 
Toulouse  and  declared  for  Alexander.  But  the  lawful  Pope 
upheld  his  position  with  great  difficulty  in  Italy.  Aiosndei 
During  the  first  three  years  of  his  pontificate  be  '°  Pt^oe* 
maintained  his  court  at  Anagni  and  Terracina.  In  January 
1 16>  he  took  ship  to  Genoa,  whence  after  the  fall  of  Milan,  a 
few  weeks  later,  he  fled  to  France.  Secure  of  the  friendship 
of  the  two  chief  kings  of  the  West,  Alexander  now  quietly 
waited  until  the  lime  was  ripe  for  his  return  lo  Italy.  In  1 163 
he  held  a  council  at  Tours,  within  the  domnions  of  Henry  of 
Anjou,  in  which  he  excommumcated  the  Antipope  and  his 
supporters,  among  whom  Rainald  of  Dassel,  now  Archbishop- 
elect  of  Cologne,  was  specialty  mentioned. 

In  1 161  Frederick  returned  to  Germany ;  but  not  even  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  could  keep  the  German  prelates  firm 
in  their  adhesion  lo  the  Antipope.  Many  of  the  clergy  and 
most  monks  were  on  Alexander's  side,  or  at  least  strove  to 
avoid  open  hostility  to  Frederick  by  demanding  a  General 
Council  to  heal  the  schism.  The  whole  Cisiercian  and 
Carthusian  orders  worked  hard  for  Alexander's  interest,  and 
ntanjr  of  their  leaden  joined  the  growing  band  of  Italian  and 
German  fugitives  that  swelled  the  court  of  the  exiled  PontilT 
in  GauL  The  death  of  the  Antipope  durmg  Frederick's  third 
visit  to  Italy,  in  116.^  did  not  end  the  breach.  Rainald  of 
Oa«e)  procured  the  election  of  a  new  .^ntifope  in  the  Cardinal 
Goy  of  Crcma,  who  styled  himself  Paschal  iiL  In  1165 
Frederick  held  a  Diet  at  Wiiriburg,  where  be  pro-  .^^^  ^^^ 
molfpted  the  severest  laws  against  the  champions  iwi» 
of  Alewuider,  while  the  Emperor  and  his  barons  '"■«'"""■ 
bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to  recognise  Alexander  or 
aoy  of  his  followers  as  I'ope.  Rainald  of  Dassel  » I  rove  hard 
to  bring  orei  Henry  of  England  to  support  the  schismatic  Pope ; 
bat  Henry,  already  involved  in  his  struggle  with  Tliomu  of 

picaioD  11.  R 
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Canterbury,  was  too  prudent  to  confuse  lus  local  qoanel  with 
his  primate  with  the  general  cotiflict  of  Pope  and  Eropeitv. 
The  new  Antipope  formally  annouDced  the  canonisatioa  of 
Charles  the  Great,  and  Frederick  went  in  great  state  to  Aachen, 
where  the  bones  of  the  great  Emperor  were  solemnly  translated 
to  a  golden  shrine,  while  Frederick  adorned  the  round 
Carolingian  chapel  with  the  magnificent  candelabrum  that  it 
Still  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  But  in  the  same  year 
(i  165),  Alexander  in.  was  encouraged,  by  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Lombards  to  Frederick,  to  venture  back  into  Italy,  and 
by  November  was  again  in  possession  of  Rome,  whence  he 
fulminated  excommunication  against  the  Emperor. 

Even  after  the  fall  of  Milan,  the  north  Italian  cities  still 
gave  Frederick  trouble.  In  ri64  the  towns  of  the  March 
Renewal  of  ^f  Vcrona,  among  them  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
the  Town-  and  Trevtso,  rose  in  revolt  against  their  new 
t^Suniy.  P*^t^f^<  and  formed  a  league  for  the  preservation 
irtt-  of  their  liberties.     By  holding  in  force  the  narrow 

goi^e  of  the  Adige  to  the  north  of  Verona  (La  Chiusa  di 
Verona),  they  hoped  to  prevent  the  return  of  Frederick  to 
Italy  by  his  usual  route.  Venice,  already  the  open  enemy 
of  Frederick,  actively  supported  the  league  of  Verona.  On 
the  news  of  Frederick's  excommunication,  the  Lombard  cities 
began  to  revive,  Milan  was  rebuilt  and  re-fortilied,  and  the 
schismatic  bishops  were  chased  away.  It  was  high  time  for 
the  return  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  November  1166  Frederick 
entered  upon  his  fourth  Italian  expedition.  Fearing  to  fight 
the  Veronese  league  at  Chiusa,  he  descended  into  Lorobardy 
by  the  Val  Camonica.  Open  resistance  seemed  stifled  by  the 
enormous  German  host  that  followed   the  Emperor;    and 

Frederick,  hurrying  through  the  disaffected  dis- 
fourth  luiian  '"<^^  marched  straight  on  Rome.  After  a  fierce 
journer,         siege  Frederick  captured  Rome,  and  was  again 

crowned  by  the  Antipope  Paschal  (ist  August 
1 167),  while  Alexander  fied,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  to  seek 
•belter  with  the  friendly  Normans  at   Gaeta.     A  terrible 
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plague  now  swept  away  the  victorious  array  of  Frederick,  and 
I  the  Lombard  cities,  profiling  by  his  misfortunes,  formally 
renewed  their  league.  Among  the  victims  of  the  pestilence 
were  Raiiinid  of  Cologne,  the  indefatigable  chancellor,  and  the 
Emperor's  two  cousins,  Frederick  of  Rothenburg,  Duke  of 
Swabia,  and  the  warlike  young  Welf  vii.,  son  of  We!f  vi.  of 
Bavaria.  Frederick,  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  effecting  his  retreat  to  Lombardy.  The 
Pajialists  boasted  that  God  had  cut  off  the  host  of  Frederick 
«s  of  old  He  had  destroyed  the  army  of  Sennacherib  before 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

The  I.ori)b.trd  league  took  its  final  shape  in  the  beginning 
of  1168,  when  Frederick  was  refreshing  liis  exhausted  forces 
at  Favia.  The  members  pledged  themselves  to  TbeLomtwrd 
aid  each  other  against  all  those  who  would  make  ^•<"«-  "*■ 
wai  against  them,  or  ¥rould  exact  anything  more  from  them  than 
had  been  customary.  They  also  appointed  rectors,  chosen  from 
among  the  consuls  of  the  several  cities,  for  the  management 
of  federal  aifiiirs.  Fear  of  the  Emperor  had  now  destroyed 
evra  the  jealousies  of  neighbouring  and  rival  cities,  and 
the  league  now  included  all  the  towns  of  the  northern 
|Auo,  from  Milan  to  Venice,  and  from  Bergamo  to  Bologna. 
Lodi  itself  now  made  common  cause  with  its  old  enemy 
Milan,  and  even  the  obstinate  imperialists  of  Pavia  grudged 
to  the  beaten  Emperor  the  protection  of  lis  walls.  AH  the 
•I^iroachei  to  the  northern  Alpine  passes  were  blocked 
by  the  confederate  cities,  and  the  Emperor  could  only  get 
home  by  a  long  detour  through  the  uplands  of  Montfcrrat  and 
Piedmont.  In  the  spring  of  1168  Frederick  made  his  way  to 
Sun,  and  thence  over  the  Mont  Cenis.  After  his  departure,  new 
■cociaions  increased  the  Ix>mbard  league,  and  Alexander  tu, 
sent  it  his  blessing.  In  the  spring  of  1 
the  league  founded  a  new  city  in  a  marshy  di^ 
trict,  on  the  banks  of  the  Taoaro,  and  called  it  ""' 
Aksaandria  in  honour  of  its  patron.  Vast  earthworks  and  a 
■lron([  casile  made  their  creation  an  impr^oable  fortress, 
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cdodaud  :o  bold  oat  as  locf  ai  pmraBODS  tensned.  He 
tovn  lotn  prospo^ :  the  Pope  w^urf  i»  ;»*«  » tiiJ»«pTir  airi 
Knlen  froca  ^  sides  Bade  it  a  bo^  catic  <tf  tiade.  The 
fbcndatioo  of  Alcwandria  pmtigd  the  lei^iie^  teiiitoty  mOK 
to  the  wettwuds,  buoti^e  it^kn  wbete  the  fendil  potentaies 
wee  atiD  Kfob^  and  wfaene  ddes  like  Asd,  TerceOi,  Novn^ 
woe  nov  emboldened  to  join  it.  Hoceova;  tfae  oty  pn>- 
tcctcd  tiie  high  road  bcm  Milan  to  Genoa  wfaicfa  gare 
Lombudf  acoeat  to  tfae  sesi,  aod  blorked  the  A'wftf  of 
Genaao  armies  from  the  BurgondiaB  passes  as  eSkxiinSj  ai 
the  leagne  bad  airradj  bitxied  tfae  iwrtheni  villqrs  tt  dM 
Alps. 

For  tbe  next  six  yean  the  Lombard  league  was  softnd  to 
live  in  peace.  On  tbe  death  of  the  .^ntipope  Paschal  id  i  168, 
TbcABtjpotw  SL  new  pretender  was  set  np,  called  Caliztus  111. 
CaUctiu  111-  But  loi  all  practical  parposea  Italy  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  Emperor.  Frederick's  Ust  partisans  in  north 
Italy,  the  citizens  of  Pavia,  and  the  Counts  of  Hontferrat  and 
Biandrate,  were  constrained  to  submit  to  the  league^  In 
Germany  the  ecclesiastical  exposition  grew  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Sakburg,  and  Alexander  became  more 
and  more  generally  recognised.  Renewed  efforts  to  win  over 
Henry  of  Anjou  to  support  the  Antipope  were  unsuccessful, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  English  king  after  Beckefs 
murder  was  a  lesson  to  Frederick  of  the  abiding  m^;ht 
of  the  Church  to  control  princes-  The  growing  power 
of  Henry  the  Lion  excited  the  fears  of  tbe  smaller 
flfth  it^i«n  barons  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  But 
jmiracr,  Frederick  sought  to  avert  the  inevitable  conflict 
"7  ■'"»-  ju  order  that  he  might  revenge  himself  on  the 
revolted  Lombards.  Meanwhile  his  agents  strove  to  gain 
friends  for  him  in  central  Italy,  where  the  removal  of  all 
external  control  had  fiercely  divided  the  towns  of  Tuscany 
and  Romagna.  In  1174  Frederick  made  his  fifth  expedition 
to  Italy.  But  the  small  army  which  he  led  in  September 
over   Mont   Cenis  wai  mainly  composed  of   his  personal 
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vassals,  ihc  stronger  princes  remaining  at  home.  Neveriheless, 
a  revival  of  the  imperial  party  followed  (he  reappearance  of 
the  Emperor  in  Italy.  After  liestroying  Susa  and  capturit]g 
Asti,  Frederick  vigorously  besieged  tlie  new  city  of 
Alessandria— the  city  of  straw,  as  the  imperialists  called  it 
Meanwhile  Christian,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  won  important 
successes  for  the  Emperor  in  Tuscany  and  Romagna,  but 
failed  at  ihc  si^e  of  Ancona.  The  siege  of  Alessandria 
lasted  till  April  ir75,  when  the  rectors  of  the  league  came 
(o  its  relief  Both  armies  prepared  for  battle  at  Montebello, 
but  at  the  very  moment  of  the  conflict  negotiations  were 
entered  ui>on,  al  the  instance  of  ihe  Cremonese.  Yet  Frederick 
would  not  accept  the  hard  conditions  of  the  Lombards — the 
recognition  of  their  liberties,  acknowledgment  of  Aleiiander  as 
lawful  I'ope,  and  the  incorporation  of  Alessandria  as  a  member 
of  the  league.  The  '  I'eace  of  Montebello  '  was  accordingly 
broken,  and  both  sides  prepared  to  fight  to  the  end. 

Frederick  drew  fresh  reinforcements  from  Germany  for 
Ihe  campaign  of  1176;  but  Henry  the  T  .ion  refused  10  com^ 
tad  a  personal  interview  between  him  and  ^^  (mhIc  sf 
Frederick  at  Chiavenna  did  not  induce  him  t-rpiuo. 
to  change  his  purpose.  Nevertheless,  with  the  ' 
help  of  his  Italian  friends,  Frederick  was  still  at  the  head  of 
a  gallant  araiy,  while  the  warlike  Christian  of  Mainz  kept  the 
Normans  in  check  by  invading  Apulia.  1 'he  northern  campaign 
opened  when  Frederick  left  Pavia  and  joined  the  force,  whicb 
was  now  brought  from  Germany,  at  Como.  His  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  to  atluck  Milan  from  the  north  with  his  Germans, 
while  the  men  of  Pavia  assaulted  iheir  rival  from  the  south. 
But  the  Mil.-inesc  anticipated  this  combination  by  nmrching 
out  of  Ihe  city  with  their  caroccio,  hoping  to  find  the  German 
army  before  it  could  join  the  Puvese.  On  19th  May  the 
coofcderaleti  appioachcd  the  imperial  army  near  Legnano, 
about  aevenicen  miles  north-west  of  Mikn.  m  Ibe  plain  that 
■tretchcs  from  the  river  Olona  westwards  10  the  Ticino.  The 
a  was  put  in  the  centre  of  the  array,  and  protected  bj 
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a  select  band  styled  the  '  Company  of  Death,'  who  had  sworn 
either  to  conquer  or  never  returo.  The  fierce  charge  of  the 
roail-clad  German  knights  broke  the  left  wing  of  the  Lombard 
army,  and  Frederick,  who  here  commanded  in  person,  cut  hii 
way  through  the  fugitives  to  the  caroccio.  For  a  moment 
the  cause  of  the  league  seemed  undone.  But  the  Emperor 
was  unhorsed  in  the  struggle,  and  the  niroour  soon  spread 
that  he  had  fallen.  The  '  Company  of  Death '  defended  its 
sacred  charge  with  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  gradually  It 
panic  fell  on  the  imperialists.  Before  nightfall  Frederick's 
anny  was  hopelessly  broken,  and  the  Emperor  gained 
Pavia,  almost  unattended,  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  But 
the  citizen-soldiers  went  home,  and  did  not  follow  up  their 
victory,  and  Cremona  with  other  towns  became  so  jealous  of 
the  success  of  Milan  that  they  prepared  to  make  separate 
terms  with  the  Emperor.  Fredecick  himself  had  grown 
weaiy  of  the  struggle ;  and  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and 
Magdeburg,  who  had  brought  the  last  army  from  Germany, 
declared  that  they  would  no  longer  support  the  Emperor,  and 
uT^ed  him  to  reconcile  himself  with  Alexander.  In  October 
Frederick  reluctantly  broke  the  ill-fated  oath  of  Wiirzbuig,  and 
sent  Christian  of  Mainz  and  other  German  prelates  to  Anagni 
to  conclude  peace  with  the  Pope.  He  still  hoped  to  detach 
Alexander  from  the  Lombard  cities,  and  resume  hostilities 
against  them  after  he  had  been  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
Alexander  refused  to  betray  either  the  cities  or  his  older  ally, 
William  of  Sicily,  and  Frederick  reluctantly  brought  himself 
to  accept  the  hard  terms  of  the  victors.  In  March  1177 
The  Peace  of  Alexander  and  his  cardinals  journeyed  to  Venice 
Veaice,  1177.  [o  be  Dear  the  negotiations.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
Italy  were  banded  together  against  the  Emperor,  and  as  if 
instead  of  resisting  lawful  authority,  the  papal  alliance  repre- 
sented an  Italian  national  party  banded  together  against 
foreign  invaders  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Frederick  yielded  on 
all  substantial  points.  He  was  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  and  on  34th  July  1177  was  suffered  to  enter 
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Venke  to  make  his  submission  to  Alexander.  Frederick  was 
conducted  in  great  state  to  the  Piazza,  where  the  Pope, 
■onoilDded  by  cardinals  and  prelates,  waited  for  him  in  tbc 
portico  of  SL  Mark's.  '  Then,'  says  a  contemporary,  '  he  was 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  God,  and,  abandoning  his  imperial 
d^ity,  threw  himself  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.' 
Alexander,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  raised  his  fallen  enemy,  and 
gave  bim  the  kiss  of  peace.  It  was  exactly  a  hundred  years 
WKC  Henry  iv.  had  gone  to  Canossa. 

la    August   the   Peace    of  Venice   settled   the   details   of 
Roderick's  reconciliation   with   the  Papacy.     All  the  lands 
ontiped  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  were  to  be  restored. 
Tbe  Pope  and  Emperor  promised  mutual  aid  against  each 
Other's  enemies,  and  were  lavish  in  vows  of  future  frieodship. 
A  truce  was  secured  for  the  Lombards,  the  Normans,  and  even 
fitf  Manuel  Comnenus,  while  the  detailed  conditions  of  a  final 
settlement  were  slowly  adjusted  under  the  mediation  of  the 
papal    legale.      In   August   1 1 78   the  Antipope  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
Calutua  renounced  his  pretensions,  and,  though   .cHJtmiD 
a  few  obstinate  schismatics  sought  still  to  carry  ihe  p.p.ej'. 
on  the   line   of  Antipopes,    their    nominee   was 
soon  forced  into  a  monastery.      The  permanent  treaty  with 
the  Lombards  was  finally  signed  on  June  1 185  at  Constance. 
By  it  the  Emperor  granted  to  the  cities  of  the   p„e«or 
Lombard  league  all  the  royal  rights  {rigalia)  which   csBaisnca, 
they  ever  had,  or  at  that  moment  enjoyed.     The 
cities  were  allowed  to  build  fortifications,  to  continue  tbeir 
Icaguc,and  make  such  other  combinations  as  they  wished.  They 
lutl  complete  jurisdiction  over  their  own  members,  could  levy 
troops,  coin  money,  and  exercise  practically  all  regalian  rights. 
The  imperial  fodesids  disappejued,  and  henceforth  ihc  fedtild 
was  but  a  foreign  judge  called  in  by  the  citixcns,  in  the  hope 
that  his  strangeness  to  local    factions  would   make  him  an 
impartial  magistrate.      The  only  clauses  which  upheld   the 
supremacy  of  the  Emperor  stipulated  that  the  consuls  should 
receive  imperial  confirmation,  (hat  a  light  of  appeal  sliou'd 
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lie  to  the  imperial  court,  and  that  the  Emperor  ibonld 
still  have  a  claim  to  receive  the  fodntm  as  a  contribatioD  to 
his  military  expenses.  Sach  rights  as  thus  lemained  to  the 
Emperor  were  henceforth  exercised  bf  l^ates  and  vicars,  very 
careless  <tf  their  absent  master.  For  all  practical  pmpose^ 
the  Treaty  of  Constance  made  the  Lombard  republics  self- 
governing  city-states.  The  barest  over-lordship  henceforth 
alone  remained  to  him  who  in  past  generations  had  aspired 
to  be  their  effective  master.  Ilie  Empire  was  by  no  means 
destroyed  by  this  great  blow,  but  henceforth  Italy  and  Germany 
have  each  their  independent  development 

After  the  peace,  Frederick's  main  occupation  lay  in  Gei^ 
many.  During  the  Emperor's  Italian  troubles  the  power  of 
Frederick  uid  Henry  the  Lion  bad  gone  on  increasing.  In 
ocnnBny.  {^e  Dorth  in  particular,  Henry  had  renewed 
the  ancient  policy  of  extending  the  German  race  at  the 
expense  of  the  Slavs.  Using  bis  Saxon  duchy  as  the  basis 
of  his  operations,  he  completed  the  German isation  of  the  lands 
between  the  Elbe,  Baltic,  and  Oder,  that,  despite  the  work 
of  the  Ottos,  and  Lothair  and  Albert  the  Bear,  were  still 
largely  Slavonic  and  heathen.  So  solid  was  his  power,  that 
disasters  in  Italy,  such  as  in  the  days  of  the  Ottos  had  led  to 
a  Slavonic  reaction  in  the  north-east,  had  no  influence  in 
retarding  the  march  of  German  conquest.  Before  long,  the 
vastness  of  Henr/s  resources  and  the  stability  of  his  policy 
threw  the  exploits  of  Albert  the  Bear  into  the  shade.  In 
alliance  with  the  young  Valdemar  l  of  Denmark,  Henry 
carried  to  a  completion  the  long  process  of  the  conquest  of 
the  half-heathen  tribes  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  grudged  his 
reluctant  ally  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  war.  The  warlike 
Abotrites  were  at  last  subdued  atid  forced  to  profess  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  fortress  and  bishopric  of  Schwerin  was  estab- 
Hinrytiu  l'»bed  by  Henry  in  their  midst,  along  with 
LioD  nod  th«  numerous  colonies  of  Saxons  and  Flemish  settlers. 
Hark&  Henry  was  as  great  a  founder  of  towns  as  Otto 

the  Great.     Liibeck,   founded  in   1143  by  his  dependant. 
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Count  Adoif  of  Holstein,  and  the  first  Cemian  town  on  the 
Baltic,  owed  its  existence  to  his  energy.  The  bishoprics  of 
Hecklenburg  and  Pomtranfa  claim  him  as  their  founder. 
Cistercian  and  Premonstratensian  missionaries  crushed  out 
the  last  remnants  of  heathenism,  and  trade  followed  strong 
rule.  In  1168  Henry  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  of  Anjou,  an  alliance  that  established  a  warm  and 
permanent  connection  between  the  Guelfic  house  and  the 
English  throne. 

Henry  the  Lion  sought  to  rule  within  his  duchies  with  the 
same  autocratic  power  with  which  he  governed  his  border 
conquests.  The  local  nobles  and  prelates  saw  (jeorytbt 
in  his  policy  a  design  against  their  franchises,  and  t,ion  md  bi« 
combined  to  offer  him  a  vigorous  resistance  ^''^'''•*- 
Albert  the  Bear,  who  had  never  lost  hope  of  regaining  Saxony, 
of^xMtcd  him  even  in  the  Marks.  In  1166  the  princes  of 
Saxony,  headed  by  Rainald  of  Dassel  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Bremen,  went  to  open  war  against  Henry,  but  the  personal 
intenrcntton  of  the  Emfieror  restored  peace  in  the  Diet  of 
Wilrzburg.  I'he  Uon's  northern  nlHes  were  equally  alarmed 
at  his  triumphs;  and  Valdemar  of  Denm<irlc,  initated  by  his 
requiring  a  share  in  the  recent  Danish  conquest  of  Riigen, 
faecame  bis  enemy,  but  was  soon  obliged  10  crave  his  forgive- 
BCH,  and  Valdcmar's  son  and  successor,  Canute  vi.,  married 
HeniT's  daughter  Gertrude.  In  11 70  the  death  of  the  restless 
lIugnTe  Albert  relieved  Henry  from  the  most  dangerous  of  his 
opiRKiCDts.  His  position  was  now  so  strong  (h»t  he  was  able, 
between  1170  and  1173,  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Lmd)  where  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  whence 
be  brought  back  many  relics,  which  he  enshrined  in  the 
•tttdy  churches  at  Brunswick  of  which  lie  was  the  founder. 
Tbon^  shorn  of  the  Kast  Mark  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
dtidiy  of  Austria,  Henry  wa'i  still  able  to  exercise  almost  at  I 
gnu  an  influence  on  the  Germ^nisation  of  the  soulh-west  c 
m  tbc  Hune  process  in  the  north-eaat.  It  was  the  age  of 
QtHMB  eoloniution,  when,  from  the  overpeopled  lands  0/ 
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the  Netherlands  and  old  Saxony,  adventurers  sought  a  (tetb 
home  in  the  lands  newly  won  to  dvilisation.  Gernum 
colonists  in  Meissen  and  in  the  lands  ruled  by  Czech  and 
Uagyar,  owed  their  position  to  Henry.  In  Bavaria  ilself  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Munich. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Frederick  should  look  with  suspicion 
upon  so  powerful  and  restless  a  vassal,  especially  as,  even 
before  the  Chiavenna  interview,  Henry  had  ceased  to  take 
part  in  promoting  the  imperial  designs  on  Italy.  But  as  long 
as  Frederick's  main  object  was  the  subjection  of  the  Chim:h 
and  the  Lombards,  the  support  of  Henry  was  indispensable  to 
him.  However,  after  the  Peace  of  Venice  the  condition  d 
affairs  was  altered.  Henceforth  the  Emperor's  best  hopes  of 
success,  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  lay  in  the  support  of  the 
great  ecclesiastics  who  had  so  long  opposed  Henry  in  Saxony. 
It  was  now  Frederick's  policy  to  strengthen  his  position  in 
North  Germany  by  alliances  with  the  local  magnates,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  who  were  eager  to  join  with  the  Emperor 
in  breaking  down  the  power  of  their  autocratic  duke. 

After  the  peace  with  the  Church,  Bishop  Ulrich  of  Halber- 
stadt,  who  had  been  expelled  as  a  partisan  of  Alexander,  came 
back  to  his  sec.  Henry,  who,  during  his  absence,  had 
administered  the  possessions  of  th«  bishopric,  refused  to 
surrender  them  to  him.  Philip  of  Heinsbei^  Aicbbishopof 
Cologne,  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Bishop  Ulrich.  The 
allies  excommunicated  the  duke,  and  devastated  his  lands  in 
Westphalia.  Meanwhile  Frederick  left  Italy  in  the  summer 
of  1 178,  and  after  receiving  the  crown  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom at  Aries,  reached  Speyer  in  October,  where  Henry  the 
Fan  of  ^*'^'*  v'^'t^<^  ^ii^  ^^^  complained  bitterly  of  the 
Henry  ihc  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  confederated 
Lian,ii8a.  [,ishops.  A  Diet  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Worms  in  January  1T79,  *o  consider  the  feud,  but  Henry  did 
not  appear,  and  the  elaborate  complaints  of  his  vassals 
remained  unanswered.  In  the  summer  the  Emperor  visited 
Saxony,  but  Henry  again  refused  an  interview  at  Magdeburg, 
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•rbere  new  complaints  were  laid  before  the  Emperor.  A 
little  later,  a  private  interview  between  king  and  duke  led  to 
no  result  Henry  neglected  the  third  and  last  opportunity  of 
Tormally  appearing  before  Frederick,  and  desirairing  of  the 
Emperor's  justice,  devastated  the  Saxon  bishoprics  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  called  in  his  old  enemies  the  Slavs  to  invade 
Gennan  territory.     In  January  1 180  a  Diet  wa?  held  at  Wurz- 


btug.  Fur  liie  fourth  time  Htnry  rL-fustd  lu  appear,  and  the 
■entctKC  of  baoi&hment  and  the  loss  of  his  fiefs  was  given 
Kgainit  him.  Henry  declared  that  aa  a  Swabian  he  had  a 
right  to  be  tried  by  the  magnatea  of  Swabia  alone,  and  strove 
to  l^ht  for  hii  inheritance,  but  had  little  success.  He  hoped 
great  things  from  liis  foreign  friends,  but  no  help  came 
either  from  his  faiher-in-Iaw,  Henry  of  England,  his  old  ally, 
Valdemar  of  Deiimark,  or  liis  more  recent  associate,  the 
yoang  Philip  11.  of  France,  in  the  summer  of  iiSi  the 
Emperor  esaily  conquered  Saxony.     In  November  the  once 
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mjjt^f  dnke  wat  forced  to  cnvc  pwdon  at  Effiirt  Fredcfick 
Ireued  faim  kindly,  and  rettomd  to  bim  Bnnmridk,  LaBebn^ 
and  mod  of  btt  allodial  powfurioiia.  Bat  at  die  po^cr  «f 
the  aMcmblcd  nwgnatfi  be  rraffinaed  to*  sentence  of  baoisb- 
mmt,  and  of  Ibe  deprivatioD  of  bb  docbies.  The  exiled 
dake  retired  to  Nonnaodj  and  Errand,  vbeie  his  fatber-in- 
law,  Henry  11,  treated  him  with  maiked  amidentioa.  By 
a  pi^rimage  to  St  Jamea  of  Conqtoatdta,  be  soogbt  to  do 
penance  for  bii  violence  to  the  cfaoncbes.  His  political  career 
seemed  at  an  end. 

The  ?acsnt  ducbiea  of  the  GueUs  were  disposed  of  on  con- 
ditions that  marie  an  epoch  in  the  territorial  derdopment 
piiirfPB  at  °^  Gennany.  Saxony,  the  hut  stronghold  of 
tiMiuM  the  sentiment  of  the  ancient  four  peoples  of 
4aaiy.  Gennany,  now  andeiwent   the  same   &te   that 

had  fallen  to  Bavaria  earlier  in  Frederick's  reign.  The 
western  parti,  including  the  vast  dioceses  of  Cologne  and 
Paderbom,  were  erected  into  the  new  duchy  of  Westphalia, 
and  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Frederick's  ally. 
The  lands  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe  went  to  the 
chief  of  the  lay  enemies  of  the  Guelfic  house.  Bernard  of 
Anhali,  the  son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  received  this  district,  along 
with  the  ducal  title,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  counties 
and  biiilio[)rics  that  in  Henry  the  Lion's  days  had  been 
directly  dependent  on  the  Saxon  duke,  should  henceforwaid 
hold  immediately  of  the  Empire.  In  the  south  the  aged 
Welf  VI.  bad  quite  withdrawn  from  politics,  and  Otto  of  Wittels- 
bnct),  Count-Palatine  of  Bavaria,  the  strenuous  upholder  of 
Frederick's  policy  in  Italy,  was  before  long  invested  with  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  over  which  his  descendants  still  bear  rule. 
The  fall  of  the  Guelfs,  the  one  family  strong  enough  to  rival 
the  throne,  compensated  in  some  measure  for  Frederick's 
failures  in  Italy.  By  the  partition  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  the 
Dittof  last  danger  to  the  monarchy  from  the  national 

Malm,  »■«.  duchies  was  removed.  In  the  great  Diet  of 
Mainz,  held  in  1184,  the  glories  of  the  Diet  of  Besan^on  were 
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renewed,  after  which  the  Emperor  went  over  the  Alps  Tor  hU 
nxtb  and  last  visit  to  Imly.  So  strong  did  Frederick  still 
feel  himself,  that  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Henry  of 
England,  and  allowed  Henry  the  Lion  to  return  lo  Germany. 

MiiTonnnes  followed  Frederick's  fresh  interveniion  in 
llaly.  On  his  way  he  concluded,  at  Augshurg,  a  treaty 
(October  1184),  which  ranks  as  the  greatest  ^^ig^^f 
of  his  diplumatic  triumphs.  In  1169  his  eldest  sicUx  with 
aon.  Henry,  had  been  crowned  King  of  the  ""  ^"p''»- 
Romatis  ai  Aachen,  when  still  a  child.  He  was  now  be- 
cominfc  hit  father's  active  fellow-worker.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Augsburg  it  w.is  arranged  that  the  young  king  should  marry 
Constance  of  Sicily,  the  daughter  of  King  Roger,  ami  the 
ftuni  and  heiress  of  the  childless  William  11.  From  this 
sprang  the  ultimate  union  of  the  Hohenstaufen  with  the 
Sicilian  royal  house,  and  the  conversion  of  southern  Italy, 
hitherto  the  chicfcsl  strength  of  the  papal  power,  into  the 
ftrongest  bulwark  ol  the  Swabian  Empire.  Nor  was  thii 
Frtderick's  only  success  in  Italy.  The  league  of 
northern  cities  h»d  broken  asunder  after  the  fear  FtTderiit-i 
of  hii  strong  hand  was  removed.  In  1181  the  i»w"iii 
fonner  imperialist  towns — Cremona,  Pavin,  Lodi,  *  '' 
Bergamo,  Como —separated  themselves  from  the  confedera- 
tion, and  formed  a  league,  bitterly  opposed  to  Milan  and  her 
«Bica.  Frederick  also  took  advjniage  of  the  feuds  of  Tuscany 
and  Bologna  to  build  up  a  party  there,  and  by  lavish  grants  to 
Piia  and  Lucca  he  sccurc<l,  though  at  vast  cost,  powerful 
friends  in  middle  Italy. 

The  Papacy  had  lost  the  great  man  who  had  so  long 
upheld  its  fortunes.  Alexander  iii.'s  last  important  act 
waa  the  u.tembling,  in  March  1 1 79,  of  the  third  Th.  Litcnn 
General  Council  of  ihe  Latcran,  where  the  law  countii,  hti^ 
wi*  promulgated  that  a  valid  election  10  the  Annndw 
Papacy  required  the  votes  of  two-lhirds  of  ihe  ill- iiii. 
taudlnals  present  in  the  conclave,  fic  died  on  30th  August 
tiSi,   fiiU    of   yean   xnd    honours.      Hit   five   immediate 
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successors  did  not  reign  long  enough  to  make  vaj  real 
mark,  and  were  much  hampered  by  their  sttife  with  the 
Romans.  Lucius  ill.  (1181-1185)  t)ie  first  of  the  series, 
Locintiii.,  was  still  Pope  when  Frederick  paid  his  sixth 
""■"■»■  mit  to  Italy.  In  November  1184  Pope  and 
Emperor  met  tt  Verona,  where  Lucius  refused  to  consent  to 
Frederick's  proposal  that  his  son,  the  young  King  Heniy, 
should  be  crowned  Emperor  during  his  own  lifetime.  Under 
Urban  IIL  (1185-1187),  Lucius'  successor,  a  new  quaitel 
urtwoiii.,  between  Pope  and  Emperor  seemed  imminent 
"*>""*■  The  immediate  pretext  of  this  was  a  double 
election  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Trier,  where  the  imperialist 
choice  of  Rudolf  of  Wied  had  been  opposed  by  the  appoiD^ 
ment  of  the  ambitious  Archdeacon  Folmar  by  the  hierarchical 
party.  Urban  iii.  consecrated  Folmar  archbishop,  and  a 
powerful  coaUtion  against  Frederick  was  formed,  including 
ThtfBtcued  besides  Folmai,  Philip,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
RDcwaiof  and  Henry  the  Lion,  but  recently  back  to  his 
b*r<!^'D  German    estates,   whose   father-in-law,    Heniy  of 

Empire  and  England,  and  son-in-law,  Canute  vi.  of  Denmark, 
P"p«y-  promised  their  assistance.  But  Frederick  had 
still  the  upper  hand,  and  his  ancient  enemies  in  Italy  and 
Germany  were  now  foremost  in  supporting  him.  While 
Cremona  joined  the  Pope,  Milan  concluded  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Emperor,  and  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  and 
Constance  was  celebrated  within  the  walls  of  the  once 
rebellious  city.  After  the  marriage,  a  threefold  coronation 
ceremony  took  place,  in  which  Frederick  received  the  crown 
of  Burgundy,  Henry  that  of  Italy,  and  Constance  the  queen's 
crown  of  Germany.  Henceforth  the  ancient  title  of  Cfesar 
was  revived  in  Henry's  favour,  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  Diocletian  had  designated  the  Csesar  to  be  the 
assistant  and  successor  of  the  imperial  Augustus.  In  Italy 
the  young  Henry  devastated  the  lands  of  the  Papalists.  In 
Germany,  where  the  bishops  supported  Frederick,  Philip 
of  Cologne,  abandoned  by  his  English  allies,  was  utterly 
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defcAted.  Urban  persisted  in  his  opposition,  and  was  pre- 
pxnng  to  excommunicate  the  Emperor,  when  the  fatal  news 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Cbrtsiian  power  in  ihe  East  came  as  ■ 
thundercUp.  A  few  days  later  Urban  died  (loth  October 
1 187),  and  his  successor  Gregory  viii.  ( October- Decern ber 
11S7)  strove  to  unite  Europe  in  a  new  Crusade,  (j„goty 
and  dying  after  a  few  weeks,  the  next  Pope,  viii.,  na?. 
Clement  III  {1157-1191)  removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute by  depriving  Folmar  of  his  archbisliopric,  cicmtDitil.. 
and  by  promising  to  crown  Henry.  Henry  the  "St-i'S"- 
Lion  atoned  for  his  new  treason  by  a  new  exile.  The 
younger  son  o(  Frcderiik,  Frederick,  now  received  the  duchy 
of  Swabia,  in  succession  to  Frederick  of  Rothenbtirg.  Peace 
was  thoroughly  restored,  and  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
established  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  In  Italy  order  was 
again  secured.  Since  the  death  of  Alexander  111.,  the  Popes 
had  mainly  lived  in  northern  Italy,  but  in  1188  Cleinenl  ni. 
was  restored  10  Rome.  His  successor  Celestine  lit.  (1191- 
1198)  lived  peacefully  in  the  capital,  but  the  Senate  still 
ruled  Rome  and  not  the  Pope. 

Once  more  master  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the  old  Emperor 
ihowed  his  imperial   position  in   its  most  ideal  aspect  by 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  European 
roovemenL    In  1187  Saladin  conquered  Jerusalem  nc.ihof 
from    the    Christians,  and   a   mighty  crusading  ^"""iti^ 
ttD{iulse  lan  for  a  third  time  throughout  Europe. 
At  Easter  1188,  I  rcderick  once  more  look  the  Cross,  and 
teaving  the  Cxsar  Henry  as  regent,  left  Germany  in  May  1 1 89. 
In  Jane  1190  he  perished  in  Cilicia,  without  having  ever 
tcaiJicd  his  goal. 

Ragewin,  the  biographer  of  Frederick,  minutely  describes 
his  person  and  character.  His  stature  was  nut  above  the 
middle  height,  but  his  frame  was  elegant  and  pndcHikt 
well  pfoportioned.  Flowing  yellow  hair  curled  «•'•'""'• 
o?er  bii  brow  and  almost  conccjlcd  his  ears,  and  his  close- 
reddish   tieard  gave  him  his  familiar  sunuune  of 
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Barbarossa.  His  eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  his  nose  well 
shaped,  and  his  whole  countenance  joyous  and  meiry.  His 
throat  and  neck  were  somewhat  thicL  His  milk-white  skin 
easily  reddened,  not  through  anger  but  from  modesty.  His 
gait  was  firm  and  regular,  and  bis  habit  of  body  vigorous. 
His  voice  was  clear  and  full.  He  enjoyed  excellent  health 
but  for  chronic  attacks  of  fever.  He  was  chaste,  honotmiblev 
just  and  religious.  He  was  assiduous  at  divine  worships 
devout  in  his  behaviour  in  church,  and  very  respectful  to  the 
clergy,  regularly  putting  aside  a  tenth  of  his  income  for  pious 
and  charitable  objects.  A  mighty  warrior,  he  only  rejoiced 
in  battle  because  victory  was  the  best  means  of  assuring  peace. 
He  was  zealous  in  his  attention  to  public  business,  and  kept 
in  his  hands  the  whole  strings  of  bis  policy.  He  delighted  in 
hunting,  and  was  able  to  lay  aside  his  royal  state  in  hours  of 
recreation  without  loss  of  dignity.  He  was  fond  of  reading 
history,  especially  the  story  of  his  great  predecessors  in  the 
Empire.  Speaking  eloquently  in  German,  he  could  under- 
stand Latin  better  than  he  could  talk  it  Simple  but  never 
negligent  in  his  personal  habits,  he  wore  the  ordinary  German 
dress.  He  spent  much  money  on  buildings,  especially  in 
restoring  ancient  palaces  in  Germany  and  Italy.  His  greatest 
ambition  was  to  restore  the  Roman  Empire  to  its  pristine 
glory.  During  his  reign  both  Germany  and  Italy  enjoyed  a 
prosperity  and  peace  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers. 
Agriculture  flourished  :  commerce  took  a  mighty  impetus :  the 
towns  became  wealthy  and  self  governing,  and  secured  for 
themselves  as  strong  a  position  as  the  barons  and  bishops 
within  the  political  system  of  feudalism.  A  German  national 
literature  attested  the  growth  of  German  national  conscious- 
ness. The  NiebelungenlUd  took  its  modem  form,  and  its 
heroes,  by  their  strange  medley  of  chivalry  and  violence,  well 
represent  the  ideals  of  the  i^e.  The  Minnesinger  began 
their  songs,  and  the  rhymed  Kaisercromk  brought  home  to  all 
the  mighty  deeds  of  former  Emperors.  In  later  times,  when 
the  seeds  of  disunion  sown  by  the  great  Emperor's  policy 
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had  brou^t  forth  their  fruits,  men  looked  back  to  the  age     / 
of  Barbarossa  with  admiration  and  longing.    A  strange  legend  / 
ultimately  grew  that  Frederick  was  not  dead  but  sleeping,  and 
that  in  due  time  he  would  again  appear  to  restore  peace  and 
justice,  and  again  realise  in  his  own  person  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 


psitiOD  n. 


CHAPTER    XI 


FRANCE,  NORMANDY,  AND  ANJOU,  AND  THE  BEGINNINOS 
OP  THE  GREATNESS  OP  THE  CAPETUN  MONARCHY 

(iio8-ii89)> 

Contrast  between  French  and  German    Ualory—Chtnu^a  and    Policj  d 
Louit  vi.~Sugcr~The  Conquest  of  the   Koja]  Domain  —  Loui*  vi.'t 

relaiioQS  wilb  Normandy,  England,  Blols,  and  Aquitalne — L^oois  VL'i 
dealings  sriih  the  Church  and  the  Tosims  :  Character  of  Loiiis  tii. — The 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign— Divorce  from  Eleanor  of  Aquilaine— Rise  of 
Blms  and  Anjou— The  Ri»ahy  of  Louis  vii.  and  Henry  u.— Progress  of 
tbe^onarchy  under  Louis  vii. — The  early  years  of  Philip  Augustui — 
(      Deatirind  dideafpt  Henry  u. 

While  the  impeml  rulers  of  Germany  lavished  their  resource! 
on  the  pursuit  of  impossible  ideals,  the  kings  of  France 
Conirait  worked  up  their  way  frotn  small  beginnings  to  the 
between  the  posse!>sion  of  great  power.  In  the  beginning  of 
French°«Dd  ^^^  twelfth  centuiy  there  could  be  no  effective 
Oerinan  Comparison  between  the  insignificance  of  Philip  i. 
Hiatoty.  jj„(j    j[jg  grandeur    of    Henry    iv.   even    in   the 

moments  of  his  worst  difficulties.  Before  the  century  was 
out,  the  power  of  Philip  Augustus  was  worthy  to  rival  that 
of  Henry  vi.,  and  a  few  years  later  triumphed  in  the  held 
over  all  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire. 

>  Besides  M.  Lachaire's  Instilutiens  Motmrikiijues,  his  Limit  VJ.  le 
Grot,  Annaltt  </i  $a  vit  it  dt  tan  tigm  and  his  Etuda  lur  let  atlts  dt 
Limit  f//., are  of  capital  importanceforthispeiiod.  Haxk't  Sttidien  mr 
Ctichiehtt  Ludvsigs  VII.  ven  Fmninieh,  and  Delisle's  Catakgtitiia  Acta 
<U  Pkilifpe  Augutla,  well  illustrate  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter.  Hulton's 
short  Philip  Augtului  ('  Foreign  Statesmen  Series ')  is  a  readable 
summary,  while  W.  Wallcer's  Oh  the  Iturtait  eftkt  Ktyal  Paaierin  F'otui 
Utidtr  Philip  Auguilui  is  also  useful.  Miss  Norjjile's  England  UHdtr 
Ih*  Angepin  Ktrtgi  is  fullett  for  (he  stiuale  of  France  and  Aiijoa. 
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The  reiga  of  Louis  vi.  (110S-1137)  marks  the  first  and 
Biosl  impoTtant  stage  in  this  development.  The  only  son  of 
Philip  I.  and  Bertha  of  Holland,  Louis  was  born  ch»racu 
in  toSt  and  brought  up  in  the  abbey  or  Saint-  aDdpaiicyoi 
Denis,  which  he  left  in  1092,  on  receiving  from  ^^''''V'- 
his  father  the  investiture  of  the  Vexin,  where  he  learnt  his 
fir>t  experience  in  war  and  statecraft  while  defending  his 
appanage  against  William  Rufus.  About  the  end  of  the 
century  he  was  associated  with  his  father  as  king-designate, 
and  for  the  next  eight  years  the  premature  infirmities  of 
Philip  I.  gave  I^juis  a  large  share  of  power.  On  Philip's 
death  in  July  1  loS,  he  was  at  once  crowned  king  at  Orleans. 

In  person  Louis  was  very  like  his  father,  with  his  great 
height,  t>ale  face,  and  the  excessive  corpulence  that  neither 
constant  activity  in  the  field  nor  unwearied  labours  in  the 
chase  could  subdne,  and  which  gave  him  his  almost  contem- 
porary Eiimame  of  the  Fat.  Like  his  father  also,  be  was 
greedy  and  sensual.  Bui  >viih  all  his  faults,  he  had  acquired 
at  Saint-Dcnia  the  softness  and  mildness  of  disposition  which 
was  bis  most  essential  charactt-nstic.  He  was,  moreover,  just, 
loyal,  and  upr^ht,  ever  preferring  to  reach  his  aims  by  simple 
and  direct  means  rather  than  by  craft  and  treachery.  'A 
mighty  athlete  and  an  eminent  gladiator,'  as  his  biographer 
caili  him,  he  was  constantly  engaged  fighting  from  youth 
upwarda,  and  never  abandoned  his  military  habits,  though 
at  the  age  of  forty-six  he  was  too  bulky  to  be  able  to  mount 
on  horseback.  His  nobk-s  disliked  him,  as  the  Normans 
disliked  Henry  i.,  for  his  love  of  men  uf  low  condition.  He 
*as  no  knight-errant,  but  a  shrewd  practical  warrior,  ever 
bent  on  maintaining  or  increasing  his  power,  and  making  the 
chief  object  of  his  activity  the  abasement  of  the  barons  of  the 
royal  domain  and  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  the  weak 
from  their  high-handed  violence.  He  also  carefully  watched 
the  ovetgrawn  power  of  the  great  feudatories.  Unlike  his 
bthcT,  Louis  kept  on  good  terns  with  the  Church,  posing  ai 
the  pfoleaoT  of  churchmen  from  the  hnitality  and  greed  of 
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the  lay  baronage.     He  was  ever  mindful  of  the  monks,  and 
never  lost  his  love  for  the  home  of  his  youth.    His  funoui 

minister  Suger  became,  in  1113,  Abbot  of  Saint- 

Dents,  and  the  relations  of  king  and  minister 
went  back  to  the  days  when  Louis  abode  within  the  great  abbey 
wheie  Suger,  a  boy  like  himself,  was  being  [>repaTed  for  the 
religions  vocation.  A  man  of  humble  origin,  small  and 
mean  appearance,  and  with  wretched  health,  but  restless,  inde- 
fatigable, clear-sighted  and  politic,  Suger's  brain  suggested  a 
subtle  policy  such  aa  the  rough  soldier-king  delighted  to  follow. 
Suger  accompanied  his  master  in  all  his  travels,  and  kept  so 
constantly  at  court  that  the  zealots  reproached  himwith  neglect- 
ing the  administration  of  hia  abbey.  In  Louis'  later  years  the 
influence  of  St.  Bernard  induced  the  statesman -monk  to  make 
the  reform  of  the  discipline  of  Saint-Denis  one  of  his  main 
objects  of  attention.  But  he  never  lost  his  influence  over 
Louis,  and  to  his  interest  in  Ihe  strong  Church  party  must 
be  largely  attributed  the  direction  of  Louis'  ecclesiastical 
policy.  After  the  king's  death,  Suger  wrote  his  biography, 
and  gave  us  the  clearest  notion  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
first  Capetian  king  who  approached  greatness.' 

There  was  a  real  danger  of  the  hereditary  domain  of  the 
Capetians  slipping  away  as  completely  from  the  control  ot 

the  house  of  Capet  as  the  more  remote  regions 
conquest  of  which  Only  acknowledged  the  king  as  suzerain, 
tbs  royri        The  proprietor  of  the  strong  tower  of  Montlh^ry 

could  block  the  road  between  Paris  and  Orleans, 
and  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  Isle  de  France,  the  most 
faithful  supporters  of  the  crown,  had  to  witness  the  constant 
aggressions  of  a  swarm  of  petty  tyrants.  It  was  an  everyday 
thing  for  the  local  lord  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  t  monas- 
tery, with  his  greedy  following,  steal  Ihe  wine,  com,  and 
cattle  of  the  hosts,  and  pollute  the  cloister  with  orgies  and 
bloodshed.  Conspicuous  among  these  high-born  brigands 
>  Viedt  Louis  U  Gres,^\^y\%'a.  Ed.  Molinierin  I^caid'a  CoUectioD  de 
lextel  pour  i«rvir  i  I'jtude  et  i  renseignement  de  Itiisloire, 
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were  Hugh  of  Le  Puiset,  the  tyrant  of  ihe  rich  plains  of  La 
Botucc,  and  Thomas  of  Marie,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Coucy,  and  the  cruellest  and  most  able  of  the  barons  of  the 
royal  domains.  Louis  vi.  ever  gladly  responded  to  the  com- 
plaints of  a  bishop  or  abbot  against  a  baronial  oppressor. 
He  led  countless  expeditions  against  the  barons  of  the  Isle 
de  France;  expeditions  which  were  individually  unimportant, 
bm  which  in  the  aggregate  completely  revolutionised  the 
position  of  (he  monarchy  within  its  domain.  He  was  as  a 
rule  successful,  though  his  task  was  complicated  by  his  insig- 
nificant enemies  rallying  to  their  support  more  formidable 
foes,  such  as  the  King  of  England  or  the  Count  of  Blois,  the 
most  rebellious  represent atives  of  the  great  feudatories. 
Confident  of  the  support  of  the  clerks,  the  townsfolk,  and 
the  lesser  people,  the  Icing  was  able,  by  his  vigour  and 
pcnistcncc,  to  crush  the  most  formidable  of  his  enemies. 
Hugh  du  Puiset,  after  repeated  defeats,  was  forced  to  betake 
himself  to  the  Holy  Land.  Thomas  de  Marie  died  a  defiant 
c^itive  of  the  prince  that  he  had  so  often  disobeyed.  Louis' 
numerous  campaigns  kept  clear  the  roads  that  united  the 
royal  towns,  such  as  Paris,  Ork^ans,  Bourges,  Sens,  Beauvais, 
Mantes,  Etampes,  Senlis,  Noyon,  Montreuil.  Before  bis 
death  the  baronage  of  the  domain  had  learnt  that  (he  king 
waa  no  mete  suzerain,  but  an  effective  ruler.  Moreover, 
Louis'  iriuiDphs  in  war  enabled  him  largely  to  dis|>ense  with 
the  disloyal  assemblies  of  magnates  who  had  claimed  to  direct 
hia  policy.  The  power  of  the  stale  fell  into  hands  ihai  l^uis 
could  trust,  like  Suger  and  the  bishops.  Among  bymen  the 
tlgronB  were  superseded  by  warriors  and  men  of  business, 
whose  whoTe  occupation  was  in  the  royal  household.  Three 
brothera  of  fhe  family  of  Garlande  had  among  the  knighu 
of  the  court  the  same  pre-eminence  that  Suger  had  among 
the  clerks ;  and  the  fourth  Garlande,  Stephen,  though  tonsured, 
■uoceeded  two  of  his  brothers  as  royal  seneschal,  and  waa 
the  only  cleric  who  ever  held  that  knightly  office. 

The  establishment  of  the   royal  authority  over  the  toyal 
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domain  was  but  analogous  to  the  process  which  was  going 
on  all  over  France,  and  making  the  chief  feudatories  of  the 
iMaitS^.  crown  centres  of  stronger  and  better  oiganised 
ud  the  e«"  patrimonies.     Each  of  the  leading  states  of  France 

*  °  ™'  had  become  more  self-centred,  more  concentrated 
within  its  own  resources.  As  a  natural  consequence  their 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  the  crown  assumed  % 
different  character.  Each  fief  lived  its  own  life  apart, 
and  followed  a  different  course  of  developmenL  Of  all 
the  French  kings  Louts  vi.  had  the  least  frequent  dealings 
with  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown.  What  relations  he 
had  remind  us  rather  of  international  than  of  domestic 
relations. 

In  1106  Henry  1.  of  England  became  Duke  of  Normandy 
by  the  defeat  of  his  brother  Robert  at  Tinchebrai,  and 
i^ouiiVi.  Louis  VI.  had  to  contend  for  the  greater  part  of 
■DdHenryi.  ijjg  jgign  against  him.  Before  long,  two  strong 
coalitions  were  formed  under  Louis  and  Henry.  Louis 
supported  the  rebellious  barons  of  Normandy,  who  hoped  to 
make  Robert's  son,  William  Clito,  their  duke,  and  ultimately 
found  more  powerful  allies  in  Baldwin  vii.  of  Flanders  and  in 
Bertrada's  son  by  Fulk  le  R^chin,  Fulk  v.,  Count  <^  Anjou. 
After  Baldwin's  death,  Louis  vi.  secured  the  succession  to 
Flanders  for  Charles  of  Denmark,  whose  brief  reign  of 
peace,  justice,  and  benevolence  secured  for  him  the  title 
of  Charles  the  Good.  Charles's  murder  in  1117  filled  Europe 
with  horror.  Louis  prevailed  on  the  Flemings  to  accept 
William  Clito  as  their  next  count,  and  to  him  Thierry  of 
Alsace  became  a  rival  claimant.  The  Clito  died  in  iisS 
after  destroying  his  prospects  by  his  folly,  and  Louis  was 
now  forced  to  recognise  Thierry.  All  through  his  leign 
he  thus  exercbed  a  real  influence  over  the  course  of  Flemish 
affairs. 

Henry  of  England  was  equally  active  on  bis  side.  Be- 
sides his  Breton  vassals,  he  could  rely  upon  the  spedal 
enemies  of  Louis,  the  barons  of  the  Isle  de  France.     He 
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became  a.  warm  partisan  of  Thieiiy  <A  Alsace,  and  intrigued 
with  the  Flemish  townsfolk,  who  were  sddom  on  good  tennt 
f^^  _.  with  their  counts.  Abore  all  he  had  the  pown- 
■Dd  tb*  fill  SDppott  <A  his  nephews,  Theobald  it..  Count 
S™""*  '  of  Blois,  sninained  the  Great,  and  of  his 
younger  toother  Stephen,  who  through  his  wife 
had  become  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  was  later  to  become 
King  of  England.  Theobald  the  Great  was  a  much  abler 
man  than  his  brother,  and  the  most  rancorous  and  persistent 
of  Louis  Ti.'s  foes  among  the  leading  feudatories.  In  11x5 
he  once  more  united  the  counties  of  Blois  and  Champagne, 
so  that  he  could  attack  his  suzerain  both  from  the  south 
and  from  the  east.  But  tiie  most  powerfiil  combinations 
of  twelfth  century  diplomacy  proved  singularly  weak  when 
brought  into  action.  Almost  ceaseless  war  was  waged 
between  Louis  and  Theobald,  and  the  struggles  of  Louis  and 
Henry  were  only  less  constant.  The  desolating,  unending, 
purposeless,  and  unslcilful  warfare  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
utterly  fruitless  in  results.  It  was  enough  for  Louis  that, 
despite  some  defeats,  he  held  his  own  fairly  well. 

Before  the  end  of  Louis'  reign  new  complications  ensued. 
In  1 1 18,  finding  the  hostility  of  Anjou  a  chief  obstacle  in  the 
LouU  VI.  "^y  °f  his  plans,  Henry  i.  married  his  widowed 
daughter  and  heiress,  the  Empress  Matilda,  to 
Geoffrey,  the  son  and  heir  of  hia  old  enemy  Fulic 
of  Anjou.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  Angevin 
Empire  of  Henry  11.,  though  the  refusal  of  England  to  accept 
Matilda  as  Henry's  successor  in  1135  seemed  for  the  moment 
to  remove  any  imminent  danger.  While  England  received 
Stephen,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  established  himself  a  few  yean 
later  as  duke  of  Normandy.  Soon  after,  Stephen's  brother, 
Theobald  of  Blois,  made  his  peace  with  Louis.  More- 
over, two  years  later  Louis  negotiated  another  alUance  that 
seemed  to  offer  even  greater  prospects  to  the  heir  to  the 
French  throne.  On  Good  Friday  1137  William  x,  Count  of 
Poitou  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  died  on  pilgrimage.     He  was 
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the  lul  nule  of  bis  house,  and  his  daughter  Eleanor  suc- 
ceeded peaceably  to  his  great  inheritance;  William  had 
wished  that  his  daughter  should  many  Louis  the  Young, 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  his  suzerain.  In  a  few  months 
the  marriage  was  elTected.  The  vast  domains  of  Eleanor 
in  Poiiou,  Saintongc,  and  Guienne  at  once  doubled  the 
domain  of  the  crown,  and  made  the  young  Louis  immediate 
lord  of  most  of  tlie  great  barons  between  the  Loire  and  ihc 
Pyrenees.  But  so  long  as  the  interests  and  feelings  of  south 
and  north  were  so  ahsolutely  different,  it  was  no  great  gain 
to  a  king,  who  had  only  just  secured  the  overthrow  of  the 
fendal  castles  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  to  b^in  in  his  old  age 
K  similar  but  more  hopeless  struggle  on  the  Charente  and  the 
Dordogne. 

While  Philip  I.  kept  both  Rome  and  Cluny  in  check,  his 
BOO  became  the  stalwart  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
It  was  his  friendship  for  the  Church  that  con-  i^u„vi. 
quered  the  Isle  de  France  and  made  it  possible  >ndu>e 
for  Suget  to  serve  two  such  different  masters  as  *^'""^'^ 
Louii  VI.  and  St.  Beinaxd.  Louis  vi.  restored  the  strong 
*"'^MC  TFll?  '*'*  Papm-y  thai  prepared  the  way  for  the  time 
when  the  French  king  could  boast  that  he  was  '  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Church.'  He  ardently  supported  Innocent  it.  against 
Amcleina,  welcomed  Innocent  to  his  dominions,  and  attended 
the  Council  of  Sens  in  1131.  Nevertheless  he  did  not 
scruple  to  show  priests  and  monks  that  he  meant  10  be 
maa\a  in  hi^  own  kingdom,  making  bishops  as  well  as  barons 
respect  the  royal  justice,  and  never  relaxing  his  rights  over 
ecclesiastical  appointments.  Even  when  Suger  was  chosen 
abbot  by  the  over-zealous  monks  of  Sainl-Dcnis,  who  had 
neglected  to  wail  for  the  King's  auihonsntion  to  elect,  Louis, 
though  he  confirmed  the  election,  put  in  prison  the  monks 
who  brought  him  the  newsof  thnr  brethren's  unconstitutional 
haste.     Loois  quarrelled  with    leading   bishops   like    Ivo  of 

£«nd  Henry  of  Sens.    Indignation  at  Louis' Ucalment 
albojft  drew  Bernard  from  his  retreat  to  denounce  ■ 
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king  who  'persecuted  not  so  much  bishops,  as  the  leal  for 
justice,  and  the  habit  of  religion  which  he  finds  in  them.' 
But  these  examples  of  friction  were  exceptional.  If  the  clergy 
would  but  accept  his  authority,  they  could  have  no  better 
friend  than  Louis  vl  And  besides  his  alliance  with  the 
Church,  Louis  vi.  drifted  gradually  into  an  alliance  with  the 
lesser  people,  which  reminds  us  of  the  constant  champim- 
■hip  by  the  Norman  kings  of  England  of  the  popular 
as  against  the  feudal  party.  The  better  peace  that  now 
prevailed  throughout  France  made  town  life,  trade  and  com- 
merce, possible  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  rough  times 

TtHi  of   absolute    feudal    anarchy.     The    commuoal 

commuDBi  movement  was  now  beginning  in  northern 
""'"  France,  and  though  the  king  was  far  from 
being,  as  the  older  historians  make  him,  the  '  enfranchiser 
of  the  communes,'  he  was  at  least  not  fiercely  hostile  to  the 
less  revolutionary  sides  of  the  new  movement.*  He  issued 
a  large  number  of  charters  to  towns  and  villages  under 
ecclesiastical  control]^' wKTcTii  though  meant  to  help  the 
Church,  also  tended  to  help  forward  the  municiptal  move- 
ment Even  more  than  this,  his  zeal  to  uphold  sound  justice 
was  an  incalculable  boon  to  his  people.  The  simple  peasants 
saw  in  the  good  king  a  wonder-worker  and  a  tbaumatuigist, 
and  were  ready  to  give  almost  divine  honours  to  the  prince 
whom  they  celebrated  as  '  the  Justiciar.' 

Ill  health  and  anxiety  wore  out  the  health  and  spirits  of 
Louis.  His  last  days  were  full  of  trouble.  He  desired  to 
retire  to  the  home  of  his  youth  clad  in  the  Benedictine  garb, 
but  he  was  too  ill  to  be  able  to  realise  his  wish.  He  died  at 
Paris  almost  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  lamenting  with  his 
last  breath  that  it  was  not  the  lot  of  man  to  combine  the 
enei^y  of  youth  with  the  experience  of  age. 

Louis  VII.,  sumamed  the  Young,  the  eldest  of  the  five  sons 
that  Adelaide  of  Maurienne  bore  to  her  busband,  had  already, 

>  See  on  this  subject  Luchaiie'c  £4$  Cfrnmufuifranfaiitt  &  Npoqm*  4tt 
C^IUtu  dirati. 
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when  *  child  nine  years  old,  been  crowned  at  Reims  by 
Innocent  11.  He  was  still  in  his  new  Aquitanian  domains 
when  his  father's  death  gave  him  the  exclusive  ch«>w!i»fof 
rule  over  France.  Sugerandlheoiherministers  of  Loonvii. 
the  old  king  did  their  best  to  carry  on  still  further  the  policy 
which  had  so  much  improved  the  position  of  the  French 
monarchy.  But  I^uis  vii.  was  very  unworthy  to  continue  the 
work  of  his  strong  and  vigorous  father.  He  is  praised  by  the 
chroniclers  for  his  honesty,  simplicity,  and  benevolence.  He 
was  a  fair  soldier,  but  his  love  of  peace  made  him  reluctant 
lo  assume  the  sword,  and  his  weakness  and  indecision  of 
character  often  led  him  into  deceit  and  double-dealing.  The 
chief  [>ositive  trait  in  bts  disposition  was  a  rigid  and  monastic 
piety,  which  kept  his  private  life  pure,  but  led  lo  scruples  of 
conscience  and  hesitation  in  conduct  that  not  a  little  unfitted 
him  for  the  rude  tasks  of  kingship.  The  feudal  party  soon 
realised  his  weakness,  and  Suger  found  that  the  work  of  Louis 
the  Fat  had  to  be  done  over  again.  If  the  petty  lords  of  the 
Isle  de  France  were  still  kept  in  check,  the  independent  great 
nasals  soon  began  to  enlarge  their  pretensions.  It  was  a 
time  of  feudal  reaction  all  over  Europe.  The  weak  Stephen 
had  succeeded  Henry  1.,  'the  lion  of  righteousness,'  in 
Engbnd.  Connd  ul,  the  slave  of  the  Church,  had  re- 
placed the  ca[tahle  but  limited  Lothair  of  Supplinburg.  Under 
Louis  VII.  the  same  tendencies  mnnifested  themselves  in 
France.  It  «pcsks  well  for  Louis  vi.  and  Suger  that  it  was  a 
period  of  stagnation  rather  than  of  positive  reaction  in  the 
fonuncs  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  first  ten  years  of  Louis  vii.'s  reiRn  were  filled  with 
petty  and  pur])0selcss  wars.     In  his  leal  to  assert  the  rights 

of  his  wife,   Louis  spent  much   time  south  of  .,^   . 

,  ,  ,  -  >.  ifi*  nnrtwB 

the  Loire  to  the  neglect  of  his  more  immediate   yi.r*  ot 
interests  in  northern  France.     Besides  useful  but    '-'"^*  ^'-• 
not  very  fruitful  efforts  to  carry  out  in  Eleanor's 
domains  the  policy  of  his  father  in  the  Isle  de  France,  Louii 
led,  in  1141,  an  opedition  against  the  Count  of  Toulooar, 
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Atpbonse  Jordan,  who  had  refused  the  homage  claimed  from 
him  to  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  city  of  Toulouse  offered 
him  a  vigorous  aod  successful  resistance,  and  the  first  direct 
action  of  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  in  Languedoc  did  not 
increase  the  prestige  of  the  royal  power.  Nor  were  afiairs  in 
the  north  much  more  favourable.  All  his  monastic  virtues  did 
not  prevent  him  quanelling  with  Innocent  II.,  who  had  con- 
Gecratcd  Peter  de  la  Cb&tre  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges 
despite  the  strenuouB  efforts  of  the  king  to  prevent  his 
election  (1141).  As  Louis  would  not  yield,  Innocent  excom- 
municated him,  declaring  that  he  was  a  child  who  had  to  be 
taught  the  lesson  of  not  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Bernard  re-echoed  the  thunders  of  the  Pope,  though  Suger 
remained  true  to  his  master.  Graver  danger  set  in  when 
Theobald  of  Champagne,  who  up  to  this  point  had  remained 
on  good  terms  with  Louis,  took  up  the  cause  of  Peter  de  U 
Chitre,  and  gave  him  a  refuge  within  his  dominions.  Louis 
indignantly  went  to  war  against  Theobald  and  invaded  Cham- 
pagne. In  the  course  of  the  campaign  that  ensued  the  king 
captured  Vitry  by  assault  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  the 
church,  packed  with  fugitive  townspeople,  was  set  on  fire,  aod 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  believed 
to  have  perished  in  the  flames.  Louis,  terribly  shocked  at  the 
sacrilege  and  slaughter,  soon  sought  peace  both  with  the 
Church  and  with  Theobald,  and  allowed  Peter  de  la  Chitre  to 
take  possession  of  his  see.  Vitry  was  restored  to  Theobald, 
and  Celestine  il,  who  had  now  succeeded  the  truculent 
Innocent,  made  no  difficulty  in  absolving  Louis  (1144).  Bat 
the  massacre  at  Vitry  still  weighed  on  the  king's  conscience, 
and  led  him  to  seek  expiation  by  taking  the  crusader's  vow. 
In  1 147  Louis  and  Eleanor  set  out  for  the  Second  Crusade. 
The  disasters  and  miseries  of  that  fatal  expedition  have 
Th  sccBnd  been  already  chroniclcd  [sce  pages  191-193].  Is 
Cnitmdc,  115O)  Louis  Came  back  humiliated  and  defeated. 
iM7-"so-  During  his  absence  the  aged  Suger  bad  Striven 
with  all  his  might  to  uphold  the  royal  authority,  though  be 
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had  disapproved  of  the  king's  crusading  project,  and  never 
ccawd  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  return. 
His  fears  were  more  than  justified,  for  all  ihe  spirits  of  dis- 
order look  advantage  of  Louis'  absence  to  disturb  the  realm. 
It  was  proposed  to  depose  Louis  in  favour  of  hia  brother 
Robert,  Count  of  Dreux.  The  return  of  the  discredited  king 
wjs  quickly  followed  by  the  death  of  Suger  (1151).  With 
him  expired  the  last  hope  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  national 
dcrelopment  at  which  he  had  so  long  laboured.  To  the  first 
great  error  of  the  Crusade  Louis  now  added  his  second  mis- 
take of  repudiating  his  wife.  In  both  cases  the  king  put  hts 
personal  feeling  above  the  interest  of  his  house  and  realm. 
A«  his  aljsence  on  crusade  led  to  a  new  wave  of  feudil  anarchy, 
»o  his  divorce  helped  on  Ihe  growth  of  the  great  Angevin 
power,  which  was,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  put  an  insurmount- 
able olwtacle  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  relations  between  Louis  and  Eleanor  had  long  been 
strained.  Aflet  many  years  of  barrenness,  the  two  children 
which,  as  it  was  believed,  came  to  the  pair  as  the  t)ivor«  or 
resaltof  Ihe  prayers  of  St.  Bernard,  were  both  girls,  i-«"'"Vir. 
aj)d  Louis  ardently  desired  a  son  and  successor.  atAquiuiiM, 
Thete  waa,  moreover,  a  strange  contrast  of  char-  "s*- 
actcf  between  ihe  weak,  pious,  and  ^hifiy  king  and  the  fierce, 
imperious,  and  ambitious  queen.  New  grounds  of  dispute 
arose  during  the  Crusade,  when  Eleanor  strove  to  divert  the 
French  host  from  their  projected  march  to  Jerusalem  in  order 
that  iti  presence  might  support  her  uncle  Raymond  of  Aniioch 
in  his  schemes  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  princip.iliiy. 
The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  liecanie  so  bnd  that  Suger 
wrote  imploring  the  king  to  conceal  his  anger  againsi  the 
queen.  After  their  return  to  France  nothing  but  the  influ- 
cfKc  of  Sugcr  prevented  a  breach.  Soon  after  his  death,  the 
qneatioa  of  divorce  was  formally  raised.  St.  Bernard,  still 
omnipotent  over  l>^iiis'  mind,  approved  the  step.  In  March 
1 15*  >  charch  council  held  at  Beaugcncy  annulled  the  marriago 
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on  the  ground  of  consanguinity.  Eleanor  withdrew  to  her 
own  dominions,  which  were  now  again  separated  from  the 
French  crown.  Anxious  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  spite  her 
forjner  husband,  she  offered  herself  in  marriage  to  young 
Henry  of  Anjou.  At  Whitsuntide  their  marriage  at  Poitiers 
exposed  the  French  monarchy  to  the  gTarest  danger.  So 
Th.  riw  «rf  '""K  **  ^^  «•>>**"  fiefs  were  held  by  separate  and 
tbe  HoBH  rival  houses  it  was  not  impossible  for  the  crown 
afBiDB.  jq  Jjqjj  j^^  ^^^  against  them,  but  an  a^ET^atkNi 
of  several  great  fiefs  into  the  same  hands  might  easily  set  up  a 
rival  power  whose  forces  could  overbalance  the  scanty  strength 
of  the  king.  Tbe  union  of  Chartres,  Blois,  and  Champagne 
under  Theobald  the  Great  had  been  the  gravest  obstacle  to 
the  plans  of  Louis  vi.  The  establishment  of  Theobald's 
younger  brother  in  Boulogne,  Normandy,  and  England  would 
have  heen  even  more  dangerous  but  for  the  incompetence  erf 
Stephen.  Side  by  side  with  the  union  of  several  fiefs  under  the 
house  of  Blois,  was  the  union  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Normandy, 
brought  about  by  the  policy  of  Henry  i.  in  marrying  his 
daughter,  the  Empress  Matilda,  to  Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Fulk 
of  Anjou.  These  two  amalgamations  neutralised  each 
other,  when  the  accession  of  Stephen  to  England  and  Nor- 
mandy brought  the  old  interests  of  Blois  and  Anjou  into 
fierce  antagonism,  and  for  a  time  neither  side  won  a  pre- 
ponderating position  over  the  other.  Though  Matilda  the 
Empress  failed  to  conquer  England,  her  husband  established 
himself  in  Normandy,  and  in  1144  received  frop  Louis  vti. 
the  formal  investiture  of  the  duchy.  In  ti49  Geoffrey  and 
The  powth  Matilda  handed  over  their  Norman  daims  to  their 
arAojan.  son  Heniy,  now  sixteen  years  old.  In  September 
1151  the  death  of  Geoffrey  made  Henry  Fitz- Empress  (so  tbe 
young  prince  was  commonly  described)  sole  lord  of  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  Anjou  now  rapidly  prevailed 
over  Blois.  Young  as  he  was,  Henry  had  already  a  chaiacter 
and  a  policy.  After  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  he  had 
a  position  in  France  far  stronger  than  that  of  King  Louis 
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Mtrself;  fiom  ibe  Somme  to  ihe  Pyrenees,  from  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  lo  the  mountains  of  Aiivergne,  Henry  and  Eleanor 
ruled  directly  or  indirectly  over  Ihe  fairest  half  xh«  Empm 
of  Fr»ncc,  Two  years  later,  the  death  of  Stephen  ofHtnryti. 
made  Henry  King  of  England  In  115S  Henry  added 
10  his  possession  the  county  of  Nantes  and  re-enforced 
the  old  Norman  claims  of  overlordship  over  Duke  Cunan  of 
Brittany.  Later  he  secured  the  hand  of  Constance,  Conan's 
daiighlcrand  heiress,  for  his  second  son  Geoffrey,  nhoin  1171 
[leacefully  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  Duke  of  Brittany. 
Henry  was  equally  successful  in  realising  the  many  pretensions 
of  Eleanor  over  the  lands  of  south-western  France,  In  ■  158 
Eleanor's  claims  10  overlordship  over  the  county  of  Toulouse 
led  Henry  10  lead  an  expedition  against  Count  Raymond  v., 
who  had  succec<ied  his  fatht-r  Alphonse  in  1148,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  Constance,  sister  of  Louis  vii.,  and  widow  of 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  King  Stephen's  son,  had  united  himself 
against  the  Angevin  with  the  houses  of  France  and  Blois.  The 
pergonal  inier\-cntion  of  King  Louis  saved  Raymond  from  abso- 
lute submission,  though  the  peace  transferred  C^ors  and  the 
Quercy  from  Toulouse  lo  the  duchy  of  Aijuitaine.  In  1173 
Henry  accomplished  his  purpose.  Henceforth  the  county  of 
Toulome,  with  its  dependencies  tlie  Rouergue  and  the  Albi- 
gcois,  tjccnme,  by  Raymond's  submis<iiun,  recognised  depend- 
encies of  Aquitaine.  With  equal  energy  Henry  pressed  bis 
claims  lo  overlordship  over  Berri,  where  his  aggressions  were 
particularly  unwelcome  by  reason  of  the  large  strip  of  royal 
domain  which  nui  from  Uourgcs  southward.  Henry,  also 
revived  successfully  the  old  AquiLinian  claim  to  the  overlord- 
ship of  Auvergne,  while  his  alliance  with  the  rising  house 
of  Mauricnne,  now  Counts  of  Savoy,  gave  him  some  com- 
mand of  the  upper  Rhone  valley  and  the  chief  jiasscs  over 
the  Alps.  1'bc  extraordinary  ability  of  Henry  made  his  com- 
manding poKition  Ihe  more  formidable.  He  was  no  mere 
fegdal  chief  like  the  Counts  of  Blois,  but  a  statesman  capable 
I   of  batlding  up  a  mighly  empire. 
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After  the  consolidation  of  the  Angerin  Empire,  Louis  had 
to  watch  narrowly  the  actions  of  a  vassal  more  powerful 

than  himself.  Before  long  war  became  almost 
Loid*'vn.  chronic  between  him  and  Henry.  It  was  not 
■■"'  that  constant  efforts  were  not  made  to  secure  peace 

and  alliance.  Henry  married  his  eldest  son  to 
Louis'  daughter,  Ma^ret,  receiving  as  her  marriage  portion 
the  long-coveted  possession  of  the  Vexin.  In  1 163  Louis  vn. 
and  Henry  again  made  common  cause  in  bvour  of  Alex- 
ander rir.  against  the  Anripope  [see  page  257],  During 
his  exile  in  France  Alexander  frequented  the  dominions  of 
Henry  as  much  as  he  did  those  of  Louis.  It  was  in  Henry's 
town  of  Tours  that  the  council  assembled  that  excommtmi- 
cated  the  Antipope.  Henry  seemed  too  strong  to  make  direct 
resistance  of  much  avail. 

Before  long  Henry  11.  fell  into  his  quarrel  with  Archbishop 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  which  gave  Louis  an  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  rival's  difficulties,  by  giving  as  much  support  as 
he  could  to  his  enemies.  After  Thomas's  death  Louis  fotmd 
an  even  better  way  of  effecting  this  purpose  by  forcing  Heiuy 
to  divide  his  dominions  among  his  sons,  and  then  fomenting 
the  discord  that  soon  burst  out  between  Henry  and  his  wife 
and  children.  In  riyo  the  young  Henry,  Louis'  son-in-law, 
was  crowned  joint  king  with  his  father,  after  the  French  fashioa 
Geoffrey  was  already  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  in  1173  Richard, 
the  third  son,  was  enthroned  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  be- 
trothed to  Alice,  Louis  vii.'s  younger  daughter.  Louis  soon 
persuaded  the  vain  and  weak  Henry  iii. — so  he  was  often  styled 
— to  make  common  cause  with  him  against  his  father.  In 
TheWarot  ^173  a  well  deviscd  conspiracy  burst  forth  against 
iin  and  iij^.  the  power  of  Henry  ii.  The  feudal  party  in 
England  and  Normandy,  the  King  of  Scots,  and  Henry's 
discontented  vassals  in  Britain,  made  common  cause  with 
Louis  VII.  and  the  younger  King  Henry  against  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  Capetian  house.  The  vassals  of  France,  who 
feared    Henry  more   than   Louis,  joined   the    confederacy, 
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End  »t  ihcir  ht-ad  were  Geoffrey  of  Brittany  and  Richard 
of  Aquitaine,  and  even  Queen  Eleanor  herself.  Among 
Louis'  greater  vassals  Philip  of  Alsace  (son  of  Thierry  of 
Alsace),  Count  of  Flinders,  entered  into  the  league.  So 
did  the  sons  of  Theobald  theGreat— Henry  the  LI  beraJ,  Count 
of  Champagne,  and  Theobald  v.,  the  Good,  Count  of  Blois, 
both  married  to  Louts  vii.'s  daughters.  The  representative 
of  the  younger  htanch  of  Blois,  the  Count  of  Flanders' 
brother,  who  ruled  Boulogne  as  the  husband  of  King 
Stephen's  daughter  Mary,  also  look  up  the  herei^litary  policy 
of  his  house.  The  good  luck  and  the  genius  of  Henry  pre- 
vaik-d  over  Louis  and  his  associates,  and  in  1174  peace 
was  patched  up  on  conditions  that  left  matters  much  as 
ihcy  had  been  before  the  war.  Eleanor  of  Aquilaine,  cap- 
tured at  she  was  endeavouring  to  escape  to  her  divorced 
husband's  court,  was  the  chief  sufferer.  Slie  was  immured  in 
a  prison,  from  which  she  hardly  escaped  during  the  rest  of 
Henry  ii.'s  life. 

In  the   last  seven  years  of  his   life  Louis  vit.    made  no 
sensible  advance  against  Henry  it.,  but  though  beaten  in  the 
field,  he  hnd  broken  up  the  unity  of  the  Angevin    f>ro(nH 
power,  and  could  still  count  upon  the  support  of  jl'^^ 
the  sons  of  his   enemy.       His   reiL;n    ended   as   anitar 
inglortously  as  it  had  begun.     Nevertheless,  the   '-"»i«vii. 
constant  interest  of  the  king  in  the  policy  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  monarchy  was  a  step  forward  in  the  royal  opera- 
lions.    The  intervention  of  I^uis  In  Toulouse,  in  Auvetgne, 
IB    Burgundy,   though    not    always  successful,    marked   an 
ftdvaocc  over  the  tncuriousncss  and  indifference  of  his  father's 
icigo  ID  matters  not  directly  concerning  the  domain.     He 
even  looked  beyond   his  kingdom  into  the  Arclate,  where 
Darbannia's  coronation  in  1178  was  a  source  ol  inquietude 
U  bim.     Moreover,  Louis  vii.'s  constant  friendship  for  ibe 
Chnrcb  stood   him    in  good  stead  in  his   dealings  with  his 
fcmoto  vassals.     His  pilgrimages  to  distant  shrines,  to  Sl 
jaxDca  of  Compostella,  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  to  the 

ntBtoD  It.  T 
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new  sbrine  of  St  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  spread  his  fame. 
The  younger  monastic  orders,  especially  the  Cistercians  and 
the  Carthusiaos,  were  his  enthusiastic  friends,  and  the 
unostentatious  and  timid  support  of  a  crowd  of  bishops 
and  abbots  gave  Louis  til's  reign  its  peculiar  position  in 
history.  The  chronicler  tells  us  how,  in  Louis  vii.'s  days, 
war  was  rare,  and  the  realm  ruled  peacefully  and  strenuously; 
many  new  towns  established,  and  ancient  ones  increased; 
many  forests  were  cut  down ;  and  divers  orders  of  religion 
marvellously  multiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  land. 

Louis  Til.  was  thrice  married.     His  first  two  wives  brought 
him  daughters  only.     Eleanor  of  Aquilaine's  ctiildien,  Mary 

and  Alice,  became  the  wives  of  the  two  brothers, 
■gB,and  Henry  of  Champagne  and  Theobald  of  Blois. 
doth  of  Constance  of  Castile,  Louis'  second  wife,  was  the 

mother  of  Margaret,  ai^erwards  wife  of  the  young 
king,  Henry  iii.,  and  of  another  Alice,  long  betrothed  to  his 
brother,  Richard  of  Aquitaine.  Fourteen  days  after  Constance's 
death,  Louis  vii.  married  his  third  wife,  Alice  or  Adela  of 
Champ^ne,  sister  of  his  sons-in-law,  Henry  the  Liberal 
and  Theobald  the  Good.  For  five  years  they  had  no 
children,  and  Louis,  fearing  the  division  of  his  kingdom 
between  his  daughters,  longed  earnestly  for  a  son.  He 
visited  Citeaux,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
General  Chapter  that  was  in  session,  and  only  rose  when  he 
had  been  assured  that  God  would  soon  answer  his  prayers. 
In  August  1165  the  long-wished-for  son  was  bom  at  Paris, 
amidst  heartfelt  rejoicings,  and  was  christened  Philip,  but  soon 
became  known  by  the  surnames  '  Godgiven '  and  '  Augustus.' 
When  Philip  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  Louis  tii.  was 
stricken  with  paralysis.  On  All  Saints'  Day  11 79,  he  was 
crowned  joint-king  at  Reims  by  his  mother's  brother.  Arch- 
bishop William  of  filois.  In  September  1180  the  old  king 
died,  and  Philip  Augustus  became  sole  King  of  France. 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  11.,  the  fierce 
factions  that  had  raged  round  the  death-bed  of  Louis  vii. 
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were  continued.  The  chief  influences  to  which  the  boy-king 
WU  exposed  were  those  of  Philip  of  Flanders,  and  of  ihe 
bouse  of  Blois.  Philip  of  Alsace  had  shown  more  thun  Ihe 
usual  energy  and  skill  of  a  feudal  prince  in  his  administra- 
tkm  of  Flanders.  He  is  celebrated  in  Flemish  history  as 
the  founder  of  ports  and  cities,  the  grantor  of  charters  of 
Ubertiefl,  the  maker  of  canals,  the  cultivator  of  sandy  heaths 
ind  barren  marshes,  the  strong  administmtor,  the  vigilant 
iqdiolder  of  law,  the  friend  and  patron  of  poets  and 
romancers.  He  also  laboriously  built  up  a  great  family 
eoBBection,  from  which  he  hoped  to  establish  a  power  such 
at  migbt  rival  the  aggregated  liefs  of  Blois  or  Thoariy 
Anjou,  and  might  well  have  anticipated  the  later  EJIf^"* 
ni^uu  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  Bavarian  and  Ancnitui. 
Buigundian  houses.  Himself  lord  of  Glanders  and  "**"•». 
Artois,  Philip  became,  by  his  marri:ige  with  Is.-ibella  of  Ver- 
maodois,  the  descendant  of  Hugh  the  Great  the  Crusader, 
Count  of  Amiens  and  Vcmiandois.  His  nephew  Baldwin 
wfts  Count  of  Hainaiili.  His  brother  Matthew  and  his  niece 
Ida  were  Jn  succcssicm  Count  and  Countess  of  Itoulogne. 
Moreover,  Philip  was  the  most  trusted  couttscllor  of  the  old 
■ge  of  Louis  vii.,  and  the  godfather  of  Philip  Augustus.  Just 
before  Louts'  death  his  influence  was  confirmed  by  the 
ntam^e  of  his  niece,  Isabella  of  Hainauli,  to  the  young  king. 
Being  childless,  he  promised  that  after  his  death  Artois  shotild 
go  to  his  niece  and  her  husband. 

The  house  of  Blois  had  hoped  much  from  the  accession 
of  a  king  whose  mother  was  a  Champenoisc.  But  Philip 
of  Flanders  chased  Adcia  of  Champai^ne  from  the  court, 
and  showed  a  fierce  hostility  to  her  brothers.  Theobald  o( 
Blots  and  Henry  of  Chamftagnc  were  forced  to  make  alliance 
with  their  old  enemy,  Henry  of  Anjou.  Willinm  of  Reims,  dis- 
gusted that  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  was  called  upon  to  crown 
the  new  queen,  strove  to  act  once  again  the  part  phyed 
by  Tbomas  of  Canterbury  when  the  younger  Henry  was 
crowned  by  R^cr  of  York.     War  seemed  imoiiacnl  between 
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the  two  Philips,  and  a  strong  coahtion  that  included  the  bouses 
of  Blois  and  Anjou,  and  a  vast  swann  of  smaller  feudatories, 
who  lejoiced  that  the  reign  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  bade  fair  to 
give  them  a  chance  of  striking  an  effectiTe  blow  against  the 
power  of  their  suzerain.  But  Philip  of  Flanders  pressed  his 
advantages  too  far.  A  natural  reaction  from  the  overbearing 
Count  of  Flanders  soon  drove  King  Philip  towards  bis  mother 
and  her  family.  Henry  of  Anjou's  mediation  patched  up 
peace  between  Philip  11.  and  his  mother's  kinsfolk,  and 
enabled  him  to  shake  off  his  dependence  on  Philip  of 
Flanders. 

Peace  did  not  last  very  long.  For  a  short  time  Henry  11. 
was  on  good  terms  with  the  French  king,  and  strove  to  per- 
suade him  to  associate  himself  with  the  declining  fortunes  of 
Henry  the  Lion,  and  swell  the  coalition  against  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  But  Philip  11.  gave  the  deposed  Saxon  no 
effective  help,  and  before  long  the  old  relations  were  restored. 
In  1183  Philip  was  again  backing  up  the  rebellious  sons  of 
Henry  11.  against  their  father,  though  the  sudden  death  of 
Henry,  the  young  king,  quickly  brought  this  stru^le  to  an  end. 
In  the  next  year,  1184,  Philip  went  to  war  against  Philip  of 
Flanders,  who  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Vermandois, 
in  1183,  had  kept  possession  of  her  lands,  which  Philip  11.  had 
declared  forfeited.  So  fierce  a  struggle  seemed  imminent  that 
the  Count  of  Flanders  was  glad  to  get  the  support  of  the  house 
of  Blois,  which  had  now  again  drifted  into  opposition  to  the 
king.  At  the  same  time  he  called  in  the  Emperor  as  a  counter- 
poise against  his  other  suzerain.  But  Philip  of  Flanders  was 
afraid  to  face  the  great  host  which  the  French  king  now 
turned  against  him.  He  sought  the  intervention  of  Henry  11., 
who,  in  November  1185,  personally  negotiated  the  peace  of 
Aumile,  by  which  the  Vermandois  was  added  to  the  royal 
domain,  and  the  promise  of  Artois  and  the  Somme  towns  at 
the  Count's  death  was  renewed.  It  was  the  first  real  triumph 
of  the  young  king's  reign. 

Flushe<l  by  his  success  against  Flanders,  Philip  11.  soon 
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lell  again  into  hostilities  against  Henry  11.  He  clamoured 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Vexin,  the  marriage  portion  of  his 
titter   Margaret,   widow  of  Henry  ihe    younger,  but  finally 


allowed  it  to  ti^main  in  the  English  king's  hanHs  as  the 
future  portion  for  bis  other  sister  Alice,  the  promised  bride  of 
Richard  of  Aqaiuine.  Bui  he  still  intrigued  acilTcly  with 
Henry'K  diUoyal  sonv     In  1  itl6  Ccoffrcy  of  Brittany  went  (O 
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Paris  to  plot  new  designs  gainst  his  father,  but  was  cut  off  bj 
fever  when  still  the  French  king's  guest  Projects  of  crasade 
delayed  foi  a  time  the  weaving  of  the  network  of  intrigue. 
But  in  1 1 89  Philip  again  found  Richard  at  war  against  his 
_  .  .  father.      A  sharp   campaign  was  fought,    which 

duthar       resulted   in  the  complete  defeat  of  Hemy  it., 
"fc''""    "''°  "^  'f^  J'^'y  *'*9   ^^  forced  to  make  a 
complete  submission  at   Colombiferes,  and  died 
two  days  afterwards.      It  was  the  second  great  triumph  of 
Philip's  reign.    Though  the   Angevin  heritage  passed  un- 
impaired to  Richard,  the  new  king  was  not  statesman  enough 
long  to  keep  together  so  precarious  an  inheritance.     Hence- 
forth  the  advantage  was  increasingly  on  Philip's 
thiTbird     side.    The  call  to  the  Third  Crusade  postponed 
'^™"'**>      the  inevitable  struggle  between  them.     But  the 
historian  of  France  may  well  pause  at  the  death 
of  Henry  11.      The  period  of  struggling  and  waiting  was 
now  almost  over.    In  the  later  and  more  brilliant  portion  of 
his  reign,  the  conqueror  of  Philip  of  Alsace  and  Henry  of 
Anjou  had  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  his  victories.    Yet  the 
future  position  of  France  was  already  assured  in  the  year  that 
saw  the  death  of  the  most  resourceful  of  her  enemies. 


F.uiope  in  1 187— Prepanuioni  for  the  Third  Cnisade— Ciusade  and  Death  □! 
Frcdaick  Ehiborossa— Denmeiion  o(  Ibf  German  Arm;  -  Cruude  ol 
Philip  11.  and  Richud  t.— Truce  wiib  Saladin—The  Reign  of  Henry  VL 
— Htarj'i  Coionation  anit  lint  Iialian  JourDc; — Flm  atlick  00  Apulia— 
Gemuui  IrouUa— Capiiviiy  of  Richnrd  1,— Conquial  of  ApulU  »nd 
Kdlr— The  Hcrediluj  bmpirc  and  the  Conquest  of  the  £»(— Dcalh  of 

In  ike  second  hslf  of  the  twelfth  ceniury  hmits  had  already 
l>een  tet  to  the  worst  forms  of  feudal  anarchy,  and  strong 
and  well-oniered  states  ruled  by  powerful  kings  xtttti^tt^ 
had  replaced  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Baropcaftti 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  if  no  effective  lord  of  ihe  »'"'»ijor 
world,  exercised  a  veiy  real  authority  over 
Germany,  and  even  over  Italy.  Louis  vi.  and  lx)iiis  vii.  had 
put  the  resources  of  the  French  monarchy  on  a  solid  basis, 
and  Philip  Augustus  was  now  pre|>aring  the  way  for  still 
greater  triumphs.  Henry  it.  bad  bound  together  his  vast  but 
heterogeneous  empire  so  firmly  that  the  power  of  Anjou  was 
able  to  survive  the  blind  knight-errantry  of  bis  successor. 
Even  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe  the  same  tentlencj' 

'  To  th'  ■nthoritlri  mrnlionw!  In  chapKr  Yili, ,  Biay  be  Bdilei!  for  Iht 
ThM  C«ii«(l-.  Ihe  iriMtririum  A'vi,  /li,ar,li  (KolU  Sen™),  *hh 
Dt.  Swlrtu'  IntnMlnclioni,  Amlirotiei  F.ilmr*  Ji  la  ftHrrt  lain/r,  al  O. 
i*ii1i.  mm)  Archrr'a  UKful.  Ihuugh  popular.  CruiaJiof  Kiikari L  Toecbc'l 
Kaittw  tftimriik  VI.  it  the  lUndafd  modern  oulhofiljr  (or  Urnnf  Vl.'i  mga: 
■  •riu  RiiilU  arc  utefuUii  CTlliciscd  rn  Rlocb'i  f'eruhumgtn  iwr  PtlilH 
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manifested  itself  towards  the  growth  of  strong  monarchies. 
The  kingdoms  of  the  east  and  north,  barely  redeemed  from 
barbarism,  saw  rulers  like  Valdemar  of  Denmark  and  Ottocar 
of  Bohemia.  The  kingdoms  (if  divided  Spain,  the  Norman 
dominion  of  Sicily,  show  the  universal  drift  of  the  tide. 
Even  the  greater  feudatories  of  the  larger  kingdoms  were 
making  themselves  centres  of  an  authority  that  was  not  far 
from  being  national.  States  like  Toulouse  and  Provence, 
representing  the  growing  national  feeling  of  the  south  French 
nation ;  opulent  and  manufacturing  Flandei^  cutting  itself 
apart  from  Fiance  and  Germany  alike,  and  even  mere  dynastic 
powers,  like  the  house  of  Champagne  and  Blois,  show  how 
authority  was  becoming  «>ncentrated  into  few  hands.  If 
the  unity  of  the  German  kingdom  was  still  rather  Ulusory, 
the  dukes,  counts,  and  margraves,  who  ruled  over  its  larger 
subdivisions,  were  making  themselves,  like  the  great  French 
feudatories,  centres  of  a  local  feeling  and  of  a  local  order, 
which,  in  days  when  the  strongest  king's  arm  did  not  reach 
very  far,  were  real  securities  for  peace  and  prosperity. 

When  the  terrible  news  that  Jerusalem  was  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  the  infidel  spread  throughout  Europe,  the 
result  of  this  development  was  seen  in  the  shape  taken  by 
the  movement  to  re-establish  the  Christian  power  in  the  East 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  Popes  had  preached,  organised, 
and  directed  the  Crusades.  A  hundred  years  later  the  Papacy 
had  certainly  not  declined  in  influence.  But  it  was  no  longer 
the  only  strong  power  in  Europe.  Absolutely  it  was  what  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  Gregory  and  Urban.  Relatively  it 
was  much  less,  since  instead  of  a  Henry  iv,,  or  Philip  i.,  or 
a  William  Rufus,  it  had  to  deal  with  a  Barbarossa,  a  Philip 
Augustus,  a  Henry  of  Anjou.  Even  the  leadership  of  the 
Church,  as  St  Bernard's  career  shows,  was  not  necessarily 
given  to  the  reigning  Pope.  While  the  First  Crusade  was  the 
work  of  Urban  11.,  and  the  Second  Crusade  sprang  from  the 
efforts  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Third  Crusade  was  due  to  the 
prompt  action  of  the  great  kings  of  Europe,  and  above  all 
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to  Frederick  Batbarossa.  In  ihe  First  Crusade  ihe  leadership 
of  the  Chiisiian  host  fell  to  the  lesser  feudal  princes,  ]ike  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  or  the  Count  of  Flanders.  In  the  Second 
Crusade  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  took  the  lead, 
but  they  went  with  insufficient  resources,  and  left  their 
dominions  in  disorder  and  anarchy.  Id  the  Third  Crusade 
the  three  chief  monarchs  of  Europe  appeared  at  the  head  of 
well-equipped  and  fairly  disciplined  armies.  However  little 
successful  they  were,  their  failure  was  as  much  due  to  their 
taking  with  Ihem  on  their  pilgrimage  their  Western  rivalries, 
as  to  their  military  insufficiency  for  their  task.  In  each  case 
they  left  their  dominions  well  cared  for  and  well  governed,  and 
in  no  case  did  their  long  absence  from  their  homes  stop  the 
ordcriy  development  of  their  states. 

The  absorption  of  the  Western  monarchs  on  their  own 
territorial  aggrandisement  seemed  for  a  time  to  lessen  the  force 
of  the  crusading  impulse,  and  certainly  during  the  thirteenth 
ccnturyledtoihegradual  decay  of  the  crusading  ideal.  Europe 
was  now  breaking  up  slowly  but  surely  into  the  great  nations 
of  modem  times,  and  was  inevitably  losing  a  good  deal  of 
ber  consciousness  of  unity  in  the  process.  Even  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  tilled  as  he  was  with  his  dreams  of  reviving  the 
power  of  Rome,  had  been,  as  we  saw,  obliged  to  adopt  a 
diffetcDt  policy  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  had  attained  bis 
greatett  successes  in  proportion  as  he  acted  most  fully  as  a 
Oermao  national  king.  To  kings  like  Philip  Augustus  and 
Henry  of  Anjou,  the  Empire  was  a  mere  name,  and  they 
were  conscious  of  no  lord  over  tbem  s:ive  God  Himself. 
Such  unity  of  feeling  as  remained  in  Europe  was  rather 
Ihe  result  of  common  chivalrous  and  marital  ideals,  and  the 
steady  and  persistent  international  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  than  of  any  ideal  unity  of  Ihe  Christian  slnte  under 
the  Roman  Emperor.  The  kin^s  of  the  West  liad  loo  much 
work  at  home  to  give  them  much  leisure  to  look  abroad.  If  | 
ambition,  resilcsGDCss,  or  principle  compelled  them  to  take 
tntercsi  in  the  aflair*^  of  their  nrighbours,  they  had  not  ) 
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attained  sufficient   strength   to  make    their  interrention   a 
reality. 

It  was  harder  to  bring  about  a  combined  European 
movement  in  the  days  of  Barbarossa  than  it  had  been  in  the 
p^  ^  days  of  Urban  11.  But  the  news  that  the  infidel 
for  the  Tbird  was  once  more  lording  it  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
°^^rta  ^  profoundly  stirred  up  the  mind  of  Europe 
that  all  difBcutties  in  the  way  of  continued  action 
were  rapidly  surmounted,  and  within  three  years  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  the  best  organised  of  the  Crusades  was  already 
started.  The  Papacy  proved  true  to  its  noblest  traditions. 
It  was  universally  believed  that  the  fall,  or  the  prospect  of 
the  fall,  of  the  Holy  City  had  proved  Urban  in.'s  death-blow. 
His  successors,  the  enthusiastic  Gregory  viii.  and  the  cod> 
ciliatory  Clement  in.,  strove,  at  great  sacrifices,  to  heal  the 
feuds  of  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  to  assuage  the  rivalries 
of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  so  that  all  might  turn  their 
resources  to  the  Holy  War.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
receipt  of  the  fatal  news,  orders  were  issued  from  Rome, 
calling  on  the  faithful  to  unite  to  free  Jerusalem  from  the 
infidel,  enjoining  public  fasts  and  prayers,  and  offering  ample 
indulgences  and  spiritual  encouragements  to  such  as  would 
take  the  cross.  The  Cardinals  talked  of  living  on  alms, 
and  devoting  their  property  to  the  Crusade,  while  they 
wandered  through  Europe,  preaching  the  Holy  War. 
Italy,  so  little  moved  as  a  rule  by  the  crusading  impulse 
and  so  accustomed  to  make  a  heavy  profit  from  the 
necessities  of  Northern  and  Western  pilgrims,  was  all  aglow 
with  enthusiasm.  The  first  succour  sent  to  the  East  came 
from  a  Norman  fleet  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  took  up 
the  work  of  Bohemund.  William  of  Sicily  turned  to  the 
succour  of  Antioch  and  Tyre  the  army  which  he  had 
collected  to  attack  Constantinople.  Not  much  behind  the 
Sicilians  were  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  who  were  now  for 
the  first  time  brought  within  the  range  of  the  crusading 
movement    If  Norway,  torn  asuntler  by  civil  war,  contributed 
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but  few  Crusaders,  thousands  took  the  cross  in  Sweden  and 
Denmaik.  But  the  individual  cfTorts  of  the  smaller  stales 
soon  subordinated  themselves  to  the  action  of  the  three 
greatest  princes  of  Europe.  Richard  of  Aquitaine  was  ihe 
first  of  Western  rulers  to  take  the  cross  in  1187,  His 
father  anil  Philip  of  France  received  the  cross  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tyre  in  the  early  part  of  1188.  But  though 
England  and  France  could  agree  to  levy  a  'Saladio  tithe,' 
to  equip  the  crusading  host,  the  hostility  of  their  sovereigns 
(xnlponed  the  Crusade  until  after  Henry  11. 's  death.  When, 
in  1 189,  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  made 
themselves  the  leaders  of  the  Third  Crusade  in  ihe  West, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  with  his  German  host,  was  already 
on  hii  march  for  the  East.  Round  these  three  monarchs 
goups  the  history  of  the  Crusade. 

Frederick  Bnrhaious  was  the  first  to  start.  In  the  spring 
of  1 189,  the  German  Crusaders  gathered  together  at  Ratisbon. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  provide  money  and  ctaudeud 
equipment  as  well  as  men,  and  every  precaution  t"?'?^ 
to  avoid  the  swarm  of  unarmed  pilgrims  and  Birbareut, 
peanilcss  fnnatics,  who  had  destroyed  the  dis-  "*»-"»'■ 
cipline  and  mihtary  eOiciency  of  earlier  crusading  armies.  In 
May  the  German  host  started  on  the  dangerous  land  route 
through  Hungary,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  friendship 
of  Bcla  III.  of  Hungary  ma<Ie  Ihe  first  part  of  the  journey 
easy.  Much  lime  was  wasted  through  the  treachery  of  the 
Eoatcre  Emperor,  Isaac  Angelus,  yet  Isaac  daicd  not  face 
the  open  hostility  of  the  Germans,  and  at  last  made  his 
nibmiasion.  Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  Frederick  thought 
il  pmdeoi  to  rest  at  Adrianople.  In  March  1 190  the  Germans 
resumed  their  mnrch.  April  saw  Ihem  in  Asia,  on  the  borders 
of  tbe  kingdom  of  Roum,  where  Kilidj  Arslan  proved 
plausible  and  as  treacherous  as  Isaac.  But,  like  Isaac,  tbt 
Sultao  Cearcd  provc;king  their  direct  hostility,  and  af^  many 
deteya  uk)  difficulties,  the  Clirisiian  army  was  allowed  to 
By  Jtuie  the  Crusidcn  were  descending  the  passes 
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of  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia,  then  part  of  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Salef,  the  old 
Emperor,  against  the  advice  of  his  followers,  sought  refresh- 
ment and  the  shortening  of  his  journey  by  swimming  over  the 
river.  But  the  swift  current  swept  him  away,  and  the  sorrow- 
ful warriors  could  only  rescue  his  lifeless  body  from  the 
stream. 

Up  to  this  point  the  German  expedition  had  been  decidedly 
successful.  But  the  utter  consternation  that  fell  upon  it 
after  the  Emperor's  death  did  more  for  Islam  than  the 
tricks  of  Kilidj  Arslan  and  the  deserts  and  defiles  of  Asia 
Minor.  Many  knights  hastened  to  the  coast  and  took  ship 
hom&  Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia,  Barbarossa's  second  son, 
assumed  the  command  of  the  dispirited  remnant,  which,  afto 
resting  a  while  in  the  friendly  land  of  the  Arme- 
of  the  nians,  entered  Syria.    The  reins  of  discipline  were 

QcrmaD  now  hopclfissly  relaxed.     The  army  broke  up  into 

various  bands,  and  the  disconnected  fragments 
were  so  severely  handled  by  the  Saracens  that  German  slaves 
were  cheap  for  many  a  day  in  every  market  of  Syria.  Duke 
Frederick  at  last  reached  Antioch,  where  he  buried  the  perish- 
able parts  of  his  father's  body  in  the  church  of  SL  Peter. 
The  plague  now  decimated  the  much  tried  host,  and  only  a 
miserable  remnant  followed  Duke  Frederick  to  join  in  the 
siege  of  Acre.  Before  long  the  Duke  of  Swabia  died,  and  the 
Germans  were  now  so  utterly  demoralised  that  they  lost  the 
sacred  bones  of  their  Emperor,  which  they  had  preserved  in 
the  hope  of  giving  them  a  worthy  tomb  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  great  German  army  was  of  less  account 
in  Palestine  than  the  scattered  bands  that  came  from  Lower 
Germany  by  sea  and  finally  got  to  Acre  after  doing  good 
service  against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  or  the  little  host  that 
had  sailed  from  Brindisi  under  the  Landgrave  Louis  of 
Thuringia,  and  also  reached  Syria  in  safety. 

The  German  Crusade  had  already  been  undone  when  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  met  at  V^zelai  and  marched 
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thence  [o  Marseilles.  A  gallant  army  accompanied  ihem, 
coiupicuous  among  the  leaders  of  which  were  Hugh,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Theobald  v.  of  Blois  (the  son  and   _  ^ 

successor  of  Theobald   the  Great),   Henry   11.,  phiiip 
CountofChamp^Tie(thcCount  of  Blois' nephew),   *^'^''**"* 
and  Philip  of  Alsace,  the  aged  Count  of  Flanders.   Richard  i,. 
In    September   1190   both    kings    had    reached  "a"-"9"- 
Sicily,  where  ihey  passed  the  winter,  detained  by  the  critical 
gUteof  the  island.     William  the  Good  had  died  in  November 
1189,  and  his  throne  should  have  passed  to  his  aunt  Con- 
■tance's  husband,  the  new  king  o(  the  Romans,  Henry  vi. 
But  the  rule  of  the  northerners  was  not  popular  in  Sicily. 
Dcipite  the  efforts  of  Walter  Archbishop  of  Palermo  to  keep  the 
Sicilian  grandees  true  to  their  oaths,  the  national   xmacndar 
party,  headed  by  the  chancellor  Matthew,  ]>asscd   *ieiiy«nd 
over  ("onslance,  and  pave  the  throne  to  Tancrcd,   cypm'. 
Count  of  Lecce,  a  youni;,  vigorous,  warlike,  and   "V-iiw. 
popular  prince.     Tancred  was  a  bastard  son  of  Duke  Roger, 
King  Roger's  eldest  son,  who  had  liied  before  his  father.   As  the 
dclcnnincd  foe  of  lite  Kohenstaufen,  Richard  bore  nu  ill-will 
to  Tanrjcd,  and,  with  .1  little  mort  statecraft,  would  have  seen 
lb<:  wisdom  of  gaining  his  friemlship.     Bui  Kirhatd  often  ne- 
^cctcd  policy  for  adventure,  and  was  perhaps  seized  by  a  wild 
dctirc  to  conquer  Sicily.    Taticted  had  rashly  imprisoned  King 
William's  widow,  Joanna,  who  was   Richard    i.'s  sister,  and 
bad  deprived  her  of  her  dowry.     On  Richar<i's  arrival.  King 
Tancred  released  the  lady,  but  still  kept  her   lands.     But 
Richard  took  Messina  t>y  storm,  'quicker  than  a  priest  could 
chant  niatias,'  and  forced  Tancred  to  surrender  his  sister's 
ponion.      He  sUyed  in  Sicily  alJ   the  winter,  and  at  the 
lime  of  the  spring  passage,  Richard  and  Philip  »ct  sail  for 
tbe    Holy  Land.      On  the  way  Richard  conquered  Cyprus, 
then  ruled  by  the  Comnrnion  prince  Isaac,  who  ws-^  railed 
Emperor  of  Cyprus,  and  hod  won  an  ill  name  for  his  iH- 
ceoca^ed  alliance  with  Saltdin  and  his  bad  ireatmcnl  of 
FnuikUt  pllfcrnns. 
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The  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  seemed  utteH; 
desperate.  Guy  of  Lusignan  [see  pp.  193-195],  who  had 
Capture  of  ''^s"  released  by  Saladin  on  promising  to  relin- 
Acre.iigi'  quish  the  crown,  bad  been  absolved  from  his  oath 
by  the  clei^y,  and  dow  again  called  himself  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, though  Conrad  of  Montferrat  held  Tyre  against  him, 
and  the  Christians  were  hopelessly  divided.  Nevertheless 
Guy,  with  the  help  of  the  first  Crusaders,  had  under- 
taken the  siege  of  Acre,  the  most  important  of  the  Saracen 
conquests  after  Jerusalem  itself.  But  the  Saracens,  who  came 
to  the  relief  of  Acre,  were  themselves  strong  enough  to 
besiege  the  besiegers,  who  were  soon  in  a  terrible  plight. 
The  constant  arrival  of  fresh  Crusaders,  and  the  need  of 
dividing  Saladin's  army  to  deal  with  Barbarossa,  enabled 
Guy  to  hold  his  own  until  the  spring  of  1191,  when  Saladin 
renewed  his  blockade.  In  despair  Guy  hurried  to  Cyprus  and 
begged  for  Richard's  help.  Philip  reached  the  camp  in 
April,  and  Richard  early  in  June.  Saladin  now  retired,  and 
the  siege  of  Acre  was  renewed.  In  July  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  again  floated  over  its  walls. 

The  Western  army  had  taken  with  them  to  Palestine 
their  national  jealousies,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  rival 
claimants  for  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  brought  these  animosities 
to  a  crisis.  Philip  looked  upon  Richard  with  deadly  hatred 
as  his  most  formidable  rival,  and  Richard's  insulting  repudia- 
tion of  his  long-plighted  faith  to  Alice,  Philip's  sister,  and 
his  marriage  with  Berengaria  of  Navarre  at  Cyprus,  would 
have  irritated  a  colder  man  than  the  French  Icing.  Conrad 
Rivdryat  ^^  Montferrat  was  urged  by  the  great  nobles  of 
Ony  of  Palestine  to  chim  the  throne,  since  Sibyl  and  h^ 

^"''l"'"  children  were  already  dead,  and  Guy's  title  to 
of  Mont-  the  throne  had  entirely  disappeared.  Isabella, 
(errat.  Sibyl's  younger  sister,  now  repudiated  her  hus- 

band, Henfrid  of  Toron,  married  Conrad,  and  transferred  to 
him  her  claims  to  the  succession.  While  these  disputes  were 
raging  the  army  remained  inactive,  but  at  last  a  compromise 
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was  patched  up  by  which  Guy  kept  the  royal  title  but  shared 
his  power  with  Conrad,  who  was  appointed  his  successor. 
No  sooner  was  this  done  than  Philip  Augustus  started  home. 
Freed  from  his  presence  Richard  marched  against  the  infidel, 
and  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  But  his  army  was  break- 
init  up  through  sickness,  death,  and  desertion.  Many  of  the 
Ficnch  had  gone  back  with  Philip.  The  plague  had  carried 
off  Theoliald  of  Blois  and  Philip  of  Alsace.  Hugh  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  died  in  Palestine  in  1193,  and  Henry  of  Cham- 
pagne, were  now  the  chief  French  Crusaders.  Despite  the 
amngement  between  Guy  and  Conrad  their  rivalry  burst  out 
afre*h,  and  Conrad  became  so  strong  thai  Richard  acknow- 
ledged him  king.  Soon  after,  Conrad's  murder  by  the 
cmiuaries  of  the  'Old  Man  of  the  Mountain'  renewed  the 
trooblet,  though  they  wi:rc  for  a  lime  satisfactorily  settled 
when  Isabella,  Conrad's  widow,  married  Henry  of  Cnam- 
|i^ae,  who  was  now  accepted  as  king,  both  by  Heotyor 
dM  Crusaders  and  the  Syrian  Franks,  Richard  chimp.gn* 
nugnanimously  compensated  Guy  by  handing  jc^'^icm, 
over  Cyprus,  where  the  house  of  Lusignan  reigned  "9>- 
BI  Magi  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At 
length  the  war  with  Saladin  was  renewed.  But  the  Crusaders 
wee  decimated  wiih  sickness  and  weary  of  their  enterprise, 
while  the  elaborate  courtesies,  now  exchanged  between  the 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  armies,  showed  that  the  long 
intercourse  of  Frank  and  Saracen  had  destroyed  the  bigotry 
and  acerbity  that  had  matkcd  the  earlier  dealings  Troetw(u« 
of  the  two  hosts.  In  September  1191  a  truce  Baiaoia,  ud 
WM  made  by  which  Jaffa  was  left  in  Christian  y^^"" 
hands  and  free  accets  to  Jt-rusalcm  was  allowed  cnnad^ 
to  pilgriius,  though  the  Holy  City  remained  ruled  ""* 
by  the  Mohammedans.  In  Octuber  Richard  left  Palestine, 
and  next  year  S4ladin  died.  With  the  passing  away  of  the 
two  mildly  antagonists  the  great  epoch  of  the  Criisailes  ended. 
Even  before  this  the  Third  Crusade  had  shown  that  a  Europe, 
broken  up  into  rival  sutcs,  whose  kings  carried  their  animontiea 
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with  them  even  when  they  fought  as  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
was  less  capable  of  upholding  the  Frankish  power  in  the 
East  than  even  the  tumultuous  throngs  of  feudal  chieftains 
and  adventurers,  who  had  first  established  it.  Yet  the  Third 
Crusade  had  given  a  new  lease  to  the  Christian  power  in  Syria. 
Acre  now  became  what  Jerusalem  had  been  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Cyprus  afforded  a  good 
basis  for  future  operations  against  the  infidel,  and  bound  the 
East  and  West  together  as  they  had  never  been  bound  before 
If  the  Third  Crusade  marked  the  end  of  the  heroic  period,  it 
made  easy  the  regular  flow  of  bands  of  armed  pilgrims,  eveiy 
spring  and  autumn  passage,  on  which  the  future  destinies  (rf 
the  Latin  East  depended. 
The  short  but  most  important  reign  of  Henry  vi.  brings  out 
Henry  VI.,  Clearly  that  intimate  interconnection  of  all  Western 
1190-1197.  and  Eastern  politics  which  the  Crusade  had  already 
strikingly  illustrated.  The  puny  frame  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion of  the  young  king  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  physi- 
cal strength  and  vigour  of  his  father.  But  his  strong  features 
expressed  sternness  and  determination,  and  his  mental  gifts 
and  character  were  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  Barbarossa. 
He  was  as  good  n  genera],  as  active  and  strenuous  a  politician, 
as  the  old  king.  His  policy  shows  a  daring  originahty  to 
which  his  father  could  make  no  claim.  But  the  broader, 
nobler  sides  of  Barbarossa's  character  were  but  little  repre- 
sented in  that  of  his  son.  He  carried  out  ambitious  schemes 
with  cold-blooded  selfishness,  ruthless  cruelty,  and  greedy 
treachery.  Yet  his  general  objects  were  far-reaching,  and  not 
wanting  in  nobility,  and  he  ever  showed  a  rare  self-restrainL 
The  inheritor  of  his  father's  great  work,  the  husband  of  the 
heiress  of  Sicily,  Henry  had  visions  of  a  power  which  was  not 
hmited  to  Germany  and  northern  Italy.  He  dreamt  of  an 
Empire  as  universal  as  the  Empire  imagined  by  Otto  m. 
Like  Otto,  he  strove  to  make  Italy  rather  than  Germany  the 
centre  of  his  power.  Like  Otto  also,  he  reigned  too  short  ■ 
time  to  carry  out  his  ideals.     But,  unlike  Otto,  he  strove  to 
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mliu  his  ambitions  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  masterly 
way.     In  his  reign  of  eight  years  he  had  only  one  failure. 

From  the  moment  that  the  departure  of  Barbarossa  had 
left  King  Heniy  the  virtual  ruler  of  Germany,  grave  diffi- 
culties enccimpassed  his  administration.  Heniy  f^^tattxif 
the  Lion  returned,  Liibeck  opened  its  doors  to  Hcniythe 
its  founder,  and  was  soon  in  a  position  to  dispute  ^''"'' '""" 
the  supremacy  of  Saxony  with  the  bishops  and  barons  who 
had  divided  his  ancient  powers.  In  the  summer  of  1190, 
the  medi.-ktion  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mainx 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Fulda,  by  which  the  Icing  allowed 
Henry  the  lion's  restoration,  and  gave  him  half  the  revenues 
of  Lubcck.  It  was  worth  while  to  buy  off  opposition  when 
the  news  of  the  recognition  of  Tancred  by  the  Pope  required 
Henry's  immediate  presence  in  Italy  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
hi*  wife  Constance  to  the  Sicili.in  throne,  Hardly  less  alarming 
wM  the  news  of  the  long  sojimm  of  Richard  of  England  in 
Hessina,  and  of  his  treaty  with  the  usurper  Tancred.  It 
teemed  as  if  Richard,  the  brolher-in  law  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
Ulli  the  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Guclfs,  was  becoming  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  enemies  of  the  Hohenataufen 
in  northern  Cerm.iny  and  southern  Italy.  The  news  of 
Bufaaiosu's  death  now  further  complicated  the  position. 

Eariy  in  1191  Henry  vi,  crossed  the  Alps  to  Italy.    The 
manal  rivalries  of  the  Lombard  cities  made  it  improbable 
ihtt    he  would   have   much   difliculty   with   the  t]*ary  vi  *■ 
nonfa.      He    prudently    sought    the    friendship  CorensUan 
of  both  the  rival  IcBjiue%  whose  feuds  were  now  J2Iii« ' 
diiittaciing  Loinbardy.     He  won   the  support  of  jounHy, 
Pisa  moA  Genoa,  whirh  alone  had  fleets  strong  ""■ 
ouM^  to  convey  tiim  to  Sicily.     In  his  anxiety  to   isniate 
Tancred,  he  strove  to  conciliate  Clement  iit,  who  had  been 
Allowed  to  live  in  Rome  on  the  condition  of  recognising  the 
aaioDomy  of  the  city.      But  in  March  1191  the  ctieiiindii., 
pacific    Clement    died,    and    bla    successor,   the  'm  11^ 
Roman  Cardinal  Hyacinth,  who  took  the  name  of  Celestineiii.t 

rKBlOP  II.  u 
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was  a  weak  and  petulant  old  man  of  more  than  eighty  yean 
of  age,  who  feared  both  the  union  of  the  Empire  and  Sicily, 
and  an  open  breach  with  Henry. 

Henry  demanded  his  coronation  as  Emperor,  and  Celes- 
tine  strove  to  defer  it  by  postponing  his  own  consecra- 
tion as  Pope.  Henry  now  marched  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  and  took  possession  of  Tusculum,  which,  in  its 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Romans,  had  implored  for  an  imperial 
garrison.  He  resolved  to  hasten  his  coronation  by  winning 
over  the  Romans,  and  with  that  object  he  treacherously 
handed  over  Tusculum  to  them.  The  Romans  wreaked  a 
hideous  vengeance  on  their  hated  enemy.  Tusculum  was 
so  absolutely  demolished  that  no  later  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  repeople  it.  In  later  times  Frascati,  lower  down  the  hill, 
became  a  populous  town ;  but  the  ruins  of  Tusculum  still  testify 
to  the  completeness  of  the  Romans'  vengeance.  Henry's 
stroke  of  policy  met  with  immediate  success.  On  April  i^h 
Celestine  was  consecrated,  and  next  day  he  crowned  Henry 
and  Constance. 

Triumphant  over  the  Papacy,  Henry  now  marched  against 

Tancred.     At  first   he    was    conspicuously  successful,    and 

Naples  alone  still  held  out  for  Tancred.     It  was 

themtuck    besiegcd  by  Henry  on  the  land  side,  while  the 

on  Aptiia,    galleys  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  blocked  all  access  to  it 

by  sea.     The  strenuous  resistance  of  Naples  soon 

shattered  the  Emperor's  hopes.     The  Sicilian  admiral,  Mar- 

garito,  drove  away  the  Pisans,  and  re-opened  communicatioo 

between    Naples   and    Sicily.     The  south   Italian   summer 

brought  plague  and  fever  into  the  German  host     A  fierce 

national    reaction   against    the   Northerners   swept    through 

southern  Italy.     Baffled  and  beaten,  Henry  raised  the  siege 

and  returned  to  Germany. 

Henry  of  Brunswick,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Emperor  to  Italy  as  a  hostage, 
eecaped  from  the  imperial  camp,  and  established  an  alliance 
between  Tancred  and  the  Guelfs.     During  the  king's  absence 
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in   Iioly,  Henry  iKe  Lion  had  broken  the  Peace  of  Fulda, 
and  was  waging  war  against  his  Saxon  enemies.     On  the 
king's   ictum    to   Germany,    a  struggle   between 
the  Cuelfs  and  the  Hohenst^ufen  seemtd  inevit-  oenmn 
able.     However,  Henry  vi.  still  made  it  his  main   "n»"l'l««. 
ohjca  to  conquer  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Henry   "•'■"•'■ 
the  Lion  w&s  too  old  and  too  fearful  of  fresh  banishment 
to    riaV  everything  once  more.     Arcordingly,   negotiations 
were  entered  into   between   the  two,  and  a   reconciliation 
■eemed  likely  to  ensue.     But   the  German  magnates  were 
more   afraid  of  the   Guelfs   th^tn    tlie    Emperor,   The  s»on 
tnd   pressed   him   to  go  lo   war  against  Henry  ''""bnnoij 
(he  Lion.      At  Ust,   in   1191,   Henry  took  the  .actcH'iaa, 
field  against  the  Guelfs.     A  new  complication  "v- 
Ibllowed-   There  hail  been  a  disputed  succession  to  the  see  of 
Li^ge,  which  bad  given  Hcniy  a  chance  to  annul  the  two  rival 
dectiona.  and  appoint  Loihair  of  Hochsladen  as  bishop.     It 
was  •  glaring  violation  of  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  and  a 
direct  defuncc  of  the  spiritual  power.     The  stronger  of  the 
wraogcd  claimants,  Albert  of  Brabant,  appealed  lo  the  Pope, 
and  obtained  his  recognition.    Un.iMe  to  get  hallowed  as  bishop 
by  his  own  metropolitan  at  Cologne,  Albert  went  10  Reims, 
to  tedc  consecration  from  a  foreign  prelate.     Three  knighti, 
nuab  of  Li^c  and  servants  of  the  Emperor,  followed  Albeit 
to  Reims,  and  murdered  him,  in  Novemtier  1191.     A  great 
flenaation  waa  crc-itcd  by  the  dastardly  deed,  which  in  many 
ways  recalled  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  twenty- 
two  yean  before.     But  Henry   managed   to  escape  direct 
eeckliastical  censure,   though  the  murderers  afterwards  re- 
ccmd  fiefs  from   him   in    Italy.     However,  the 
bvofM  of  the   Rhineland,  already  disalTected  at  critic 
Henry*!     masterful     policy,    and     resenting    his    "hi"!*"!". 
B^cct  of  the  magnates  for  his  fnithful  officials, 
took  the  Dp[>ortunity  to  revolt,  and,  joining  the  rebelliotu 
C<i«U*>  raised  up  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  Empcior, 
aikd  talked  of  transfctring  the  crown  to  their  leader,  the  Dtike 
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of  Brabant.  But  fortune  was  on  Henry's  side.  At  die  «me 
time  as  the  news  of  the  rebellion  came  the  joyful  tidings  thai 

Richard  of  England,  returning  in  disguise  from 
■nil  noMin  t^^  Holy  I^nd,  had  been  captured  by  Leopold, 
Dtiiichardi.,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  brought  a  series  of  chafes 

against  him,  and  handed  him  over  to  the 
Emperor.  Philip  of  France,  aod  John,  Richard's  brother, 
pressed  the  Emperor  to  keep  the  captive  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  Richard  remained  more  than  two  years  in  prison,  but 
the  delay  was  due  to  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the  hard 
conditions  imposed  upon  him.  At  last  Richard  was  forced 
to  agree  to  the  Emperor's  terms,  and  in  June  1193  purchased 
his  release  in  the  Treaty  of  Womis.  Richard  was  forced  to 
pay  a  vast  ransom  and  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  Tancred. 
But  the  hardest  condition  was  the  surrender  of  the  English 
crown  to  the  Emperor,  which  In  February  1194  Henry 
formally  handed  back  to  Richard  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire. 
Some  compensation  was  given  to  Richard's  wounded  feel- 
ings by  a  grant  to  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  which 
had  some  importance  as  a  fresh  declaration  of  hostility 
against  Philip  of  France.  Moreover,  Henry  cleverly  used 
Richard  to  procure  peace  in  Germany,  Henry  the  Lion 
yielded  to  Ws  brother-in-law's  pleadings,  and  again  made 
bis  submission.  Even  the  barons  of  the  lower  Rhine 
were  not  unmoved  by  his  appeals.  Richard's  departure 
left  Germany  at  peace  with  the  Emperor,  and  his  ransom 
made  easy  a  fresh  expedition  against  Tancred.'  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  Henry  the  Lion's  eldest  son,  was  married  to  a 
cousin  of  the  Emperor,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Conrad,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Emperor's  uncle.  The  Em- 
peror promised   him  the  succession  to  the  Palatinate,  and 

'  Among  the  numerous  treatises  written  in  Germany  on  tbc  polibotl 
significance  of  Richard  l.'s  captivity  may  be  meotioned,  besides  Toecbe 
aod  Btoch,  Kindt'*  GrUndt  der  Gtfangensckaft  Rickardi  I.  ven  Etig/aid, 
and  Kneller's  Dts  Xichardi  Uraitnhtrt  deutscke  Gifangtnschaft.  Com- 
pare Engihk  Hulfrital  Revitai,  viii.  334-336,  and  ii.  lift 
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Heniy  promised  to  join  in  the  Sicilian  ex[)edition.  In  1195 
Henry  tlie  Lion  ended  his  long  and  turbulent  career.  The 
Emperor  was  now  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  Italy.  His 
self-restraint  and  his  good  luck  had  carried  him  over  his  diffi- 
culties in  Germany.  His  greatest  merit  vras  that,  however 
proud  he  was  of  his  mighty  position,  he  never  left  out  of 
sight  the  necessity  of  subordinating  all  minor  aims  to  his 
desire  to  win  Naples  and  Sicily.  His  moderation  against 
Henry  the  Lion,  bis  reconciliation  with  Richard,  his  rejection 
of  the  tempting  offers  of  France,  and  his  vast  concessions  to 
the  German  nobles,  now  attained  their  object 

During  Henry's  absence  in  Germany,  the  imperial  cause 
in  Italy  had  declined.     Nevertheless  Henry  had  kept  up  con- 
stant communications  with  his  Italian  partisans, 
and  h^d   observed  a   very  careful    pohcy  with  tuu^* 
regard  to  the   Lombards.     He   has  often  been  p<>">^y' 
accused  of  stridng  10  restore  his  father's  schemes 
of  supremacy  in  Italy  by  violatinj^  the  Treaty  of  Constance 
and  seeking  again  the  abasement  of  the  Lombards.     But  the 
charge  it  no  more  just  than  the  one  of  extravagant  hoMilily 
against  the  Guelfs.      As  a  matter  of  fact,   Henry  strove  to 
postpone  all  other  truutiles  in  order  to  get  his  hands  free 
to  secure  bis  wife's  inheritance.      He  saw  that   Loinbardyt   ■ 
after    Constance,    had    fallen    buck  into   her  ancient   feuds, 
and  that  two  leagues,  one  headed  by  Milan,  the  other  by 
Cremona,  had  arisen,  both  equally  indifferent  to  the  Empire, 
and  both  equally  willing  to  invoke  its  aid  to  crush  the  local 
enemy.   Henry  strove  to  make  treaties  with  both  confederacies, 
while  be  cheerfully  rrplcnislied  his  coffers  from  the  treasuries 
of  both  Milan  and  Cremona,  and  did  his  best  to  end  the  war. 
He  established  his  brother  Philip  in  Tuscany.     Genoa  and 
Ptsa  again  provided  htm  with  ships.    The  Norman  kingdom, 
isolated  from  its  wonted  allies,  had  to  meet  him  single-handed, 
•are  for  the  timid  support  of  Celestine  111. 

Tancred  prepared  maitfuUy  for  the  struggle.     He  obtained 
in    1191   the  formal  invotiture  of  Apulia  and  Sicily' from 
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Celestine  iiL  He  procured  the  coronation  of  his  young  ka 
Roger  as  joint-king,  and  negotiated  a  marriage  for  him 
CoDonrntof  *'*''  Irene,  daughter  of  the  Greek  Empenw 
ApniiB  ■□■]  Isaac  Angelus.  He  strenuously  and  successfully 
aieUy,  UM-  held  his  own  against  the  Emperor's  lieutenants. 
But  all  his  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  young  King 
Roger's  death,  and  soon  after  Tancred  hiniself  died 
The  national  party  set  up  his  eldest  surviving  son  as  King 
William  III.,  but  in  May  1194  Henry  again  reached  Italy, 
and  invaded  the  defenceless  south.  There  was  a  meie  show 
of  resistance.  By  November  Palermo  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  EmperoT,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  received  the  Sicilian 
crown  in  the  cathedral.  The  young  King  William  was 
sent,  blinded  and  mutilated,  to  die  obscurely  in  a  German 
convent.  The  last  upholders  of  the  national  power,  including 
the  Admiral  Mai^arito,  soon  perished  in  gloomy  dungeons. 
The  very  family  of  Tancred  now  secured  its  patrimonial 
possessions  by  a  timely  recognition  of  the  rival  At  Easter 
1 195  Henry  was  able  to  return  to  Germany,  leaving  Constance 
as  regent,  with  the  tried  court  ofRcial,  Conrad  of  Urslingen, 
now  Duke  of  Spoleto,  as  her  chief  adviser.  The  officials 
from  the  lower  German  nobility,  who  had  served  Henry  so 
well  in  Germany,  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  bis 
new  inheritance,  and  soon  abased  the  great  Norman  houses. 

Never  was  an  Emperor  stronger  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne. All  Italy  was  directly  under  his  rule.  The  Pisan  and 
HcDr/i  Genoese  fleets  conquered  Corsica  and  Sardinia  in 

triumph  and  his  name.  His  troops  occupied  the  patrimony  of 
pnijectB,  St.  Peter,  and  his  officer  Markwald  of  Anwellei 
iiM-tia?.  was  lord  of  Ancona  and  Romagna.  His  alliance 
with  the  Roman  Senate  kept  Celestine  111.  from  doing  any 
mischief.  Germany  was  obedient.  The  King  of  England  was 
hisvassal,  andthe  heir  of  the  Guelfs  his  follower  and  supporter. 
To  add  to  his  triumph,  Constance,  the  day  after  his  coronatioo 
at  Palermo,  bore  liim  the  long-prayed-for  heir,  the  future 
Frederick  11.,  called  Frederick  and  Roger  after  his  two  famoui 
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gniidlathera.  Before  long  the  kings  oS  the  East  sought 
hit  frieodihip  and  support.  The  Lusignan  King  of  Cyprua 
boa«te<l  that  he  was  the  vassal  of  the  Latin  Empire.  The 
King  of  Armenia  received  his  ambassadors.  Henry's  brolher, 
Philip  of  Swabia,  now  made  Mar^juis  of  Tuscany  and  lord 
o(  the  inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  married  young 
Roger's  widow  Irene,  an  alliance  ihat  made  Isaac  Angelus  the 
close  cotiiiection  of  his  Western  rival  Three  great  ambitions 
henceforth  possessed  Henry's  soul.  He  would  make  the 
Empire  hereditary  in  his  own  house,  and  unite  for  ever  the 
German  and  the  Sicilian  thrones.  He  would  rule  Europe 
from  Italy  as  a  centre.  He  would  make  himself  lord  of  (he 
East,  setting  on  foot  a  Crusade  that  would  conquer  the 
•chismatic  Greeks,  and  establish  the  Latin  power  in  the  whole 
East  under  his  conirul.  Wild  as  his  schemes  seemed,  his 
extntordtnary  successes  made  them  not  altogether  visionary. 

On  returning  to  Germany.  Henry  sought  to  persuade  the 
princes  to  agree  that  the  Empire,  like  the  French  monarchy, 
thould  henceforth  descend  from  father  to  son.  Tbatufnii. 
Al  the  Diet  of  Wilrzburg,  in  April  1 196,  more  than  "</ Empire 
fifty  of  the  princes  agreed  to  his  proposals.  But  the  strenuous 
opposalion  of  Adolf,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  conser- 
vative nugnatcs  of  Saxony  taught  Henry  that  it  was  no  time 
10  pcnevcTc  in  an  unpopular  request.  He  contented  himself 
for  the  moment  with  procuring  tlic  election  of  the  two-year-old 
Frederick  Roger  as  German  king  at  Frankfurt,  and  in  winning 
liver  many  of  the  German  nobles  to  his  l-juiern  projects. 

Before  the  end  of  1 196  flenry  was  again  in  southern  Italy. 
The  veiy  Po|>e  was  now  on  his  side.  Cclestine,  delighted  at 
ibe  prospect  of  a  new  Cruude,  forbore  to  press  Henry  to 
discharge  the  long  deferred  homage  which  every  Sicilian  king 
kail  paid  to  the  Papacy.  During  his  absence  the  tyranny 
of  the  German  ofRcinls  had  proved  too  );iicvous  to  be  borne, 
and  a  formidable  Sicilian  conspiracy  had  hecn  formed  against 
Ihem.  Henry  now  stami>cd  out  all  opposition  with  incredibia 
bmtality  and  harshness.     Ficsh  from  the  hideous  tnnurcs 
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his  victims,  Henry  now  threw  himself  with  all  his  mi^t  into 

his  schemes  of  Eastern  conquest.     The  new  Greek  Empow, 

Alexius  in.,  was  summoDed  to  surrender  all  provinces  east  of 

Thessalonica  as  part  of  the  Sicilian  inhcritsnce,  and  cheerfully 

agreed  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  avert  the  threatened  attack. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  swarm  of  German  warriors  had  collected  in 

The  Con-     Sicily  and  Apulia  under  the  pretence  of  the  new 

quHtof       Crusade.     In  September  the  first   ships  sailed 

the  But.     {jQj^  Messina  to  Acre.    But  in  the  moment  of  the 

realisation  of  his  ambitions  a  sudden  fever  cut  down  the  great 

iteBtii  of      Emperor.     On  aSth  September  Henry  vi.  died  at 

Heniy  VI.,   Messina  when  he  was  only  thirly-two  years  of  age, 

""''  Before  his  ashes  were  laid  beside  his  Sicilian 

ancestors  in  the  cathedral  at  Palermo,  his  brilliant  schemes 

were  hopelessly  shattered. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


BUROPK   IN  TtIK   DAYS  OF   INNOCCtrr    lit.   (l  lvjS-tll6)  * 


ihegnei  of  Innoccni  in.— Tbc  SidUut  Kucccuion  uid  Um 
Ulaohljol  Fredrick  II.— Th-;  Subj<Mk>a  of  Rome  utl  the  Palriman)* 
0(  8l  Pt^r— Innooeni  and  GamuDj— RiTBlrjr  ol  Philip  of  .Swubut  and 
Ono  of  Bnunwick— Innocenl  and  Philip  AuguiLw — Tbc  Pupe  lu  Fciidtl 
Lo(d— Ono  IV.  aod  Fiederick  II— Tbe  Cnuado— ti<(u>cciil'i  Kellgioii* 
nMUoa— Tfaa  Laioao  CounciL 

ArrKK  the  grcftt  Emperors  came  the  gieai  Pope.  Within  four 
moothi  of  the  death  of  Henry  vi.,  CeUstinc  iii.  hnd  be«n 
succeeded  by  Innocent  iii.,  under  wliom  1**^^,^^^^^, 
viiions  of  Gregory  vti.  tind  Alexander  tii.  at  last  inn«(niiii., 
became  accomplished  fuels,  the  papal  auihorily  "••■ 
attuned  iig  highest  point  of  influence,  and  ihi-  Empire,  raised 
to  tuch  heights  by  Frederick  Barbarosut  and  Henry  vi.,  was 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  dependence  upon  it. 

The  new  fopc  had  been  I^tliaire  of  Si-gni,  a  meint>er  ol 
the  noble  Roman  house  of  Conti,  who  had  studied  law  and 
llteology  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  had  at  an  early  age  won 
for  hinuelf  a  many-^iicd  reputation  as  a  Jurist,  a  poUtiiian,  and 
ai  a  writer.  The  favour  of  his  uncle,  Clcincnt  ill.,  hod  made 
bin  Cardinal  before  he  was  thirty,  but  under  Cclcstiiie  I 
he    kept  in   the    background,   disliked  by  the    Pope, 

'  lliiita'i  GtukulUf  fulfil  iHnaiim  III. .  which  im  ■)*(>  l«  re«d  bl 
FroKb  UajuUtiMi,  ihoogh  rrtihir   ao  old  fuhlaned   book,  elTCi  ■ 
■  CKiiMI  of  Uw  prrlod  corneii  bgr  thii  duptet.     MiliBan'i  l^tin  CiriMU'l 
»mlf.  voL  «..  will  be  fbanJ  DNhl  k<  (u  a*  U  cu<».    Tlie  InperUI  MMwy  J 
bbvud  iodeiu)  br  Wmk«)in>nn,  niliff  t^  Sikm^m  mU  Olla  IV. 
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himself  suspicious  of  the  timid  and  tempoiising  old  man.  But 
OD  Celestine's  death  on  8th  January  1 198,  Lothaiie,  though  still 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  was  at  once  hailed  as  his  most 
lilting  successor,  as  the  strong  man  who  could  win  for  the 
Church  all  the  advantages  that  she  might  hope  to  gain  from 
the  death  of  Henry  vi.  Nor  did  Innocent's  Pontificate  belie 
the  promise  of  his  early  career. 

Innocent  iii.  possessed  a  majestic  and  noble  appeaiance, 
an  unblemished  private  character,  popular  manners,  a  disposi- 
Chiractcr  ''"^  proue  to  sudden  fits  of  anger  and  roelan- 
aod  theorici  of  choly,  and  a  fierce  and  indomitable  wilL  He 
iDDoccDt  III.  brought  to  his  exalted  position  the  clearly  formu- 
lated theories  of  the  canonist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  papal 
power,  as  well  as  the  overweening  ambition,  the  high  courage, 
the  keen  intelligence  and  the  perseverance  and  energy  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  theories  of  the  schools  into  matters  of  everyday 
practice.  His  enunciations  of  the  Papal  doctrine  put  claims 
that  Hildebrand  himself  had  hardly  ventured  to  advance  in 
the  clearest  and  most  definite  light.  The  Pope  was  no  mere 
successor  of  Peter,  the  vicegerent  of  man.  'The  Roman 
pontiff,'  he  wrote,  'is  the  vicar,  not  of  man,  but  of  God 
Himself.'  '  The  Lord  gave  Peter  the  rule  not  only  of  the 
Universal  Church  but  also  the  rule  of  the  whole  world.' 
'The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  set  up  one  ruler  over  all  things 
as  His  universal  vicar,  and  as  all  things  in  heaven,  earth 
and  hell  bow  the  knee  to  Christ,  so  should  all  obey  Christ's 
vicar,  that  there  be  one  flock  and  one  shepherd.'  '  No  king 
can  reign  rightly  unless  he  devoutly  serve  Christ's  vicar.* 
'Princes  have  power  in  earth,  priests  have  also  power  in 
heaven.  Princes  reign  over  the  body,  priests  over  the  soul. 
As  much  as  the  soul  is  worthier  than  the  body,  so  much 
worthier  is  the  priesthood  than  the  monarchy.'  '  The  Saar- 
dotium  is  the  sun,  the  Hegnum  the  moon.  Kings  rule  over 
their  respective  kingdoms,  but  Peter  rules  over  the  whole 
earth.  The  Sacerdotium  came  by  divine  creation,  the  Jiegtium 
by  man's  cunning.'     In  these  unrestricted  claims  to  rule  ovei 
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Church  and  Sute  alike  we  seem  to  be  back  again  in  the 
anarchy  of  the  eleventh  century.     And  it  was  not  against  the 
Tceblc  feudal  prioccs  of  the  days  of  Hildebrand  that  Inno- 
cent III.  ha<l  to  contend,  but  against  strong  national  kings, 
IQte  Philip  of  Fiance  and  John  of  England.     It  is  significant 
of  the  change  of  tlic  times,   that  Innocent  se«9  his  chief 
antagonist,  not  to  much  in  the  Empire  as  in  the  limited  ■ 
localised  power  of  the  national  kings.      When   Richard  of  I 
England  had  yielded  before  Henry  vi.,  the  national  state    , 
gave  way  before  the  anivereal  authority  of  the  lord  of  the 
worid.     Uut  Innocent  claimed  that  he  alone  was  locd  of  the 
world.     The  Empire  was  but  a  German  or  Italian  kingdom, 
ruling  over  its  limited  sphere.     Only  in  the  Papacy  was  the 
old  Roman  tradition  of  universal  monarchy  tightly  upheld. 

Filled  with  these  ambitions  of  universal  monarchy, 
Innocent  iii.'s  survey  touk  in  both  the  smallest  and  the 
greaictl  of  Eurof^ean  affairs,  rrimarily  Innocent's  work  was 
that  of  an  ecclesiastical  statesman,  and  enlienched  far  upon 
the  authority  of  the  sUte.  We  shall  see  him  restoring  the 
papal  authority  in  Rome  and  in  the  Patrimony,  building  up 
the  machinery  of  papal  absolutism,  protecting  the  infant 
King  of  Sicily,  cherishing  the  municipal  freedom  of  Italy, 
making  and  unmaking  kings  and  emperors  at  his  will, 
rordnn  the  fiercest  of  the  Western  sovereigns  to  acknow- 
ledge hb  feudal  supremacy,  and  the  ({reatest  of  the  Kings 
of  France  to  reform  his  private  life  at  his  commandi^  J 
giving  his  orders  to  the  petty  monarchy  of  Spain  and'] 
Hungaty,  and  promulgating  the  law  of  the  Church  UniTcrsal  ' 
before  the  assembled  prelates  of  Christendom  in  the 
l^eran  Council  Nevertheless,  the  many-sided  Pontiff  had 
not  IcH  near  to  his  heart  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
than  the  political   direction  of  the   universe.     He  had  the 

I  utmost  seat  for  the  eiienston  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ    The 
aRair  of  the  Cnujde  was,  as  we  shall  see,  ever  hia  most 

II  presiing  care,  and  it  was  his  bitterest  grief  tlut  all  his  effiorta 
I     lu  lovse  the  Chrinian  world  for  tiic  iccuvoy  of  Jerusalem  fell 

U!_! i 
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OQ  deaf  ears.  He  was  strcDuous  in  upholding  orthodoxy 
against  the  daring  heretics  of  Southern  France.  He  wm 
sympathetic  and  consideiate  to  great  religious  teachers,  like 
Francis  and  Dominic,  from  whose  work  he  had  the  wisdom 
to  anticipate  the  revival  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Church.  Ai 
many-sided  as  strong,  and  successful  as  he  was  strongs 
Innocent  iii.  represents  the  culmination  of  the  papal  ideal  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  represents  it  worthily  and  adequately. 

Even  before  Innocent  had  attained  the  Chair  of  Peter,  the 
worst  dangers  that  had  so  long  beset  the  successors  of 
iDDDccnt  III.  Alexander  iii.  were  over.  After  the  death  of 
■ad  luiy.  Henry  vi.  the  Sicilian  and  the  German  crowns 
were  separated,  and  the  strong  anti-imperial  reaction  that 
burst  out  all  over  Italy  against  the  oppressive  ministers  of 
Henry  vi.  was  allowed  to  run  its  full  course  The  danger  was 
now  not  so  much  of  despotism  as  of  anarchy,  and  Innocent, 
tike  Hildebrand,  knew  how  to  turn  confusion  to  the  advantage 
of  the  hierarchy. 

No  real  effort  was  made  to  obtain  for  the  little  Frederick 
the  crowns  of  both  Germany  and  Sicily.  Constance,  freed 
The  sicuian  from  her  husband's  control,  sensibly  changed  her 
^Tth"''"'  po'i'^y-  Her  keen  sympathies  with  her  father's 
minarityaf  inheritance  had  made  her  an  unwilling  spectator 
Frtuertek.  of  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  his  German  soldiers 
and  ministers.  While  Philip  of  Swabia,  her  brother-in-law, 
hurried  to  Germany  to  maintain,  if  he  could,  the  unity  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Empire,  Constance  was  quite  content  to  secure 
her  son's  succession  in  Naples  and  Sicily  by  renewing  the 
homage  due  to  the  Pope,  by  renouncing  the  ecclesiastical 
privileges  which  Urban  u.  had  once  granted  to  Count  Roger 
[see  page  139],  and  promising  a  yearly  tribute.  Having  thus 
obtained  the  indispensable  papal  confirmation,  Constance 
ruled  in  Naples  as  a  national  queen  in  the  name  of  the  little 
Frederick.  She  drove  away  the  German  bandits  who  had  made 
the  name  of  her  husband  a  terror  to  her  subjects.  Markwald 
of  Anweiler  left  his  Apulian  hefs  for  Romagna.     But  the  Pope 
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joined  with  Consiance  in  Ins  hostility  to  the  (ieinians.  Without 
Innocent  Ui.'s  strong  and  constant  support  she  could  hardly 
have  carried  out  her  policy.  Recognising  tn  the  renewal  of 
the  old  {tapal  protection  the  best  hopes  for  the  independence 
of  Sicily,  Constance,  on  her  death  in  1198,  called  on 
Innocent  iii.  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  her  son.  ^^^^^^  „, 
Innocent  loyally  look  up  her  work,  and  struggled  connancc. 
with  all  his  might  to  preserve  the  kingdom  of  "* 
Frederick  a^insl  his  many  enemies.  But  the  contest  was 
a  long  and  a  fierce  one.  No  sooner  was  Constance  dead 
than  the  Germans  came  back  10  tln-ir  prey.  The  fierce 
Markwald,  driven  from  Romagna  by  the  papal  inaoecBi** 
triumph,  claimed  the  regency  and  the  custody  «»jrtl««hJp 
of  the  king.  The  Saracens  and  Greeks  of  cipuuionof 
Sicily,  still  numerous  and  active,  joined  the  uwOemiMi- 
GcmiUM.  Wntier,  Bishop  of  Troja,  chancellor  of  Sicily, 
weaved  deep  [liols  against  his  master  and  his  overlord.  But 
the  genenl  support  of  the  Church  gave  Innocent  a  strong 
weapon.  Roffrid,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  a  tried  friend  of 
Henry  vi.,  declared  for  Innocent  against  Markwald,  who  in 
revenge  besieged  the  great  monastery,  until  a  summer  storm 
drove  him  bafned  from  its  walls.  But  the  purchased  support 
of  Pisa  gave  Markwald  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  Innocent 
had  too  mtny  iciienieB  on  foot  and  too  little  military  power 
U  bit  command  to  be  able  to  make  easy  headway  against 
him.  At  last  Innocent  had  reluctant  recourse  to  Mat«w>iii 
Count  Waller  of  Urieime,  the  French  huslund  of  "wi  wiiitr 

I  Tancred's  daughter  Albina,  and  now  ■  claimant  "  ""**' 
for  the  heicditary  licfs  of  Tancred,  I«cce  and  Taranto,  fn>ni 
which,  despite  Henry  vt.'s  promise,  he  had  lon^  been  driven. 
For  almost  the  fust  time  in  Italian  history.  Frenchmen  were 
thua  called  in  to  drive  out  Geimana.  Dui  it  was  then  as 
aftcrwatdi  a  dangerous  c)i[iirrimcnt.     Walter  of  Biicnne  and  1 

I     tiiitroall  French  following  invaded  Apulia,  and  fought  hard  \ 

I     afunft  Diepnld  of  Acena,  another  of  King  Henry's  Germana. 

I     HetniriiQe  Markwald,  now  in  opin  alliance  with  the  Bishop 
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of  Troja,  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  regent  of  the 
young  kit^.  His  death  ia  1302  removed  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  both  Innocent  and  Frederick.  But  the  war  dragged 
on  for  years  in  Apulia,  especially  after  Diepold  had  stain 
Walter  of  Brienne.  The  turbulent  feudal  barons  of  Apulia 
and  Sicily  profited  by  this  long  reign  of  anarchy  to  establish 
themselves  on  a  pennanent  basis.  At  last  Innocent  sent  his 
own  brother,  Richard,  Count  of  Segni,  to  root  out  the  last  of 
the  Gennans.  So  successful  was  he  that,  in  laoS,  the  Pope 
himself  visited  the  kingdom  of  his  ward,  and  ananged  for  its 
future  government  by  native  lords,  helped  by  his  brother, 
who  now  received  a  rich  Apulian  fief.  It  was  Innocent's 
glory  that  he  had  secured  for  Frederick  the  whole  Norman 
inheritance.  It  was  amidst  such  storms  and  troubles  that 
the  young  Frederick  grew  up  to  manhood. 

In  central  and  northern  Italy,   Innocent  til.   was  more 
speedily  successful  than  in  the  south.     On  Philip  of  Swabia's 

return  to  Germany,  Tuscany  and  the  domains  of 
■nd  the  the  Countess  Matilda  fell  away  from  their  foreign 

Inheritance      [ord,  and  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Church. 

The  Tuscan  cities  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
league  under  papal  proiection.  Only  Pisa,  proud  of  her  sea 
power,  wealth,  and  trade,  held  aloof  from  the  combination. 
It  seemed  as  if,  after  a  century  of  delays,  the  Papacy  was  going 
to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  Matilda,  and  Innocent  eagerly  set 
himself  to  work  to  provide  for  its  administration.  In  the 
north  the  Pope  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  rival 
communities  of  the  Lombard  plain.  But  his  most  immediate 
and  brilliant  triumph  was  in  establishing  his  authority  over 
Rome  and  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  On  his  accession  he 
found  his  lands  just  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  German 
The  tubjec-  garrisons  that  had  kept  them  in  subjection  during 
tionofRorae  Henry  vi.'s  lifetime.  He  saw  within  the  city 
Patrimony  of  powcr  divided  between  the  Priefectus  Urbis,  the 
St.  Peter.  delegate  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Summus  Senator. 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Roman  commune.     Within  a  month 
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tfie  Prefect  ceased  to  lie  an  imperial  oflicer,  and  became  the 
lervant  of  the  Papacy,  bound  to  it  by  fealty  oaihs,  and  rcccii-ing 
from  it  his  office.  Witlun  a  year  the  Senator  also  had  become 
the  papal  nominee,  and  the  whole  municipality  controlled  by 
the  Pope.  No  leas  complete  was  Innocent's  triumph  over  the 
nobility  of  the  Campagna.  He  drove  Conrad  of  Urslingen 
back  to  Germany,  and  restored  Spolcio  to  p.ipat  rule.  He 
chased  Markwald  from  Roniagna  and  the  m^rch  of  Ancoru 
to  Apulia,  and  exercised  sovereign  rights  even  in  the 
most  remote  regions  that  acknowledged  him  as  lord. 
If  it  was  no  very  real  sway  that  Innocent  wielded,  tl  at 
leaU  allowed  the  town  leagues  and  the  rustic  nobility  10  go 
on  in  their  own  way,  and  made  it  possible  for  Italy  to  work 
out  ita  own  destinies.  More  |)owerfuI  and  more  feared  tn 
Italy  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Innocent  could  contentedly 
watch  the  anti-impeiial  reaction  extending  over  the  Ali)s,  and 
descdating  Germany  by  civil  war. 

Detpite  the  precautions  taken  by  Henry  vt.,  it  was  soon 
dear  that  the  Ccmian  princes  would  not  accept  the  herediury 
rule  of  a  child  of  three.  Philip  of  Swabia  aban-  innocant  in. 
doned  his  Italian  domains  and  hurried  to  ■»' 
Gennany,  anxious  to  do  his  best  for  his  nephew.  ***™""'' 
Uui  he  soon  perceived  that  Frederick's  chances  were  hope- 
lew,  and  that  it  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  prevent  the  un- 
disputed election  of  a  Guclf.  He  was  favoured  by  the 
absence  of  the  two  elder  sons  of  Henry  the  Lion.  Henry  tX 
Brunswick,  the  eldest,  the  Ccunt  I'alnlinc  of  the  Rhine,  was 
away  on  a  Crusade,  and  was  loyal  to  the  Hohenstpufcn, 
since  his  happy  marri.-igc  with  Agnct.  1'he  next  son  Otto, 
lx>m  at  Ari^enton  during  hit  father's  first  exile,  had  never 
teen  much  of  Germany.  Brought  up  at  liis  uncle  Richard  of 
Anjou's  coun,  Otto  had  received  many  marks  of  Kichard'a 
fiivDur,  and  looked  up  to  the  chivalrous,  adventurouii  king  as 
the  ideal  of  a  warrior  prince.  Richanl  had  made  him  Earl  of 
Vorkahire,  and  had  invested  him  in  itQo  with  the  county  of 
Coitou,  that  be  might  learn  war  and  staie<rafl  in  the  same 
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nide  school  in  which  Richard  had  first  acquainted  him- 
self  with  arms  and  politics.  Even  now  Otto  was  not  more 
than  seventeen  years  of  age.  Richard  himself,  as  the  new 
El  ii  of  ^**^'  ^^  ^^^  Empire  for  Aries  and  England,  was 
phuip  of  duly  summoned  to  the  electoral  Diet,  but  his 
?"■"'■'  representatives  impdlitically  urged  the  claims  of 

Count  Henry,  who  was  ruled  ineligible  on  account 
of  his  absence.  Thus  it  was  that  when  the  German  m^nates 
at  last  met  for  the  election,  on  8th  March  1 198,  at  Miihlhausen, 
their  choice  fell  on  Philip  of  Swabia,  who,  mindful  of  the 
third  century  Empeior,  Philip  the  Arabian,  took  the  title  of 
Philip  u. 

Many  of  the  magnates  had  absented  themselves  from  the 
Diet  at  Miihlhausen,  and  an  irreconcilable  band  of  partisans 
Counter-  refused  to  be  bound  by  its  decisions.  Richard 
eieeiionof  ^f  England  now  worked  actively  for  Otto,  his 
Bniniwick.  favourite  nephew,  and  found  support  both  in  the 
jBDc  119S.  qIj  allies  of  the  Angevins  in  the  lower  Rhine- 
land  and  the  ancient  supporters  of  the  house  of  Guelf, 
Germany  was  thus  divided  into  two  parties,  who  completely 
ignored  each  other's  acts.  Three  montlis  after  the  Diet  of 
Miihlhausen,  another  Diet  met  at  Cologne  and  chose  Otto  of 
Bnmswick  as  King  of  the  Romans.  Three  days  afterwards 
the  young  prince  was  crowned  at  Aachen. 

A  ten  years'  civil  war  between  Philip  11.  and  Otto  iv.  now 
devastated  the  Germany  that  Batbarossa  and  Henry  vi.  had  left 
so  prosperous.  The  majority  of  the  princes  remained  firm  to 
Philip,  who  also  had  the  support  of  the  strong  and  homt^ne- 
ous  official  class  of  minisUriaUi  that  had  been  the  best  helpers 
of  his  father  and  brother.  Nevertheless,  Otto  had  enough  of 
a  party  to  carry  on  the  struggle.  On  his  side  was  Cologne,  the 
great  mart  of  lower  Germany,  so  important  from  its  close 
trading  relations  in  England,  and  now  gradually  shaking  itself 
free  of  its  archbishops.  The  friendship  of  Canute  of  Denmait 
and  the  old  Guelf  tradition  combined  to  give  him  his  earliest 
and  greatest  success  in  the  north.     It  was  the  interest  of  the 
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baronage  to  prolong  a  struggle  whick  secured  their  own  inde- 
pendence at  the  expense  of  the  centra]  authority.  Both 
parties  looked  Cor  outside  help.  Ocio,  besides  his  Danish 
friends,  relied  on  his  uncle  Richard,  and,  after  his  death,  on 
hi*  uncle.  John.  Philip  formed  a  league  with  his  namesake 
I'liilip  of  I-'rance.  Bui  distant  princes  could  do  but  little 
to  delemiine  the  result  uf  the  contest.  It  was  of  more 
moment  that  both  appealed  to  Innocent  iii.,  and  ibai  the 
I'opc  willingly  accepted  the  position  of  arbiter.  'The 
■eitlement  uf  this  matter,'  he  declared,  'belongs  to  the 
Apostolic  Sec,  mainly  because  it  was  the  Apostolic  See  that 
tnuufenrd  the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  ulii- 
mately  because  the  same  Sec  confers  the  imperij]  crown.'  In 
Uarcfa  taoi  Innocent  issued  his  decision.  'We  pronounce,' 
iw  declared,  '  Philip  unworthy  of  Empire,  and  absolve  all  who 
have  taken  oaths  of  fealty  to  him  as  king.  Inasmuch  as  our 
ikaresl  son  in  Christ,  Otto,  is  industrious,  proviilent,  discreet, 
■uong  and  constant,  himself  devcited  to  the  Church  and 
dotceodcd  on  each  side  from  a  devout  stock,  wc  by  the 
authority  of  Sl  I'eter  receive  him  as  king,  and  will  in  duo 
counc  bestow  upon  him  the  imperial  crown.'  The  gr^itcful 
Otto  promised  in  return  to  maintain  all  the  potsesBioiu 
and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Cliun  h,  including  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  Countess  Matilda. 

Philip  of  Swobia  still  held  his  own,  and  the  extravagance 
of  tha  papal  claim  led  to  many  of  the  bishops  as  well  as  the 
lay  nagiate*  of  Germany  joining  in  a  declaiation  that  no 
former  Pope  bad  ever  pretumed  to  interfere  in  an  imperial 
Bat  the  swords  of  his  German  followcis  were  a 
argument  in  favour  of  I'hilip's  claims  than  the  pnv 

Bofhiisupportenaiiainst  japal  assumptions.  As  time  went 
Ottithe  Hoh^iaufen  slowly  got  the  better  of  thcGuelfs.  With 
the  blUog  away  of  the  noilh,  Dtlu's  cauie  tiecame  distinctly 
dM  locing  one.  In  1106  Otto  was  defeated  ouuide  the  wolU 
o<  Cotogne,  and  the  great  trading  dty  was  forced  to  transfer 
ha  obedience  to  hu  rival.     In  1 307  Philip  became  so  suong  . 

FSUOO  ti.  X 
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th;it  Tnnocent  was  constrained  to  Teconsider  his  positioa,  and 
si^gested  to  Otto  the  propriety  of  Tcnouncing  his  clumt 
But  in  June  1308  Philip  was  treacherously  murdered  at 
Bamberg  by  his  faithless  vassal,  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  to  whom  . 
he  had  refused  bis  daughter's  hand.  It  was  no  political 
crime  but  a  deed  of  private  vengeance.  It  secured,  however, 
the  position  of  Otto,  for  the  ministtriaia  now  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  him,  and  there  was  no  Hohenstaufen  candi- 
date ready  to  oppose  him.  Otto,  moreover,  did  not  scruple 
to  undergo  a  fresh  election  which  secured  for  him  universal 
recognition  in  Germany.  By  marrying  Beatrice,  Philip  of 
Swabia's  daughter,  he  sought  to  unite  the  rival  houses,  while 
he  conciliated  Innocent  by  describing  himself  as  king  '  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  Pope.'  Next  year  he  crossed  the  Alps 
to  Italy,  and  bound  himself  by  oath,  not  only  to  allow  the 
Papacy  the  privileges  that  he  had  already  granted,  but  to 
grant  complete  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  and  to 
support  the  Pope  in  his  struggle  against  heresy.  In  October 
1209  he  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome.  After  ten  years  of 
waiting.  Innocent,  already  master  of  Italy,  had  procured  for 
his  dependant  both  the  German  Kingdom  and  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Despite  bis  preoccupation  with  luly  and  Germany,  the 
early  years  of  Innocent's  pontificate  saw  him  busily  engaged  in 
iDDoccDt  III.  upholding  the  papal  authority  and  the  moral 
■Dd  Philip  order  of  the  Church  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
AuEuMui.  j^^  consideration  of  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  Roman  see  ever  prevented  him  from  maintaining  his  prin- 
ciples even  against  powerful  sovereigns  who  could  do  much 
to  help  forward  his  general  plans.  The  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  this  was  Innocent's  famous  quarrel  with  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  when  to  vindicate  a  simple  principle  of 
Christian  morals  he  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  alliance 
of  the  '  eldest  son  of  the  Church '  at  a  time  when  ttie  fortunes 
of  the  Papacy  were  everywhere  doubtful.  Philip's  first  wife, 
Isabella  of  Hainault,  the  mother  of  the  future  Louis  vul. 
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had  died  in  1190,  just  before  her  husband  had  started  on 
hii  Crusade.  In  1193  Philip  negotiated  a  second  marriage 
with  Ingeborg,  ihe  sister  of  Cnnutc  vi.,  Ihc  power-  ingcbarE 
fill  King  of  Oenmark,  hoping  to  obtain  from  his  "'  DeooiKit 
Danish  brother-in-law  substantial  help  against  England  and 
Uie  Empire.  Philip  did  not  get  the  expected  political 
adnuilsges  from  the  new  connection,  and  at  once  took  a 
strong  dislike  to  the  lady.  On  the  day  after  Ihe  marriage 
Philip  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  his  bride. 
Within  three  months,  he  pcrrsuaded  a  synod  of  complaisant 
French  bishops  at  Compi&gne  to  pronounce  the  marriage  void 
by  reason  of  a  remote  kinship  that  existed  between  the  two 
panic*.  Ingeborg  was  young,  timid,  friendless,  helpless, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  French  tongue,  but  King  Canute 
look  up  her  cause,  and,  from  her  retreat  in  a  French  con- 
Tcni.  she  appealed  to  Rome  against  the  wicl^edness  of  the 
French  king  and  clergy.  Celesiine  iii.  proved  her  friend, 
and  finding  protestaiioru  of  no  avail,  he  finally  quashed 
the  Bcnlence  of  the  trench  bishops  and  declared  her  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  French  king.  But  Philip  persisted  in 
hb  repudiation  of  Ingcljorg,  and  Celesiine  contented  himself 
with  retnonslraniies  and  warnings  that  were  utterly  disre- 
garded. In  1196  Philip  found  a  fresh  wife  in  Aiiuiof 
AgDca,  a  lady  of  ihe  powerful  house  of  Andechs-  »<""'>■ 
Menn,  whose  authority  was  great  In  Thuringia,  and  whose 
Alpine  lordshipa  soon  dcvclnpcd  into  the  county  of  Tyrol. 
Innocent  at  once  proved  a  stronger  champion  of  Ingeborg 
than  the  wc-ik  and  aged  Celesiine.  He  fonhwiih  warned 
Philip  and  the  Frerich  liishop*  that  they  had  no  right  to 
pot  asunder  those  whom  God  had  joined  together.  '  Recall 
your  lawful  wife,'  he  wrote  to  Philip,  '  and  then  we  will  hear  all 
that  you  can  righteously  urge.  If  you  do  not  do  this,  no  power 
■hall  inoTc  us  to  right  or  left,  till  justice  be  done.'  A  papal 
legale  was  now  sent  to  France,  threatening  excommunication 
and  interdict,  were  Ingeborg  not  immediately  nrinsUled  in 
her  place.     For  a  few  monihs  the  Pope  hesitalcd,  moved  m 
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doubt  b^  his  Italian  and  German  troubles,  and  fearful  lest  hit 
actjon  i^ainst  a  Christian  prince  should  delay  the  hoped-for 
Crusade.  But  he  gradually  turned  the  leaders  of  the  French 
cle^y  from  their  support  of  Philip,  and  at  last,  in  February 
I300,  an  interdict  was  pronounced  forbidding  the  public  cele- 
bration ot  the  rites  of  the  Church  in  the  whole  lands  that 
owed  obedience  to  the  King  of  France. 

Philip  Augustus  hdd  out  fiercely  for  a  time,  declaring  that 
he  would  rather  lose  half  his  lands  than  be  separated  from 

Agnes.  Meanwhile  he  used  pressure  on  his 
dictonr'^  bishops  to  make  them  disregard  the  interdict,  and 
ffBtx,         vigorously  intrigued  with  the  Caidiiuds,  seeking 

to  build  up  a  French  party  in  the  papal  curia. 
Innocent  so  far  showed  complacency  that  the  legate  be 
sent  to  France  was  the  king's  kinsman,  Octavian,  Cardinal- 
bishop  of  Ostia,  who  was  anxious  to  make  Philip's  humilia- 
tion as  light  as  possible.  His  labours  were  eased  by  the 
partial  submission  of  Philip,  who  in  September  visited 
Ingeborg,  and  promised  to  take  her  again  as  his  wife,  and  so 
gave  an  excuse  to  end  the  interdict.  Philip  still  claimed 
that  his  marriage  should  be  dissolved  ;  thoi^h  here  again  he 

suddenly  abandoned  a  suit  which  he  probably 
■ubmiMion  saw  was  hopeless.  The  death  of  Agnes  of  Meran 
of  Phuip,  in  July  I30I  made  a  complete  reconciliation  less 
'*"'  difficult      Next  year  the  Pope  legitimated  the 

children  of  Agnes  and  Philip,  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence 
of  divorce,  pronounced  by  the  French  bishops,  gave  the  king 
reasonable  grounds  for  entering  in  good  faith  on  his  union 
with  her.  Ingeborg  was  still  refused  the  rights  of  a  queen, 
and  constantly  besought  the  Pope  to  have  pity  on  her 
forlorn  condition.  The  Pope  was  now  forced  to  content 
himself  with  remonstrances.  Philip  declared  that  a  balefiil 
charm  separated  him  from  Ingeborg,  and  again  b^ged  the 
Pope  to  divorce  him  from  a  union,  based  on  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft. The  growing  need  of  the  French  alliance  now  somewhat 
Blackened  the  early  zeal  of  Innocent  for  the  cause  of  the 
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qneen.  But  no  real  cordiality  was  possible  ta  long  as  the 
■tained  relations  of  Ingeborg  and  Philip  continued.  At 
\uA  in  i»ij,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  R„,ituuono( 
FbUip  cumplcied  his  lardy  reconciliation  with  iniebofc. 
hit  wife,  after  they  had  been  separated  for  tweniy  '"*' 
jtMXt.  Henccfonh  Philip  was  the  most  active  ally  of  the 
Papacy. 

While  thus  dealing  with  Philip  of  France,  Innocent  enjoyed 
CMier  triumphs  over  the  lesser  kings  of  Europe.  It  was 
hia  unbitlon  to  break  through  the  traditional  ttatti 
limits  that  sepaxated  the  Church  from  the  State,  oMriardtup 
ttd  to  bind  as  many  as  be  couM  of  the  kings  ■■">" 
of  Europe  to  the  Papacy  by  tics  of  political  p'S^""' 
mnabgc.  The  time-honoured  feudal  superiority  Ai»g<m,»n<i 
of  the  Popes  over  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  ^''"*' 
bad  been  the  first  precedent  for  this  most  un ecclesiastical 
of  all  papal  aggressions.  Already  others  of  the  smaller  king- 
dooM  of  Etiropc,  conspicuous  among  which  was  Portugal, 
had  followed  the  example  of  (he  Normans  in  becoming 
vaaaala  of  the  Holy  See.  Under  Innocent  at  least  three 
states  lupplcmented  ecclesiastical  by  political  dependence 
on  the  Papacy.  Sancho,  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  striven 
10  repudiate  the  former  submission  of  .AtTonso  1.,  was  in 
Ibecod  forced  to  accept  the  papal  suzerainty.  Peter,  King 
of  Aiagon,  went  in  1104  to  Rome  and  was  solemnly  crowned 
icing  by  InnoccnL  Afterwards  Peter  deposited  his  crown  on 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's  and  condescended  10  reodre 
the  invcitiiure  of  hix  kingdom  from  the  Pope,  holding  it  as  a 
perpetual  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  and  promising  tribale  to 
Innocent  and  his  succexsots.  In  i>)3  a  greater  monarch 
than  the  struggling  Christian  Icings  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
waa  forced,  aflcr  a  long  struggle,  to  make  an  even  more  abject 
■abouMwn.  The  long  strife  of  Innocent  with  John  of  Anjou, 
•boot  the  disputed  election  to  (be  sec  of  Canterbury,  was 
Ibaght  wjlh  the  same  weapons  which  the  Pope  had  already 
1  ^ptinsi  the  King  of  France.     Uui  John  held  out 
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« 
longer.  Interdict  was  followed  hj  excommunication  and 
threatened  deposition.  At  last  the  English  king  sunendered 
his  crown  to  the  papal  agent  Pandulf,  and,  like  Peter  of 
Aiagon,  received  it  back  as  a  vassal  of  the  Papacy,  bound 
hj  an  annual  tribute.  Nor  were  these  the  only  kings  that 
sought  the  support  of  the  great  Pope.  The  schismatic 
princes  of  the  East  vied  in  ardour  with  the  Catholic  princes 
of  the  West  in  their  quest  of  Innocent's  bvour.  King 
Innocent  ^"^  °^  Armenia  b^^ed  for  bis  protection.'  The 
■ndthc  Bulgarian  Prince  John  besought  the  Pope  to 

nooatchi  of  B""*  '^''"  *  ™yal  crown.  Innocent  posed  as  a 
Europe.  mediator  in  Hungary  between  the  two  brothers, 

Emeric  and  Andrew,  who  were  struggling  for  the  crown. 
Canute  of  Denmark,  zealous  for  his  sister's  honour,  was  his 
humble  suppliant  Poland  was  equally  obedient.  The  Duke 
of  Bohemia  accepted  the  papal  reproof  for  allying  himself 
with  Philip  of  Swabia. 

Despite  his  vigour  and  his  authority,  Innocent's  constant 
interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  every  country  in 
Europe  did  not  pass  unchallenged.  Even  the  kings  who 
invoked  his  intercession  were  constantly  in  conflict  with  him. 
Beside  his  great  quarrels  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
Innocent  had  man;  minor  wars  to  wage  against  the  princes  of 
Europe.  For  five  years  the  kingdom  of  Leon  lay  under  inter- 
dict because  its  king  Alfonso  had  married  his  cousin,  Beren- 
garia  of  Castile,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  peace  between  the 
two  realms.  It  was  only  after  the  lady  had  borne  five  children 
to  Alfonso  that  she  voluntarily  terminated  the  obnoxious 
union,  and  Innocent  found  it  prudent,  as  in  France,  to  legiti- 
mise the  offspring  of  a  marriage  which  he  had  denounced  as 
incestuous.  Not  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Peninsula  was 
spared.  Sancho  of  Navarre  incurred  interdict  by  reason  of 
his  suspected  dealings  with  the  Saracens,  while  the  marri^ 
of  his  sister  with  Peter  of  Aragon,  the  vassal  of  the  Pope, 
involved  both  kings  in  a  contest  with  Innocent.  Not  only 
did  the  monarchs  of  Europe  resent,   so  fat  as  they  were 
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able,  the  Pope's  haughty  policy.  For  the  first  time  the 
peoples  or  their  realms  began  to  make  common  cause  with 
Ihera  against  the  political  agressions  of  the  Papacy.  Th«  Pmpmcy 
'l"he  nobles  of  Aragon  protested  against  King  «i»nii» 
Peter's  sublru^sion  to  the  Papacy,  declared  that  Din^gtitor 
his  sunender  of  their  kingdom  was  invalid,  and  lamKcei-i 
prevented  the  payment  of  the  promised  tribute.  •^'*'' 
When  John  of  England  procured  his  Roman  overlord's  con- 
demnation of  Magna  Carta,  the  support  of  Rome  was  of  no 
avail  to  prevent  his  indignant  subjects  combining  to  drive 
him  from  the  throne,  and  did  rot  even  hinder  Louis  of 
FrarKe,  the  son  of  the  papalist  Philip  11.,  from  accepting 
their  invitation  to  become  English  king  in  his  stead.  It  was 
only  by  a  repudiation  of  Ibis  policy,  and  by  an  acceptance  of 
the  Great  Charter,  that  the  Papacy  could  secure  the  English 
throne  for  John's  young  son,  Henry  iii.,  and  thus  continue 
for  a  time  its  precarious  overlordship  over  England.  For 
the  moment  Innocent's  iron  policy  crushed  opposition,  but 
in  adding  ihe  new  hostility  of  the  national  kings  and  the 
rising  nations  of  Europe  to  the  old  hostility  of  the  declining 
Empire,  Innocent  was  entering  into  a  perilous  course  of 
conduct,  which,  within  a  century,  was  to  prove  fatal  to  one  of 
the  *tronge»t  of  his  successors.  The  more  political  the  pajial 
authority  became,  the  more  difficult  It  was  to  uphold  its 
(iresiiite  u  the  source  of  law,  of  morality,  of  religion,  inno- 
cent himself  did  not  lose  sight  uf  the  higher  ideal  because 
be  sVovc  BO  firmly  after  more  earthly  aims.  His  succei 
were  not  always  so  able  or  so  high-minded.  And  it  was  ta  ' 
the  protectors  of  the  people,  not  as  the  enemies  of  their 
political  rights,  that  the  great  ro|)c«  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  bad  obtained  their  wonderful  ascendency 
over  the  best  minds  of  Eutupc, 

The  comnation  of  Otto  iv.  did  not  end  Innocent's  troubles 
with  the  Empire.  It  was  soon  followed  by  an  open  breach 
l>ct«een  the  Pope  and  his  nominee,  from  which  ultimately 
developed  something  like  a  general  Europeui  war,  between  . 
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a  league  of  partisans  of  the  Pope  and  a  league  of  paitittni 
of  Otto.  It  was  inevitable  that  Otto^  as  a  crowned  Emperor, 
^^  should  look  upon  the  papal  power  in  a  way  Tcry 

iDoocaot  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  regarded  it, 
wiihOneiT.,  iffhen  a  faction  leader  struggling  for  the  crown. 
Then  the  support  of  the  Pope  was  indispensable. 
Now  the  autocracy  td  the  Pope  was  to  be  feared.  The 
Hohenstaufen  mimsteriales,  who  now  surrounded  the  Gaelfic 
Emperor,  raised  his  ideals  and  modified  bis  policy.  Henry 
of  Kalden,  the  old  minister  of  Henry  vi.,  was  now  his  closest 
confidant,  and,  under  his  direction,  it  soon  became  Otto's 
ambition  to  continue  the  policy  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  The 
great  object  of  Henry  vi.  had  been  the  union  of  Sidly  with  the 
Empire.  To  the  alarm  and  disgust  of  Innocent,  his  ancient 
dependant  now  strove  to  continue  Henry  vi.'s  policy  by 
driving  out  Henry  vi.'s  son  from  his  Sicilian  inheritance. 
Otto  now  established  relations  with  Diepold  and  the  other 
German  adventurers,  who  still  defied  Frederick  il  and  the 
Pope  in  Apulia.  He  soon  claimed  the  inheritance  of  Matilda 
as  well  as  the  Sicilian  monarchy.  In  August  laro  be  occu- 
pied Matilda's  Tuscan  lands,  and  in  November  invaded 
Apulia,  and  prepared  to  despatch  a  Pisan  fleet  against  Sicily. 
Innocent  was  moved  to  terrible  wrath.  On  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  Capua,  and  the  revolt  of  Salemo  and  Naples,  he 
excommunicated  the  Emperor  and  freed  his  subjects  firom 
their  oaths  of  fealty  to  him.  But,  despite  the  threats  of  the 
Church,  Otto  conquered  most  of  Apulia  and  was  etjtuillj 
saccessful  in  reviving  the  imperial  authority  in  northern  Italy. 
Innocent  saw  the  power  that  he  had  built  up  so  care- 
fully in  Italy  crumbling  rapidly  away.  In  his  despair  he 
BicctioDof  turned  to  France  and  Germany  for  help  against 
Frederick  It.,  the  audacious  Guelf.  Philip  Augustus,  though 
""'  still  in  bad  odour  at  Rome  through   his  per- 

sistent hostility  to  Ingeborg,  was  now  an  indispensable  ally. 
He  actively  threw  himself  into  the  Pope's  policy,  and  French 
and  Papal  agents  combined  to  stir  up  disaffection  againit 
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Otto  in  Germany.  The  haughty  manners  and  the  love  of 
Ibe  young  king  for  Englishmen  and  Saxons  had  already 
etched  disafTection.  It  was  believed  that  Otto  wished  to  set 
op  a  centnlised  despolism  of  coun  ofFidala,  levying  huge 
tRxet,  on  the  model  of  the  Angevin  administrative  system  of 
Ui  grvnil&ither  and  uncles.  I'he  bishops  now  took  the  lead 
ia  organising  a  general  defection  from  the  absent  Emperor. 
In  September  tana  gatliering  of  disaffected  magnates,  among 
wbora  were  the  newly  made  King  Otiocar  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Dokw  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  assembled  at  Niirntierg.  They 
treated  the  papal  sentence  as  the  deposition  of  Otto,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  elect  as  their  new  king  Fredericic  of 
Sicilr,  the  somciime  ward  of  ihe  Pope.  It  was  not  altogether 
good  news  to  the  Pope  that  the  German  nobirs  had,  in 
chooaing  the  son  of  Henry  vt.,  renewed  the  union  of  Germany 
and  Sicily.  But  Innocent  fell  that  ihc  need  of  setting  up  an 
effective  op]>osition  lo  Olto  was  so  pressing  that  he  put  out 
of  sight  the  tteneral  in  favour  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
Roman  see.  He  accepted  Frederick  as  Emperor,  only  stipu- 
lating that  be  should  renew  his  homage  for  the  Sicilian  crown, 
and  consequently  renounce  an  inalienable  union  between 
Sicily  and  the  Empire.  Frederick  now  left  Sicily,  repeated  hii 
sttbmbnon  to  Innocent  at  Rome,  and  croMcd  the  Alps  for  , 
Cennany. 

Otto  had  already  abandoned  Italy  to  meet  the  threatened 
daniter  in  the  nonh.  Misfortunes  soon  showered  tbkk 
upon  him.  His  Hohenstaufcn  wife,  Beatrice,  died,  and 
her  low  lessened  his  bold  on  southern  Germany.  When 
Frederick  appeared,  Swabia  and  Bavaria  were  already 
ready  to  welcome  the  heir  of  the  miglity  southern  line, 
and  aid  him  against  the  audacious  Saxon.  The  spiritual 
magnates  flocked  to  the  side  of  the  friend  and  pupil  of  (he 
Pot>C  In  December  1113  followed  Frederick's  formal 
election  and  his  coronation  at  Maina  by  the  Archbishop 
Early  in  1113  Henry  of  Kalden  first  appeared 
I  court.       Henceforward    the   tm|>onanI  class    of  the 
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'ministeriates'  was  divided.  While  sorae  remained  true  to 
Otto,  others  gradually  went  back  to  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  Hohenstaufen. 

Otto  was  now  thrown  back  on  Saxony  and  the  lower  Rhine- 
land.  He  again  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  faithful  dtizeni 
Tb*  pkpai  '^'^  Cologne,  whence  he  appealed  for  help  to  hit 
■nd  imiwri*!  uncle,  John  of  England,  still  under  the  papal  ban. 
'"*""•  '"s-  With  English  help  he  united  the  joinccs  of  the 
Netherlands  in  a  party  of  opposition  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Hohenstaufen.  Frederick  answered  by  a  closer  and  more 
effective  league  with  France.  Even  before  his  coronation  be 
had  met  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  at  Vaucouleun. 
All  Europe  seemed  arming  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope  and 
Emperor. 

John  of  England  now  hastily  reconcfled  himself  to 
Innocent,  at  the  price  of  the  independence  of  his  kingdom. 
He  thus  became  in  a  better  position  to  aid  his  excom- 
municated nephew,  and  revenge  the  loss  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou  on  Philip  Augustus.  His  plan  was  now  a  twofold 
one.  He  himself  summoned  the  barons  of  England  to 
follow  him  in  an  attempt  to  recover  his  ancient  lands  on 
the  Loire.  Meanwhile,  Otto  and  the  Netherlandish  lords 
were  encouraged,  by  substantial  English  help,  to  carry  out  a 
combined  attack  on  France  from  the  north.  The  opposition  of 
the  English  barons  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance  the 
expedition  to  Poitou,  but  a  very  considerable  anny  gathered 
together  under  Otto,  and  took  up  its  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toumai.  Among  the  French  King's 
vassals,  Ferrand,  Count  of  Flanders,  long  hostile  to  his 
overlord  Philip,  and  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  fought 
strenuously  on  Otto's  side;  while,  of  the  imperial  vassali, 
the  Count  of  Holland  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant  [Lower 
Lorraine]  were  among  Otto's  most  active  supporters.  A 
considerable  English  contingent  came  also,  headed  by 
Otto's  bastard  uncle,  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Philip  himself  commanded  the  chivalry  of  France,  leaving  hb 
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SOD  Louis  to  light  against  John  in  Poilou.     On   27th  July 
the  decisive  bfttlle  itm  fought  at  Bouvines,  a  few  miles  south- 
west erf  Tounui.     The  onny  o(  France  and  the  g,,,,,  ^ 
Church  gained  an  overwhelming  victory  over  the  BootIiih, 
league  which  had    incurred  the  papal  ban,  and   '"* 
Otio'i  fortunes  were  utterly  shattered.     He  soon  lost  all  his 
hold  over  the  Khineland,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
ancient   domains  of  his   house   in  Saxony.     His  remaining 
fricndt  made  their  peace  with  Philip  ard   Frederick.     The 
defection  of  the  Witielsbachcrs  lost  his  last  hold  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  and   the  desertion  of  Valdemar   of  Denmark 
deprived  him  of  a  strong  fiicnd  in  the  north.     John  with- 
drew from  continental  pohtics  to  be  beaten  more  decisively 
by   his  barons    than  be  had   been  beaten  in   Poilou  or  at 
Bouvines.     By  the  summer  of  1315,  Aachen  ami  Cologne 
bad    opened    their  gates    to    Fredc;rick,    wlio    repeated    his 
coronation  in  the  old  chapel  of  Charlemagne.     Before  Otto's 
death  in  1118  his  power  was  conrmed  to  Brunswick  and  the 
i^ionofthe  Hart.     His  brother  Henry  delivered   Ttieiaiiai 
Bp  tbc  imperial    insignia  to  the  conqueror,  and   "'•*'""• 
fCOciTed  a  confirmation  of  his  hereditary  estates,   tnumpbat 
III    lajs    the   establishment    gf   the    Duchy    of  '"""»»■ 
Bnumxk-Liineburg,  in  favour  of  the  Cuclfic  house,  secured 
lor  it  a  pennanent  position  among  the  lerritotial  powers  of 
noftbetn  Germany.     The  higher  aspirations  of  the  descen- 
diaU  of  Henry  the  LJon  perished  for  ever  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Botnincs. 

Frederick  il  was  now  undisputed  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
Innocent  iii.  had  won  another  great  triumph.  By  the 
Golden  Bull  of  Egcr  (July  1113)  Frederick  had  already  re- 
newed the  concessions  made  by  Otto  to  the  Church,  and 
promised  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  In  i>i6  he  pledged 
himself  to  sci>aralc  .Sicily  from  the  Empire,  and  esUblish  bis 
ton  Henry  there  as  king,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Churrh. 
But  like  his  other  triumphs,  Innocent's  victory  over  the 
Empire  was  purchased  at  no  small  cost.     For  the  ftrsi  time. 


\ 
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a  German  national  irritati<m  at  the  aggressions  of  the  Papacy 
b«^n  to  be  distinctly  felt.  It  found  an  adequate  expressioD 
in,  the  indignant  venes  of  Walter  ron  der  Vogelweide,  pro- 
testing against  the  priests  who  strove  to  upset  the  ri^ti  of  the 
laity,  and  denouncing  the  gieed  and  pride  of  the  foidgnen 
who  profited  by  the  humiliation  of  Gennany. 
-\-^  Amidst  all  the  disttactions  of  Western  politics.  Innocent  tiL 

ardently  strove  to  revive  the  crusading  spiriL  He  never 
iDiioeeDtiii.  succeeded  in  nustng  all  Europe,  as  several  of  hii 
udths  predecessors  bad  done.    But  after  great  effort^ 

"''^■""  the  eloquent  preaching  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly  stirred 
up  a.  fair  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the  crusading  cause,  and) 
in  1104,  a  considerable  crusading  army,  mainly  French, 
mustered  at  Venice.  It  was  the  bitterest  disappointment  of 
innocent's  life  that  the  Foufth  Crusade  [see  chapter  xv.] 
never  reached  Palestine,  but  was  diverted  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Greek  Empire.  Yet  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic 
Latin  Empire  at  Constantinople,  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek 
schismatics,  was  no  small  triumph.  Not  disheartened  by 
his  first  failure,  Innocent  still  urged  upon  Europe  the 
need  of  the  holy  war.  If  no  expedition  against  tbe  Saracens 
of  Syria  marked  the  result  of  bis  efforts,  bis  pontificate 
saw  the  extension  of  the  crusading  movement  to  other 
lands.  Innocent  preached  the  Crusade  against  the  Hoors 
of  Spain,  and  rejoiced  in  the  news  of  the  momentous  victory 
of  the  Christians  at  Navas  de  Tolosa  [see  chapter  xt.\ 
He  saw  tbe  beginnings  of  a  fresh  Crusade  against  the 
obstinate  heathen  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  But 
BitBiuioii  oT  ^  these  Crusades  were  gainst  pagans  and 
thccniud-  infidels.  Innocent  made  a  much  greater  new 
IDE  idea.  departure  when  he  proclaimed  the  firat  Crusade 
directed  against  a  Christian  land.  The  Albigenslan  Crusade, 
which  can  more  profitably  be  described  when  we  deal  widi 
the  development  of  the  French  monarchy  [see  chapter  xviL], 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  most  dangerous  and  widespread 
popular  heresy  that  Christianity  bad  witnessed  since  the  Ml 
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of  ihc  Roman  Empire,  and  Innocent  rejoiced  that  his  limes 
Mw  (he  Church  purged  of  its  worst  blemish.  But  in  citend- 
iog  the  benefits  of  a  Crusade  to  Christians  fighting  against 
Cbristiani,  he  handed  on  a  precedent  which  was  soon  fntally 
■bused  b]r  his  successors.  In  crushing  out  the  young 
national  life  of  soutliern  France  the  Papacy  again  set  a 
people  against  itself.  The  denunciations  of  the  German 
Minnesinger  were  re-echoed  in  the  complaints  of  the  last  of 
the  Troubadours.  Rome  had  ceased  to  do  harm  (o  Turks 
and  Saracens,  but  bad  stined  up  Christians  to  war  against 
fellow-Christians.  God  and  His  Saints  abandon  the  greedy, 
the  strife-loving,  the  unjust,  worldly  Church.  The  picture  is 
darUy  coloured  by  a  prtisan,  but  in  every  triumph  of 
Inttocent  there  lay  the  shadow  of  future  trouble. 

Crusades,  even  gainst  heretics  and  in5dels,  are  the  work 
of  earthly  force  tatlier  than  of  spiritual  influence.  It  was  to 
buildup  the  great  outward  corporation  of  ihc  ,nno<*Btiii-« 
Church  that  all  ihese  labours  of  Innocent  niitism 
mainly  tended.  Even  his  additions  10  the  >"•"""■ 
Canon  Law,  hti  reforms  of  ecclesiastical  jun^diction,  dealt 
witli  the  estemnl  rather  than  the  internal  life  of  the  Chuich. 
The  criticism  of  James  of  Vitry,  that  the  Roman  Curia  was 
•o  busy  in  secular  affairs  that  it  hardly  turned  a  thought 
to  spiriiiuU  things,  is  clearly  applicable  to  much  of  Innocent's 
actirity.  But  the  many-sided  Pope  did  not  ignore  the 
religious  wants  of  the  Church.  His  Crusade  against  heresy 
was  no  mere  war  against  enemies  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Church.  The  new  tendencies  ihat  were  to  tt;insform 
the  spiritual  life  of  ttic  ihinccnth  century  were  not  strange 
to  him.  He  favoured  the  early  work  of  Dominic:  he  bad 
personal  dealings  with  Francis,  and  showed  his  sympathy 
with  the  early  work  of  the  poor  man  of  h.\s\%\  [see  chapter 
KviCL).  But  it  ii  as  the  com^ucror  and  organiser  tathei  than 
the  psiest  or  prophet  that  Innocent  made  his  mark  in  the 
Church.  It  is  significant  that,  with  all  bis  greatness,  be 
never  attained  the  honours  of  sanctity. 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Innocent  held  a  Geocfal 
Council  in  the  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran.    A  vast  gather 

ing  of  bishops,  heads  of  orden,  and  secnlar 
Ocoend  dignitaries  gave  brilliancy  to  the  gathering  and 

^^""j  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  Pontiff.     Enthroned 

over  more  than  four  hundred  bishops,  the  Pope 
proudly  declared  the  law  to  the  world.  'Two  things  we  have 
specially  to  heart,'  wrote  Innocent,  in  sammoning  the 
assembly,  *  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  reform 
of  the  Church  Universal.'  In  its  vast  collection  of  seventy 
canons,  the  Lateran  Council  strove  hard  to  carry  out  the 
Pope's  programme.  It  condemned  the  dying  heresies  of 
the  Albigeois  and  the  Cathari,  and  prescribed  the  methods 
and  punishments  of  the  unrepentant  heretic  It  strove  (o 
rekindle  zeal  for  the  Crusade.  It  drew  up  a  drastic  scheme 
for  reforming  the  internal  life  and  discipline  of  the  Church. 
It  strove  to  elevate  the  morals  and  the  learning  of  the 
clergy,  to  check  their  worldlmess  and  covctousncsa,  and  to 
restrain  them  from  abusing  the  authority  of  the  Church 
through  excess  of  zeal  or  more  corrupt  motives.  It  invited 
bishops  to  set  up  free  schools  to  teach  poor  scholars 
grammar  and  theology.  It  forbade  trial  by  battle  and 
trial  by  ordeaL  It  subjected  the  existing  monastic  orders 
to  stricter  superintendence,  and  forbade  the  establishment 
of  new  monastic  rules.  It  forbade  superstitious  practices 
and  the  worship  of  spurious  or  unauthorised  relics.  The 
whole  series  of  canons  sought  to  regulate  and  ameliorate 
the  influence  of  the  Cliurch  on  society.  If  many  of  the 
abuses  aimed  at  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  overthrown 
by  mere  legislation,  the  attempt  speaks  well  for  the  character 
and  intelligence  of  Pope  and  Council.  Alt  mediieval  law- 
making, civil  and  ecclesiastical  alike,  was  but  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  ideal,  rather  than  the  issuing  of  precepts  meant 
to  be  hterally  executed.  But  no  more  serious  attempt  at 
rooting  out  inveterate  evils  was  ever  made  in  the  Middle 
Ages  than  in  this  CoundL 
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The  formal  enanciation  of  this  lofty  programme  of  reform 
brought  Innocent's  pontificate  to  a  glorious  end.  The  Pontiff 
devoted  what  little  remained  of  his  life  to  hurrying  on  the 
preparations  for  the  projected  Crusade,  which  was  ^^^^  ^ 
to  set  out  in  1217.  But  in  the  summer  of  1216  laDoccntiii.. 
Innocent  died  at  Perugia,  when  only  fifty-six  years  «*^i«*y  «««^ 
old.  If  not  the  greatest,  he  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Popes.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  whole  history  of  Europe 
groups  itself  round  his  doings. 


CHAPTER    XV 

THE    BrZANTIHB    EHPIKE    IN    THg    TWELFTH    CBHTUXV, 
THE    FOURTH   CRUSADE,  AMD  THE  LATIN  EMPIRE 

IN  THE  EAST  (iog5-ia6i) ' 

The  Comnftniao  ijroMj  •nd  Aleiiui  l— Decaf  of  the  Empire— Tlia  end  el 
(he  CamneDi — Tha  Angeli — The  mmteriiig  of  the  Fourth  TYnMiV  Th- 
Conquen  of  Znra — The  First  and  Secood  Caplurei  of  Conitanlinople — 

The  Partition  and  Organiution  of  the  Latin  Emigre— The  Gccd  Rerin) 
— Rivairjp  of  ConstaTitinopIe  and  Thexialanica — The  LjLtin  Empom — 
Michael  PalKologus  and  the  Fall  of  ttis  Latin  Empire— The  Fianki  in 
the  Pelaponnesua. 

The  Comnenian  dynasty,  finally  established  by  Alexius  L 
[see  chapter  vii.],  ruled  for  more  than  a  century  oyer  the 
^^  Roman  Empire  in  the   East     We  have  already 

Comnenian  noticed  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  its  external 
iyammty.  history,  in  tracing  the  dealings  of  the  Comnenian 
Emperors  with  the  Seljukian  Turks,  with  the  passing 
Crusaders,  with  the  permanent  Latin  garrison  in  Syria,  and 
with  the  Norman  rulers  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  who  strove 
to  make  southern  Italy  the  starting-point  for  a  Norman 
conquest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  remains  now  to 
describe  brieHy  the  internal  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
during  the  twelfth  century,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  collapse  of  the  Greek  power  in  1904. 

The  combination  of  strength  and  duplicity,  which  con- 
stituted the  practical  ability  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  had  saved 
Aieiiui  I.,  ^^  Byzantine  state  from  the  ruin  with  which  it 
1081-111I  had    been   threatened.      But   the    rescue  of  the 

Empire  had  been  accomplished  at  no  small   cosL      The 

'  To  the  authorities  meDtioned  under  Chapter  vii.  nuf  now  be  added 
foot'  falie/CMSloKtiiuflt,  Mh^  tit  Stffrye/ lit  FeurtA  Cnuadt. 
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Cnuadcrs  \\a.A  allowed  Alexius  10  resume  possession  of  a, 
large  share  of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  constant  presence  of  Latins 
m  the  East  was  a  permanent  danger  lo  him,  both  from  their 
■uperior  military  capacity  and  their  fierce  Catholicism.  The 
£jutem  Empire  sank  into  the  condition  of  stagnation,  which 
it  was  to  retain  for  the  rest  of  its  existence.  The  low  cunning 
and  liickery  of  Alexins  are  glorilied  by  his  literary  daughter 
Anna  as  the  highest  resources  of  civilisation  when  face 
to  face  with  the  barbarian  Franks.  Such  methods  might 
lave  the  state,  but  they  could  hardly  adapt  it  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  which  Western  activity  in  the  East  had 
brought  about. 

The  military  danger  of  the  Prankish  powers  was  not  the 
worst   result   of  the    Crusades   on    the    Byzantine    Empire. 
Even    more    important    was   the    sapping   of   its 
sources  of  wealth  and  the  decay  of  its  commercial  jrciy  of  tbc 
prosperity,  as  the  consequence  of  the  development   E"tem 
of  the  tndc  of  the  Italian  republics,  like  Pisa,     "P"- 
Genoa,   and   Venice,  who   really    reaped    nearly    the   whole 
material   advantages    of   the   Crusades.     Acre    and   other 
Syrian    ports  began    to  supersede    Constantinople   as    the 
great  meeting-places  of  Eastern  and  Western  trade.    The 
•kill  and  energy    of  the    Italian    merchanU  transferred  the 
commerce  of  the   Levant  from   Greek  to  Western  hands. 
Since  the  loss  of  the  rich  agricultural  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Ibe  commerce   of  Constantinople   was  the  one   really  solid 
source  of  Byunline  prosperity.    The  revenue  of  the  imperial   ' 
exchequer  nuw  began  to  fall  off,  ami  the  disastrous  expedients   I 
of  Alexius  to  restore  it  made  permanent  ruin  more  ceruia. 
In  the  ho|ie  of  m.iking  the  Bosporus  and  Golden  Horn  ai 
attractive  to  the  Julian  Iradcn  as  the  waters  of  the  Levant, 
Alexius  loughi  to  entice  the  Vcnt^iians  b.ick  to  his  ports  by 
giving  tbem  exemption   from  customs  dues  (1081).     The 
Venetians  were  established  in  a  special  quarter  of  Conatanti* 
Bople,  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  authorities, 
with  in  Catholic  church,  its  walls,  and  its  magistrates.     Ilie 
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Pisans  had  privileges  less  extensive  but  stiU  considerable. 
Such  concessions  made  the  Italians  easily  able  to  undeiseQ 
the  native  merchants  and  to  establish  thdr  foctories  on  an 
almost  independent  basis.  But  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
shrewd  Venetians  would  be  content  with  what  they  had  got 
Their  settlement  within  the  Empire  as  traders  only  paved 
the  way  to  the  time  when  they  aspired  to  establish  themselves 
as  rulers.  It  was  a  strange  turn  to  make  arbiters  of  the 
destiny  of  the  Empire  those  Venetians  who  had  in  former 
times  protected  themselves  from  Western  Ciesan  by  parading 
their  dependence  on  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  and 
whose  city  bears  to  this  day  the  abiding  impress  of  Byzantine 
art.  The  strong  Comnenian  Emperors  postponed  the  danger 
for  a  time,  but  when  the  Empire  was  again  divided  between 
rival  claimants,  it  was  as  natural  to  the  Venetians  as  it  was  to 
the  English  and  French  in  India  to  take  advantage  of  the 
decay  of  an  ancient  but  stagnant  civilisation  to  turn  from 
their  factories  and  countuig-houses  to  play  the  part  of  con- 
querors and  rulers. 

It  is  one  of  the  innumerable  proofs  of  Ibe  vitality  of  the 
East-Roman  system  that  this  result  came  so  slowly  and  suc- 
ceeded so  imperfectly.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexius 
seemed  to  revive  the  former  glories  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  dynasty  was  firmly  settled  on  the  throne;  the  foreign 
enemies  driven  away  or  reduced  to  insignificance ;  the  internal 
decay  was  too  gradual  to  be  readily  perceived.  On  his  death 
John  II.,  ii^  II 18  Alexius  handed  on  to  his  son  an  empire 
iii».ii43.  enlarged  and  peaceful.  John  11.  Comnenus  { 1 1  iS- 
1143),  called  John  the  Good,  was  one  of  the  best  of  Byzantine 
rulers.  As  vigorous  a  ruler  and  a  better  soldier  than  his 
father,  his  private  character,  stainless  in  its  morals,  was  marked 
by  qualities,  such  as  frankness,  generosity,  and  mercy,  which 
rarely  adorned  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Cssars.  He  reigned 
undisturbed  by  revolts  or  conspiracies,  save  those  of  his  sister 
Anna,  the  historian,  and  his  brother  Isaac,  and  these  foes 
within  his  household  received  from  him  a  generous  forgiveness 
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that  they  (iid  nothing  to  desenre,  John  was  mostly  occupied 
in  his  constani  campaigns  on  ihe  frontiers,  fighting  the  Paizi- 
luks  of  the  lower  Danube,  the  Hungarians  and  the  Servians 
in  Europe,  and  the  Seljukian  Turks  and  the  Armenians  in 
Asia.  Master  of  Cilicia,  he  forced  Raymond  of  Antioch 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Only  his  death  in  Cilicia, 
due  10  an  accident  in  the  hunting  field,  prevented  his  in- 
vasion of  the  latin  kingdom  of  Syria.  Had  he  seriously 
grappled  with  Ibe  reform  of  administration  and  the  finances, 
hi*  mi);h[  have  inaugurated  a  new  period  of  prosperity.  But 
his  i-fTon  to  shake  off  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Venice 
involved  him  in  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with  the  rulers  of 
the  Ma,  which  he  was  glad  lo  end  by  restoring  the  Venetians 
to  their  former  privileges,  and  by  recognising  them  as  lords  of 
fome  of  (he  Greek  islands.  Even  as  it  was,  John  the  Good  , 
did  much  to  arrest  decay. 

Manuel  1.  Comnenus  (1143-1180),  John's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, was  a  worthy  heir  to  the  military  talents  of  his  father. 
But  his  violent  passions  sullied  his  private  life,  Munnci  l. 
and  bis  exitavagance,  oslenialion,  and  vanity  took  "mj-'i**. 
away  Oom  the  lustre  of  his  domestic  administration.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  Western  in  temperament  of  all  (he  Greek 
soverdgns.  He  was  proud  of  his  prodigious  |>ersonal  strength, 
of  his  handsome  person,  and  of  his  skill  in  all  chivalrous  exer^ 
dses.  He  was  Ibe  only  Greek  Emperor  who  could  surpass 
the  most  famous  knights  of  the  \Vcst  in  the  mimic  war  of 
the  tournament.  He  had  the  spirit  of  a  knigbt-crran^ 
suggesting  Richard  Caur  de  Lion  rather  than  the  sly  and  < 
demure  Oriental,  When  he  had  safely  extricated  himself 
from  the  perils  of  the  Second  Crusade  [sec  page  191],  he 
plunged  into  a  series  of  wars  in  which  he  sought  personal 
glorjr  rather  than  the  welfare  of  his  Empire.  There  were 
Biraitge  tales  of  his  wonderful  personal  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  Fatzinaks  and  Turks.  He  introduced 
Western  toumamcnts  into  Constantinople,  had  a  trulyKtankish 
ardour  for  crusading,  re  armed  his  troops  after  the  Wcstcni 
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£ubioa  with  poaderoai  diields  and  heavy  hncei,  and  eigerij 
soi^bt  to  connect  luniKlf  by  nuiriage  with  tbc  great  royal 
bouses  of  the  West.  His  fint  wife  Bertha — calkd  Irene  to 
■atislyGredniscepttbiltties — was  a  sister-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad  iii^  and  his  second  wife  was  a  princexs  of  Antiocfa. 
His  dau^ter  married  in  saccesion  the  brother  of  tbe  Kii^ 
of  Hungary  and  tbe  %oa  of  tbe  Harqois  of  Hraitfisiat  His 
son,  Alenas,  was  wedded  to  Uie  daughter  of  Lonia  ni.  of 
France.  His  influence  extended  over  all  the  Danabian  states 
as  far  as  the  German  frontier.  His  wars,  if  not  always  politic; 
were  often  luccessfiil  He  defeated  the  strenuons  anempis 
of  King  R<^er  of  Sicily  and  bb  son  William  the  Bad  [see 
page  136]  to  invade  bis  Empire.  He  waged  a  long  and 
not  inglorious  war  with  Venice,  and  even  when  nnable  to 
destroy  her  privileges  did  something  to  counterbalance  them 
by  calling  in  rival  Italian  traders,  such  as  the  Genoese.  When 
beaten  by  the  Seljuks,  he  was  able  to  negotiate  an  honour- 
able peace.  But  his  wastefulness  brought  the  financial  dis- 
orders to  a  crisis,  and  bis  utter  neglect  of  routine  threw  the 
obsolete  administrative  system  into  confusion.  Yet  with  all 
bis  faults  he  was  a  brilliant  personality,  and  with  his  death  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 

Alexius  II.  (1 180-1 183),  the  son  of  Manuel,  was  a  boy  twelve 
years  old,  and  bis  mother,  Mary  of  Antioch,  strove  to  carry  on 
AiexiDi  11.,  '*>*  government  in  his  name.  Her  incapacity  gave 
iiBB-iiij.  an  opening  for  intrigues  of  the  members  of  the 
royal  house,  and,  two  years  later,  Andionicus  Comnenus,  cousin 
of  Manuel,  displaced  the  Empress  and  became  the  guardian 
mtion  oi  "'^  Alexius  with  the  title  of  Ceesar.  As  soon  as  he 
Andronicni,  was  secure  of  power,  Andronicus  murdered  his 
'"*"'*■  ward,  married  his  widoff,  Agnes  of  France,  and 
made  himself  sole  Basileus.  Andronicus  was  a  strong  and 
bmve  soldier,  but  overweeningly  ambitious,  wantonly  cruel, 
and  already  infamous  by  a  long  career  of  brutality  and  treachery. 
His  success  in  gaining  power  was  greater  than  his  success  in 
retaining  it     Rebellions  broke  out  in  the  provinces.     Cyprus 
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■hook  itself  free  from  his  rule  under  the  local  Emperor  Isaac 
Comncnus,  who  finally  succumbed  to  Richard  of  England 
[see  page  501].  Even  the  reign  of  terror  which  marked  his 
nile  did  not  check  the  plots  of  the  angry  nobles.  The 
Normans  attain  invaded  Macedonia,  and  captured  Thessa- 
lonica.  So  hateful  did  Andronicus  become  that  a  very  small 
iocident  sufficed  to  bring  his  power  to  an  end.  During  hil 
absence  from  Constantinople,  one  of  his  ministers  ordered 
the  artesi  of  an  mcapable  and  cowardly  noble  named  Isaac 
Angelus.  Driven  to  despair  at  the  prospect  of  the  torments 
meted  out  for  Androtiicus'  victims,  Isaac  plucked  up  courage 
(o  resist,  and  took  refuge  in  St.  Sophia's.  The  mob  of  Constan- 
tinople arose  in  revolt,  declaring  that  it  would  have  '  no  roorc 
old  men  or  men  with  forked  beards  as  Emperors.'  ^^^  ^f  (h, 
Andtonicus  hurried  back,  but  all  classes  deserted  CoBinioi. 
him.  He  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  mob,  and  Isaac 
Angelas  was  declared  his  successor.  With  him  the  glorious 
house  of  Comiienus  ingloriously  expired  (■  1S5). 

The  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  ushered  in  a  worse  period  of 
degradation.  Evcd  the  brutality  of  Andronicus  had  been 
in  some  measure  redeemed  by  its  strength,  but  luacii., 
under  his  weak  and  contemptible  successor  the  ">s-"«- 
Empire  suffered  from  the  worst  results  of  incompetence.  The 
Empeior  lavished  his  revenues  in  building  churches  and 
palaces,  in  collecting  relics  and  sacred  icons,  in  ministering  to 
the  luxury  and  vanity  of  a  crowd  oi  parasites  and  dependants. 
He  put  the  admintstralive  offices  up  for  sale,  and  allowed 
their  purchasers  to  recoup  themselves  by  opjiiessin);  the  pro- 
vincials. His  ten  years'  rule  was  full  of  military  disaslen. 
The  imposition  of  a  new  tax  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Bulgaiians,  who  had  lived  as  peaceful  subjects  of  the 
Empire  since  their  conquest,  two  hundred  years  previously, 
by  Basil  11.  [see  pages  163-165].  In  a  slmrt  time  the  whole  of 
Bulgaria  hod  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
tnerccniTy  arms  of  Conrad  of  Uontferrat.  The  efibtta  of 
Isaac,  who  took  the  field  in  person  against  the  rebels,  were 
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powerless  to  win  back  a  warlike  and  united  people^  The 
loss  of  Bulgaria  was  not  the  only  humiliation  of  Isaac's  reigiL 
We  have  already  seen  how  ihe  Third  Crusade  dealt  roughly 
inth  his  power,  how  Frederk^  Barbarossa,  provoked  by  his 
treachery,  forced  him  to  make  an  abject  submission,  and  how 
Richard  of  England  permanently  turned  Cy{mis  into  a  feudal 
Prankish  kingdom,  utterly  unconnected  with  the  Empire. 
Isaac  had  also  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the  Sullan  of  Roum 
by  the  payment  of  tribute.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  disasters 
his  wretched  government  was  abruptly  ended  by  a  palace 
conspiracy,  formed  against  him  by  his  elder  brother  Alexius, 
while  he  was  absent  engaged  in  the  Bulgarian  war.  Isaac 
hurried  back  to  Constantinople,  only  to  be  deposed,  blinded, 
and  immured  in  a  monastery  (1195). 

Alexius  111.  Angelas  (i  195-1203),  was  as  wasteful,  as  proSi- 
gate,  and  as  incompetent  as  his  brother,  pillaging  his  sub- 
AUiiui  III.,  jects  to  reward  the  conspirators  who  had  helped 
"Bj-Hoj.  him  to  the  throne.  Rebellious  broke  out  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  Venetians  and  Pisans  fought  out  their 
feuds  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  efforts  to  reconquer 
Bulgaria  proved  abortive,  and  the  Turks  of  Roum  a^ain 
threatened  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  The  utter  feebleness  of 
the  Byzantine  power  tempted  the  Emperor  Henry  vi.  to 
re-enact  the  part  of  Robert  Guiscard  and  Roger.  His  denth 
postponed,  without  averting,  the  danger  of  Western  conquest. 
Philip  of  Swabia  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  deposed 
Isaac,  and  welcomed  his  son  Alexius,  when  he  escaped  in  a 
Ptsan  ship  from  his  ill-guarded  prison.  The  Venetians, 
though  loaded  with  privileges,  clamoured  for  more.  It  was 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  anarchy  of  Constantinople  had 
reached  its  height  that  the  army  of  Crusaders,  collected 
from  all  Europe  by  the  zeal  of  Innocent  iii.  and  the  preaching 
of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  appeared  at  Venice,  waiting  to  take  ship 
thence  in  the  vessels  of  the  republic  for  the  Holy  Land. 

The  golden  age  of  the  Crusades  was  now  over.  The 
difficulties  that  limited  the  success  of  the  Third   Crusade 
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BOW  prevented  even  the  undertaking  of  a  new  one  on  the  same 
grand  lines.  The  long  cfToiis  of  Celestme  111.  to  start  a  new 
Crusade  had  borne  little  fruii.  Futk  of  Neuilly  Theinutio 
began  his  preaching  very  soun  after  Innocent  lli.'s  p"^,"" 
accession  to  the  Papacy,  and  the  new  Pope  warmly  cruMd*. 
supported  him.  But  none  of  the  great  princes  "^"«* 
of  Europe  responded  to  his  call.  It  was  not  until  iioi  that  the 
beginnin;^  of  a  crusading  army  was  gathered  together  under 
leaders  more  of  the  status  of  the  heroes  of  the  First  Cnisadc 
than  of  those  of  the  Second  or  Third.  Theoliald  lu.,  Count 
of  Champagne,  was  not  deterred  by  his  brother  Henry's  death 
from  striving  to  redeem  his  brother's  lost  kingdom.  Among 
the  lords  of  Champagne  that  attended  bim  was  his  marshal, 
Geoffrey  of  Villehardouin,  who  has  left  us  a  famous  account 
of  the  expedition.  Among  Theobald's  companions  of  high 
rank  were  his  kinsman  Louis,  Count  of  Bluis,  nnd  his  sister 
Mary,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  Baldwin  tx..  Count  of 
l-1anden,  Baldwin's  brothers  Eustace  and  Henry,  and  Simon 
oT  Montfort,  soon  to  become  famous  as  the  leader  of  the 
Albigenuan  Crusade.  Theobald  of  Champagne  was  ap- 
pointed gen eral-in -chief,  and  ft  was  resolved  to  attack 
Esypt,  as  the  real  centre  of  tlie  Ayoubite  power.  Early  in 
130I,  ambassadors  of  the  Crusadera,  conspicuous  among 
iriioai  was  Villehardouin,  appeared  at  Venice  to  negotiate 
iridt  the  Republic  as  to  their  means  of  transport  After 
kagtfacocd  Rcgoii.itions  a  treaty  was  concluded  bciwe«n  them 
and  Henry  Dandolo,  the  blind  and  aged,  but  still  ardent, 
mbfle,  and  active  Doge.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Veneltani 
should  provide  the  necessary  transports,  with  provisions  for  a 
jrcar,  and  a  convoy  of  fitly  galleys.  But  in  return,  the 
Prankish  Cnuadert  agreed  to  pay  Venice  tlie  vast  &tUD  of 
85,000  marks  of  silver,  and  to  divide  alt  conquests  and 
boiity  equally  lictween  themselves  and  the  Veneiiatu.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  seafaiiit^  republics  to  drive  hard 
bugalns  with  the  Crusadere,  and  Dandolo  had  little  concern 
B  Holy  War,  though  he  hod  infinite  teal  for  the  intetcsu 
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of  Venice.  As  soon  as  the  Crusaders  b^an  to  collect  bf 
the  lagoons  to  embark  for  Egypt,  he  aspired  to  use  them  as 
soldiers  of  the  Republic  rather  than  of  the  Church.  The 
appearance  of  the  fugitive  Alexius  in  Italy  already  suggested 
the  idea  of  diverting  the  expedition  against  Constantinople. 

There  were  still  long  delays.  The  death  of  the  Count  of 
Champagne  left  vacant  the  supreme  command,  and,  alter  several 
attempts  to  fill  it  up,  the  Crusaders  appointed  as  their  chief 
the  North  Italian  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  brother  of  Conrad 
of  Montferrat,  and  a  scheming  and  unscrupulous  adventurer. 
He  was  soon  approached  by  King  Philip  of  Swabia,  who 
ui^ed  upon  hiro  the  claims  of  the  young  Alexius,  his  kinsman. 
The  Hohenstaufen  monarch  and  the  Dc^  of  Venice  now 
combined  to  recommend  the  Crusaders  to  undertake  the 
restoration  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  as  a  prehminary  to  their 
attack  on  the  infideU.  Even  at  this  early  stage  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  Venetians  had  formed  a  deliberate  design 
to  divert  the  Crusade,  and  bad  perhaps  even  an  understand 
ing  with  the  Saracens  to  that  effect. 

When  the  spring  of  iioi  came,  the  passage  from  Venice 
was  still  unaccountably  delayed.  Many  of  the  Crusaders 
The  capture  bad  Spent  all  their  resources  during  their  long 
orzan.iMi.  jtay,  and  the  leaders  were  quite  unable  10 
pay  the  Venetians  the  huge  sum  they  had  promised. 
Dandolo  now  proposed  that  they  should  acquit  themselves 
of  part  of  their  debt  by  helping  Venice  to  conquer  the 
maritime  town  of  Zara,  an  old  enemy  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  haunt  of  pirates  that  preyed  on  its  trade.  Zara 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  also  taken 
the  cross.  But  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  booty  was 
stronger  among  the  Franks  than  zeal  for  the  Holy  War. 
Despite  the  protests  of  Simon  of  Montfort  against  the  turn- 
ing aside  of  a  crusading  army  to  fight  a  Catholic  and 
crusading  prince,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  Dandolo's  sugges- 
tion. In  October,  the  Crusaders  at  last  left  the  Lido.  In 
November  Zara  fell,  after  a  short  siege,  into  the  hands  of 
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the  united  Venetian  and  Frankisli  host.  The  Pope  vigor- 
ously denounced  the  forsworn  soldiers  of  the  Cimss.  But  ihe 
Venetians  paid  no  heed,  and  Che  Franks  very  little,  to  bis 
falmi nations.  The  season  was  now  too  late  to  roalce  a  start, 
ind  the  army  look  up  winter  quarters  in  Dalmatia.  Alexius 
now  appeared  in  pterson  in  the  crusading  camp, 
and  his  glittering  offers  were  greedily  accepted,  turned  spiiBU 
Boniface  o(  Montferrat  thought  mote  of  his  coniuoii. 
own  advantage  than  of  the  i^acred  cause.  The 
pious  scruples  of  the  Count  of  Flanders  were  finally 
allayed.  In  the  early  summer  of  1203,  the  Crusaden 
made  sail  for  the  .^gean.  The  fatal  results  of  the  decay 
of  the  Greek  marine  now  made  themselves  clearly  manifesL 
Alexius  111.  was  the  first  ruler  of  Constantinople  who  had 
to  defend  his  capital,  without  having  the  command  of 
the  sea.  With  next  to  no  resistance,  the  Venetians  and 
Frank*  passed  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  encamped  at 
Scutari.  The  land-attack  on  Constantinople  was  tx^aien  off, 
but  the  Venetians,  headed  by  the  blind  old  Doge,  stormed 
the  sea-wall,  and  burnt  the  adjacent  ports  of  the  city.  The 
incapable  and  cowardly  Emperor  fled  in  alarm  to  Thrace, 
whereU|)on  the  army  took  the  blind  Isaac  out  of  prison,  and 
restored  bim  to  his  throne,  but  invited  his  son  Alexius  to 
share  it  with  him  (July  laoj). 

The  Cnisadera  had  made  an  easy  conquest,  but  their  main 
feeling  was  one  of  disgust  that  Ihe  premature  surrender  of 
the  city  had  deprived  them  of  a  chance  of  a 
richer  plunder  than  their  imaginations   had  ever  J,'"on"uin" 
cortceived  before  they  saw  the  wonders  of  the  nopi« 
New  Rome.      They  settled  down  for  the   next  ""J^  "' 
winter    in    the    siuburbs    of   the   capital,    while  Ani*i>u  ud 
Isaac  and  Alexius  iv.   left   no  stone   unturned  ^Jj'™'  ■* 
to  ntiify   their   clamour   for  their    pay.     Ulieo 
the  Emperors  were  reduced,  io  theii  efforts  to  appease  the 
latins,  to  plunder  die  churches  of  their  jewels  and  reliquaries, 
and    Impose   odious   taxes   on  their    subjects,   the    mob    of 
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Constantinople,  taught  by  the  success  of  recent  Fevolattoni 
to  regard  itself  as  all-powerful,  rose  in  revolt  against  them, 
and  murdered  all  the  Latins  within  reach.  Isaac,  unnerved 
KcreiBtioD  by  captivity,  died  suddenly,  it  was  said,  of 
mS^""""'  ^g*>'-  Alexius  IV.  was  strangled.  A  strong 
Mexiiiiv.,  and  daring  adventurer,  Alexius  Ducas,  sumamed 
Feb.  MM.  Munuphlus  from  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  was  pro- 
claimed the  Emperor  Alexius  v.  (February  1204).  The  house 
of  Angelus  thus  quitted  history  evoi  less  gloriously  than  the 
house  of  Comnenus. 

It  was  but  a  revolution  in  the  capital,  and  the  provinces 
hardly  recognised  the  usurper.  But  Alexius  v.  threw  a 
SBcond  up-   new  energy  into  the  defences  of  Constantinople, 

*^"!l"'^  and  the  Crusaders  found  that  they  must  cither 
orCoDMantf.         .       ,.  .      ,  .        .      , 

oopic,  retire  discomfited,  or  capture  the  city  for  a  second 

April  1104.  time.  After  two  months  of  preparations,  they 
advanced  in  April  to  the  final  assault.  This  time  they 
limited  their  attack  to  the  sea-wall  The  first  effort  wai 
a  failure,  but  a  few  days  later  a  second  onslaught  admitted 
them  into  a  corner  of  the  city.  There  was  still  a  chance 
for  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  had  courage  to  stubbornly 
defend  the  city  street  by  Street  But  the  mercenary  soldiers 
would  not  fight,  and  Alexius  v.,  despairing  of  further  resist- 
ance, fled  from  the  capital,  though  he  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crusaders,  who  put  him  to  death.  Constanti- 
nople now  belonged  to  the  Franks,  and  a  hideous  three  days 
of  plunder,  murder,  lust,  and  sacrilege,  at  last  satisfied  them 
for  the  moderation  they  had  been  forced  to  show  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  first  conquest  The  priceless  relics  of  ancient 
art  were  barbarously  destroyed  :  the  very  churches  were 
ruthlessly  pillaged,  and  the  city  of  Constantine  was  robbed 
for  ever  of  that  unique  splendour  that  had  made  it  for  ages 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  cry  of  indignation,  that  had  already  broken  out  when 
the  Crusaders  turned  aside  to  besiege  Zara,  was  renewed  on 
their    abandoning    their    campaign    against    the    infidel    to 
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conquer  a  ChiJatian  city.     But  the  feebleness  of  the  oppose 
lion  showed    that  the  crusading  spirit  was  dying,  and  even 
Innocent  111.,   who   was    bitterly   grieved    at    ihe   xh«p«niiioD 
failure  of  the  Crusade,  found  consolation  in  the   ■ndorpiniw- 
hopcd-for   colhpse    of  the   Greek    schism,    and   j_°"° 
made  his  pe^ce  with   the   Latin  conquerors  □(  Empm, 
Constantinople.     The   victorious   Westerns  now  "**""•*■ 
proceeded  to  the  division  of  the  spoiL    The  Venetian!  and 
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the  Franlu  still  stood  apart,  jealously  watching  over  their  re- 
spective interests.  There  was  no  longer  any  talk  of  appoint- 
ing a  new  Greek  Emperor,  It  was  agreed  to  elect  from  the  ] 
cntsading  host  a  I.aitn  Frnperor  and  Patriarch,  and  it  v 
further  dclerraineil  thai  the  party  that  furnished  ihe  Emperor 
•hould  yield  to  the  other  the  choice  of  the  Pauiatcli.  A 
college  o(  six  French  prelates  and  six  Venetian  nobles  was 
•Ct  up  to  elect  Ihe  Emperor.  I'herc  ¥ru  keen  rivalry  lor  the 
poU.     Boniiace  of  Huiitfenat,  as  general,  seemed  to  nave  an 
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obvious  claim,  but  the  Venetians  were  unwilling  to  miqMCt 
the  candidature  of  an  Italian  prince,  an  ally  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen.  Refusing  the  dangerous  honour  for  their  own  duke, 
the  Venetians  declared  for  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  who 
was  dnly  elected  Emperoc  in  Haj.  The  papal  l^;ate 
crowned  him  in  St  Sophia's,  and  he  was  invested  with 
the  pnrple  buskins  and  all  the  other  trappings  of  the 
Basileus  of  the  Romans.  Thomas  Morosini,  a  Venetian, 
was  chosen  Patriarch.  But  the  election  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church  and  State  was  an  easier  business  than  the  division  of 
the  spoils  amidst  a  whole  swarm  of  greedy  claimants. 

Like  the  conquerors  of  Jerusalem  after  the  First  Crusade, 
the  conquerors  of  Constantinople  set  up  a  feudal  state  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Oriental  system  that  they  had  destroyed.  The 
Emperor  Baldwin  was  to  be  overlord  of  all  the  Crtisading 
chieftains,  itnd  was  moreover  to  have  as  his  domains  the 
capita],  saving  the  Venetian  quarter,  the  greater  part  of  Thrace 
with  Adrianople,  and  the  eastern  islands  of  the  jCgean, 
Samolhrace,  Cos,  Lesbos,  Samos  and  Chios.  Boniface  of 
Montferrat  was  consoled  for  his  disappointment  with  the  title 
of  King  of  Tbessalonica.  He  was  still  strong  enough  to  reject 
the  oSer  of  a  patrimony  in  Asia  which  the  Latins  had  still  to 
conquer,  and  to  profess  that  he  held  Thessalonica  in  his  own 
right,  independently  of  the  Emperor  of  Romania.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  The  Venetians 
had  the  lion's  share  of  the  plunder.  They  had  henceforth  a 
large  slice  of  Constantinople  with  the  practical  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  the  Empire.  They  also  were  recognised  as 
lords  of  most  of  the  islands  and  coast  lands,  including 
the  Ionian  islands,  Eubcca,  most  of  the  Cyclades  and  some 
of  the  Sporades,  numerous  settlements  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  large  domain  north  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  along  Acarnania,  Mlo\\^  Epinis  and  Albania,  where, 
however,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  interior.  Crete  they  purchased  from  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat.    Daudolo,  who  assumed    the  title   of  Despotts,  no* 
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>ty!ed  himself  'lord  of  a  quarter  and  half-a-quattcr '  of  ihe 
Empire.  Tlic  minor  Frankish  chiefs  also  received  great  fiefs. 
Louis  of  Blois  became  Duke  of  Nir«Ki  and  of  Nicomedia: 
Villehardouin  ttecanie  Prince  of  Acliaia ;  Odo  of  La  Roche 
Lord  of  Alhcns,  and  there  were  counts  of  Thebes,  dukes  of 
Philippopolis,  and  marquises  of  Corinth.  Each  feudatory 
had  still  his  fief  to  conquer  as  best  he  could,  and  the  lords,  to 
*hom  lands  in  Asia  were  assigned,  never  obi^ned  effective 
possession  of  their  territories.  The  tnore  fortunate  European 
barons  could  only  enjoy  their  grants  by  calling  in  the  help  of 
vassal  chiefiaini,  nhose  immunities  left  them  little  more  t)uu) 
a  show  of  power  outside  Iheir  own  domains.  No  feudal 
state  was  ever  strong,  but  no  feudal  state  was  ever  so 
weak  as  the  l.aiin  Empire  in  the  East.  It  had  to  contend 
against  all  the  characierisUc  evils  of  feudalism,  the  infinite 
multiplication  of  the  sovereign  power,  the  constant  fruds  of 
rival  chieftains,  the  permanent  jealousy  of  every  vassal  of  the 
power  of  hii  overlord.  Bui  it  had  special  difTiculiies  of  its 
own  of  a  kind  impossible  to  be  got  over.  The  magnates  of 
the  expedition  had  rlcverly  manipulated  the  division  of  the 
•poib  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the  poorer  Crusaders  were 
bitterly  discontented.  A  comparison  of  the  famous  history 
of  Villehardouin  with  the  less  well  known  account  of  the 
Crusade  by  the  ximjile  Picard  knight,  Robert  of  Clari,  shows 
how  bitterly  the  '  poor  knights '  resented  the  overl>earing  con- 
doa  of  the 'great  men,'  whose  sUmlpoinl  is  represented  by 
the  Marshal  of  Cham|>agne.  Moreover,  Germans  fought  with 
Champenois  ami  Iturgundtaru,  North  Italians  with  Flemings, 
and  ail  with  the  Venetians.  Even  if  the  Crusaders  had 
been  united,  they  wi.-rc  a  mere  handful  »f  adventurers.  The 
Venetians,  who  hail  gut  for  themselves  the  richest  and  most 
accessible  parts  of  the  Empire,  thought  Utile  of  colonisation 
and  iDDcb  of  trade-  Vet  even  the  Venetians  drew  wealth 
Eroa  the  richly  cultivated  islands  which  now  became  the 
■ppuiage,  and  were  soon  a  chief  source  of  wealth,  to  the 
t  houses  of  the  island  ciiy.     The  Ionian  islands  and 
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Crete  remained  Venetian  for  many  centuries;  the  interior 
uplands  were  hardly  Latin  for  two  generations.  It  speaki 
well  for  the  prowess  of  the  Prankish  lords  that  they  held 
thdr  position  so  long  as  this. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  mixing  between  Latins  and  Greeks. 
The  quick  sympathy  that  had  made  the  Normans  Italians  in 
Sicily,  English  in  England,  and  Irish  in  Ireland,  no  longer 
remained  with  the  Prankish  hosts.  Their  dvilisation  was  too 
Stereotyped,  their  ideas  too  stiff,  their  contempt  for  their  cmi- 
quered  subjects  too  profound.  It  was  even  less  possible  for 
the  Greeks  to  assimilate  themselves  with  their  conquerors. 
The  old-world  civilisation  of  the  Byzantine  realm  was  infinitely 
more  hide-bound  than  the  feudal  system  of  the  Pranks.  It 
was  impossible  to  combine  Prench  feudalism  with  Byzantine 
officialism.  The  Greek  despised  the  rude  and  uncultivated 
'  barbarians '  who  now  ruled  the  hentage  of  Rome.  The 
Latin  scorned  the  cunning  and  effeminate  Eastern  who  had 
succumbed  so  readily  to  his  sword.  It  had  been  hard  enough 
for  the  Comneni  to  keep  together  the  decaying  fortunes  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  the  French  and 
Flemings  to  succeed  where  they  had  failed. 

The  barrier  of  religion  would  have  kept  the  latins  and 
Greeks  asunder,  even  if  differences  of  nationality  and  dvilisation 

Theamk    had    not  proved  effective   causes  of  separation. 

nvivai.  Despite  the  rejoidngs  of  Innocent  ni.,  Orthodox 
and  Catholic  were  more  divided  than  ever,  when  the  Filioque 
was  chanted  by  azyroites  in  the  choir  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
beardless  Latins,  who  regarded  the  Pope  as  the  source  of  all 
ecclesiastical  power,  took  into  their  hands  every  Church 
dignity  and  possession,  and  branded  their  rightful  owners  as 
schismatics.  Orthodoxy  and  the  pressure  of  the  Latin 
invaders  united  Greek  national  feeling  as  it  had  never  been 
united  before.  In  the  mountains  of  Albania  and  Epirus, 
the  holder  Greeks  fled  from  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror,  and 
maintained  their  independence  against  any  force  that  the 
Latins  could  bring  to  bear  against  them.     A  bastard  of  the 
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house  of  Angelas  became  Despot  of  Epirus.  Even  m  Thrace 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus  there  were  independeni  Greek  Stales. 
Into  Asia  the  Crusaders  hardly  penetrated  at  all.  Two  brothers 
of  the  house  of  Comnenus  established  the  independence  of  dis- 
tant Trehiiond,  and  dignified  themselves,  like  Isaac  in  Cyprus, 
with  the  title  of  Emperor.  Theodore  (.ascaris,  xheodnre  i 
a  brave  soldier  who  escaped  from  the  sack  of  i.sicarti, 
Constatilinopic,  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  at  "°'''"*' 
Nicca,  and  ruled  over  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  well  for  Greeks  and  Latins  alike  that  the  dissension  and 
decay  of  the  Seljukians  of  Roum,  and  the  pressure  of  Tartar 
inwion,  deprived  Islam  of  its  power  of  aggression.  In  Europe 
the  Wallachio-fiiiigariBn  kingdom  easily  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence and  enlarged  its  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  the 
crusading  slate.  Nothing  but  the  secure  possession  of  the 
great  military  position  of  Constantinople,  and  the  command 
of  the  sea,  which  ihe  Venetian  galle)-s  still  kept  open  for  them, 
allowed  the  I.aiin  Empire  to  keep  up  a  feeble  existence  for 
nearly  sixty  years. 

From  the  very  licginning  the  Latin  settlers  had  lo  contend 
acainit  dissemion  within  an^l  invasion  from  without    HoniTace 
of  Thcssalonica   married   the   widow    of   Isaac 
Angelus,    Margaret  of  Hungary  (called    by  the    consunu. 
Greelu   Irene),  and   posed   as  an   independent   ""f"  ■'"' 
prince  and  the  protector  uf  the  Cireck  popuKitlon. 
He   refused    homage   to  the   Emperor,  and  war  broke  out 
between  Ihe  Flemings  of  Constantinople  and  the  Lombards 
of  The»salonica.     No  sooner  were   his  pretensions  ruflely 
shattered  than  the  Emperor  was  called  away  to  meet  the 
danger  of  Bulgarian   invasion.     Johanttsa,  the  tsar  of  the 
BulKOrians,  turned  hit  arms  against  the  Crusaders,  and  in- 
vaded Thrace.     In  April  1105,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at 
Adrianople,  when  (he  simubtcd  flight  of  the  wild   Bulgar 
notdct  drew  the  chivalr>-  of  the  West  to  break  up  a^dwin  1., 
their  solid  ranks.      Thereupon    the    Bulgarians  '■**•«•>■ 
rallied,  and  took  advantage  of  the  enemy's  disorder  lo  tnflia 
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on  them  a  complete  defeat  Louis  of  Blob  was  among  the 
skin.  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  and  murdered.  The 
Marshal  of  Champagne,  and  Henry  of  Flanders,  Baldwin's 
brother,  almost  alone  survived  of  the  Latin  chieftains. 

Henry  of  Flanders  had  already  made  some  progress  in  the 
conquest  of  Greek  Asia,  when  the  news  of  the  Bulgarian  in- 
HcDir,  vasion  called  him  to  defend  his  brother's  throne. 
noj-mS.  ]^g  ,f23  qq^  recognised  as  Emperor.  He  was 
politic  as  well  as  brave,  and  the  Greeks  themselves  admitted 
that  be  '  treated  the  Romans  as  if  they  were  his  own  people^' 
But  he  could  neither  conquer  Asia,  defeat  the  Bulgarians,  nor 
even  permanently  conciliate  his  Greek  subjects;  though  his 
zeal  for  shielding  them  from  Catholic  penecution  drew  upon 
him  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  He  made  a  treaty  with 
Theodore  Lascaris,  which  gave  him  at  least  a  little  comer  ol 
Asia.  He  was  the  strongest  of  the  Latin  Emperors.  But  he 
profited  by  the  even  greater  weakness  of  the  kingdom  of 
Thessalonica.  In  1207,  Boniface  of  Montferrat  perished,  like 
Baldwin,  at  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  Despot  of  Epinis 
took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  his  infant  son,  Demetrius, 
to  extend  his  conquests.  The  Frankish  lords  of  the  kingdom 
called  in  the  Emperor  Henry,  who  found  some  consoladon 
for  his  disappointments  in  the  North,  when  he  gave  the  law  to 
the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  in  a  great  Diet  held  in  1210^ 
compelled  the  regent  of  the  young  king  to  do  him  homage,  and 
received  the  submission  even  of  the  Venetian  lords  of  the  Archi 
pelago,  conferring  on  the  great  house  of  Sanudo  the  Duchy  of 
the  Archipelago  or  the  Cyclades.  Even  the  Despot  of  Epirus 
formally  acknowledged  his  sovereignty.  Henry  died  in  13 1(^ 
and  with  him  perished  the  best  hopes  of  the  Latins  in  Greece; 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  Count  of  Auxerre,  a  grandson  of 
Louis  vt.  of  France,  and  the  husband  of  lolande,  sister  of 
Peter  of  Baldwin  and  Henry,  was  now  chosen  Emperor, 
courtenar.  He  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
"""'"*■  and  hastened  to  Constantinople  to  take  possession 
of  the  Empire.    He  rashly  chose  to  disembark  at  Diirazzo,and 
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folTow  the  ancient  Via  Egnalia  over  the  hills  to  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.  When  amongst  the  mountains,  his  little  army 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  Despot  of  Ejjirus,  and  he  himself  was 
captured,  and  died  in  captivity.  His  wife,  who  had  more 
prudently  proceeded  to  Constantinople  by  sea,  now  acted  as 
regent  for  her  young  son  Robert,  the  next  Emjieror. 

The  reign  of  Robert  of  Courtenay  marked  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.     It  witnessed  the  complete  destruc- 
tion ul  the  Kingdom  of  Thessalonica.      In   Iiaj,    Reben, 
when  King    Demetrius   was  abroad,  seeking  in   oi*'** 
vain  Western  help,  Theodore  Angelas  took  possession  of  his 
capital,   and    henceforth    ruled    without   a    rival    from    the 
Adriatic  to  the  ^gean ;  and,   like  the  lords  of  f^^^^f 
Nicjca  and   Trebizond,    assumed    the    pompous  Thenaionica, 
style     of     Emperor     of    the     Romans.        John  "*^' 
Valaues,   the   successor   of  Theodore   Lascaris  at   Nicna, 
renewed    the   war    irtth    the    Latins   of  Constantinople.     It 
•eemcd   almost  a  race    )>etween  th^  two   Theodores,   as   to 
which  should  first  drive  out  the  Latins.     The  domain  of 
Robert  was  reduced  to  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs.     He 
went  to  implore  help  from  the  West,  and  died  during  his 
Journey  in  1128. 

Baldwin  11.  (1318-1161),  the  youngest  of  Peter  of  Cour- 
tenay's  sons,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  now  proclaimed  Emperor. 
John    de    Hnenne,   the    ex-king   of    Jerusalem  Baldwin  11., 
[see  chapter  six.  J,  was  soon  called  in  to  hold  the  ■**■'«•'- 
i^ency.     He  mantcd  his  daughter  lu  Baldwin,  was  crowned 
joint-Empctur,  and  saved  his  ward's  throne  from  the  Greeks 
and  BulL;ariani.    On  John'sdcnth  in  1337, new  perils  beset  the 
young  Baldwin.     The   I^tin  state  had  had  a  few  years  of 
breathing  time  through  liic  rivalry  of  the  Angeli  of  The»- 
salonica  and  the  house  of  Ducus,  to  which,  after  the  death 
of  Theodore  La»caris,  had   passed  the   Empire  u^,^^ 
of  NioetL      John   tii.   Ducas  ended    the  strife  TbHuionica 
n  his  own  favour  liy  the  connuest  of  7'hessalonica  ""'  *•'*■■■ 
B  1141.     Henceforth,  the  Angeli  had  to  be  contented  with 
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the  title  of  Despot  of  Epinis,  and  were  confiaed  to  the  DpUndf 
of  the  wesL  A  single  strong  Greek  power  now  threatened 
toboiii  Constantinople,  both  from  the  side  of  Asi«  knd 
Dnca^  the  side  of  Europe.     Moreover,  John  UL  was  a 

""^"^  competent  administrator,  a  good  warrior,  and  an 
able  financier.  Nothing  but  the  mighty  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  the  Greeks  had  vainly  attempted  to  assault, 
and  the  Venetian  command  of  the  sea,  now  saved  the  Latin 
Empire  from  immediate  extinction.  Baldwin  il  spent  most 
of  his  long  reign- in  the  vain  quest  of  Prankish  assistance. 
He  left  his  son  as  a  pledge  to  Western  bankers,  and  sold 
the  most  precious  relics  of  Constantinople  to  Sl  Louis. 
He  had  to  sell  the  lead  of  his  palace-roof  to  buy  food,  and 
warm  himself  by  burning  the  wood  of  his  outhouses.  But 
the  death  of  John  iii.  in  1354  prolonged  the  long  agony  of 
the  Latin  Empire.  Michael  PaUeolc^s,  an  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  soldier,  became  r^ent  for  the  infant  grandson 
of  John  III.,  and  soon  associated  himself  with  his  ward  as 
Micbaeiviii.  J^'"^  vx\eT.  In  1359  Michael  was  crowned 
piimiociu,  Emperor  at  Niceea,  and  the  rights  of  his  little 
"*"'  colleague  were  soon  forgotten.  But  Michael  viiL 

showed  vigour  and  military  capacity  which  went  some  way  to 
justify  his  usurpation.  In  iz6i,  he  profited  by  the  absence 
CoDquMidT  ^^  ^^^  Venetian  fleet  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on 
coDiUDtin-  Constantinople.  The  unlucky  Baldwin  could 
opie,  iisi.  QjjTg^  jjQ  effective  resistance.  On  isth  August, 
Michael  entered  in  triumph  the  ancient  capital,  and  the 
Latin  Empire  perished,  unwept  and  unhonoured. 

The  Venetians,  alarmed  to  find  that  Michael  had  transferred 
their  privileges  to  their  Genoese  rivals,  joined  with  the  Franks 
■    .     of  the  Peloponnesus  in  raising  a  cry  for  a  Crusade 
Onek  agamst  the  victonous  Greeks,  which  was  further 

Empi",  preached  by  Pope  Urban  iv.     Charles  of  AnjoD, 

who  became  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1365, 
was  willing,  and  seemed  eminently  fitted,  to  carry  out  the  ol<i 
aggressive  policy  of  the  Guiscards.     But,  though  the  proposal 
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(hat  he  shoiiid  lead  a  new  Crusade  against  the  Onhodox 
frightened  Mtch.iel  into  insincere  proposals  to  buy  off  Western 
opposition  by  ending  tiie  Greek  schism,  his  submission  had 
DO  permanent  rcsuh  when  the  fear  of  a  Crusade  was  removed. 
Michael  never  ruled  with  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians 
or  the  Comncni,  but  his  careful  measures  of  reforms,  and  bis 
warlike  capacity,  started  the  Greek  Empire  on  the  last  stage  of 
its  career,  which  gave  it  nearly  two  centuries  more  of  existence 
before  it  succumbed  to  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

The  Latin  power  still  partly  continued  id  the  islands  and 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  Not  only  did  the  Venetians  retain 
Uicir  grip  on  ihc  Archipelago  and  the  coast.  The  t^tini  in 
bul  the  proximity  of  the  sea  enabled  some  P'loponneiu*. 
of  the  Franks  of  Southern  Greece  to  continvie  to  rule  their 
principalities,  after  Baldwin  ii.  had  been  driven  from  his  throne. 
They  had  as  their  code  of  law  the  Assizes  of  Romania,  a  free 
sdapiJiion  of  the  famous  Assiies  of  Jerusalem.  They  even 
effected  some  sort  of  partial  amalgamation  with  (heir  native 
subjects.  Their  churches  and  fortresses  long  remained,  as  in 
Cyprus  and  Syria,  the  strongest  mtnesscs  of  their  power. 
It  was  not  till  1310  that  the  Dukes  of  Athens,  of  the  house  of 
Bricnne,  succumbed,  not  to  the  Greeks,  but  to  their  own 
CaUlan  mercenaries.  The  Princes  of  Achaia  reigned  even 
lunger.  The  Venetian*  saved  both  the  Ionian  islands  tnd 
Crete  alike  from  the  Greeks  and  from  the  Turks.  To  the  end 
of  the  Middle  A^es,  titular  dukes,  princes,  and  emperors  of 
the  Eastern  world  kept  up  the  memory  of  one  of  the  strangest 
and  most  daring  of  Western  conquests,  but  one  whii^h  was 
useless  to  the  West,  and  only  weakened  the  Christian  East, 
at  a  time  when  the  rise  of  the  Ottonun  Turks  required  every 
cffbn  to  be  mode  to  stem  the  tide  of  that  barlarian  conquest 
h  wu  soon  to  prove  fatal  to  Latin  and  Greek  alike. 
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GENEALOGV  OF  THE  COMNENI  AND  ANGEU. 


ISAAC  L, 


ALEXIUS 


JH.  Niarpliarai  BrTWiniiu 


)HN  II., 


luAC,  MANUEL  L, 

Iiuc,  m,  I.  Baths  of 


ALEXIUS  II.,  m.  t.  AcMits    n.  x  ANDRONICUS  I. 
iiBs-iiS}.  of  Frua.  iilj-iiB;. 


Dctpol  or  Ennu, 
of  Drapgiiof 


ALEXIUS  IV., 


IRIIH*, 

M.  PhUip 

sTSwabH. 
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GENEALCXJY  OF  THE  LATIN  EMPERORS 
OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Louit  VI.  of  Fnnce. 


Ualowin  viii..  Count  of  Fkodcn.  ^.  h«ire«  oTCoarteoay. 


.DWIN  I. 


BAI.DWIN  I.  HENRY,  Iolanub  m.  FRTER  of  Coortenay, 


(ix.  of  FUodcnX  t*o6-iai6. 

ijo4-i«es. 


iai6*isi7, 
ob.  taift. 


ROBERT,  BALDWIN  II., 

■aiS-isalL  it98-ia6i, 

oh.  it73, 

Mr.  Mary,  daughter  of 

JOHN  OF  BRIENNE, 

Co'Eniporor, 


CHAPTER    XVI 

FREDERICK  II,  AND  THE  PAPACY^  (t3l6-ia5o) 

Character  and  Policy  of  Frederick  II.— Hii  Work  in  Naples  and  Sidlr— 
Frederick  and  Honoriiu  in.— The  Earlr  Straggles  of  Frederick  and 
Gregory  IS. —Frederick'i  Crusade  and  its  CooseqaeDcei— Peace  of  Sm 
Gdnuca — German)'  under  Fredenck — St.  Engelbert  and  Heniy  VIL — 
German  CiviUsalioo  under  the  Laler  Hobenstaufen— The  Eastward  Bi- 
panuon  of  Germany — Livonia  and  Prussia— Frederick  and  the  Lombard 
League— Bailie  of  Cortenuora — Renewed  Struggle  wilh  Gregory  IX.— 
The  Tartars — Innocent  IT.  and  the  Coundl  of  l^rans— Henry  Raspe  and 
William  of  Holland  — The  Italian  Straggle  —  Frederick's  Plans  for 
Eccleuaslical  Rerolulion — Frederick's  Death. 

Frederick  ii.  was  just  twenty  years  old  when  the  death  of 
Innocent  in.  allowed  him  to  govefn  as  well  as  to  reign.  He  was 
chiracterof  of  middle  height,  and  well  proportioned,  though 
Prcderiek  II.  becoming  somewhat  corpulent  as  he  advanced  in 
age.  He  had  good  features  and  a  pleasant  appearance.  Hii 
light  hair,  like  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  inclined 

'  Huillard-BrdhoUes'  Hisleria  Diflematica  Friderici  Stcmtdi  contains  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Frederick's  acts,  and  a  whole  volume  of  intro- 
duction, which  is  the  best  geneial  commcntaiy  on  his  reign.  The  came 
writer's  Pitm  de  la  Vigm  should  also  be  studied.  T.  L.  Kingtml'l 
History  af  FrtiUriek  II.  (3  vols.)  is  a  sound  and  elaborate  English 
version  of  the  Emperor's  career.  For  Frederick's  religious  ideas.  Me  also 
Gebhart's  L'ltalit  MysHqvt.  There  is  a  good  essay  on  Frederick  II.  in 
Freeman'i  Hiilorital  Essayi,  First  Series.  FreemHu's  over.emphasii  of 
the  conlinuity  of  imperial  tradition  may  be  usefully  contrasted  with  the 
view  held  by  Mr.  E.  Jenks,  in  his  interesting  Law  and  Pelititt  m  itl 
MiddU  Agii,  '  that  the  Frank  Empire  in  both  its  stages  wai  a  sham 
Empire.'  The  magnificent  editions  of  the  registers  of  the  thiiteenlh 
century  Popes,  now  being  published,  mainly  by  the  French  school  at 
Rotac,  will  Bflbrd  a  solid  basis  for  the  detailed  history  of  the  Papacy, 
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towards  redness,  but  he  uUimaiely  became  very  bald.  Despite 
bis  troubled  childhood,  passed  in  solitude  and  gloom  at  the 
palace  of  Palermo,  be  had  been  carefully  educated.  He 
became  familiar  with  many  tonnes,  and  versed  in  many 
lileralures.  The  half<Greek,  half-Arabic  cultivation  of  Sicily 
had  tboroughly  permeated  a  spirit  in  which  keen  rationalism 
and  dreamy  mysticism  were  curiously  interwoven.  He  had  a 
tnie  mediaeval  love  for  dialectic.  He  delighted  in  geometry 
and  in  astronomy.  He  regulated  his  public  and  private  life 
by  the  predictions  of  his  astrologers,  among  whom  Michael 
Scot  held  the  first  place.  He  was  curious  in  natural  history, 
collecting  a  great  menagerie  of  strange  animals  and  studying 
their  habits  and  structure.  The  camels  and  dromedaries, 
employed  in  carrying  his  baggage  train,  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  Italians,  and  his  elephant,  a  present  from  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  was  almost  as  famous  as  the  elephant  oi  Charlemagne. 
In  hii  concern  for  his  own  health  he  busied  himself  with 
■urgery  and  medicine,  while  his  care  for  his  animals  turned 
his  intctexts  towards  veterinary  science.  He  enjoyed  hunting 
and  hawking,  not  only  as  a  sportsman,  but  as  a  naturalist. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  falconry  that  attests  his  zoological 
and  anatomical  knowledge.  Yet  with  all  his  love  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  he  was  a  valetudinarian  who  depended  upon  his 
phyaiciins  almost  as  much  as  upon  his  astrologers,  regulating 
hi*  life  and  diet  very  carefully,  and  indulging  so  frequently 
in  baths  that  his  enemies  reproached  him  with  bathing  on 
Stutdays. 

With  advancing  life  Frederick's  personal  habits  grew  more 
ftod  more  oriental  He  secluded  his  wives  from  the  public 
gaxe,  keeping  them  under  llie  custody  of  eunuchs  ariei  lh« 
Ruion  fiuhion,  and  maintaining  at  Lucera  a  regular  harem 
of  concubines,  the  exjienses  of  which  were  duly  entered  in 
the  public  accounts  of  the  realm.  Though  a  n-spectable 
atmtegist,  Frederick  was  no  warrior,  taking  small  delight  in 
feats  of  physical  skill,  and  having  litUe  of  the  rough  vigour 
and  determination  of  his  chivalrous  ronlcmporaries.     But  he 
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*  was  a  subtle  and  almost  a  great  statesman,  who  sought  to  gain 
his  eods  by  craft,  duplicity,  and  dexterity.  Courteous,  polished, 
and  seductive  in  manner,  he  seemed  to  belong  to  a  different 
race  from  that  of  his  mde  Swabian  and  Norman  ancestors. 
His  many-sided  character,  so  fiill  of  contradictions,  has 
nothing  of  the  homogeneity  and  simplicity  of  the  warriors  and 
statesmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  at  one  time  reflects  the 
astute  and  effeminate  oriental,  and  at  another  anticipates  the 
accomplished  and  brilliant  despots  of  the  Italian  Renascence. 
V  His  want  of  sympathy  for  the  ideals  of  his  time  comes  out 
strongly  in  his  dealings  with  the  Church.  He  was  believed 
to  have  imbibed  from  his  Arab  and  Jewish  masters  an  utter 
scepticism  as  to  all  religion.  Moses,  Mohammed,  and  Christ, 
he  is  reported  (o  have  said,  were  three  impostors  who  had 
deluded  the  world  in  turn;  and  he  is  also  alleged  to  have 
maintained  that  the  soul  perished  with  the  body.  But  if 
Frederick  upheld  these  views  before  a  select  circle,  he  was 
careful  to  submit  himself  to  all  the  obligations  of  the  Church, 
and  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  not  only  by  the  most  formal  and 
positive  denials  of  these  charges,  but  also  by  a  most  sanguinary 
persecution  of  heresy. 

Frederick's  character  and  policy  can  best  be  studied  in  his 
bvounte  Sicilian  and  South  Italian  homes.     Desfnte  the  pro- 

tection  of  Innocent  iii.,  he  had  had,  as  we  have 
poticriD  seen,  the  greatest  difficulties  in  maintaining  his 
Naples  ■nd     position  both  against  the  untamed  descendants  of 

the  old  Arab  lords  of  Sicily,  and  against  the  fierce 
and  turbulent  feudal  aristocracy  that  had  come  in  with  the 
Normans.  The  first  years  after  Innocent's  death  were  taken 
up  with  renewed  struggles  against  the  Saracens  in  Sicily.  It 
was  not  till  after  an  almost  constant  fight  between  iaai-1335 
that  Frederick  succeeded  in  entirely  effecting  their  subjection. 
He  then  strove  to  divide  his  Arab  subjects  by  transporting 
a  large  number  of  them  to  the  desolate  town  of  Lucera 
on  the  mainland  The  ruined  city  was  rebuilt  on  a 
magnificent  scale  for  its  infidel  inhabitants.     Workers  in  steel 
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and  weaver*  of  silk  made  Luccra  wealthy  and  prosperous, 
and  the  gntcful  Arabs  showed  unwavering  ficlelity  to  their 
sympathetic  conqueror.  Fiedertclc  frequently  visited  Luceni, 
where  he  delighted  to  live  the  very  life  of  his  oriental  subjects. 
Frederick  looked  upon  the  Arabs  as  most  kings  looked  on 
the  Jews.  They  were  his  personal  slaves  and  dependants, 
whom  he  protected  the  more  since,  besiHes  the  commercial 
gifts,  which  they  shared  with  the  Hebrews,  they  were  douchty 
vaniois,  who  were  ever  willing  to  fight  for  him  in  his  Italian 
wars.  Moreover,  their  loyalty  was  superior  to  the  terrors  of  the 
papal  ban,  and  their  arms  proved  an  admirable  counterpoise 
to  the  fierce  Norman  aristocracy,  which,  allying  itself  with 
the  Papacy,  sought  to  break  down  the  fabric  of  centralisation 
which  the  Sicilian  kings  had  established  at  its  expense, 
and  which  Frederick  now  strove  to  elaborate  into  a  strong 
deapotiim.  The  constant  feudal  revolts  were  suppressed  with 
firm  deliberation  and  cold-blooded  cruelty.  Hardly  less  for- 
midable to  Frederick  than  tlie  feudalists  were  the  great  cities 
such  u  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catania,  whose  liberties  were 
also  menaced  by  a  policy  that  concentrated  all  power  in 
the  monarch,  and  whose  frequent  rebellions  were  another 
oonliniied  source  of  trouble.  The  same  firm  hand  that 
checked  the  nobles  ultimately  managed  to  triumph  over  the 
dtsaOccuon  of  the  citisens. 

Victorious  over   Saracens,   nobles,   and   townsmen  alike, 
Frederick  iikitfully  played  off  one  class  or  race  against  the 
othen,  and  banished  from  his  court  the  turbulent  leaders  of 
ibe  lay  and  spiritual  aristocracy.     U'ith  the  help  of  a  handful 
of  faithful  prelates  and  barons,  and  of  a  wider  circle  of  lawyers, 
ootarica,  and  royal  dependants,  Frederick  issued  a  series  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  Sicily  and   Naples  that  frankly 
strove  lo  abolish  tlie  feudal  state  in  the  interests  of  autocracjr.  .- 
He  resumed  possession  of  the  estates  that  hod  been  carved  1| 
ixom   the   royal    domain    in   the  dnys   of  confusion.      Lik6  ] 
mnother  Henry  of  Anjou,  he  either  destroyed  the  unauthorised  J 
s,  erected  by  the  feudal  lords,  or  at  least  garrisoned  thou 
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with  royal  troops  under  trusty  commanders.  Private  mui 
were  forbidden  under  pain  of  death,  and  even  the  judicial 
duel  was  only  allowed  in  specified  cases  and  under  careftil 
precautions.  Criminal  jurisdiction  was  withdrawn  from  the 
nobles'  courts  and  put  in  the  hands  of  royal  judges.  Frederick 
even  made  it  a  merit  that  he  suffered  the  feudal  tribunals  to 
continue  to  exercise  civil  justice.  The  towns  were  deprived  of 
the  right  of  choosing  their  magistrates,  and  put  under  the  rule 
of  royal  officials,  wiiile  councils  of  notables,  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants,  gave  the  magistrates  some  insight  into  public 
opinion,  or  at  least  proved  a  convenient  channel  for  receiving 
the  royal  commands.  The  feudal  prelates  shared  in  the  ruin 
of  their  lay  colleagues,  and  every  churchman  was  forced  to 
pay  taxes,  and  to  abandon  civil  office.  The  Church  courts 
saw  their  jurisdiction  limited  and  their  privileges  curtailed. 
The  further  growth  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  prevented  by 
a  severe  law  of  mortmain. 

A  great  administrative  system  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of 
seignoria!,  ecclesiastical,  and  municipal  independence.  Ail 
laws  emanated  directly  from  the  monarch.  The  Mt^na  Curia, 
silting  at  Capua,  took  snpreme  cognisance  of  all  judicial 
business,  while  the  Magna  Curia  Rationutn  occupied  the 
position  of  the  Angevin  Exchequer.  Chamierlaiiu  looked 
after  the  finance  and  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
while  Justices,  strangers  to  the  districts  in  which  they  bore 
rule,  tried  criminals  and  upheld  peace  and  good  order.  Local 
bailiffs  cared  for  the  royal  interests  in  the  villages,  and  acted 
as  judges  in  the  first  instance,  while  the  Grand  Justiciar,  the 
head  of  the  Court  of  Capua,  made  yearly  perambulations  of 
the  provinces  to  control  the  local  machinery.  Representative 
Central  Courts  anticipated  by  a  generation  or  more  the 
system  of  estates  of  Northern  Europe,  and  brought  the 
autocrat  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  chief  orders  of  the 
community. 

The  aits  and  sciences  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  brilliant 
and  enlightened  young  despot     In  1224  Frederick  estab- 
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Ushed  the  University  of  Naples,  and  provided  it  with  every 
faulty,  'in  Older  that  those  who  have  huogei  for  knowledge 
may  find  wiihin  the  kingdom  the  food  for  which  they  are 
yearning,  and  may  not  be  forced  to  go  into  exile  and  b^  the 
bread  of  learning  in  strange  lands.'  It  was  the  first  university 
in  Europe  established  by  royal  charier,  and,  all  through  its 
history,  the  rigid  dependence  of  its  teachers  and  studenls  on 
the  Stale  deprived  it  of  that  freedom  which  was  necessary  to 
play  a  real  part  in  the  history  of  thought,  though  the  fostering 
care  of  its  master,  which  prohibited  his  subjects  from  studying 
elsewhere,  made  it  an  efficient  educational  instrument,  and  il 
had  the  honour  of  numbering  among  its  earliest  disciples 
Thomas  of  Aquina  The  more  ancient  school  of  medicine 
at  Salerno  was  revived  through  Frederick's  bounty,  and  no  one 
wasallowcd  to  practise  the  physician's  art  within  the  realm  with- 
out the  licence  of  the  Salerno  doctors.  At  Frederick's  acces- 
fion,  we  are  told,  there  were  few  men  of  letters  in  Sicily. 
Hi*  largesse  soon  attracted  to  his  court  doctors  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  palace  itself  became  a  centre  of 
intellectual  activity.  Michael  Scot  tran^^lated  for  Frederick 
many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  The  famous  mathematician, 
Leonard  of  Pita,  who  introduced  Arabic  numerals  and  Arabic 
ali;ebra  into  the  West,  enjoyed  the  sovereign's  patronage. 
Lconicd  Jews  and  Arabs  were  as  sure  of  Frederick's  favour 
aa  the  best  of  Catholics.  Nor  were  the  lighter  and  more 
tflegint  arts  forgotteiL  It  is  possible  that  Frederick  himsetf 
wrote  Latin  poetry.  Il  is  certain  that  his  compositions  in  the  . 
vulgar  tongue  mark  the  starting-potnl  of  the  vernacular  litcra-  '^ 
lure  of  Italy,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  a  currency  among 
the  great  and  learned  to  the  songs  of  the  Sicilian  dialect  that 
had  hitherto  only  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  poor  and  bumblo. 
Dante  regarded  Frederick  as  the  father  of  luUian  poetry,  and 
the  eaample  of  the  king  and  his  court  gave  such  vogue  to  the 
Sicilian  idiom  that  it  was  neatly  a  century  before  the  vet- 
nwuiar  poets  fottook  it  for  the  Tuscan.  Frederick  also  loved 
ibe  poets  of  Prorencc,  even  tf  be  did  not  also  write  vet>ei  ia 
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the  tongue  of  the  Troubadours.  He  also  favoured  the  speech 
of  Northern  France,  and  recognised  its  general  prevalence  at 
the  comiDoii  language  of  knights  and  soldiers.  His  ministeiii 
beaded  by  the  famous  Peter  della  Vigna,  emulated  his  activity, 
and  his  children,  espedalty  the  bastard  Manfred,  strore. 
amidst  great  difficulties,  to  continue  his  work.  Frederid 
loved  art  so  well  that  he  rifled  Ravenna  to  adorn  his  palace 
at  Palermo,  and  collected  jewels,  plate,  and  costlj  furniture 
as  well  as  manuscripts.  He  was  a  great  builder,  and  hit 
summer  palace  at  Foggia,  where  he  loved  to  dwell  by  reason 
of  its  proximity  to  the  great  forest  of  the  Incoronata,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  royal  hunting,  was,  with  the  still  existing 
castle  of  Castel  del  Monte,  a  striking  example  of  the  severe 
yet  elegant  style  which  he  had  adopted. 

The  successor  of  Innocent  iii.  was  Honorius  iil,  a  member 
of  the  noble  Roman  house  of  Savelli.  He  was  a  gentle, 
earnest,  mild-mannered  man,  who  bad  grown  grey 
and  Hono-  while  discharging  a  monotonous  round  of  financial 
riuaiii.,  business  in  the  papal  Curia.  He  was  neither  i 
statesman  nor  a  zealot,  yet  he  was  a  high-minded 
and  religious  prelate,  and  intent  above  all  things  upon  re- 
newing the  Crusades.  He  had  been  tutor  of  Frederick,  and 
wished  him  well.  But  though  Honorius'  conciliatory  temper 
gave  the  young  king  ample  opportunities  for  working  out 
his  Sicilian  policy,  there  were  grave  matters  outstanding  that 
could  not  but  give  rise  to  difficulties  between  the  Papacy  and 
its  former  ward,  Frederick  had  promised  Innocent  in.  to 
prevent  the  permanent  union  of  the  Empire  and  Sicily  by 
investing  bis  young  son  Henry  with  his  Italian  kingdom,  to 
be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Papacy.  He  had  also  pledged  himself 
to  embark  personally  upon  a  Crusade.  As  success  strength- 
ened his  love  of  power  and  impatience  of  external  control, 
Frederick  became  unwilling  to  fulfil  either  of  these  obligations. 
Honorius  urged  him  repeatedly  to  depart  for  the  East  to  uphold 
the  declining  cause  of  the  Cross.  Frederick  exhausted  hiJ 
ingenuity  in  piling  up  excuses  for  delay,  and  the  meek  Pope  m 
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content  to  accept  them.  At  last,  in  April  laio,  Frederick 
allowed  hia  Bon  Henry  to  be  elected  King  or  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  his  successor  in  the  Empire  as  well  as  in  Sidty. 
Thii  was  an  impudent  violation  of  bis  plighted  word  and  an 
open  defiance  of  the  Pope.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  pre- 
tend to  Honorius  that  the  election  had  been  made  without 
his  knowledge,  and  in  September  he  returned  from  Germany 
to  Italy,  professing  ihc  utmost  deference  to  the  papal  authority, 
and  offering  a  settlement  of  the  long-outstanding  dispute 
about  the  inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  He  was 
DOW  profuse  in  promises  to  the  Pope  and  clergy.  In 
November  laao  the  longsuflering  Honorius  crowned  him 
Emperor  at  Rome.  The  Pupe,  moreover,  allowed  him  to 
keep  Sidly  for  his  lifetime,  on  condition  that  he  maintained 
therein  a  separate  administration  from  that  of  the  Empire.  In 
return  for  all  this,  Frederick  again  solemnly  took  the  Cross, 
and  lavished  concessions  on  the  Church.  He  annulled  all 
laws  hostile  to  the  privities  of  the  clergy.  He  declared  the 
Church  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  conlerred  on  all  ecclesi- 
astical persons  absolute  immunity  from  lay  jurisdiction-  He 
ncrificed  the  rights  of  the  municipalities  in  favour  of  the 
prelates,  and  he  promised  to  lend  the  wh.jlc  force  of 
the  secular  power  to  supplement  the  Church's  efforts  for 
the  extiriulion  of  heresy.  If  he  hoped  to  shift  on  the 
towns  and  the  heretics  some  of  the  worst  disabilities  that  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself,  he  had  nevenbck-ss  seriously 
limited  his  auihunty  and  hamfiered  his  Sidtian  policy.  It 
was  not  sound  statecraft  that  promised  freely  in  the  ho|>c  of 
being  able  to  repudiate  the  nincesHion  when  he  had  obtained 
the  end  fur  which  he  affected  to  pay  the  price. 

Frederick  seemed  at  first  in  earnest  about  the  Cnisadi^P 
but  be  again  piled  up  delay  upon  delay.  In  iiii  Damietta 
waalost  to  the  Christians  (sec  chapter  xix.),  and  the  Pope,  who 
felt  that  Frederick  was  responsible  for  this  severe  blow,  mildly 
threatened  him  with  excommunication ;  but  Frodciick  soon 
talked  bim  over,  and  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  his  Cnaade 
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until  1335.  Though  that  tenn  soon  passed  away,  Frederidi 
now  contracted  his  second  mairuge,  with  lolande  or  Isabella, 
daughter  of  John  de  Brienne,  and  the  heiress  of  the  kingdcon 
of  Jerusalem.  This  match  gave  him  a  new  and  a  more 
personal  motive  to  undertake  the  promised  adventure.  Mean- 
while papal  legates  had  stirred  up  Germany  with  some 
purpose,  and  Hermann  of  Salza,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  won  over  many  of  the  princes.  The  eager  Pope  at 
last  thought  that  Europe  was  again  on  the  verge  of  making  a 
real  effort  to  redeem  the  recent  failures.  But  the  organisa- 
tion of  Sicily  lay  nearer  the  Emperor's  heart  than  the  delivoy 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  infidel.  The  establishment 
of  the  Saracens  at  Lucera  was  a  curious  comment  on  hi* 
crusading  zeal,  and  directly  threatened  the  neighbouring 
papal  territories  with  infidel  invasion  at  the  very  moment 
when  Frederick  was  calling  on  the  inhabitants  of  Spoleto,  a 
fief  of  the  Holy  See,  to  render  him  military  service.  The 
new  laws  promulgated  for  his  Southern  dominions  afflicted 
the  clergy  with  severe  disabilities,  and  gave  the  lie  direct  to 
the  promises  made  after  Frederick's  coronation.  Moreover, 
in  1226  Frederick  held  a  great  diet  at  Cremona,  where  he 
renewed  the  ancient  imperial  claims  over  Lombardy.  In 
their  alarm  the  Lombard  cities  renewed  their  league,  and 
blocked  the  roads  by  which  the  imperial  troops  could  cross 
over  the  Alps  from  Gernaany.  Frederick  put  the  guilty  Cities 
under  the  imperial  ban,  and  a  German  prelate  declared  an 
interdict  over  their  lands.  Honorius  at  last  lost  all  patience. 
He  pronounced  the  interdict  invalid,  and  prepared  to  renew 
the  ancient  league  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Lombard 
cities.  Despite  the  incredible  forbearance  of  the  Pope,  the 
tying  and  chicanery  of  the  Emperor  had  wantonly  provoked  a 
rupture.  The  death  of  Honorius  in  March  1227  precipitated 
the  inevitable  renewal  of  the  old  contest  of  Papaqr  and 
Empire.  < 

The  next  Pope  was  Ugolino,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  a    I 
kinsman  of  Innocent  iii.,  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and 
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in  ardent  upholdcT  of  the  great  Pope's  ideas.  He  had  long 
been  known  as  the  special  patron  of  St.  Fiancis  and  St-  Do- 
minic (see  chspter  iviii.),  and  (he  luost  strenuous  TbtBnt 
foe  of  all  sorts  of  heretics.  Gregory  ix.  (this  was  ^^^''^ 
the  itame  he  assumed)  was  already  a  very  old  man.  rniendt 
But  the  fitc  of  youthful  enthusiasm  siill  glowed  q^  ^ 
within  him,  and  his  strong  will  and  restless  energy  urj-it^ 
at  once  brushed  aside  the  speciuus  excuses  that  had  so  long  | 
deceived  his  predecessor.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
Frederick  was  at  last  in  earnest  for  the  Crusade.  Bands 
of  German,  Italian,  and  French  warriors  gathered  together  in 
Apulia  during  the  summer,  and  on  8th  September  Frederick 
himself  took  ship  at  Brindisi  for  the  Holy  Land-  But  pesti' 
Icnce  had  already  decimated  the  crusading  army,  and  after  a  I 
few  days  Frederick  put  back  at  Oiranto,  alleging  that  a  sharp  ' 
attack  of  fever  had  necessitated  his  return.  The  Emperor 
soon  recovered,  but  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  com* 
muider  of  his  army,  now  died,  and  many  of  the  survivors 
of  the  expedition  went  back  to  their  homes.  Frederick's 
excuses  availed  him  little  with  Gregory  ix.  On  19th  Sep- 
tember the  Pope  pronounced  him  excommunicate,  and  laid 
under  interdict  every  spot  wherein  he  might  chance  to  tarry. 
Thii  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  renewal  of  the  ancient  strife 
between  Papacy  and  Fmpirc.  Gregory  denounced  the 
F.mperor  in  threatening  maniiestos,  and  swarms  of  Mendicant 
Frian  wandered  throughout  Italy,  seeking  to  turn  Frederick's 
•ubjecU  from  their  allegiance  to  the  forsworn,  grasping,  and 
profligate  Emptror.  Frederick  did  not  shrink  from  the  cun- 
StcL  '  No  Roman  F.mperor,'  he  declared,  '  has  ever  been  so 
badly  treated  by  a  Pope.  The  Roman  Church  ii  so  swollen 
with  avarice  that  the  t'oodi  of  the  C^hurch  will  not  suffice  to 
sattify  it,  and  it  is  not  ashamed  to  disinherit  and  make  tribu- 
urj  empcrorv,  kings  and  princes-'  For  the  moment  Frederick 
was  in  the  stronger  position.  The  Pope's  emissaries  failed 
to  tuni  eilher  luly  or  Germany  from  iu  allejtiancc  The 
pr ■**—!"  of  the   Emperor   slirred   up  a  tumult  in  Romc^J 
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and  at  Easter  1238  Gregory  was  forced  to  take  flight  to 
Viterbo. 

In  June  Frederick  again  took  ship  at  Brindist,  and  landed 
in  September  in  Acre.  His  wife,  Isabella  of  Brienne,  died 
Frederick's  ^^'^^^  '''^  embarkation,  on  the  birth  of  their  sod 
Cnuade,  Conrad,  but  Frederick  still  claimed  the  crown  of 
uas-mg.  Jerusalem.  Gregoiy  now  forbade  the  excommuni- 
cate Emperor  from  presumptuously  undertaking  the  holy 
work,  and  commanded  the  faithful  to  withdraw  ftom  hit 
armies.  As  Frederick  still  persisted,  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication passed  because  of  his  refusal  to  become  a  Cnuadet 
was  renewed  because  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land  without  recon- 
ciling himself  to  the  Church.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  obeyed  the  papal 
command.  But  the  rash  violence  of  the  Pope  overreached 
itself,  and  many  Crusaders,  conspicuons  among  whom  was  the 
young  Teutonic  Order  and  its  famous  master,  Hermann  of 
Salza,  did  not  scruple  to  follow  Frederick  to  battle.  Public 
opinion  blamed  the  Pope  for  his  rigour,  and  a  contemporary 
said  that  Frederick  was  the  victim  of  Gregory,  as  Christ  was 
the  victim  of  Caiaphas.  Though  not  unprepared  for  battle, 
Frederick  trusted  more  to  negotiation  than  to  his  anni. 
Long  before  his  departure  for  Palestine,  he  had  been  con- 
ducting friendly  negotiations  with  EI-Kamil,  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  In  February  1219  he  concluded  a  ten  years' truce 
with  the  Sultan,  by  which  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and  Jeru- 
salem were  restored  to  the  Christians,  on  condition  only  that 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  remained  in  Saracen  hands.  On  Mid- 
Lent  Sunday  Frederick  took  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  pl&ced  it 
on  his  own  head.  But  the  Patriarch  cast  an  interdict  om 
the  Holy  Places,  and  no  priest  could  be  found  to  hallow  the 
coronation  by  celebrating  the  offices  of  the  Church.  Frederick 
gave  fresh  cause  for  scandal  by  visiting  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
He  soon  returned  to  Acre,  and  in  June  was  back  in  Italy. 
Despite  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  the  excommunicate 
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Emperor  had  done  more  for  the  Chnslian  cause  than  a 
generation  of  onhodoi  pUgrima.  Hermann  of  Saira  declared 
with  good  reason  that  Frederick  could  have  obtained  still 
better  terms  for  the  Christians  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
hostility  of  Pope  and  clergy. 

During  Frederick's  absence,  Gregory  had  devastated  Apulia 
with  (ire  and  sword.  His  dead  wife's  father,  John  de  Brienne, 
the  ex'king  of  Jerusalem,  acted  as  captain  of  the  pa|jal  mer- 
cenaries against  him.  On  Frederick's  sudden  reappearance, 
llic  [lapal  troops  were  driven  over  the  frontier  and  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter  itself  threatened  by  the  victorious  Emperor. 
Gregory  found  that  his  rashness  had  brought  him  into  an 
impossible  position,  and  was  glad  to  accept  the  metiiaiion 
which  Hermann  of  Salia  and  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  now 
profTcred.  On  July  aj,  1130,  peace  was  made  xhiPiaco 
between  Pope  and  FmperOT  at  San  Germano.  orsanCsr- 
In  return  for  a  promise  to  protect  the  Pope's  "■•"'■'«»■ 
dominions  and  a  confirmation  of  the  papal  rights  over  Sicily, 
Frederick  was  released  from  his  excommunication.  Soon 
after,  Po;)e  and  Emperor  met  at  Aoagni  with  Hermann  of 
Salza  as  the  only  witness  of  their  conference.  'The  Pope,' 
wrote  Frederick, '  has  opened  to  me  his  heart,  and  has  calmed 
my  iptriL  I  will  remember  the  past  no  longer.'  'The 
Emperor,'  wrote  Gregory,  '  has  come  to  seek  me  with  the  zeal 
of  ■  dcTOtcd  son,  and  has  shown  to  me  that  he  is  ready  to 
accomplish  all  my  desires.'  Yet,  despite  these  mutual  protes- 
tAtions,  the  Treaty  of  San  Germano  so  little  went  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  hollow  truce.  Both 
tide*  Mill  watched  each  other  with  jealous  suspicion.  How- 
ever, the  truce  was  kept  for  several  years,  since  neither  Pops  i 
nor  Emperor  was  ready  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  power.    ] 

Frederick  devoted  the  period  succeeding  the  Treaty  of  Stn 
Germano  to  the  building  up  of  his  Southern  <lespotism.  Hit 
policy  now  became  more  exclusive!)'  Italiaa  With  the  hope 
of  getting  help  from  the  German  pnnces  in  carrying  out  hit 
Sotubeni  schemes,  he  recklessly  played  into  their  hands,  and 
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wantonly  destroyed  the  well-ordered  authority  overbts  Notben 
kingdom  that  he  had  inherited  ftom  his  father  and  grand- 
ContTut  father.  His  Gennan  and  Sicilian  policies  stand  in 
bMwean  _  the  Strongest  contrast.  While  he  trampled  down 
luiiaaand  ^''  feudal  communities  in  the  Norman  kingdom 
Oaimu  in  favour  of  a  centralised  bureaucracy  dependent 

**"  '''  upon  himself,  he  threw  to  the  winds  every  mon- 

archical and  Dational  tradition  in  Germany.  There  was  some- 
thing of  the  wilfulness  that  is  so  characteristic  of  him  in  thii 
strangely  twofold  and  contradictory  action.  It  strikes  at  tbe 
very  root  of  Frederick's  claims  to  the  higher  statesmanships 
Their  only  reconciliation  is  the  fact  that  the  Emperor's  policy 
was  but  tbe  policy  of  the  moment.  So  long  as  he  could  crush 
his  papal  enemy,  he  was  utteriy  careless  of  the  general  tendency 
of  his  work.  The  ruin  of  the  Hohenstaufen  was  already  pre- 
pared for  when  Frederick  bartered  his  Gennan  kingship  for  an 
immediate  triumph  over  his  bated  foe.  It  was  all  the  more 
certain,  since  the  elaborate  edifice  that  he  imagined  he  was 
building  up  in  Italy  was  but  a  house  erected  on  the  sand. 

The  long  civil  war  between  Frederick  and  Otto  of  Saxony 
had  done  much  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  German  king 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  the  feudal  prin- 
of  at.  Eoiei-  ciple,    A  partial  recovery  was  efFected  during  tbe 
bert,  years  succeeding  the  collapse  of  the  Guelf,  when 

the  wise  rule  of  Engelbcrt,  archbishop  of  Colc^^ 
contributed  powerfully  towards  restoring  the  prestige  of  the 
absentee  sovereign.  Like  Barbarossa,  Frederick  sought  to 
rule  by  means  of  the  German  episcopate,  but  the  bishops  of 
his  time  were  no  longer  in  tbe  commanding  position  which 
the  warlike  prelates  of  the  twelfth  century  had  held.  Tbe 
episcopial  towns  which  they  had  once  ruled  through  their 
officials  had  become  great  centres  of  commerce  and  wealth, 
and  were  rapidly  advancing  on  the  road  to  autonomy.  The 
lay  princes  were  more  independent,  and  even  the  mtHiskrialei, 
who  had  played  so  decisive  a  part  in  earlier  struggles,  were 
attaining  an  independent  and  permanent  position  of  their  own 
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US  a  lower  tristocracy  whose  impenai  offices  were  becoming 
hcrcdiiaiy  fiefs.  There  was  not  time  enough  for  Rngelberi's 
altempis  at  reformation  to  succeed.  It  was  not  until  1119 
that  the  luat  paitisans  of  thcGuelfs  tendered  their  5ul>mi£sion. 
Bm  even  before  that,  in  laiS,  Frederick  had  conferred  on  his 
four-year-old  son  Henry  the  liuchy  of  Swabia,  and  in  uao 
he  had  procured,  as  we  have  seen,  his  election  as  King  of  the 
Romans.  He  smoothed  the  way  to  this  by  a  formal  alliance 
with  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  conferring  upon  them  a  scries  of 
privileges  tluit  extended  lo  them  complete  jurisdiction  over 
ihcir  fiefs.'  In  laai  Henry  was  crownt:d  king  at  Aachen  by 
Engclbeil,  who  'cherished  him  as  a  son  and  honoured  him  as 
■  master.'  Henceforth  the  administration  waa  carried  on  in  . 
the  rumc  of  the  young  king. 

Engeiberl  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  the  jKiwer  of  Valde- 
mar  n.  of  Denm.irk.  who  had  been  allowed  by  Frederick  to 
retain  possession  of  Nordalbingia  and  the  extensive  German 
districts  which  he  had  occupied,  when  fighting  as  a  partisan 
of  Olto  tv.  But  the  German  lords  of  the  conquered  districts 
were  anrse  to  foreign  domination,  and,  headed  by  Couet 
Henrjr  of  Schwerin,  sought  to  restoie  their  eiiates  to  their 
fatherland.  In  iiij  Henry  of  Schwerin  had  the 
|[ood  luck  to  take  the  King  of  Denmaik  prisoner,  Vkidcmar  cr 
and  in  1x15  Valdemar  only  obtained  his  release  D«'"o«rt,  ■»* 
at  the  price  of  renouncing  Schwerin,  HoUtein,  and 
bia  other  German  actiuiritiont.  Afterwards  Valdi^mar  sought 
to  regain  his  losses,  but  in  1 117  he  was  defeated  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Bernbovcd  tn  Hnlstcin,  and  was  gbd  to  renew  the 
conditions  which  he  had  accepted  two  years  before.  Hence- 
forth  the  Danes  were  confined  to  their  own  territories,  and  the 
chief  hindrance  was  removed  lo  the  expansion  of  the  Gerinan 
power  in  Ibe  Baltic  lands. 

Engelbeif  a  war  against  r>enma[k  was  the  greatest  evidence 
of  hit  eaoiy  >nd  success.     Before  the  struggle  was  over  he 

'  ll  U  priaud  in  Atlmuui   ind   Rcmhrtm,  Amigrwaklri  UrtmJat^ 
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was  assassinated  in  1335  by  a  band  of  robber  knigbta,  who 
resented  his  strenuous  maintenance  of  public  order.  TTie 
Church  honoured  him  as  a  martyr,  and  he  was  soon  added  ■ 
to  the  catalogue  of  saints.  He  left  do  competent  soccessor, 
VII  ^^^  ^^  \s.nA  fell  into  such  anarchy  that  a  chroDi- 
KiDioftbc'  cler  complained  that  Germany  had  become  ■■ 
RomuiB,  MM-    i^d  as  Israel  under  the  Judges,  when  there  was 

no  Icing,  and  every  man  did  what  was  right  b 
his  own  eyes.  The  young  Henry  vil — so  Frederick's  son 
was  generally  called — attained  man's  estate  in  the  midst  of 
these  disturbances.  He  was  a  dissolute,  capricious,  feather- 
headed  youth,  quite  unable  to  uphold  order  or  frame  a  clear 
and  consistent  policy.  Complaints  of  the  disorders  arising 
from  his  neglect  soon  crossed  the  Alps  to  bis  father,  but 
Frederick's  exhortations  and  remonstrances  only  irritated  his 
son  against  him  without  turning  him  from  his  evil  ways 
Before  long  the  growing  differences  between  Frederick  and 
Henry  added  a  new  element  of  difficulty  to  the  Emperor's 
position.  The  King  of  the  Romans  sought,  so  far  as  he  could, 
to  maintain  a  diametrically  different  policy  from  that  approved 
of  by  the  Emperor,  The  last  generation  of  the '  miaisteriales,' 
utterly  alienated  from  his  father,  abetted  his  designs  and  gave 
them  some  coherence. 

In  ia3t  Frederick  forced  Henry  to  promulgate  at  Worms 
a  Siatutum  in  favorem  principum,  which  in  1332  he  personally 

confirmed  at  a  diet  at  Civilate  in  Friuli.*  It  was 
priviiec«  to  the  elaboration  and  the  generalisation  of  his  alli- 
ihe  PrincEi,       gncc  twelvc  ycaTS  earlier  with  the  prelates.    '  Let 

every  prince,'  declared  the  Emperor,  '  enjoy  in 
peace,  according  to  the  approved  custom  of  his  land,  his  im- 
munities, jurisdictions,  counties  and  hundreds,  both  those  which 
belong  to  him  in  full  right,  and  those  which  have  been  granted 
out  to  him  in  fief  It  was  a  complete  recognition  of  the 
territorial  supremacy  of  the  great  nobles,  whether  church- 
men or  laymen.  No  new  castle  or  city  was  to  be  set  up 
Allroann  and  Beraheim,  Ausgmaiiitt  Urlamdett,  pp.  ao-xx. 
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within  their  dominions,  even  by  the  Emperor.  The  bundre<Is- 
men  \ttntumgravi(\  were  to  act  in  their  name,  and  no  new 
moDcy  waE  to  be  sltuck  in  any  prince's  land  that  could  reduce 
the  currency  o(  his  local  miiiUtge.  The  towns  and  the  lesser 
estates  were  to  be  depressed  in  their  favour.  The  cities  were 
not  to  exercise  jurisdiction  outside  the  circuit  of  their  walls, 
were  not  to  entertain  PJaklbiirger,  or  harbour  fugitives  or  the 
vasxals  of  any  prince.  It  was  a  complete  renunciation  of  the 
&ulier  policy  of  the  Hobcnsiaufcn.  But  though  powerful  in 
securing  the  tcrriiorial  supremacy  of  the  princes,  Frederick's 
law  had  little  effect  in  checking  the  growth  of  municipal 
autonomy.  The  greater  cities  were  already  getting  rid  of 
their  episcopal  or  baronial  lords,  and  Frederick  was  quite 
unable  to  check  the  flowing  tide. 

In  his  shiftless  way  Henry  tried  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  the  towns  and  the  lesser  nobility,  that  was  gradually  evolv- 
ing out  of  the  ancient  official  class,  against  the  Pcwcotion 
great  feudalists  whom  his  father  su  obstinately  ofH««»y. 
favoured.  Since  Frederick  wished  to  remain  for  the  moment 
on  good  icnna  with  the  Church,  Henry  ostentatiously  look  up 
an  anil-clerical  attitude.  He  had  favoured  the  savage  perse- 
cutions of  heresy  which  Frederick  had  allowed  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  inquisitors  to  tirry  out  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
Italy  (sec  also  chaptirr  xviii.).  Conspicuous  among  them  was  the 
Franciscan,  Conrad  of  Marburg,  who  wandered '  preaching  and 
teaching'  all  orci Germany  until  1333,  when  he  was  assassinated. 
Henry  now  sought  to  end  the  persecution  which  he  had  once 
favoured.  But  in  1134  a  rcguUr  crusade  was  fought  against 
the  Siedinger  of  the  mouths  of  the  Wcser,  who  had  refused 
to  pay  their  tithes.  They  were  easily  defeated,  and  th 
who  escaped  massacre  abandoned  their  homes  and  took  shelter  * 
In  Friciland. 

Uenry'i  relations  with  Frederick  had  lon^  been  strained. 
In  1331  h«  visited  his  father  in  Friuli,  and  was  forced  to 
renew  hb  oaths  of  obedience.  But  hit  blunders  and  follies 
CTuwned  all  his  enterpriKs  with  latluTe,  and,  a^r  his  father 


'     CTuwnec 
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had  been  forced  to  disavow  3II  responsibility  for  bis  rash  deed^ 
the  young  king  strove  to  unite  the  towos  and  the  lesser 
RcTDitud  noblesin  revolt  against  theEmperor(ia34),  In 
RuiD  ef  HcQiT,  1335  Frederick  was  compelled  to  appear  in  Ger< 
"'^  many,  where  he  easily  put  down  his  son's  rebdlioa 

The  cities  adhered  for  the  most  part  to  the  Emperor,  and  the 
'  minis teriales '  and  lesser  nobles  were  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  atone.  On  the  advice  of  the  peace-loving  Hennann  of 
Salza,  the  young  king  made  his  submission  to  his  father. 
His  punishment  was  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Apulia.  In 
1 341,  weaned  with  the  restiaint,  he  rode  his  horse  over  a 
precipice,  and  perished. 

Never  was  Frederick's  power  so  strongly  manifested  as  during 
his  visit  to  Germany  in  1335.  In  the  summer  he  celebrated 
The  Diet  ef  ^*  Worms  his  third  marriage,  with  Isabella  of 
Haini  and  England,  the  sister  of  Henry  in.,  and  soon 
m^ri.^',*^  afterwards  held  a  numerously  attended  Diet 
at  Mainz,  where  he  published  a  series  of  famous 
constitutions,  in  some  of  which  he  sought  to  extend  to 
Germany  some  of  the  principles  that  had  for  so  long  in- 
spired his  Sicilian  policy.  He  established  a  court  justiciar 
\justiciarius  euria],  who  was  to  hold  sessions  of  his  court  on 
all  lawful  days,  hearing  all  causes  save  the  high  matters 
which  the  Empeioi  reserved  for  himself.  This  class  included 
all  the  questions  of  dispute  that  might  arise  between  the 
great  vassals.  Frederick  strove  to  limit  private  war  to  cases 
where  justice  should  be  denied,  and  to  raise  up  beside  the 
courts  of  the  princes  the  imperial  court  which  he  had  thus 
reorganised.  But  at  the  same  time  he  renewed  the  former 
privileges  granted  to  the  princes,  and  thus  made  his  reforms  of 
no  effect.  The  feudal  magnates  were  still  to  exercise  every 
regalian  right,  the  bishops  were  still  to  keep  a  tight  hold 
over  their  see  towns,  and  the  free  municipalities  were  still  to 
renourice  the  proteciion  of  their  '  Pfahlbiirger,'  and  see  th«r 
independence  circumscribed  by  the  local  grandees.  The 
lesser  nobility  soon  succumbed  before  these  blows,  and  the 
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future  of  Germany  was  ihus  intrusted  to  tiie  great  feudatories, 
A  good  illustrnlion  of  this  is  the  circumstance  that  the  ancient 
power  of  electing  the  kings  passed  away  from  the  gener^ 
assembly  of  the  barons  to  the  limiied  circle  of  magnates,  who 
were  later  known  as  the  seven  electors.  In  the  same  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  those  wlio  had  a  hand  in  the  revolt  of  King 
Hemy  were  fully  pardoned,  and  special  concessions  to  the 
more  powerful  princes  bound  them  individually  10  the  imperial 
cause.  Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  r 
cognition  of  Otto  of  Luneburg,  the  heir  of  the  Guelfa,  as  Duke  J 
of  thenew  duchy  of  Brunswick  (seealso  page  331).  Frederick'f  1 
friendship  with  the  Guelfs,  following  closely  upon  his  alliance 
with  England,  clearly  marks  his  dei>imure  from  his  ancestors' 
policy.  Even  the  towns  were  conciliated  by  the  renewal  of 
their  privileges.  Only  the  Duke  of  Austria,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Henry  vii.,  still  remained  unappcased.  He  wax  proscribed 
in  the  diet  of  1336  and  bis  territories  invaded.  But  the  Duke 
resisted  so  vigorously  that  Frederick,  who  had  before  this 
returned  to  Italy,  was  forced  unce  more  to  cross  the  Alps. 
Batlyin  1337  the  K.mperor  entered  Vienna  in  triumph,  though 
even  after  this  the  stubborn  duke  held  his  own,  and  when 
petce  wa*  at  last  made  in  1139,  he  secured  the  full  restitution 
of  hia  estates. 

Fredenck  look  with  him  to  Vienna  Conrad,  his  son  by 
Isabella  of  Biienne,  then  a  boy  of  nine.     The   assembled 
princes  declared  that  the  little  Conrad  was  lo  be 
preferred  to  Henry,  as  David  had  been  put  in   iuB(«rtb> 
ibe  place  of  Saul.     He  was  elected  King  of  the   *•""•■ 
Romans,  and  on   Frederick's  speedy  return   lo 
Italy,  the  government  of  Germany  was,  for  a  second  lime, 
canied    on    in    the   name  of   a  boy-king.      The   troublct 
that   bad  disturbed  the  reign  of  Hcniy  were  now  quickly 


Notwithstanding  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  royal  power, 

I     the  age  of  Frederick  11.  is  one  ol  no  small  moment  in  the 

devdofimcnl  of  German  civilisation,  though  little  of  the  credit 
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for  it  can  be  set  down  to  the  absentee  and  incurious  Emperor. 
But  in  truth  the  removal  of  the  imperial  authority  vas  not 
all  loss.  It  had  never  been  sufficient  of  a  reali^ 
CivUiMtioa  to  secure  for  all  Germany  pennanent  peace,  and 
under  ^^n  in  the  days  of  the  strongest  of  Gennan 

Piedarlekll.     ,  .  ■       ,     ,  .,,,,.  .  » 

kmgs  much  of  the  ment  of  upholding  order  and 
civilisation  had  belonged  to  the  local  potentates.  Their  com- 
plete recognition  and  the  full  legalisation  of  their  power  now 
substituted  a  large  number  of  small  local  centres  of  authority 
for  the  one  unifying  power  of  the  old  Gennan  king.  Gennan 
unity  Eufiered,  but  national  unity  was  a  far-ofT  ideal  in  Northein 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  great  development  of 
trade,  wealth,  law,  literature,  and  civilisation  showed  that 
Germany  was  far  from  being  an  absolute  loser  by  the  change 
of  system.  Unluckily  the  power  of  these  lesser  rulers  did  not, 
as  in  France,  prepare  the  way  for  a  strong  monarchy  when 
the  time  grew  ripe  for  a  single  government.  Germany  paid 
the  penalty  for  her  premature  unity  under  her  early  kings  by 
her  inability  to  set  up  a  national  authority  when  national  states 
became  possible. 

Despite  the  hostility  of  emperor  and  princes,  the  towns 
more  than  held  their  own.  Great  changes  were  coining  over 
comnieree  the  Commercial  relations  of  Europe.  The  voluroe 
and  the  of  trade  was  much  greater,  and  now  flowed  in 

Towna.  channels   which    gave   Germany   a    larger   share 

of  the  world's  traffic.  The  rich  products  of  the  East  now 
came  from  Venice  over  the  Brenner,  and  either  went  down 
the  Lech  to  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg  or  descended  the  Rhine 
to  marts  like  Cologne,  where  the  traders  of  the  north  and 
south  met  together,  and  the  cloth  of  Flanders  or  the  wool  of 
England,  and  the  wood,  iron,  and  coarse  products  of  the 
Baltic  were  bartered  for  the  more  costly  articles  of  luxury 
that  had  come  over  the  Alps.  Safe  behind  their  strong  walls, 
the  citizens  could  hold  their  own  against  prince  or  emperor, 
while  their  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace 
and  the  safety  of  the  roads  and  waterways  attracted  them  to 
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(he  side  of  any  powerful  and  peace-loving  ruler.  A  few  strong 
princes  could  keep  better  order  than  a  mass  of  robber- nobles 
levying  endless  tolls  and  exactions  on  all  goods  jiassing 
through  their  territories.  Even  before  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufcn  the  towns  had  not  only  escaped  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Emperor,  but  had  gradually  withdrawn  themselves  from  tlie 
autfaoriiy  of  the  neighbouring  lords.  The  extension  of  the 
German  race  and  power  to  the  East  opened  up  for  them  new 
arenues  for  trade. 

The  development  of  local  authorities  was  marked  by  the 
growth  of  local  codes  of  laws.    The  earliest  code  of  Gettnan 
customary  law,  the  Sachsenspiegtl,  was  drawn  up 
before  the  fall  of  Henry  vu.,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a   series  of  similar   collections  of  customs   in    the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.    The  tuwns  followed 
the  same  process,  and  ii  became  the  ideal  of  each  comrouniiy 
to  Utain  the  laws  which  a  more  ancient  and  belter  established 
community  already  enjoyi-d.     For  the  East  the  customs  of 
Magdeburg,  for  the  North  the  laws  of  Liibeck,  which  tbem-h 
selves  were  derived  from   those  of  Soest    in  Wcstpbaliij.l 
became  the  model  on   which  tlie  newer  towns  based  tbdr  \ 
corutitutlons. 

Literature  followed  the  direction  of  politics  and  law.     TTie 
use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  spread  as,  side  by  side  with  the 
Lattniaed  culture  of  the  clergy  and  the  popular 
epics  that  had  flourished  at  least  since  liarbaiossa's 
days,  the  lay  nobles  and  knights  developed  a  literary  medium 
of  their  own.     The  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
the  great  period  of  the  Minnc$ii)ger,  the  knightly 
poets  of  love,  whose    polished  and  spontaneous  am^, 
lyrics,  inspired  by  the  Troubadours  of  the  Ijjigue  •'"'  "»• 
d'oc,  celebrated  chivalrous  devotion  to  beauty  and 
romatitic  affection  in  terms  that  showed  how  far  society  bad 
outgrown  the  rudeness  of  the  Dark  Ages.     Side  by  side  with 
them  was  the  great  school  of  romancers,  influenced  by  North- 
French  modeb,  who  told  to  Gennan  ears  the  romaitccB  o( 
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Charlemagne  and  Arthur.  Lyrists  Uke  the  Tyioler  Walta 
ron  der  Vogelweide,  and  epic  poets  like  Wolfram  of  Eschen- 
bach  and  Gottfried  of  Stiassburg,  found  their  best  welcome 
at  the  cotuts  of  the  more  cultured  princes,  such  as  Frederick 
of  Austria  and,  above  all,  Hermana  of  Thuringia,  whose 
castle  of  the  Waitburg,  dominating  bis  town  of  Eisenach,  has 
an  almost  legendary  celebrity  in  their  histoiy.  Little  as  he 
was  in  their  land,  Frederick  himself  did  not  n^lect  to  show 
his  favour  to  the  German  poets.  But  the  fact  that  the  im- 
pulse that  inspired  so  much  of  their  work  came  from  FVance 
showed  that  the  Germany  of  the  later  Hohenstaofen  was  not 
only  losing  its  primacy  in  politics,  bat  failed  even  to  gain 
the  headship  in  thought  and  art  The  German  builders  of 
Frederick's  age  continued  to  construct  their  churches  on 
Romanesque  lines,  and  the  'French  style'  of  Gothic  only 
came  in  very  slowly  and  partially.  The  fact  that  Germany  pos- 
sessed no  university  indicated  her  subordinate  position  in  the 
world  of  thought.  Though  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  scholastics,  Albert  the  Great,  was  a  German, 
more  of  his  work  was  accomplished  at  Paris  than  at  Colc^e. 
The  extension  of  German  influence  over  the  North  and 
East  showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  great  Saxon  and  Frankish 
ThiBxpan-  Emperors  continued  to  inspire  the  Germaiu 
Oe™*^n  In  "^  '''^  thirteenth  century.  The  triumph  of 
uu  North  St.  Engelbert  over  Valdemar  of  Denmark  had 
•od  E»t.  restored  German  hegemony  over  the  Baltic  lands. 
From  it  followed  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Liibeck,  the 
domination  of  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg  over  the 
Decay  or  Slavonic  Dukes  of  Pomerania,  and  the  eztensioo 
the  Slavonic  of  German  influence  beyond  the  Oder.  The 
staica.  ancient  strength  of  the  Polish  monarchy  declined, 

and  the  Russian  monarchy,  which  had  been  so  powerful 
under  Saint  Vladimir  and  laroslav  the  Great,  split  up  even 
more  hopelessly  than  the  more  western  Slavonic  state.  The 
only  strong  Slavonic  power  was  Bohemia,  which  all  throi^h 
the  thirteenth  century  increased  greatly  in  importance  undet 
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Ouocar  L  (1197-1J30),  Wenceslas  iii.  (ia30-ia53X  suw) 
Ottocar  IL  (1353-1178).  But  tbe  Czech  moiuichs  became 
so  powerFuily  attracted  by  German  civilisation  that  tbejr 
welcoraed  German  merchants,  minstrels,  priests,  and  knights, 
and  were  soon  to  prolit  by  the  growing  weakness  or  the 
Gennan  power  to  put  themselves  among  the  mightiest 
Teutonic  states. 

The  decline  of  the  Slavonic    world  left  to  itself  the  \ 
tbenism  of  the  East  Baltic  lands.     From  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  the  borders  of  Germany  the  savage  and  pagan 
Livonians,    Eslhonians,    Lithuanians,   and    Pnis-   niaoand 
rians  still  lived  their  old  fierce  lives,  and  it  was  ^^^"^ 
DM  till  Kax\f  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  a  pious 
ntuionary,  named  Christian,  took  up  in  earnest  the   tong- 
istemptcd  work  of  St.  Adalbert,  and  became  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Pruuiaru.     A  little  before  this  Albert  of  Buxhowden. 
a  canon  of  Bremen,  get   up  the  bishopric  of   Riga,  which 
became  the  centre  of  missionary  effort  among   the  heathen 
of  Livonia.     The  result   was  ihal  Germany  had  the  credit 
of  briDf^ing   religion  and  civilisation  to  the  race  that  had 
escaped  the   nearer   influence  of   Poles  and   Russians.     In 
t>oo  Bishop  Albert  of  Riga  established  tbe  onler  of  Knights 
of  the  Sword,  a  military  brotherhood  of  the  cniiading  ty^ie, 
■pecially  destined  to  subdue  ihe  heathens  of  tlic  Uvoiiian 
lands.     More  than  twenty  years  later  the  Prussians  pressed 
Poland  so  severely  that  the  Utter  country  had   to  call  in 
Gennan  help.    The  Teutonic  Order,  engaged  for  Th*  Koicbt* 
nearly  a  hundred  years  in  the  Holy  l.and,  had   ;^^^'"*^ 
never  obtained  in  that  region  tbe  im[<ortance  or  T*uiesk 
the  wealth  of  I  he  Temple  or  the  Hospital.     Her.    Knichtm- 
mann  of  Sala,  ihc  friend  of  Frederick  ii.,  had  convinced 
faimidf  that   the   affairs   of  the   Christians   in   Syria  were 
deapcnue,  and  even  before  Frederick's  crusade  had  shown 
his    willingness   to    traniifer  bis    main    activity    against    the 
Pnissians.     Frederick  11.  bimself  confirmed  and  enlarged  Ihe 
oOen  of  the   Polish   dakc,   and   frtun    1250   onwanli   tbe 
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Teutonic  Knights  were  busily  engaged  m^ng  war  in 
Prussia.  Bit  by  bit  the  military  monks  overcame  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  heathen.  Eren  more  arduous 
was  the  single  of  the  Knights  of  the  Sword  in  Livonia. 
But  in  both  lands  the  discipline  of  the  few  finally  prevailed 
over  the  disorderly  heroism  of  the  undisciplined  barbarians. 
The  two  orders  formed  a  close  alliance,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  century  Livonia,  Curland,  and  Prussia  were  altogether  in 
their  power,  leaving  Lithuania  alone  as  the  last  lesting-place 
of  heathenism  in  Central  Europe.  Thus  was  effected  the  last 
great  expansion  of  Germany  to  the  east  ^Vhile  die  Knights 
of  (he  Sword  remained  a  limited  conquering  class,  powerless 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  native  idiom  and  manners 
of  their  newly  Christianised  subjects,  Prussia  gradually  became 
almost  as  much  Germanised  as  Pomerania  or  Silesia.  German 
traders  followed  the  Teutonic  warriors,  and  in  both  lands  a 
German  burgher  class  supplemented  the  worlc  of  the  ruling 
aristocracy.  Even  in  Poland  German  towns  grew  up  every- 
where. The  Baltic  bade  fair  to  become  a  German  lake,  and 
the  Scandinavian  powers  shrank  back  into  insignificance  and 
isolation. 

While  the  German  race  was  working  its  way  to  fresh 
destinies  with  little  guidance  from  its  nominal  king,  Fred- 
Breach  erick  himself  was  again  becoming  embroiled  in 
between  the  troubles  of  Italian  and  ecclesiastical  politics. 
■nd  the  Lorn-  Even  in  the  quiet  times  that  followed  the  TVeaty  of 
bardcitici,  San  Germano,  the  Lombard  cities  had  watdied 
"^  with  alarm  the  despotic  and  ant i -municipal  policy 
of  the  Emperor.  So  early  as  1332  delegates  from  Lombaidy 
renewed  their  league,  which  was  soon  to  be  extended' 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  chief  towns  of  Romagna  and  the 
March.  Other  leagues  grew  up  in  Tuscany  and  Umbria. 
Soon  Frederick's  suspicions  were  excited,  and  his  anger 
passed  all  bounds  when  the  North-Italian  cities  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  the  revolted  King  Henry,  who  found 
south  of  the  Alps  the  civic  support  that  he  had  sought  in 
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vain  lo  procure  in  Germany.  Frederick  at  once  ttrove  to  ttl 
up  some  power  antagonistic  to  the  League.  Faithful  in  North 
Italy  to  his  German  policy,  he  saw  in  the  feudal  aristocracy 
his  best  immediate  support.  F.ven  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Alps  the  Italian  barons  had  not  the  strength  and  commanding 
position  of  the  Teutonic  feudalists.  But  some  of  the  more 
ca|>ab1e  barons  were  able  to  extend  their  authority  by  exer- 
cising influence  over  the  cities,  and  chief  among  these  was  the 
ancient  house  of  Romano,  German  in  its  origin,  and  now 
represented  by  the  two  brothers  Eccelin  and  Albcric,  who 
had  established  themselves  in  Verona  and  Vicenza  respec- 
tively. It  was  upon  this  bastard  feudalism  of  Italy,  that 
owed  half  its  importance  to  its  capacity  for  establishing  civic 
tyranny,  that  Frederick  henceforth  chiefly  relied.  It  was  a 
policy  even  more  fatal  to  him  than  his  alliance  with  the 
princes  in  Germany.  But  for  the  moment  it  attained  an  equal 
success.  After  all,  feudal  ruffians  like  Kcrelin  were  better 
fighters  than  the  ill-trained  militia  of  the  Lombard  cities. 

In  1 136  Frederick  was  back  in  Italy,  and  found  a  ready 
welcome    from    Eccelin    da    Romano,   who    now   aspired   to 
appropriate   the  whole  region   between  the  Alps  and   the 
Adige,  and  soon  tnade  himself  lord  of  Padua  and  Tteviso. 
Reralled    over    the    mountains   by  the   .Austrian    troubles, 
Frederick    again    apiieareil  in   Italy  in  >337.     But   a   small 
portion   of    his    army   came    from    Germany.      He    relied 
(or  the  most   part  on   the  GhibcUine  barons  of  Italy,  c 
Kccelin    and    his  following,   and    on    his   trusty    Saracena  J 
from  Lucera.    The  Lombard  League  sought  in  vain  to  wi 
stand  his    progress.     Frederick's  clever    strategy  soon   Ou^ 
gencralled  the  civic  host,  and  on  17th  November 
tiJ7  the  whole  army  of  the  League  was  signally  comnuax, 
defeated  at  Cortenuova,  half-way  between  Brccia  t'*'  ""*- 
and  Milan.    1'aken  at  a  disadvantage,  the  valour 
of  the  citizens  was  powerless   to  withstand   the  skill  and 
discipline  of  the  imperial  army.     The  Milanese  abandoned 
their  canvteio  in  their  flight,  and  their  Podesll,  the  Venetian 
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Tiepolo,  fell  into  the  victor's  handr.  Frederick  celebrated  his 
success  by  a.  sort  of  Roman  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
Cremona,  where  his  famous  elephant,  with  its  Saracen  driven 
on  its  back,  dragged  the  captured  (arrixdo  of  Milan  throt^ 
the  town,  with  the  Podesti  Tiepolo  tightly  bound  to  its 
standard- pole.  Soon  after,  Frederick  married  his  daughter  to 
Eccelin,  and  granted  the  dominion  of  Sardinia  to  bis  bastard 
son  Enzio,  who  had  wedded  the  heiress  of  the  island.  The 
majority  of  the  cities  desisted  from  the  hopeless  stru^le 
and  made  peace  with  the  victor.  Only  a  few  irreconcilable 
Guelfic  strongholds,  including  Milan,  Alessandria,  Brescia, 
Fiacenza,  and  Bologna,  persisted  in  withstanding  the  Emperor. 
They  could  again  hope  for  the  support  of  the  Pope,  who  now 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  breaking  with  the  Emperor. 

During  the  years  of  peace  Gregory  ix.  had  busied 
himself  with  the  suppression  of  heresy,  the  organisation 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  encouragement  of  the 
ut^^^tor  new  orders  of  Mendicant  Friars  [see  Chapter 
•ndreli^oui  xviii.],  the  rekindling  of  the  religious  zeal  of 
Europe,  and  his  great  work  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  In  his  war  against  the  heretics  he  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Emperor  no  less  than  the  Mendicants  as  his 
allies.  He  firmly  identified  the  Papacy  with  the  new  religious 
movement  when  he  canonised  Francis  and  Dominic  and  the 
Emperor's  kinswoman,  St  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  the  devoted 
disciple  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  With  the  help  of  his  peni- 
tentiary, Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  he  collected  the  consti- 
tutions and  decretals  of  earlier  Popes  in  an  official  code  of 
five  books,  which  was  invested  with  exclusive  authority  in  the 
courts  and  the  law-schools.  Henceforth  the  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX.  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Decretum  of  Gratian 
itself  among  the  authoritative  texts  of  the  Canon  Law.  It  was, 
in  a  measure,  an  answer  to  the  antagonistic  legisladon  of 
Frederick  in  Sicily.  But  all  Gregory's  efforts  could  do  little 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Emperor,  and  be  was  further 
hampered  by  the  constant  turbulence  of  the  Romans,  who 
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more  than  once  drove  him  from  their  city.     After  the  triumph 
at  Cremona,  Frederick  significantly  sent  ihe  Milanese  carrcva'o 
to  the  Roman  enemies  of  the  Pope.    Gregory's  Renewm 
turn  would  come  when  the  last  of  the  Lombard  tin>ch 
cities  had  been  reduced,     Frederick  was  already  Q*„g"y«nd 
boasting  of  his  intention  to  restore  Middle  Italy   Frederick, 
to  its  obedience  to    the   Empire.      Accordingly  "** 
Gregory  openly  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Lom- 
bard League.   Hermann  of  SaUa  made  his  last  efforts  on  l>chall 
of  peace,  hut  his  death  soon  removed  the  one  man  whom  both 
Pope  and  Emperor  implicitly  trusted.    In  March  1339  Gr^ory  . 
for  a  second  time  launched  a  bull  of  excommunication  against) 
Frederick,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.       ' 

The  new  contest  between  Pope  and  Emperor  was  waged 
with  extraordinary  and  almost  unprecedented  bitterness  and 
violence.  The  Emperor  reproached  the  Pope  for  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  repression  of  heresy  in  Lonibardy,  and  called 
upon  all  kings  and  princes  to  unite  against  the  greedy  and 
telf-sccking  priest  who  sought  to  make  the  humiliation  of  the 
Roman  Ctesar  the  first  step  towards  the  abasement  of  all 
temporal  anthority.  The  Pope  answered  by  accusing  Fred- 
crick  of  the  most  outspoken  blasphemy,  of  utter  incredulity, 
and  the  most  shameless  profligacy.  It  was  signiticaDt  that 
both  Frederick  and  Gregory  strove  hard  to  get  public  ppic 
oo  their  side,  and  that  neither  failed  to  win  over  a  body  ' 
of  ardent  lupporten. 

Gregory  did   his  best   to  stir  up  a  revolt  in  Germany. 
His  legale  proposed    the  election    of  the    King  of  Den- 
mark,   as   King    of   the    Romans   in   place   of  ^^^^^ 
Conrad ;     but,     despite    the    adherence    of    the  tbe  Oerau 
Duke  of  Austria  and  of  other  disconlcnicd  mag-  "P"™"*"- 
naiea,  the  scheme  was  shattered  through  the  steady  devobon 
of  Ihe  German  episcopate  10  the  young  king.     It  was  equally 
in  vain  when  Gregory  offered  the  crown  to  Robert  of  Anai%  ] 
St  Louis'  brother.     'Ilie   French  nobles  roundly  told  the 
Pupc  that  even   if  the  Emperor  deserved  deposition,  bis 
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deprivation  could  only  be  effected  by  a  General  Council 
Headed  by  the  regent,  Siegfried,  Archbishop  of  Hainz,  the 
German  clergy  rejected  the  alliance  of  the  Papacy,  so  that 
Frederick  was  able  to  carry  on  his  war  against  Gregory  in 
Italy  without  the  distraction  of  a  German  revolt  Even  the 
Mendicant  preachers  of  the  papal  sentence  did  little  to  tnin 
Gennan  opinion  away  from  the  Emperor. 

Frederick  answered  Gregory's  attacks  by  declaring  the 
incorporation  of  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  Duchy  of 
Fnderick'i  Spolcto  with  the  imperial  dominions,  and  by 
■ueceuM  absolving  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  from 
ta  Italy.  jjjgjj.  [.g^jjy  jp  ^[^^  Vo-pz.  He  turned  from  his 
Lombard  enemies  to  invade  the  papal  territory,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Ravenna  and  Faenza,  and  before  long  of 
towns  so  near  Rome  as  Foligno  and  Viterbo.  Nothing  bnt 
a  strange  freak  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to 
Gregory  saved  the  holy  city  from  the  Emperor's  advance. 
Secure  for  the  moment  in  his  capital,  Gregory  strove  to 
emphasise  the  solemnity  of  his  ecclesiastical  censures  by 
summoning  a  Council  to  Rome,  to  join  with  him  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Emperor.  But  the  Pope's  violence  had 
alienated  even  clerical  opinion,  and  a  mere  handful  of  prelates 
answered  his  summons.  Frederick  derided  the  packed 
Council,  and  refused  safe -conducts  to  those  wishful  to 
take  part  in  it.  Nevertheless  a  certain  number  of  North- 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  bishops  and  abbots  collected 
together  in  the  spring  of  1141  at  Genoa,  and  the  Pope,  bj 
lavish  payments,  prevailed  on  the  Genoese  to  provide  a  fleet 
to  take  them  to  Rome.  However,  the  seafaring  towns,  with 
Pisa  at  their  head,  were  all  on  the  Emperor's  side,  and 
an  imperial  (Jeet,  superior  in  numbers  and  fighting  capacity, 
bore  down  upon  the  densely  packed  Genoese  galleys  near  the 
island  of  Giglio.  After  a  show  of  resistance,  the  mass  of  the 
Genoese  fleet  was  captured.  Most  of  the  Spanish  prelata 
escaped,  but  a  crowd  of  French  and  North-Italian  ecclesi- 
astics, including  three  archbishops  and  the  abbots  of  Cluny, 
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Cltcaux,  and  Oairvaux  fell,  with  the  delegates  of  the  Lom- 
bArd  towns,  into  the  hands  of  ihe  imperialists.  The  prisoners 
were  taken  by  Eniio  to  Naples, '  crowded  together  ^^  e,piu„ 
inoppressionandbonds,  and  tormented  by  hunger  (■(■Geo.r«i 
and  thirst,'  until  the  prison  wherein  they  were  ""''"'■  "♦'■ 
cast,  'heaped  together  like  pigs,'  seemed  a  welcome  place 
of  rest''  Flushed  with  this  signal  triumph,  Frederick  once 
more  advanced  upon  Rome.  This  time  Gregory  could  not 
reust  his  progress.  The  enemy  wetc  at  the  gates  when,  on 
aist  August,  the  aged  PontifT  suddenly  ended  his  long  and 
■tonny  career. 

When  the  rival  heads  of  Christendom  were  thus  fiercely 
contending  for  supremacy,  Europe  was,  for  the  first  lime 
since  the  tenth  century,  menaced  with  the  horrors  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^ 
of  barbarian  invasion.  The  great  Tartar  Empire,  rrom  hm 
which  had  already  conquered  Cluna  and  threatened  '^"'■'•• 
the  whole  Easlcin  world,  now  found  an  easy  victim  in 
the  divided  principalities  of  Russia,  and  poured  its  honles 
of  fierce  warriors  over  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Germany  itself  was  now  threatened  by  their  advance,  Imt 
Pope  and  Em{>eror,  though  they  reproached  each  other 
with  indifference  to  the  danger,  were  unable  to  make  even 
a  tnice  to  resist  the  common  enemy.  In  1240  the  sack  of 
Kiev  by  the  Mongol  chieftain  Baty,  grandson  of  Genghis 
Khan,  led  directly  to  the  invasion  of  the  West.  The  young 
King  Conrad  armed  Germany  to  meet  the  savage  hosts  of 
Baty.  Luckily  for  Europe  the  death  of  the  Khan  of  All  the 
Tartan  called  Baty  back  to  Asia,  and  the  alarm  of  the 
Mongol  fury  passed  away  as  quickl>'  as  it  arose. 

The  triumph  of  Frederick  was  further  assured  by  Gregory') 
death.  With  affected  moderation  Frederick  withdrew  for  the 
moment  to  Naples,  but  a  mere  handful  of  cardinals  ventured 
to  asKmble  tn  conclave.    '11) cir  choice  fell  upon  Celcsdne  iv^ 

'  A  (Odd  Mcootil  at  tliii  ■  C»pt<ii»  o(  •  Geiwnl  Oiundl '  m  jitwi  hf 
"1.  U.  C  Huaolajr  b>  lite  £iigtUk  UitUrit^  Ktvitw,  toI.  ti.  (1R91), 
pp.  1-17. 
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who  died  in  a  few  weeks,  before  there  was  time  to  consecrate 
him.  For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  Holy  See  now 
remained  vacant,  but  finally,  in  }(ilie  1343,  the  cardinal* 
agreed  to  elect  Sinobaldo  Fiesco,  a  Genoese  cardinal,  who 

had  been  pr^essor  of  law  at  Bologna,  and  wu 
ud'i^Ma-  Imputed  to  be  Ghibelline  in  bis  sympathies.  But 
unBctiaar  as  Pope  Innocent  iv.,  the  imperialist  lawyer 
tb>MnicKi>.    showed  from  the  first  a  stem  determinatioD  to 

continue  the  policy  of  Gregory  ix.  The  saying 
attributed  to  Frederick,  '  I  have  lost  a  good  friend,  for  no 
Pope  can  be  a  Ghibelline,'  though  probably  never  attered, 
expressed  the  &cts  of  the  case.  Some  hollow  negoti^otis 
for  a  pacification  were  entered  upon,  but  soon  broke 
down.  Within  a  year  of  Innocent's  election,  Frederick's 
Saracen  hordes  were  again  ravaging  the  Campagna.  In  June 
1344  Innocent  fled  from  Rome  to  Genoa,  whence  he  crossed 
the  Alps  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  free  imperial  city  of 
Lyons.  It  shows  the  weakness  of  Frederick  in  the  Arelate 
that  Innocent  was  able  to  live  in  a  town  nominally  subject  to 
the  Emperor  as  long  as  he  chose.  So  safe  did  the  Pope  feel 
himself  that  he  summoned  to  Lyons  the  General  Council  which, 
as  Gregory  ix.  had  already  designed,  should  strengthen  the 
papal  condemnation  of  the  Emperor  by  the  ratification  of  the 
prelates  of  Christendom. 

In  June  1245  the  Council  assembled  at  Lyons.  It  was 
reckoned  the  thirteenth  General  Council,  according  to  the 
The  Council  ^oman  computation,  but  even  the  French  refused 
orLyonmind  to  acknowledge  it  as  such,  and  very  few  German 
ttonlrf"*'  prelates  ventured  to  attend  its  sessions.  How- 
Fnderick,  ever,  a  fair  attendance  of  prelates  was  ensared, 
"***■  though  the  presence  of  a  bishop  like  Grosseteste, 

who,  five  years  later,  remonstrated  before  the  Pope's  face 
against  the  exactions  of  his  agents  and  his  abuse  of  his 
IKitronage,  showed  that  there  was  some  spirit  left  among  the 
fathers  of  the  Council.  Five  troubles,  declared  Innocent, 
grieved  his  spirit,  and  the  calling  of  the  assembly  was  destined 
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torelievc  Christendom  from  them.  Its  business  was  the  protec- 
tion o(  Christianity  from  the  Tartars,  the  ending  of  the  schism 
l>etween  the  Eaitem  and  Westeni  Churches,  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  the  revival  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  con dem nation  of 
(be  Emperor.  In  practice  the  last  item  absorbed  all  the 
energy  of  Ihc  Council,  though  the  presence  of  the  fugitive 
LMin  Emperor,  Baldwin  11.,  did  something  to  make  the 
fathers  realise  the  sorry  plight  of  Enstern  Catholicism  aiid 
the  need  of  uniting  all  sorts  of  Oriental  Christians  against  the 
Tsnan  and  Turks.  Frederick  condescended  to  send  as  his 
nptcsentativc  to  the  Council  his  chief  justiciary,  Thad<l:eus  of 
Sueraa,  but  his  condemnation  was  a  foregone  concltision,  and 
Thaddicns  had  diRiculty  in  obtaining  a  brief  adjournment 
white  he  returned  to  Italy  to  acquaint  his  master  with  the 
state  of  affairi!  at  Lyons.  Without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
Peter  delta  Vigna,  whom  Frederick  now  despatched  to  repre- 
sent htm,  Innocent  on  17th  July  pronounced  in  the  name 
of  the  Council  the  deposition  of  his  enemy,  both  as  regards 
the  Empire  and  his  two  kingdoms.  'We  order,'  added  he, 
'those  who  have  the  rifiht  of  election  within  the  Empire  to 
proceed  nl  once  toa  fresh  clertitm.  A*  reganis  Sicily,  we  our- 
selves will  do  all  that  Is  fitting,  after  taking  the  advice  of  our 
brethren  the  cardinals.' 

The  hut  hope  of  Christendom  lay. in  the  mediation  of 
Louis  IX..  who  saw  that  the  continued  contest  of  Pope  and 
Emperor  was  fatal  to  the  pros;tects  of  a  great  »„-, 

Crusade.  ITie  French  king  met  InnoceniatCluny,  and  wuii*m 
and  Fredcrirk  ofTrrcd  to  albw  the  archbishop  of  "^^ 
Palermo  to  thurou);lily  investigate  his  orthodoxy. 
But  nothing  came  of  these  pnijccta,  and  the  blame  of  rcject- 
irt^  all  compromise  lay  mainly  at  the  door  of  the  Pope.  The 
spiritual  benefits  first  awarded  to  thoac  who  had  assumed  the 
Cross  to  free  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  now  offered  to  all  who 
w>'uld  lake  up  arms  to  carry  out  the  Lyom  sentence  against 
the  Emperor.  In  1146  the  paiial  intrigues  so  far  prevailed 
i>  Germany  thai  four  archbishops,  a  considerable  number  of 
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bishops,  and  a  few  temporal  princes  met  together  ant)  elected 
as  King  of  the  Romans  Henry  Raspe,  Landgrave  of  Thar- 
ii^ia,  the  brother-in-law  and  persecutor  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
rhe  majority  of  the  Germans  remained  true  to  Frederic^ 
though  enough  Crusaders  flocked  to  Henry's  standard  to 
enable  htm  to  win  a  victory  over  his  rival  Ring  Conrad,  nett 
Frankfurt.  'He  shows  us  his  back  and  not  his  face,'  boasted 
Henry  over  his  defeated  enemy.  '  He  fled  as  men  are  wont 
to  Hy  who  fight  with  the  Holy  Empire.'  But  next  year 
Conrad  turned  the  tables  on  Henry,  who  fled  home  and 
died  soon  afterwards  in  the  Wartburg.  The  imperial  ciowo 
now  went  begging  for  a  dme.  'I  will  willingly  fight  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,'  declared  King  Haco  of  Norway, 
to  whom  it  was  offered,  'but  I  will  not  fight  against  the 
foes  of  the  Pope.'  At  last  the  young  William,  Count  of 
Holland,  was  persuaded  to  accept  election  by  the  papalists. 
But  only  one  lay  prince,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  WlHam's  uncle, 
associated  himself  with  the  bishops  who  assembled  for  the 
choosing  of  the  new  monarch.  For  the  rest  of  Frederick's  life 
a  fierce  fight  was  fought  between  William  and  Conrad.  Neither 
of  the  two  could  succeed  in  crushing  the  other,  and  Germany 
gradually  drifted  into  all  the  worst  horrors  of  feudal  anarchy. 
Frederick  remained  in  Italy,  struggling  with  all  his  might 
against  the  papal  partisans,  and  holding  his  own  so  far  that 
Innocent  found  it  wise  to  remain  at  Lyons.    Now 

Fred  Tfck'i  „  ,,  ,,,  ,  -i.     •  .  i        . 

viiioniofa  that  all  possibility  of  reconciliation  with  the 
lay  Papacy  Church  was  cut  off,  Frederick  threw  prudence  to 
EccieaUMj-  ^he  winds.  He  no  longer  scrupled  against  solicit- 
caiRcvoio-  ing  the  help  of  the  heretical  Cathari  that  still 
"'■  swarmed  all  over  Lombardy.    Visions  of  power 

such  as  he  had  never  imagined  in  the  days  of  his  success  now 
began  to  flit  before  his  mind.  The  apocalyptic  visions  of  the 
Neapolitan  seer,  the  abbot  Joachim,  began  to  weigh  upon 
his  mystical  temperament.  Despite  the  canonisation  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  enrolment  of  his  followers 
under  the  banners  of  the  Papacy,  there  was  still  an  under- 
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cuncnt  of  revolutionary  religious  feeling  in  Italy  of  the  sort 
that  xfterwaids  found  expression  in  the  risings  of  the  Frati- 
celU.  Of  this  opinion  Frederick  now  began  to  make  himself 
the  mouthpiece,  hoping  thus  to  be  revenged  upon  his  enemies, 
(uid  to  win  for  himself  that  first  position  in  the  world  to 
which  he  conceived  he  was  divinely  called.  He  had  long 
used  the  Franciscan  doctrine  of  Poverty  as  a  weapon  agunst 
the  greedy  political  Popes.  'It  is  upon  povertv  and  sim- 
plicity,' he  wrote  in  iii;,  'that  ihe  Primitive  Church  was 
built,  in  those  days  when  she  was  (he  fruitful  mother  of 
saints.  No  one  may  presume  to  lay  other  foundations  for 
ber  than  those  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus.'  He  now 
worked  out  the  same  idea  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  all 
Christian  princes.  '  God  is  our  witness,'  he  declared,  '  that 
our  intention  has  always  been  to  force  churchmen  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Primitive  Church,  to  live  an  apostolic 
life,  and  to  be  humble  like  Jesus  Christ  In  our  days  the 
Church  has  l)ecome  worldly.  We  therefore  propose  to  do 
a  work  of  charily  in  takmg  away  from  such  men  the  treasures 
with  which  they  aie  filled  for  their  eternal  damnation.'  '  Help 
ua,*  be  wrote  later,  '  to  put  down  these  proud  prelates,  that 
we  may  give  mother  Church  more  worthy  guides  to  direct 
her.'  But  his  only  conceprion  of  ecclesiastical  reform  was 
Ihe  absorption  of  the  Church  in  the  State.  Even  in  their 
affliction  the  Orthodox  princes  of  the  East  seemed  to  him 
fortunate,  since  they  had  no  Pope  or  imiependcnt  patriarchs 
to  contend  ag.iinst.  He  now  strove  10  exclude  all  papal  1 
authority  from  Naples  by  condemning  to  the  flames  thC'l 
introducers  of  papal  bulla  and  all  who,  under  pretext  of  ' 
religion,  spoke  or  acted  against  his  authority.  He  anticipated 
Henry  viii.  in  his  effort  to  abolish  the  papal  power,  and,  like 
die  great  Tudor,  condemned  as  traitors  or  heretics  all  who 
denied  hit  absolute  supremacy  over  the  Church.  More  than 
that,  Frederick  proclaimed  himseir  as  worthy  of  the  adoration 
of  his  subjecU,  Uke  tbe  pag.m  Emperors  of  old.  He  cbumed 
car  of  Christ,  a  lay  pojie.  a  Christian  caliph — nay. 
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an  emanation  of  the  Divinitr-  Jesi,  his  birth-jdace^  was  the 
blessed  Bethlehem  where  Cassar  first  saw  the  light,  aod  Peter 
delta  Vigna  was  the  apostle  of  the  imperial  Messiah,  the  Fetec 
who  would  never  betray  his  master. 

The  contest  was  fought  out  fiercely  with  sword  and  firc; 
The  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  towns  were  pillaging,  burning  and 
The  Italian  destroying  each  other.  Enzio,  the  son,  and  Eccelin, 
atruHie,  the  son-in-law  of  Caesar,  strove  to  stamp  oat  b 
I149-IW.  blood  all  Guelfic  resistance  in  Northern  Italy. 
Frederick  of  Antiocb,  another  bastard  of  Frederick's,  woikeda 
similar  re^n  of  terror  in  Tuscany.  So  well  did  Frederick's  for- 
tunes go,  that  he  dreamt  of  crossing  the  Alps  and  marchingto 
Lyons.  In  1347  he  was  turned  from  his  bold  purpose  by  the 
unexpected  revolt  of  Parma.  He  hurried  back  from  Turin 
eager  for  revenge.  Before  long  the  dispersed  partisans  of 
The  Revolt  Popc  and  Emperor  flocked  to  Parma,  eager  to 
DfPaima.  defend  or  attack  the  city.  With  all  his  energy, 
Frederick  could  only  blockade  it  on  one  side,  and  neither 
dearth  of  provisions  nor  the  hideous  cruelty  of  the  Emperor 
moved  the  Parmesans  to  think  of  surrender.  At  last  b 
despair  Frederick  built  over  against  Parma  a  new  city  called 
Vittoria,  devastating  the  whole  Parmesan  territory  to  supply 
it  with  building  materials  and  fortifications.  But  in  1348  the 
Parmesans  made  a  great  sally,  won  an  unexpected  vjcttxy, 
slaying  the  faithful  Thaddaeus  of  Suessa,  destroying  utterly 
Frederick's  new  city,  and  leading  home  spoil  the  carroccio  of 
imperialist  Cremona  and  the  whole  harem  of  the  Emperor, 
that  had  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  rapid  flight. 

Everything  now  went  against  Frederick.  Despite  the  reign 
of  terror  exerdsed  in  the  South,  plots  and  conspiracies  multi- 
plied, and  the  Apulian  barons  rose  in  revolt 
itUtV^'*"  ^*  blind  rage  of  the  suspicious  despot  row  fell 
■nd  captivity  on  Peter  della  Vigna,  his  trusted  confidant,  who 
ofBniio,  jjjj  jQjjg  kept,  as  Dante  says,  the  two  keys  of 
Frederick's  heart.  He  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
conspiring  with  the  Pope  to  murder  his  master.     His  eyei    J 
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were  cruelly  torn  oul,  and  he  sought  his  own  death  to  avoid 
funber  lonure.  In  1^49  Frederick's  favourite  son  Enrio 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  at  Fossnlls, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  hopeless  captivity.  But 
Ptcderick  was  not  yet  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  In  1150 
fortane  smiled  once  more  on  his  cause.  The  Ghibeilincs  of 
Lombardy  at  last  won  the  upper  hand.  Good  news  came 
from  l>cyond  the  Alps  of  Conrad's  triumphs  over  William  of 
Holkuid.  Frederick  himself  spent  most  of  the  year  at  Foggia, 
surrounded  by  his  faithful  Sar.icms,  in  whom  he  stiil  placed 
his  chief  trust.  Towards  the  end  of  the  )  ear  he  p^^^^  ^^ 
started  once  more  for  the  north,  but  he  was  seized  Pndirick, 
with  a  mortal  illness  before  he  had  traversed  many  "'^ 
stages.  He  look  to  his  bed  at  Fioreniino,  a  hunting  lodge  a 
few  miles  short  of  Lucera.  An  ancient  prediction  of  liis 
UtroI(%ers  that  he  would  die  near  iron  gates  at  a  town  called 
Flora  further  troubled  bis  spirit.  'This  is  the  spot,'  he  said, 
'long  ago  foretold  to  me  where  i  must  die.  The  will  of  God 
be  done.'  He  calmly  drew  up  a  will,  bequeathing  to  Conrad 
both  the  Empire  and  the  kingdom,  while  his  favourite  bastard, 
Manned,  who  carefully  ministered  to  his  last  hours,  was  to 
act  ai  hit  regent  in  his  brother's  absence.  On  ii;th  December 
be  died,  either,  as  his  friends  believed,  calmly  and  religiously, 
clad  io  the  white  robe  of  the  Cistercians  and  reconciled  10 
the  Church  by  the  Arclibisbop  of  Palermo,  or  a  prey  to 
hideous  despair  and  misery,  as  the  Friars  his  enemies  loved  J 
to  imagine.  He  wu  buried  beside  his  Norman  ancestor*  at  J 
Palermo,  where  hi*  tomb  may  still  be  seen.  With  htm  expired" 
the  Romto  Empire  aa  a  real  claimant  to  any  sh.ire  of  the  rvle 
of  llie  world,  though  for  another  generation  faction  raged 
moce  fiercely  than  ever  as  to  the  disposal  of  its  heritage.  1~hc 
Papacy  bad  at  last  triumphed  over  the  Empire.  The  tauri»- 
Hum  bad  laid  low  the  ttgnum,  and  all  that  remains  of  the 
history  od*  the  world-strife  of  Pope  and  Emperor  is  to  write  iti 
^^^fiMoe.  But  the  mystic  follower*  of  the  abbot  Joachim 
^^^Bl  not  believe  that  their  hcru,  the  all-poweilul  Bmixror, 
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was  removed  from  the  world.  'He  shall  resound,'  the; 
cried,  'among  the  people;  he  is  alive,  and  yet  is  not  ilive.' 
But  though  many  impostors  arose  in  his  name,  Frederick 
came  not  back  to  his  disciples,  nor  did  be  leave  behind  him 
any  successor.  The  last  of  the  great  Emperara  and  the  fint 
of  great  modem  Kings,  Frederick,  with  all  his  brilliant  gifts, 
was  bnt  the  most  dazzling  of  the  long  line  of  imperial  failures. 
Though  he  filled  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  his  own 
day,  be  left  singularly  little  behind  him.  Yet  as  we  survey 
the  horrors  through  which  the  generations  that  succeeded 
him  travelled  slowly  to  the  realisation  of  a  brighter  future,  we 
shall  not  think  Dante  wrong  when  he  puts  the  golden  age  of 
Italy  in  the  time  ere  Frederick  had  been  hounded  to  death 
by  his  remorseless  enemies. 


CHAPTER    XVII 


PRAMCK  UNUER  PHIl.IP  AUGUSTUS  AND  ST.  LOUIS 

(,180-ino)' 

IImm  PdUc|>  of  Philip  Aucmlui— Tbe  Fali  of  tlir  Ane«iM  and  ib«  CaoqUESi 
«f  KoniHadr  and  An)au  -  'I'he  AlbiEciului  Cniutlc— Tbc  enAbliihmrDl 
ofSteonofMocttfatt  in  TouIodif.  uid  ihc  Keaetlon  under  Rayniond  vil 
^-TWIbaMlaa*  of  Philip  und  hli  People— Huil— Ad minlitnliVE  Reform* 
— DMth  and  Qiancicr  of  Phiilp— Rei^  of  Lonu  vm,— TheConquoi 
ef  Mtoaandibe  Rcn«wa]  of  the  AlbifreniiBn  CruBdr-TboRrgencjol 
Bk>dM  of  Cutillr  ud  the  Fmdil  Ruction— The  TnUj  of  Meau>— 
Chandci  of  S(,  Louii— Hi«  Pemmal  Govanment- Tt>e  Sctilrmcflt  of 
ihe  Soolh  and  W«»t-B«ille  of  Saioie*  iinil  Treaty  of  I,oftl»— AUon»e 
>B  PMtao  and  TouVnue— Chulo  in  Anjon  and  Provence— Fordgn  PoliC7 
of  St.  Louli — Hii  Rclatloni  lo  Pope  and  Empaor — France  tlic  Chid 
Power  oIKuRipe—MonuPoiiCT  of  Sl  Louia— ThcAdininiMnUvcSjnirm 
— Balllifa  and  S«a«cl>Bius«e»-Eaque«eun— The  Pailiamsni  of  Pan*— 
FlBBnoe.  OMbmf.  Trade.  Townt— Lasl  Ynn  and  Dralli  of  St.  Loab— 
7W  Poiltiaa  of  France. 

Wl  hare  alrcMl;  desUt  with  the  external  histury  of  France  u|> 
to  Ibe  time  of  tha  battle  of  Bohvuicb.  We  have  witnesscrl 
PUlip  Angastiu'  early  struggles  with  Heniy  of  Anjou,  h» 
putidpation  in  the  lliitd  Crtis-tde,  hi&  nuirimoniBl  diKcultics, 
tbe  ftnij^le  they  involved   him  in  with  Innocent  iii.,  and 

■  tMbk"!  CaltMitu  dti  Attn  dt  Fkiliffi  AmfmtH  and  llmiuh'a  Hidif 
ilmgrnttat  oofo  the  eaitir  pan  of  ifali  pehod.  Foi  the  (all  of  John,  Me 
Bteeal'i  Cmdammt/Un  dt  Jmn  Sani  Ttm,'v\  tttoiu  fliueriftit,  uxlL, 
3J-74,  99»-]ll.  foi  the  AlUgnutan  Cnmdc,  aee  Pcynl'i  tiislfin  da 
wa<f«Mf.  and  Donai'i  JL</ .4A(fWi^,  anJ  \ja!%  Biittrj  ^  ikt  Imptiiaian 
in  Ut*  MidJi*  Afi.  For  tbt  reipi  of  Losbvill.,  Ibc  beat  work  li  PMil- 
thiiaillM'  KftHi  d>  /«•>  vni.,  in  tbe  BiMiotl.tq.ie  de  I'^eole  da 
haatca  fondca.  For  Sl  Lonia,  Wallon'i  Hitlnrt  d4  Saint  Lsmt  b 
■  awftil  hoi  not  an  ori|;inal  tnmniary.    Joinvillc'i  enntetn|ii>rar]r  I'lV  4t 
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the  subsequent  league  between  himself  and  the  great  Pope 
which  contributed  so  powerfully  towards  the  abasement  of 
the  Guelfs.  It  remains  now  to  speak  of  Philip  Augustus' 
reign  as  affecting  France  itself,  and  to  show  how,  by  the  defeat 
and  disruption  of  the  Angevin  monarchy,  the  royal  domain 
was  enormously  extended,  how  by  the  identification  of  the 
monarchical  cause  with  the  orthodox  Crusade  against  the 
Albigensian  heretics  the  way  was  paved  for  the  subjection  of 
the  Laneue  d'oc  to  the  Lancnie  d'inL  and  how  the 

Home  policy    ,        .       .  ,     ,  ,.,,..  . 

ofpniiip  begmnmgs  of  the  centralised  adnunistration  of 
*^]'""*'  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fiist 
modem  capital,  increased  the  power  of  the  French 
state,  even  more  than  Philip's  conquests  increased  the  to.- 
tent  of  its  dominions.  Under  Philip's  son,  Louis  viit.,  and 
his  grandson,  Louis  ix.,  the  same  principles  of  external  growth 
and  internal  organisation  were  still  further  worked  out,  so 
that  when  the  collapse  of  Frederick  11.  left  vacant  the  hegemony 
of  Europe,  the  France  of  St.  Louis  was  more  than  ready  lo 
step  into  the  place  left  empty  by  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufea 
With  the  return  of  Philip  11.  from  the  Crusade,  the  inter- 
rupted stru^le  between  France  and  the  Angevin  monarchj 
ThePaii  *^  "'  o^c^  resumed.  Despite  the  advantages 
ofthe  which  the  blundering  knight-errantry  of  Richardi. 

'*^"'  offered  to  his  more  politic  antagonist,  Philip  was 
not  yet  in  a  sufficiently  strong  position  to  reap  much  fruit 
from  his  enemy's  mistakes.  Richard's  new  castle  of  Chateao 
Gaillard  blocked  the  way  to  the  invasion  of  Normandy,  and 
the  South  was  still  a  strange  region  to  the  King  of  Paris.     In 

Saint  Imos  should  above  all  be  -  studied.  Boataric's  Saint  Limit  il 
Alfanse  dt  Poitiers,  the  essay  in  vol.  viL  of  the  ffouvtlit  hiiloirt  dt 
Latiguedffc,xaA?,\aTih\&\  Karlvon  AnjouaU  Gra/omPncautsbammil^ 
(he  process  of  the  Southward  expansion  of  France.  For  Louis'  lelatiau 
to  the  Papacy  consult  Beigtj'i  Saint- Leuis  tt  Innocent  IV.  See  also  Ijexaf 
de  la  Marche's  Saint  Lguii  jo  familU  tt  sa  cour  in  Revue  des  qtustietu 
kitterijuts,  U  xiiv. ,  and  Bcugnot's  Essai  sur  la  censtitutient  dt  Smid 
Leuis.  Ch.  V,  Langlois'  Kigne  de  Philippe  It  Hardi  gives  an  BdminUe 
luiDmarf  of  the  state  of  France  as  it  was  left  at  St.  Louis'  death.  I 
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IC99  Richard  perished  in  an  obscure  contest  with  a  jtelty 
lord  of  the  Limousin,  and  Pliilip  ai  once  swooped  down 
on  Erreux  and  conquered  it  with  little  difficulty.  But  very 
soon  Philip's  quarrel  with  Innocent  tit.  made  him  glad  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  John's  mother,  the  aged  Eleanor  of 
Aquilaine,  to  revert  to  his  ancient  alliance  with  John.  A 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Philip's  son  Louis  was  married 
to  Blanche  of  Castile,  the  daughter  of  King  Alfonso  viii, 
and  John's  sister  Eleanor.  Evreux,  with  Philip's  other 
Norman  ronqucsts,  wcrre  made  over  to  the  bridegroom  as 
the  lady's  marriage  portion.  Before  long,  however,  the 
wilful  and  capricious  tyranny  of  John  created  a  widespread 
discontent  in  his  French  dominions,  of  which  Philip  was 
iltilful  enough  to  avail  himself  to  the  full.  No  sooner  had  the 
French  monarch  made  a  partial  peace  niih  the  Pope  than 
he  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  barons  of  Poitou, 
headed  hy  (he  indignant  Hugh  of  Lusignnn,  Count  of  La 
Marche,  whose  betrothed,  Isalxlb,  the  heiress  of  Angoulfime, 
had  been  carried  ofTfromhimand  wedded  to  the  English  King. 
In  i30>  Philip  summoned  John  to  answer  before  his  suzerain's 
court  at  Paris  the  complaints  of  the  Poitevin  lords.  The 
English  King  refused  to  appear,  and  was  sentenced  in  default 
to  lose  all  his  French  fiefs.  The  murder  of  Arthur  of  Brittany 
stfl]  furtticr  increased  tlie  ill-will  felt  against  John,  and  the 
death  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  soon  afterwards  deprived  him 
of  hb  wisest  counsellor.  In  the  course  of  1303-4  Philip 
gradually  conqnercd  all  Normandy,  and  the  Norman  barons, 
di^usied  at  John's  inactivity  in  defending  them,  were  gradu* 
ally  alienated  from  hi%  side.  Anjou.  Touraine,  and  Maine  were 
won  with  even  les^  ditficulty.  After  Arthur's  Tii«caD- 
death,  Brittany  passed  over  from  the  Angevin  to  iii*«o<Nor. 
the  Capetian  obedience,  ami,  after  a  brief  period  of  ADjou.'utd 
French  occupation,  a  new  line  of  Breton  began  in  '"">•»• 
■  a  13  with  Peter  Mauclerc,  which,  if  not  very  faithful  to  France  J 
at  least  acluiowledged  no  other  overlord.  After  Eleanot^  1 
death  the  personal  loyalty  of  Aquitaine  to  the  house  of  tlte 
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Guilheins  was  greatly  relaxed,  and  before  is  13  most  of  Poitoa 
had  passed  over  to  Philip  Augustus.  It  was  John's  wish  to  win 
back  Poitou  that  led  him  to  interfere  active1]r  in  the  genenl 
Eiutjpean  struggle  that  centred  round  the  contest  between  his 
nephew  Otto  and  Frederick  of  Sicily.  The  victory  of  Both 
vines  assuied  for  Philip  the  pemianent  domination  over  Nor 
maody,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poitou.  Only  the  south 
of  Aquitaine  remained  in  the  bands  of  John  and  his  fiucce$50r& 
These  enormous  additions  to  the  monarchy  were,  for  the  most 
part,  kept  within  the  royal  domain.  Their  acquisition  was 
the  more  significant  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
barons  and  people  of  the  Angevin  dominions  accepted  the  nile 
of  the  King  of  France.  Even  in  England  Philip's  triumph 
produced  so  little  irritation  that  the  opposition  to  John  cheer- 
fully called  in  his  son  Louis  to  be  their  king  in  the  place 
of  the  hated  tyrant,'  Though,  after  John's  death,  Louis  was 
forced  in  1317  to  return  to  France  and  renounce  his  English 
Lsuii  Id  throne  in  favour  of  the  little  Henry  in.,  his  pre- 
Bntund.  sence  in  England,  and  the  long  war  that  preceded 
"'*""■  and  attended  it,  made  impossible  any  real  efforts 
to  win  back  ihc  Angevin  inheritance.  The  fall  of  the 
English  power  in  France  first  made  possible  a  real  French 
nation  united  in  common  obedience  to  the  Capetian  monarchs. 
It  was  no  less  vital  in  fostering  a  similar  national  life  beyond 
the  Channel.  Henceforth  England  and  France  were  separate 
and  antagonistic  though  closely  inter-related  nationalities. 
Their  common  destiny,  which  had  begun  with  the  Norman 
Conquest,  was  now  rudely  shattered.  The  fragments  of  the 
Aquitanian  heritage  that  still  remained  faithful  to  its  English 
dukes  belonged  to  the  feudal  and  anti-monarchical  South.  All 
that  England's  kingshad  once  ruled  in  the  Langue  d'oil  was  now 
transferred  to  Philip,  who  became  henceforward  not  only  the 
supreme  monarch,  but  the  direct  feudal  lord  of  the  most  vigcw- 
ous  and  most  patriotic  regions  that  constituted  his  kingdom. 

»  Petil-Dulaillis"   /.euh    Vllt.,   pp.   30183,    givra   b?  far    tbe   bat 
■ccouDt  of  thii  expedilion. 
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While  Philip  was  thus  conquering  ihe  Aiigevio  North,  a 
Nonh-French  Crusade  was  indirectly  preparing  the  way  for  ihe 
direct  rule  of  the  Capetian  kings  over  the  South,  p^jnp  n. 
There  had  long  been  three  chief  political  and  intel-  udtx* 
leclual  centres  of  South-French  nationality.  Two 
of  these,  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  the  county  of  Toulouse 
[see  pp.  9o-9i]i  were  within  the  limits  of  the  French  kingdom. 
The  third,  the  county  of  Provence,  was  beyond  the  Rhone, 
and,  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  Arelate,  subject  to  none  save 
the  Emperor.  It  was,  however,  a  sufficiently  representa- 
tive stronghold  of  Southern  ideas  for  the  term  Proven^l  to 
he  used  as  an  equivalent  to  the  tongue  and  literature  of  Oc. 
At  these  three  courts  chiefly  flourished  the  subtle  and  exquisite 
tileraturc  of  the  Troubadours,  whose  delicate  lyrics  first  showed 
the  literary  capacity  of  Ihe  vernacular  Romance  tongues, 
despite  the  limitations  of  their  subjects,  and  the  rigid  fellers 
of  their  metric  fornns.  The  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
age  of  Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  of  Bertrand  of  The  aim- 
Bora,  and  of  Bernard  of  Veniadour,  was  the  <■"•'•'' 
palmiest  time  in  the  history  of  the  Troubadours,  ti»  Trouba- 
and  ibe  most  nourishing  period  of  the  brilliant,  J"""- 
corrupt,  stormy,  attractive  civilisation  of  the  Languedoc.  The 
heresy,  at  once  social  and  religiuus,  of  the  Albigenses  [sec 
pp.  116-117],  '00''  *  '^'^'^P  ^^^  '1  ihcsc  wild  regions,  where 
ibe  fiercest  acts  of  feudal  violence  and  the  hothouse  growth 
of  a  prcmaltire  culture  stood  over-against  each  other  in  the 
strangest  contrast.  While  elsewhere  the  wild  misbelief  of  the 
twelfth  century  easily  melted  away  lx:forc  the  steady  influence 
of  the  Church,  in  Ijinguedoc  and  Provence  alunc  it  bade  bir 
to  become  the  faith  of  a  whole  people.  Tqulousc  and  itt 
neighbourhood  were  full  of  open  foes  of  Church  and  clergy;  ' 
the  barons  of  the  land  were  either  hert:lics  themselves,  or 
favourers  of  heresy.  The  clergy  were  so  unpopular  that  when 
they  went  abroad  they  carefully  concealed  their  tonsure.  '  I 
had  rather  be  a  chaplain,'  became  a  popular  form  of  speech 
in  ra«e»  where  a  good  Christian  had  been  wont  (o  say,  '  I  bad 
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rather  be  2  Jew.'  '  If  Black  Monks,'  wiote  the  poet  Pebe 
Cardinal,  '  may  win  salvation  of  God  by  much  eating  and  b; 
the  keeping  of  women,  White  Monks  by  fraud,  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  by  pride,  Canons  by  lending  money  on  nsaty, 
then  for  fools  I  hold  St.  Peter  and  St,  Andrew,  who  suflered 
for  God  such  grievous  torments.  Kings,  emperors,  counts, 
and  knights  were  wont  to  rule  the  world,  hut  now  I  see  clerks 
holding  dominion  over  it  by  robbery,  deceit,  hypocrisy,  force, 
and  exhortation.'!  The  freebooting  barons  took  this  state  of 
feeling  as  an  excuse  for  laying  violent  hands  on  the  property 
of  the  Church.  Moral  excesses,  wilder  than  the  ordinary 
immorality  of  a  brutal  age,  became  widespread.  The  whole 
land  was  filled  with  the  tumult  and  licence  of  a  prematiue 
revolution. 

Sinne  the  absorption  of  Aquitaine  within  the  Angevin 
dominions,  the  court  of  Toulouse  had  become  more  important 
Riymond  VI.  than  ever  as  a  centre  of  Languedocian  life. 
of  Touiouae.  Raymond  vi.,  the  great-grandson  of  Raymond  iv,, 
of  Saint  Gilles,  the  heto  of  the  First  Crusade,  was  then  Count 
of  Toulouse.  He  was  a  prince  of  wide  connections,  extensire 
dominions,  and  considerable  personal  capacity.  Through  his 
mother,  Constance,  daughter  of  Louis  vi.,  he  was  the  first 
cousin  of  Philip  Augustus.  His  marriage  with  Joan  of  Anjou, 
the  sisier  of  Richard  t.  and  John,  had  secured  him  peace  with 
his  hereditary  foe.  He  ruled  not  only  over  Toulouse  and  its 
dependencies;  as  Duke  of  Narbonne  he  was  lord  of  the 
Rouergue  and  the  great  coast  region  that  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  Roussillon  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone;  as 
Marquis  of  Provence,  he  ruled  over  a  fertile  portion  of  the 
Arelate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  extending  farther  north 
than  Valence,  and  including  the  important  town  of  Av^on. 
He  was  a  notorious  enemy  of  the  cle^y,  and  abettor  of 
heretics,  and  only  less  conspicuous  in  the  same  policy  was 

'  Miss  Ida  Fsmell's  Lwa  of  the  TroukaJaurs,  Translated  from  tkt  Prt- 
viHfa/,  Jiiilh  Specimens  of  their  Poetry,  give  this  (p.  2M)  and  nunj  otlxf 
interesling  illuslistioni  <rfthitte«lth-century  Proven9al  feeling. 
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his  vassa.]  Raymond  Roger,  Viscount  of  B^ers.  Fecbte 
efforts  had  long  been  made  by  the  Church  to  grajiple  with 
the  growing  heresy,  but  the  only  response  in  Languedoc  was 
fresh  murders  of  priests,  and  expulsions  of  bishops  from  their 
dioceses,  >nd  of  abbots  from  their  monasteries.  So  far  back  as 
1 1S4  Lucius  III.  had  ordered  all  bishops  to  make  inquiries  ai 
to  the  presence  of  heretics  within  iheir  jurisdiclions,  a  step 
from  which  the  earlier  or  Episcopal  Inquisition  first  arose.  But 
litUc  was  actually  effected  until  the  accession  of  Innocent  iil 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  more  vigorous  line  of  action.  In 
1198  two  Cistercian  monks  were  sent  wiih  the  position  of 
apoMolic  legates  to  win  back  the  Toulousan  heretics  to  the 
Church.  For  years  they  laboured  incessantly,  wandering  and 
preaching  throughout  the  lanil,  and  their  unwearied  xeal  soon 
led  a  small  liaml  of  enthusiasts  to  join  them  in  their  work. 
Innocent  gave  further  powers  to  Peter  of  Castelnau,  and 
Amaiiry,  abbot  of  Clieaux.  In  1106  accident  further  associ- 
atcil  with  thi;m  the  Spanish  canon  Dominic  (see  chapter  xviii.), 
who  for  ten  long  years  preached  with  infinite  perse verarnc, 
bm  little  success,  and  rarefully  kept  himself  free  from  share 
in  the  violent  measures  that  ere  long  supplemented  the 
Icptimate  propagamla  of  orthodoxy. 

Peaceful  means  had  availed  little  to  win  over  the  Albi- 
getises.  Accident  rather  than  design  led  Innocent  in.  to  fall 
back  on  force  as  well  as  persuasion.     In  1307 


Ibr  refusing  to  restore  certain  churches  on  which  c««mib«i, 
be  had  laid  violent  hands.  Like  his  fathcr-inlaw 
apimt  Becket,  Raymond  spoke  sharp  wor<Is  against  the 
med>lle»onie  priest,  and  one  of  his  knights,  takirt)!  htm  at 
his  word,  went  to  Saint-tiiltes  and  murdered  the  legate 
in  January  1308.  I'his  deed  of  blood  was  soon  amply 
avenged.  Innocent  in.  deposed  Raymond  and  preached 
a  Cttmde  against  him  and  bis  heretic  subjects,  whom 
he  pnmounced  worse  than  Sar.-icens.  A  twenty  yeartf 
(truggle  then  began  in  the  South,  which  did  not  end  until  . 
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Languedoc  Uy  mined  and  hdpleas  u  the  meKy  of  the 
North. 

A  swarm  of  North  French  warriors  took  the  cross  in  obedience 
to  the  papal  appeal,  though  Philip  Augustus  prudently  witb- 
TbeAibi-  held  from  the  whole  movement.  Some  of  the 
■*"•'■"'-"■  greatest  of  his  feudatories,  including  the  Duke  of 
Simon  dc  Burgundy,  were  there,  while  among  the  lesser 
UoDdbn.  lords,  the  unbending  will  and  fierce  religious  leal 
of  Simon,  Count  of  Montfort,  soon  gave  him  the  claim  for  the 
first  piosition  among  the  leaders  of  the  holy  war,  though  Abbot 
Amaury  of  Ctteaux,  the  Pope's  legate,  directed  the  policy  of 
the  whole  expedition.  Raymond  quailed  before  the  storm. 
He  submitted  himself  absolutely  to  the  legate,  paid  a  sereie 
p)enance  for  his  crime  before  the  abbey  church  of  Saint- 
Gilles,  surrendered  his  castles,  and  promised  to  chastise 
the  heretics  that  he  had  favoured.  In  June  1209  he  was 
absolved,  and  suffered  to  take  the  cross  against  his  own 
subjects. 

Raymond  Roger  of  B^ziers  scorned  to  share  in  his  over- 
lord's submission.  The  full  fury  of  the  Crusaders  was  turned 
against  him,  and  after  fearful  bloodshed  his  dominions  were 
overrun.  After  two  refusals  from  greater  lords,  the  legate 
prevailed  upon  Simon  of  Montfort  to  accept  the  territory  of 
the  heretic  viscount,  which  the  Pope  had  pronounced  forfeited. 
The  Crusaders  now  went  home,  and  the  second  act  of  the 
long  stru^le  began  when  Montfort  began  to  govern  the 
dominions  which  his  good  sword  and  papal  favour  had 
won  for  him. 

After  the  return  of  the  Northern  armies,  the  cowed  South- 
erners again  plucked  u]:  courage,  and  Montfort  soon  found 
that  he  had  to  hold  B^ziers  and  Carcassonne  against  the 
hostility  of  a  whole  people.  The  war  now  assumed  a  political 
as  well  as  a  religious  character,  for  Simon  was  resisted  not 
only  by  reason  of  his  orthodoity,  but  as  a  Northern  interloper 
who  had  made  religious  zeal  a  pretext  for  personal  aggrandise- 
ment.    Before  long  Raymond  vi.  forgot  his  humiliation,  and 
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again  loolc  snns.     As  the  result,  a  second  Crusade  was  pro- 
claimed in  1311,  and  once  more  the  South  was  deluged  in 
blood.     Peter  11.  of  Aragon,  a  famous  Crusader 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  at  last  pioposed  his  media-  Anten  ud 
tion,  but  so  ttronely  did  the  lust  for  Southern  t>wb»"ieor 

Hont  1913, 

estates  sharpen  the  religious  teal  o(  the  army  of 
the  Church  that,  though  Innocent  iii.  was  willing  to  accept 
bis  ofTers,  the  French  themselves  insisted  on  continuing  the 
Crusade.  Irritated  at  the  rejection  of  his  ofTer,  Peter  him- 
•elf  interrened  on  behalf  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  but  in 
iai3  he  lost  his  army  and  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Muret, 
where  Monlfurt's  clever  tac:tics  won  a  decided  victory.  'ITiii 
settled  the  fate  of  the  Suulh.  Raymond  vi.  abandoned 
Toulouse,  and  was  glad  10  save  his  life  by  another  .ibjcct 
submission.  Simon  ile  Montfort  became  Count 
ofToulouseand  DukeofNarbonne.  He  divided  Meoifcir^ 
hi*  new  territories  amongst  Nonhern  lords  who  Count  of 
slipulaleii  to  fuilow  the  '  customs  of  France,'  that 
is,  of  their  own  homes.  It  was  even  a  favour  that  some  of 
the  iesi  guilty  vasviU,  such  as  the  Counts  of  Foix  and  Com- 
minges,  were  allowed,  at  the  price  of  a  complete  humiliation, 
to  receive  back  their  lands  as  his  subjects.  As  a  still  grcatet 
favour  a  mere  fragment  of  Toulouse  and  the  imperial  mar- 
quiute  of  Provence  were  confeired  on  Raymond  vii.,  the  son 
of  the  deposed  Count,  who  was  glad  to  abdicate  in  his  favour. 
In  the  midst  of  tlie  storms  of  war,  the  heresy  of  the  A)l>tgcnseB 
ws«  slowly  stam|>Gd  out,  and  with  it  pciishcd  all  that  was 
loott  distinctive  of  1  angiiedocian  civilisation.  The  stern, 
brutal,  effcrtive  rule  of  the  Noithetn  Count  prepared  the  way 
for  direct  royal  government  The  dependence  of  the  South 
oa  the  North  had  begun. 

As  the  struggle  proceeded,  Philip  Augustus  gradually  de> 
paned  from  his  careful  policy  of  n  on  ■intervention.  In  1113 
he  allowed  his  ton  Louis  to  take  (he  croas,  and  helped 
Moatforl  to  destroy  the  feudal  catalei  of  the  South.  PbQip 
himself  willingljr  invested  Simon  with  the  fief  which  his  iword 

riKioD  II.  a  c 
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had  won.  But  in  a  veiy  few  yean  Raymond  vii.  strore  to 
win  back  for  the  house  of  Saint-Gilles  its  ancient  position, 
and  the  Languedoc  rose  enthusiastically  in  his  faTOur.  The 
younger  Raymond  was  as  orthodox  as  Montfort,  and  nnder 
his  influence  the  struggle  became  a  mere  political  contest.  As 
_^  such  it  waged  with  varying  fortunes  for  more  titan 

dacimn  thirteen  years.     Simon  was  slam  m  laiSu  be 

nsetioii,  strove  to  storm  Tcvolted  Toulouse,  and  his  eldest 

uontfert,  add  son,  Amaury,  who  had  few  of  his  great  giffa^  was 
Rarmoad  VII.  jjjqj,  hard  pressed  by  the  triumphant  Raymond 
In  1319  Louis  of  France  again  led  a  Cnisade  in  bis  faTOor. 
The  death  of  the  suspected  Raymond  vi.  in  laas  was  a 
further  advantage  to  the  Southern  cause.  Amaury  soon  saw 
that  his  chances  were  hopeless.  When  the  French  king 
died  in  1313,  Amaury  had  already  offered  to  resign  his 
claims  in  favour  of  his  suzerain. 

Thus  Philip  Augustus  by  force  and  cunning  made  France 
a  great  State.  There  was  no  longer  any  vassal  of  the  crown 
whose  power  overshadowed  that  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
strongest  feudatories  of  the  monarchy  now  found  it  prudent  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  their  mighty  overlord.  To  them 
Philip  was  courteous  and  friendly.  He  had  so  much  work 
to  do  in  absorbing  his  conquests  that  he  might  well  leave 

his  vassals  a  good  deal  to  themselves.  Yet  he 
Philip  II, ■«  ,  ,  .        . 

deaiinn  wiih  never  neglected  an  opportunity  for  extending 
barsni,  c\tva,  his  power,  and  systematically  strove  to  establish 

direct  relations  with  all  the  tenants  of  his  vassals 
whom  he  could  draw  within  his  reach.  Over  his  own  tenants 
he  exercised  a  constant  and  watchful  super intendenc&  By 
the  perfection  of  the  administration  of  his  domains,  and  by 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  royal  courts,  he 
was  able  to  pose  as  the  protector  of  peace,  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  the  champion  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  nation.  The  humiliated  feudalists  took  his  pay  and 
fought  his  battles.  The  conciliated  clergy  glorified  bis 
liberality  and  piety.    Yet  all  bis  friendship  with  Pope  and 
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prebtes  did  not  preTeni  Philip  from  keeping  a  tight  hand 
over  ihc  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  He  forced  the 
prelates  to  pajr  their  full  share  of  suit  and  service.  He  strove 
to  minimise  the  constant  interference  of  the  papa!  authority, 
even  when  his  interests  and  his  principles  forbade  him 
10  openly  set  himsetf  against  it.  He  was  a  good  friend 
to  the  townsmen.  He  felt  himself  so  strong  that  he  could 
abandon  the  feeble  and  tentative  policy  of  bis  predecessora, 
and  boldly  strike  an  alliance  with  the  communes,  though  still 
discouraging  the  more  revoluiionary  aspects  of  the  com- 
munal movement  He  was  thus  able  (o  put  even  cities 
outside  his  domain  under  the  royal  protection.  Nor 
did  lie  content  himself  with  giving  towns  charters  of 
liberties.  He  loved  to  strengthen  their  foitifica lions,  re- 
build their  walls,  encourage  their  industries,  and  protect 
their  commerce.  He  encouraged  foreign  merchants  to 
attend  French  markets  and  purchase  French  goods. 
Under  hi«  fostering  care  Paris,  already  a  great  onwtk  of 
city,  became  the  first  modern  capital  of  a  cen-  pwi*- 
tnltsed  national  BUie.  He  built  s  strong  wall,  taking  in  the 
schools  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  royal  residence 
and  the  cathedral  in  the  island  dty,  and  the  busy  town  of 
merchants  and  manufactures  that  was  soon  to  make  the 
north  bank  of  the  Seine  the  largest  district  of  the  capital. 
He  ordered  that  the  mhole  city  should  be  ]>nvtd  with  bard 
•nd  firm  nones.  In  his  days  the  University  of  Paris  received 
its  first  royal  charters  of  privilege.  Umler  him  a  crowd  of 
liiir  buildings,  conspicuous  among  ihem  the  lathedral  of  the 
capital,  grew  up  in  that  new  Gothic  style  that  was  soon 
to  spread  from  the  Isle  of  France  all  over  the  Western 
world.  As  the  seat  of  the  most  famous  schools  north  of 
the  Alps,  as  the  centre  of  the  only  centralised  continental 
tnonaidiy,  and  as  the  special  haunt  of  the  traders  of 
Northern  Gaul,  Paris  now  took  a  unique  place,  not  only 
UBonn  French  towns,  but  among  the  cities  of  Western 
Bnrape. 
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Philip  was  a  soldier  and  diplomatist  rather  tfaan  an  id- 
ministialor  or  a  legislator.  His  misrioo  was  to  endow  tiK 
phaip's  monarchy  with  adequate  force  ratber  than  to 

■dmioUtratiTe  Organise  it  or  to  govern  it  after  new  bshiom. 
rcTomiL  Yet  the  drcnmstances  t/i  his  position  compelled 

him  to  make  new  departures  in  the  admin  istratire  histOTj  of 
France,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  systent  which 
was  perfected  by  his  famous  grandson.  The  burdens  thrown 
upon  the  royal  coart  were  now  such  that  they  could  do 
longer  be  adequately  discharged  by  casual  assemblies  of 
ignorant  feudalists.  The  delicate  functions  of  the  duef 
officers  of  state  could  no  longer  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  baron  in  whose  hands  happened  to  lie  the  hereditary 
sergeanty.  Hence,  under  Philip,  we  observe  a  furdKr 
specialisation  of  an  official  class  of  kn^hts  and  clerks  whose 
skill  and  training  could  supplement  the  haphazard  and  un- 
certain services  of  the  great  barons.  The  system  of  adminis-  . 
traiion  that  was  enough  for  the  scanty  domains  of  his  | 
predecessors  would  have  broken  down  under  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  by  the  conquest  of  Normandy  and  Anjoo, 
had  not  Philip,  before  his  departure  for  the  Crusade,  con- 
stituted a  new  class  of  royal  officials  called  bail/is,  who  were 
to  act  as  supervisors  and  directors  of  the  feudal  provosts  who 
had  hitherto  administered  the  royal  domain.  Each  bailli 
took  charge  of  a  large  area  of  territory,  within  which  he 
held  monthly  assizes  to  render  justice  in  the  king's  name  to 
all  bis  subjects.  From  time  to  time  he  appeared  at 
Paris,  where  he  handed  in  an  account  of  their  administra- 
tion, and  paid  into  the  exchequer  the  sums  levied  by  him  ia 
his  provinces.  But  the  growth  of  the  royal  revenue  was 
hardly  commensurate  with  the  increased  strain  on  it,  and 
Chinctcrof  Philip  found  that  success  rather  added  to  than  1 
Philip  diminished  his  difficulties.     He  was  a  bot-tein-    j 

Aupiitui,  pered,  strong,  and  active  man,  'easy  to  anger 
and  easy  to  appease,'  whose  boisterous  joviality,  free  living 
and  robust,  vigorous  temperament  did  something  to  make     1 
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him  popular,  but  whose  conijilete  per&onal  impression  it  i) 
hard  to  gnsp,  even  in  the  scanty  measure  in  which  it  is 
safe  to  individualise  the  shadowy  statesmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  his  sudden  gusts  of  passion  be  could  be  pitilessly 
cruel,  but  he  was  more  commonly  to  be  condemned  for 
his  violence,  his  cunning,  and  his  unscrupulous  way  of 
overreaching  his  enemies.  Yet  his  panegyrist  could  say 
of  him  that  be  'loved  justice  as  his  own  mother,  strove 
to  exact  mercy  above  judgment ;  was  ever  a  follower  of  the 
truth,  and  surjiassed  M  kings  tn  conjugal  chastity.'  Such 
statements  shuw  that  the  contemporary  standard  was  not 
very  high.  But  even  after  time  had  soured  Philip's  temper 
and  lirutaliscd  his  passions,  he  still  laboured  manfully  to  the 
last.  He  was  the  first  French  king  whose  power  was  so 
(irmly  established  that  there  was  no  need  for  him  to  crown 
his  son  king  in  his  own  hfetime.  He  was  almost  the  only 
king  of  his  age  whose  son  worked  faithfully  and  ungrudg- 
ingly in  his  service,  and  was  content  to  bide  the  time  when 
nature  should  call  him  to  his  father's  kingdom. 

Philip  II. 's  successor  was  already  six-and -thirty  years  of  age, 
a  tried  soldier,  a  successful  statesman,  and  a  man  whose 
private  virtues  far  outshone  those  of  his  faihcr,  (.obkviii.. 
though  he  was  much  less  able.  Louis  vtn.'swcak  '"J'**- 
hcaltb  and  cold  diiposition  made  him  the  very  opposite 
of  Philip.  His  piety,  his  chastity,  his  love  of  tnith  and 
justice,  were  certain.  Denpitc  his  poor  ph)-sique,  his  personal 
prowess  gave  him  the  surname  of  the  Lion.  He  had  been 
long  schooled  in  the  execution  of  his  father's  pi>liL7,  and  as 
king  he  had  no  wish  hut  to  carry  it  out  still  further.  Louis' 
shon  reign  of  three  years  is  therefore  but  a  continuation 
of  the  reign  of  I'hilip  Augustas.  His  simple  misdon 
was  to  gather  tlie  fruits  of  his  predecessor's  bbours.  Hii 
whole  ttign  was  occupied  in  turning  to  the  ptgflt  of  the 
crown  the  results  of  the  collapse  at  the  Angevia  power  and 
of  the  triumph  of  the  Albigcnsian  Cnttadc. 

Despite  the  earlier  conquests  of    Philip  and    l^uis,   (l<c 
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authority  of  the  cfowd  was  stQl  but  partially  established  over 
Foitou.  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  though  dow  step-father  of  the 
little  Hcniy  in.,  still  played  a  treacherous  and  ambiguoot 
game,  and  for  the  moment  again  declared  himself  on  the 
,,^2^^  Ftench  side.  Louis  assembled  a  great  army  at 
qucMgf  Touts  and  led  in  on  a  triumphant  progress  from 
^'^^-  the  Loiie  to  the  Dordogne.     The  regents  at  the 

English  king  did  little  but  enter  into  ineffectiTe  negotiations. 
Louis  meanwhile  took  Niort,  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  and  la 
Rochelle,  after  which  the  barons  of  the  Limousin,  Saintong^ 
and  P^rigord  made  their  submission  to  him.  'Save  the 
Gascons,  who  dwell  beyond  the  Garonne,'  boasted  a  French 
chronicler, '  all  the  princes  of  Aquitaine  now  promised  fealty 
to  King  Louis,  and  then  he  went  back  to  France.' 

The  renewal  of  the  Albigensian  Crusade  now  called  Louii 
to  the  South.  Amaury  de  Montfort  had  already  fled  from  hii 
heritage,  and  had  vainly  implored  the  help  of  Philip  Augustus. 
Louis  VIII.  now  showed  the  fugitive  greater  consideration 
than  his  father  had  done.  He  had  already  fought  as  a 
Crusader  against  the  Southern  heretics.  His  piety  was  kindled 
by  the  renewed  appeals  of  the  legate  of  Honorius  iii.,  while 
the  helplessness  of  Amaury  indicated  that  the  results  of 
success  were  bound  to  fall  to  the  crown.  Early  in  I33( 
Louis  again  took  the  cross,  and  Raymond  vii.  was  again 
excommunicated  and  deposed.  Amaury  abdicated  his  rights 
in  favour  of  the  king.  The  clergy  provided  funds,  and  the 
Catholic  chivalry  of  the  North  soon  Socked  to  the  ciusading 
banners. 

In  the  early  summer  of  r3i6,  Louis  with  his  Crusaders 
marched  southwards  down  the  Rhone  valley,  overrunning  the 

marquisate  of  Provence.  He  met  no  opposition 
ofthc  until  he  approached  Avignon,  a  city  loi^  known 

AihigeDii.n    to  be  a  hotbed  of  heresy.     The  townsmen  refused 

him  a  passage  over  the  Rhone,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessarytoconquer  the  citybeforeLanguedoc  could  be  entered. 
After  an  obstinate  struggle  Avignon  was  captured,  and  Louii 
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continued  his  triumphal  march  up  lo  the  gates  of  Toulouse. 
Bui  the  crusading  army  broke  up  before  the  capiul  of  Ray- 
mond had  surrendered.  The  barons  were  lired  of  the  long  and 
weary  marches,  and  sickness  had  devastated  the  host  Louis 
himself  was  prostrated  by  sickness,  and  after  providing  (or 
the  ftd ministration  of  hisconquesta  hurried  hack  to  the  North. 
He  had  only  reached  Auvergne  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
deadly  fever.  He  had  done  enough  for  the  monarchy  by  the 
great  march  which  had  first  brought  home  to  the  Languedoc 
the  majesty  of  the  Capetian  king. 

A  severe  feudal  reaction  followed  the  unexpected  death  of 
Louis  VIII.  He  had  left  a  numerous  family  by  Blanche  of 
Castile,  but  the  eldest  child,  who  was  crowned  .^ha  RiRncr 
Louis  IX.  within  three  weeks  of  his  father's  death,  ofBi.och.ot 
was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  it  required  all  fhVfcud!!!'' 
the  skill  and  courage  of  his  mother  to  preserve  mction. 
for  bim  even  the  semblance  of  authority.  The  "^■"as- 
dispositions  of  bet  husband's  will  did  not  make  matters  any 
better.  Breaking  with  the  tiadiiion  of  the  early  Ca|>etiang, 
Louis  vtll.  assigned  by  his  testament  a  large  territorial  appanage 
10  each  of  his  younger  children.  Great  slices  were  to  be  cut 
out  of  the  royal  domain  that  Robert  the  second  son  might 
be  Count  of  Ariois,  Alfonse  the  third  Count  of  Poitou,  and 
Charles  the  youngest  Count  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  A  new  race 
of  feudal  potentates  was  thus  supplied  from  the  bosom  of  the 
royal  bouse  itself.  The  error  involved  in  such  a  policy  is  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  history,  and  for  the  next  two  cen- 
turict  the  hostility  tu  the  crown  of  younger  branches  of  the 
Capcttao  bmily  was  often  to  prove  almost  as  formidable  as 
that  of  the  ancient  lepuatut  seigneurs.  But  the  fault  of 
Loot*  has  perhaps  been  unduly  censured.  Neither  the 
lesotirces  of  a  mcditcval  monarch,  nor  the  conditions  of  the 
dmc,  made  it  possible  for  the  king  to  permanently  appropiiale 
to  himself  an  indefinite  extent  of  domain,  nor  10  deprive  his 
kinsmen  of  the  sutc  due  to  their  exalted  birth.  1  f  the  policy 
of  Louis  lost  Artois  tu  France  for  many  centuries,  it  made  i( 
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possible  for  Alfonse  and  Chxrles  to  act  as  the  most  efficient 
pioneeis  of  the  Capetian  monaichyiti  the  South.  The  rule  of 
a  royal  prioce  over  his  appanage  was  often  the  best  traositioD 
from  pure  independence  towards  complete  incorporation  with 
the  monarchy. 

A  great  feudal  coalition  toon  formed  against  Blanche  of 
Castile.  She  was  a  foreigner,  hau^ty  and  unsympathetic, 
and  strong  enough  to  excite  fierce  personal  antipathy.  'A 
woman  in  sex  she  was,'  says  Matthew  Paris, '  a  man  in  counad, 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  Semiramis.'  The  youngtf 
members  of  the  royal  house,  headed  by  Philip  Hurepel, 
Count  of  Boulogne,  the  legitimised  son  of  Philip  11.  and  Agnes 
of  Meran,  joined  with  his  kinsman  Peter  Mauclerc  of  Brittany, 
whose  skill  and  courage  soon  made  him  the  head  of  the 
league.  The  persecuted  Raymond  of  Tonlouse  plucked  up 
courage  to  unite  himself  with  the  coalition.  Hugh  of  la 
Marche  deserted  the  falling  cause  of  royalty,  and  again 
became  friendly  with  his  son-in-law,  Henry  of  England,  who 
saw  in  the  distress  of  the  young  king  a  chance  of  winning 
back  his  lost  territories  in  France.  Theobald  iv.  of  Cham- 
pagne, alone  of  the  great  feudatories,  remained  faithful  to  the 
royal  cause. 

The  barons  demanded  the  reversal  of  the  policy  <rf  the 
last  two  reigns,  and  the  restitution  of  their  ancient  rights. 
What  power  they  were  willing  to  leave  the  crown  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Boulogne,  and  the  Spanish 
queen  was  to  be  sent  back  to  her  native  country.  Blanche 
did  not  quail  before  the  storm.  She  appealed  from  the 
barons  to  the  clergy  and  people.  She  secured  the  neutrality 
of  Frederick  11.,  and  the  open  support  of  Honorius  ill.  By  the 
rapidity  and  unity  of  her  movements  she  sought  to  break  up 
the  unwieldy  and  disorganised  levies  of  her  opponents. 
When  she  could  no  longer  hold  her  own  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
she  went  with  her  young  son  to  Troyes,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  protection  of  the  Count  of  Champagne.  Having 
failed  in  the  first  great  blow,  the  feudal  coalition  slowly 
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dissolved,  ll  kepi  France  m  a  state  of  anarchy  for  several 
yean,  but  it  was  not  stroDg  cnoiit;h  to  do  more.  Peter  of 
Brittany  strove  hard  to  get  English  support,  but  it  was  not 
until  1130  that  ibe  young  Hi:nry  111.  came  to  France,  sod 
then,  flftcr  an  abortive  march  through  Poitou,  the  English 
went  home  again,  and  the  feudalists  were  as  far  from  success 
u  ever.  Neit  year  Peter  failed  in  an  intrigue  to  win  over 
Theobald  of  Champagne  to  his  side.  He  finally  strove  to  stir 
up  a  revolt  against  Theobald  in  favour  of  Alice,  queen  of 
Cyprus,  the  daughter  of  Theobald's  uncle,  Hi^nry,  king  of 
Jerusalen).  But  this  also  failed,  and  the  queen  of  Cyprus 
renounced  her  claims.  In  1334  Theobald  attained  ihe  climax 
of  ha  power  by  succeeding  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  as  the 
heir  of  his  uncle  Sancho.  Philip  of  Boulogne  was  dead. 
Petef  of  Brittany  sullenly  made  his  peace  with  thr  triumphant 
CastilUn.  The  monarchy  of  Philip  Augustus  had  proved 
ttrong  enough  to  survive  a  minority  and  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
woman. 

A  notable  result  of  the   triumph  of  the  crown  was  the 
•citlcmcnl  of  the  question  of  Toulouse  by  a   compromise 
that  wai  all  in  favour  of  the  monarchy.    The 
Albigcnsian  Crusade  had   died  away  amid  the  I/'i^'**"'' 
stonns  of  civil  war,  and  against  so  orthodox  a   »t  (xttn- 
princc  as  Raymond  vii.  it  had  never  been  more  •'«"""•" 

r  '  .  royal  donain 

than  a  torry  pretext  for  aggression.  In  1219  toihcMt^i- 
Raymond  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Mcaui  with  J^'"""- 
the  regent,  by  which  he  retained,  though  on 
humiliating  conditions,  a  portion  of  liii  sovereignty.  He 
yielded  up  to  the  ctown  ihe  duchy  of  Narlxtnne,  the  easlem 
part  of  his  dominions,  from  the  Rhone  to  bryund  Caicat- 
•onne,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  p^l^v1wion  of  the  county 
of  Touiouxc.  He  was,  however,  to  tone  tlie  wallx  of  his 
capital  and  thirty  olher  towns,  to  admtt  a  royal  garrison 
into  the  castle  of  Toulouie,  to  wage  war  against  the  hcretica, 
to  provide  orthodox  dorton  to  teach  the  trtic  faith  at 
Toulouse,  Biid  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Paletiinc.     He  was  to 
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marry  his  daughter  and  heiress  to  Blanche's  younger  iod 
Alfonse,  and  so  secure  to  the  Capetiaus  the  ultimate  nu> 
cession  to  all  his  dominions.  Another  result  of  the  treaty 
was  the  organisation  of  a  systematic  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
last  remnants  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  Immediately  after 
the  treaty  a  systematic  Einscopal  Inquisition, 
such  as  Lucius  m.  had  contemplated  in 
1184,  was  set  up  in  eveiy  diocese  of  Languedod  In 
1133  it  was  supplemented  by  a  Papal  Inquisition,  ctXala- 
lished  by  Gregory  ix.  This  latter  gave  unity  to  persecution 
by  overstepping  the  rigid  diocesan  limits.  Its  direction  was 
given  to  the  followers  of  the  same  Dominic  who  had  preached 
so  long  in  vain  in  Toulouse.  But  Gregory  did  not  put  his 
whole  trust  in  the  fires  of  the  inquisitors.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  created  their  grim  tribunal,  he  established  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse,  the  first  studiutn  gtnerak  set  up  by  papal 
bull,  and  thus  gave  wider  currency  to  the  orthodox  teaching 
which  the  care  of  Honorius  had  already  established  there. 
The  faculty  of  theology  passed  at  once  into  Dominican  bands, 
and  the  orthodox  dialectic  of  the  schoolmen  soon  replaced  the 
lay  and  lax  culture  of  the  troubadours.  Only  in  the  county 
of  Provence  did  the  troubadours  still  continue  their  songs. 
The  independence  of  the  South  was  at  an  end,  and  the  royal 
domain  for  the  first  time  touched  the  Mediterranean.  But  the 
greater  sympathy  now  shown  for  the  Southern  people  came 
out  in  the  reversal  of  Montfort's  rude  efforts  to  introduce  the 
customs  of  the  North. 

Louis  ix-'s  personal  government  began  in  1235,  when  his 
mother  laid  down  the  regency  in  his  favour.  Though  noi^ 
charmcicrot  tured  amidst  the  storms  of  rebellion,  and  exposed 
St  Louis.  to  all  the  temptations  of  one  who  was  a  king  from 
early  boyhood,  Blanche  bad  so  carefully  provided  for  hii 
education  that  his  simple,  just,  and  straightforward  disposi- 
tion was  allowed  full  scope  for  its  development.  He  early 
became  an  example  of  piety  to  all  his  realm.  He  regularly 
frequented  the  canonical  hours  of  the  Church,  rising  from 
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his  bed,  like  ■  mouk,  to  attend  matins  at  midnight,  and  again 
in  the  early  morning  for  prime.  His  fasts,  his  discipline,  his 
rigid  self-denial,  were  beyond  ail  ordinary  measure^  The 
length  of  his  private  devotions  exhausted  the  patience  of  hia 
nobles,  and  even  wearied  his  confessor;  but  be  told  the 
barons  that  they  wasted  more  time  every  day  in  gambling  and 
hunting,  and  shame  compelled  them  to  be  silenL  His 
devotion  was  not  merely  one  of  outward  forms.  His  fer- 
vent and  exalted  piety  shone  through  every  action  of  his 
simple  and  well-oidered  life.  He  was  the  soul  of  honour 
and  chastity.  He  ate  and  dcank  very  sparingly,  always 
mixing  his  wine  with  water,  and  consuming  whatever  meati 
happened  to  be  set  before  him.  I'hough  on  solemn  occasions 
he  wat  clad  in  gold  and  rich  stuffs,  his  ordinary  garments 
were  of  simjile  cut  and  sober  colour.  He  detested  oaths, 
violent  and  impure  speech,  idle  gossip,  lies,  and  tale-bearing. 
Hia  patience  was  unending,  and  his  good  temper  unruffled. 
His  humility  wat  extreme  and  quite  without  ostentation. 
Hu  chanty  was  immense  and  unbounded.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  giver  of  alms  and  founder  of  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  hospitals.  He  daily  fed  the  poor  *I  his  uble, 
and  visited  the  nek  and  wretched  at  their  own  abodes. 
He  washed  the  feet  of  repulsive  bcpgars  and  cripples.  He 
did  not  shrink  from  contact  with  the  lepers.  His  simple 
cnibusiaam  for  good  works  powerfully  affected  the  rough 
barons  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  'To  see  or 
hear  him,'  we  are  told,  '  brought  comfort  and  calm  to  the 
most  trouiiled  spirit.' 

With  all  his  piety  and  simplicity,  there  was  nothing  weak 
or  puerile  in  Luuis'  character.  His  extreme  asceticism  had  no  j 
touch  of  the  gloomy  moroscncsa  or  inhumanity  of  the  basa  ] 
type  of  medieval  devotees.  His  habits  were  as  robust,  as  manly, 
ta  they  were  simple.  He  enjoyed  vigorous  health.  His  tail, 
wcU-knil  frame,  bright,  keen  eye,  fair  flowing  hair,  and  goo<l- 
humoured  blonde  face,  made  him  the  modc^l  of  a  high-hom 
knight.     Not,  perhaps,  endowed  with  any  high  measure  of 
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intellectual  c^xicity,  be  bad  a  finn  will,  i  nne  judgment,  t 
■hrewd  sense  of  his  own  limitations,  and  the  strong  common- 
sense  that  makes  a  good  man  of  affiurs.  He  was  pleasant 
and  easy  of  access,  delighting  in  uniestiained  intercourse 
with  his  friends,  and  reckless  of  the  etiquette  and  ceremony 
that  were  beginning  to  hedge  even  a  feudal  couit  With  all 
his  ambition  to  live  a  'r^ular'  life,  he  did  not  scorn  the 
married  state  nor  n^lect  the  softer  domestic  virtues,  and  his 
love  for  his  children  caused  him  early  to  abandon  a  hope 
he  at  one  time  entertained  of  entering  a  monastery.  As  a 
young  man  he  delighted  in  the  chase,  in  well-tiained  hawk* 
and  high-mettled  horses,  and  could  entertain  bis  barons  with 
sumptuous  and  regal  hospitality.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest 
of  soldiers,  preserving  a  raie  coolness  in  the  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  of  a  mcdisval  battle,  and  never  losing  hope  or 
cheerfulness.  He  was  as  good  a  king  as  he  was  a  man, 
tenacious  of  all  royal  rights  that  had  been  handed  down  from 
his  forefathers,  and  constantly  striving  to  uphold  his  authority 
as  the  best  guarantee  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  bis 
people.  He  made  his  own  the  policy  of  his  grandfather, 
though  in  his  hands  it  lost  its  original  taint  of  fraud  and 
violence.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  clerk,  the  friar,  the 
monk,  the  simple  knight,  and  the  burgess.  He  depressed  the 
great  feudalists  the  more  completely  since  he  was  scrupulous 
to  allow  them  every  power  that  law  or  cUstom  recognised  to 
be  theirs.  He  enlarged  his  dominions  the  more  securely 
since  his  scrupulous  conscience  forbade  him  taking  unfair 
advantage  even  of  his  enemy.  He  could  withstand  the 
aggressions  of  a  greedy  pope  or  a  self-seeking  bishop  the 
more  effectively  since  his  devotion  to  the  Church  and  his  zeal 
for  her  just  rights  were  patent  to  all  men.  He  could  build  up 
a  new  administrative  system  adequate  for  the  government 
of  his  vast  realm  since  it  was  common  fame  that  his  motive 
was  not  self-aggrandisement,  but  the  well-being  of  his  whole 
;)eople.  As  a  Christian  and  as  a  man,  as  a  statesman  and  as 
a  warrior,  he  was  liie  exemplar  of  all  that  was  best  in  bis  age. 
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Aftir  liis  dcaih  lie  was  rnised  to  the  honours  of  Mticiity,  and 
■nbseqDenl  ages  have  revered  in  Sl  Louis  the  very  ideal  of  ft 
lojml  kniglit  and  Christian  king. 

The  Gnt  care  for  the  young  king  was  the  completion  of  the 
cooqtiest  of  liie  South  wcsL  His  way  had  -ilready  been  made 
■mooth  for  him.  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  curbed  ^^^  ^^^^ 
by  the  Dominicans  and  the  French  garrison,  was  mentoiih* 
no  ioDger  dangerous,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  3"""^"™^ 
old  dominions  were  luled  by  the  royal  seneschals  of  Beaucaire 
md  Carcassonne.  In  1337  his  heiress  Joan  was  married  10 
Louis's  brother,  AJphonse,  who,  on  his  father-in-law's  death, 
ms  thus  destined  to  become  Count  of  Toulouse. 

Though    Alfonse    was    thus    nobly   provii^cd    for,    Louit*  I 
■trict  fidelity  to  his  father's  will  conferred  u|>on  him  and  hisj 
brothers  the  rich  appan^es  whieh  the  previous  king  had  be*V 
queathed  to  them  in  their  cradles.     In  1141  he  held  a  great 
court  at  Saumur,  where,  clad  in  blue  satin  and  red  mantle 
lined  with  ennine,  he  royally  feasted  with  the  nhief  barons  of 
France  in  the  noble  hall  bitili  by  Henry  of  Anjim.  AifonM, 
There    he    made    AlfonKc  ■    kni&hl,    and    after-   Count  of 

„   .  .        .  ,  .  ■         •  .     ""Wu  «■ 

wards,  taking  him  ID  Poitiers,  invested  Dim  with   AnverKn*. 

(he  counties  of  Poitiers  and  Auvergne.  For  the  "*'• 
moment  all  was  well.  Hugh  of  Lusignan  had  banqueted  nt 
Saumur,  and  had  sworn  feahy  to  Alfonse  at  Poitiers.  But  befurc 
long  his  wife,  the  former  queen  of  England,  stirred  him  up  to 
resist  his  liegc  lord  and  fail  back  upon  his  ancient  alliance  with 
his>tcp-son.  The  Poilevin  batons  met  at  Parthenay,  eager  to 
oppose  1  he  crown.  'The  French.'ihey  declared, 'have always 
hated  the  Poitevins,  and  will  always  continue  to  do  so.  They 
would  fain  trample  us  under  their  feet,  and  uie  us  more  con- 
temptuously than  the  Normans  or  the  Albigcoit.  In  Cham- 
pagne  and  Burgundy  the  king's  servants  cany  all  hefore  them, 
and  the  noble*  dare  do  nothing  without  their  leave.  We  had 
better  die  than  live  tucl<  a  slavish  life.'  A  league  was  soon 
formed ;  the  English  seneschal  of  Bordeaux  %cnt  immedta 
help.     Rven  Raymond  of  Toulouse  renturcd  to  revolt,  1 
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his  subjects  murdered  inquisitors  and  chased  mwaj  the 
Dominican  theologians  of  the  University.  All  the  old  spirits 
of  disorder  were  aroused,  and  in  1241  Henry  of  England 
landed  in  Saintonge  with  a  considerable  army,  joyfully  profit- 
ing by  the  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  andcnt  claims  to 
Foitou. 

Louis  IX.  was  now  forced  to  appear  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  the  South.  In  a  short,  one-sided  campaign  he  carried 
Biitieor  ^'  before  him.  He  secured  the  passive  of  the 
8aint*i,ind  Charente  by  driving  the  Anglo-Foitevin  host 
fhVani"^''^  from  the  bridge  of  Taillebourg,  and  on  sand 
>nd  Psft-  July  won  a  decisive  victory  outside  the  walls  (rf 
wrtni.  114*.  Saintes.  He  pressed  on  to  Blaye  on  the  Gironde, 
where  a  sudden  sickness  alone  prevented  him  from  cross- 
ing over  to  the  siege  of  Bordeaux.  But  he  had  gained  all 
that  be  sought.  Hugh  of  La  Marche  made  a  humiliating 
submission,  and  his  sons  sought  a  freer  and  more  adventurous 
career  with  their  half-brother  in  England.  The  Count  of 
The  Tre»ty  Toulouse  yielded  before  the  seneschal  of  Carcas- 
or  u>rrii,  Sonne  in  time  to  avert  a  new  Crusade.  In  134] 
humm^u<^'  *^^  Peace  of  Lords  renewed  the  humiliating  con- 
of  Raymond  ditlons  of  the  Treaty  of  Meaux.  '  Henceforth,' 
VII., ia«-  gayg  William  of  Nangis,  'the  barons  no  longer 
attempt  to  do  anything  against  their  king,  the  Lord's  anointed, 
seeing  clearly  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him.' 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  gather  up  the  spoils.  The 
careful  administration  of  Alfonse  at  Poitiers  prepared  the  way 
Aironie  for  the  direct  absorption  of  the  lands  between 
ofPoitier*,  Loire  and  Garonne  within  the  royal  domain. 
Tour«iM,  I1  ^'49  th^  beaten  Raymond  vii.  died,  and 
■1M9-  his  son-in-law  quietly  succeeded  to  liis  heritage; 

Northern  laws  and  manners  gradually  permeated  the  Sooth. 
The  improvements  of  administration  which  St.  Louis  had 
established  in  his  domain  were  adopted  by  his  intelligent 
brother,  A  single  parliament  or  high  law  court  was 
created  for   all  Alfonse's  fiefs,  and  the  South  for  the  fint 
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time  felt  ibe  advantages  of  law  and  order.  The  Langue  d'oc 
receded  before  the  new  court  tongue  of  the  Langue  d'oiL 
'Baatides'  and  '  Villencuves '  were  set  up  as  new  centres  of 
trade  and  to  diminish  the  importance  and  prosperity  of  the 
older  separatist  towns.'  Vast  castles  of  the  northern  type  kept 
down  the  disobedient.  Gothic  minsters,  like  the  cathedral 
of  Limoges  and  the  choir  of  Toulouse,  were  reared  by  North 
French  workmen  side  by  side  with  the  indigenous  Romanesque 
that  had  lingered  as  long  in  the  South  as  in  the  Rhineland. 
When  Aifonse  died  without  heirs  in  1371,  his  counties  of 
Toulouse  and  Poitiers  and  his  land  of  Auvergne  quietly 
devolved  on  his  nephew  Philip  iit. 

There  still  remained  the  danger  of  the  English  dukes  of 
Cascony,  but  Henry  111.  was  now  Louis'  good  friend  and 
brother-in-law,  and  too  occupied  in  quarrels  with  hb 
subjects  to  concern  himself  overmuch  with  the  affairs  of 
Aquitaine.  Henry  remained,  however,  tenacious  of  his  rights, 
and  the  vigorous  rule  of  his  brother-in-law,  Simon  of  Mom- 
fort,  the  younger,*  showed  what  a  source  of  strength  Aqui- 
ifinc  might  become  in  competent  hand?.  Here  ^^  Tw^tv 
St.  Louis' moderation  and  sense  of  justice  stood  of  Pan*  and 
him  in  good  stead,  and  led  him  to  make  one  of  J^JJ^Jj^ 
the  greatest  sacrifices  ever  made  by  a  strong  king  Henry  iil. 
in  the  inieresia  of  peace.  He  persuaded  the  "• 
English  king  to  yield  up  his  vain  claims  on  Normandy  and 
Anjou  in  return  for  the  cession  of  considerable  distrjcli 
in  the  South,  long  conquered  and  quietly  rtiled  by  Louii' 
teneschali.  He  yielded  at  the  moment '  all  the  rights  which 
he  had  in  the  three  bishoprics  of  Llmoftet,  Cahon,  and 
P^rignem,  in  fiefs  and  in  domains,'  that  ii  to  tay,  th« 
homages  of  the  bsrons  of  those  regions,  for  Ixniii'  domaini 

■  Sw  Curie  Sefmlan'  Enai  ivr  lis  vilUifmdtn  Jam  It  md—tnil  <h  h 
Fram,  auM  xHf  rt  *ir  nhlti  tm>  It  n«m  Jt  taifidii  (TcnilnMc  iMi], 

*  See  on  lUt  wtijecl  M.  B^imCi  Simti  A  Mtmtftrt.  On  tha 
Centnl  pontico  of  the  F.ngllih  Ouka  of  Guiim*,  im  ih*  Mln  Gtmu, 
MW  Ivfa^;  paMUMd  ia  Ihe  Dtnmtnl,  iiMilt  tmr  tkiHtitt  4»  Pt»mt, 
'  k  H.  Wmonl'i  innlulilc  iattttlMtir;  tkelcfa. 
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there  were  insignificant.  He  also  promised  on  the  death 
of  Alfonse,  to  yield  to  Henry  Saintonge  south  of  the 
Charente,  the  Agenais,  and  lower  Quercy.  The  tnatf 
was  draim  up  at  Abbeville  in  1358  and  finally  sealed  at 
Paris  in  the  following  year.  It  waa  the  last  act  io  the  kmg 
struggle  for  Normandy  and  Poitou,  the  legal  limitatitHi  of 
the  English  king's  land  in  France  to  a  small  firagment  of 
their  Aquitanian  heritage.  The  good  faith  of  St.  Lods 
was  not  strictly  followed  by  his  successor,  and  Edward  l 
found  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cessions  promised  on 
Alfonse's  death.  At  last,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  1979, 
matters  were  compromised  by  the  cession  of  the  Agenais.' 
Future  disputes  between  the  French  kings  and  the  Aqui- 
tainian  dukes  were  in  due  course  to  arise,  but  they  turned  on 
fresh  questions.  The  loyalty  of  St  Louis  had  entirely  ended 
the  ancient  grounds  of  dispute  between  overlord  and  vassal. 

No  overwhelming  growth  of  the  royal  domain  in  Northern 
France  marked  the  reign  of  Louis,  but  the  vast  acqulsititxu 
The  Kin  ^"^  Philip  II,  were  quietly  absorbed,  and  their  in- 
■ndthe  habitants  became  good  Frenchmen.     Four  fic6 

^'"f'^r^       of  ttie   first  order   now  alone  remained   in  the 

feudal  l>t«, 

AppannEcioi  oorth,  and  only  two  of  these — Flanders  and 
J^^*"  Brittany  —  retained  a  separatist  character. 
Despite  their  extension  of  power  over  Ae 
Pyrenees,  the  house  of  Blois-Champagne  was  ever  friendly 
to  Louis,  and  his  purchase  of  Macon  had  kept  Burgundy 
in  check.  No  great  harm  to  the  central  power  followed, 
when  in  1237  Louis  made  his  brothei  Robert  Count  of  Artois, 
and  in  1345  his  youngest  brother  Charles  became  Count  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  especially  as,  in  the  latter  case,  Touraine, 
the  ancient  dependency  of  Anjou,  was  retained  withio 
the  royal  domain.  At  the  later  date  Louis  also  granted 
appanages  to  his  younger  sons,  Peter  becoming  Count  of 
Alen^on,  and  Robert  Count  of  Clermont-en-Beauvaisis. 
But  the  subsequent  marri.ige  of  Robert  to  the  heir  of 
'  Sec  Taul's  Edward  /.  (Twelvr  Eoglisb  SutetmeD),  pp.  86-93. 
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Bourtwn  brought  another  great  fief  under  ihe  control  of 
the  royal  house.  Charles's  early  government  of  Anjou  was 
vigorous  and  successful,  and  did  something  to  reconcile 
the  ancient  county  to  its  practical  loss  of  independence.  But 
Charles  soon  found  a  better  sphere  for  his  energies  in  the 
imperial  lands  adjacent  in  the  French  kingdom.  He  strove 
for  a  lime  to  establish  hiriiselt  in  the  county  of  Hainault,  as 
the  ally  of  Margaret  of  Flanders.  He  finally  found  a  more 
fruitful  field  in  the  Arclate,  where  he  proveil  a  worthy  brother 
to  Alfonse  of  Poitiers,  as  the  precursor  of  Northern  influence 
over  Ihe  South. 

The  fall  of  Toulouse  left  the  county  of  Provence  the  one 
great  centre  of  [he  South  French  nati'inal  spirit.  Though 
technically  no  part  of  the  French  kingdom,  it  was 
one  in  lang;uage,  manners,  and  sympathies  with  under  Kay. 
the  county  of  Toulouse,  whose  princes  had  indeed  """"■ 
acquired  possession  of  the  so-called  March  of  "  '" 
Provence,  between  the  Durance  and  the  Istre,  So  long  as 
the  Langueducian  civilisation  was  strong,  the  hereditary  sni- 
mosities  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  and  the  Counts  of  TouIoum 
did  much  to  weaken  the  poUticsl  cohesion  of  two  kindred 
peoples.  In  the  (ace  of  the  wave  of  Northern  agRression, 
■i^ns  were  not  wanting  that  ihc  ancient  feuds  of  the  courts 
of  Aix  and  Toulouse  were  abating.  Raymond  Ilcrcngar  v. 
bad  been  Count  of  Provence  since  1109.  By  his  nuir- 
riagc  with  Bc.ilrix,  daughter  of  Thom-is,  Count  of  Sa\oy, 
he  had  established  a  clnsc  union  with  the  active  and  aggres- 
sive house  that  was  beginning  to  make  itself  a  formidable 
power  in  the  i]pi>er  reeion  of  the  andeni  Arelaie.  But  four 
daughters  only  were  the  offspring  of  the  union,  and  were  not 
•ome  special  precautions  taken  there  was  the  danger  lest 
Raymond  Berengar  should  be  the  last  of  his  tace  ^ 
to  rule  in  Provence.  The  aslute  Provencal  looked  1 
out  early  for  wealthy  husb.mds  for  hi*  daughters.  ' 
The  eldest,  Margaret,  becunie  the  wife  of  St.  I^uis  himacll 
in  1334.     Two  years  later  F.leamir,  the  second,  was  wedded 

rtmot>  u.  a  i> 
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to  Henry  m.  of  England.  The  third,  Sanchia,  was  espoused 
in  1344  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  future  King  of  the 
Romans.  The  youngest,  Beatrice,  was  the  destined  heiress 
of  Provence,  and  everything  depended  upon  her  choice  of  a 
husband.  During  the  crisis  of  the  struggle  in  the  south-west, 
Raymond  vii.  repudiated  his  Spanish  wife  and  became  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Beatrice.  Had  such  a  union  been 
accomplished,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  cheat  Alfonse  of 
Poitiers  of  the  Toulouse  succession,  and  a  brilliant  prospect 
was  opened  out  of  a  great  national  state  in  southern  Gaul, 
formed  by  the  union  ol  Toulouse  and  Provence,  which 
would  have  surrounded  the  royal  S^ndchauss^  of  Beaucaire 
and  Carcassonne,  and  niight  well  have  proved  strong 
enough  to  ward  off  the  aggressions  of  the  northerners. 
But  with  the  collapse  of  the  EngUsh  power  at  Saintes  and 
the  submission  of  Raymond  at  Lorris,  this  glowing  vision 
vanished  for  ever.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  stem  the 
tide  that  had  already  overflowed.  Raymond  Berengar  died 
in  1345,  and  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Beatrice  to  Charles 
of  Anjou  established  a  Northern  court  at  Aiz  as  well  as  at 
Poitiers. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  (1245-1265)  Charles  of  Anjou 
carried  on  in  Provence  the  same  work  that  Alfonse  had  long 
been  doing  at  Poitiers  and  was  soon  to  begin  at 
An'ou'count  Toulousc,  The  ablest,  strongest,  fiercest,  and 
of  Provenci,  most  unscrupulous  of  the  sons  of  Louis  viii.,  the 
"**'  "  new  Count  of  Provence  thoroughly  established 
Northern  methods  of  government  and  Northern  ideals  of 
life  in  the  last  home  of  the  civilisation  of  ihe  Troubadours. 
Charles's  success  was  brilliant  and  lasting.  The  great  church- 
men, lilce  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  ceased  to  be  temporal 
sovereigns.  The  feudal  nobles  lost  their  independence  when 
their  leader,  Barral  des  Baux,  despairing  of  holding  his  rock- 
built  stronghold  against  his  suzerain,  gave  up  his  pursuit  of 
feudal  freedom  and  became  one  of  Charles's  most  trusied 
ministers.     The  cities,  which  had  hitherto  vied  with  theii 
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ItlTltn  neighbaurs  in  their  love  or  absolute  autonomy,  saw 
their  municipal  franchists  destroyed  when  revolted  Marseilles 
was  starred  into  submiuion,  white  the  care  Charles  showed 
for  its  commercial  interests  soon  did  something  to  reconcile 
the  wtalthy  ciiiiens  to  the  loss  of  their  lilierties.  Master 
of  every  order  of  his  subjects,  Charles  welded  all  Provence 
together  by  the  skilful  execution  of  good  tn«s.  As  a  result 
of  his  careful  policy,  he  was  giadually  able  to  dispense  with 
his  Northcm  followers  and  intrust  administration  and  armi 
to  his  Proven^l  sniijccts.  The  last  of  the  Troubadouni 
tied  (o  the  more  congenial  courts  of  Ar.igon  and  northern 
Italy.  The  successes  of  Charles  began  that  long  leiics  of 
French  aggressions  on  the  Arclair,  which  only  ceased  when 
Savoy  itself  became  French  less  ihon  forty  yrari  ago.  This 
was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  nationality  and  the  dcciy  of  the  imperial 
principle.  As  the  Provenval  lands  cuuld  not  form  a  natlimal 
state  of  their  own,  they  ultimately  found  thHr  lalvatlun  In 
incorporation  with  the  more  vigorous  nationality  of  the 
Lingue  d'oil. 

The  foreign  policy  of  St.  I.ouis  was  intpTml  by  the  Mtnt 
spirit  of  josiice  and  peace  ihal  regulated  his  dealings  «1<|| 
bb  feudatories.  We  have  seen  his  watchful  rare  ptntfi  fi*Uf 
of  the  just  rights  of  the  Bnili^h  king.  Ill*  •"•  '••"•■' 
Treaty  of  Cobbed  of  ta^f-.  with  James  1.,  kini  lA  Af*||/iin, 
was  based  on  tbc  Mtno  principlei  as  th«  I'rraty  rrf  I'arts 
with  Henry  tn.  By  il  LMsia  nmmmoA  all  rlghis  inin 
the  county  of  Barealofn,  fai  mm  fior  ]tmt»'»  m»  i<i*m«m 
abandonmcni  of  faja  eUiM  am  ftta  wid  «ll  "*'*"' 
laoda  north  of  RowitPon.  Bf  M  ahlWiM  rmriftnal  ui¥i- 
ecMun,  IjDott  tlna  bnike  the  cIhs*  Ito  %mwf*t,  it>«  liiNdfMl 
ctfffiaMiou  Dorth  and  amdh  <tf  Um  9jti>—f  •!,<').  »,  il.« 
Jayt  of  Ae  AfUfcnaian  Wan,  %tA  tht-- 
biiaace  ibe  growiai  indkirM-e  af  Um  Vf  > 
•oath.     By  tbr  iMrrtaK*  'rf   I^mW*  at'I  <-i 
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the  two  realms  was  made  the  stronger.  Two  daagbten  of 
Louis  were  wedded  to  Spanish  princes,  one  to  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Castile,  another  to  Theobald  the  Young,  king  of 
Navarre  and  coont  of  Champagne.  Even  the  establishment 
of  the  most  faithful  of  the  great  feudatories  in  the  little  king- 
dom of  Navarre  helped,  rather  than  hindered,  the  progress 
of  the  French  monarchy.  The  Champenois  Joinville  became 
the  most  attached  follower,  the  most  enthusiastic  biographer 
of  St.  Louis. 

The  long  quarrel  of  Papacy  and  Empire  gave  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  an  ambitious  prince  to  draw  profit  to  France  from 
Lent!  •nd  their  dissensions.  The  anti-clerical  policy  ol 
tha  Empire.  Frederick  II.  afTonled  plenty  of  pretexts  to  so 
pious  a  king  as  Louis  for  putting  himself  on  the  papal  side  and 
making  what  annexations  he  could  at  the  expense  of  Frederick's 
weakness.  But  though  troubled  by  the  Emperor's  ecclesiasti- 
cal attitude,  Louis  did  not  forget  Frederick's  forbearance  in 
the  days  when  Blanche  of  Castile  was  struggling  single-handed 
against  the  feudal  party,  and  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  rancorous  attitude  of  the  Papacy.  He  therefore 
strove  to  take  up  a  strict  neutrality  between  Pope  and  Em- 
peror. He  rejected  the  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  which 
Gregory  ix.  made  to  Robert  of  Artois.  He  refused  to  re- 
ceive Innocent  iv.  when  he  fled  from  Italy,  and  disregarded 
the  deposition  of  the  Emperor  at  Lyons.  He  strove  hard  at 
Cluny  (o  reconcile  Innocent  and  Frederick.  The  only  occa- 
sion when  he  prepared  to  uphold  the  Pope  was  when  it  was 
believed  that  Frederick  was  crossing  Mont  Cenis  with  a  great 
army  in  full  march  for  Lyons,  This  judicious  policy  was 
especially  pursued  by  him  since  he  realised  that  the  essential 
condition  of  a  new  Crusade  was  the  friendship  of  Cssar 
and  the  Pope.  When  the  last  chances  of  reconciliation 
were  ended,  he  went,  in  1348,  to  Egypt,  to  fight  single- 
handed  for  the  cause  which  he  had  at  heart  On  his  return 
in  1254,  he  found  Frederick  dead  and  the  Empire  as  good 
as   destroyed       Vet   during   the  weary  years  of  the   GfMt 
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Interregnum,  he  never,  as  we  shall  see,  departed  from  the 
ancient  stiictness  of  his  policy.  He  had  no  nish  that  his 
brotho-inlaw,  Richard  of  Cornwall,  should  revive  the  andenl 
alliaHG«  of  England  and  Germany.  He  preferred  lo  recognise 
Alfonso  of  Castile,  but  he  took  no  direct  action  to  sustain  his 
preference.  The  position  of  Richard  in  Germany  removed 
hia  last  scruples  about  the  Sicilian  inheritance.  He  allowed 
Chwles  of  Anjou  to  accept  in  1365  the  Sicilian  throne,  and 
mured  his  laicr  |>oIicy  by  his  undue  deference  to  his  un- 
•crapulous  brother.  The  deviation  of  the  Crusade  of 
to  Timis  was  the  result  of  Charles's  wish  to  strcnglhe 
Italian  position.  Louis's  death  was  thus  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  prince  who  had  become  the  evil  spirit  of 
the  French  royal  house. 

Towarils  the  end  of  his  reign  l.ouis  was  incontesiably 
the  first  prince  of  Europe.  The  collapse  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  the  weakness  of  his  Englisli  brothcr-in-  pf,„eeu„ 
law,  the  podiion  of  his  own  brethren  in  the  thief  Pow 
South  and  in  luly.  the  dcgradiition  of  the  feuda-  °'  ^""'*- 
lories,  all  contributed  to  make  the  power  of  Louis  great,  but 
the  unique  position  which  the  French  monarch  now  held  was 
due  not  so  much  to  his  authoritv  and  resounes  as  to  the 
••cendency  won  by  his  persona]  character  and  virtues.  His 
reputation  for  impartiality  and  his  recognised  love  of  [>eace 
and  justice  made  him  the  natural  arbiter  in  every  delicate 
question,  the  general  peace-maker  in  every  European  quarrel 
Louis's  arbitration  between  Henry  iti.  and  his  barons,  if  the 
Irati  successful  of  his  interventions,  was  but  one  example  of 
his  activity  in  this  direction,  both  with  regard  to  foreign 
princes  and  his  own  feudatories.  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
that  even  (he  best  of  kings  would  decide  otherwise  than  in 
bvoor  of  a  brother  monarch  against  an  aristocracy  whose 
avowed  object  was  the  transference  of  the  royal  authority  to 
a  committee  of  barons.  It  speaks  strongly  for  Louin  that 
the  English  barons  »hould  ever  tuvc  consented  to  tubniii  to 
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The  inteFTial  government  of  Looii  ix.  most  now  be  con- 
sidered. His  attitude  towards  the  feudal  baioos  has  beeo 
Home  Potier  already  illustrated.  The  nairowoess  of  bis  rision 
of  8t  1.0BU.  giii(]  the  justness  of  his  character  combined  to 
make  it  impossible  for  bim  to  adopt  an  anti-feudal  policy  like 
that  of  his  grandson,  Philip  the  Fair.  He  was  the  defender 
of  all  existing  lawful  authority,  but  if  he  intervened  to  pro- 
tect the  oppressed  barons  from  the  zeal  of  his  too  active 
officials,  he  more  o^en  used  his  influence  to  make  the  barons 
exercise  towards  their  dependants  the  same  rigid  justice  he  was 
ever  willing  to  manifest  to  them.  His  forbidding  of  private 
war,  the  judicial  duel,  and  the  tournaments  which  were  often 
little  better  than  thinly  disguised  war,  were  the  result  of  his 
love  of  peace  and  order ;  but  they  cut  at  the  root  of  feudal 
ideas,  with  which  indeed  any  real  measure  of  peace  and  order 
were  almost  incompatible. 

Louis's  relations  to  the  Church  bring  out  strongly  the  best 
sides  of  his  character.  No  king  was  ever  so  anxious  to  give 
Louii  and  the  Church  its  due,  and  to  protect  churchmen 
the  Church.  from  grasping  barons  or  greedy  crown  officials. 
He  regarded  his  rights  of  patronage  and  his  custody  of  the 
temporalities  of  vacant  sees  as  sacred  trusts,  and  he  strove, 
so  far  as  he  could,  to  prevail  upon  his  barons  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  William  of  Au- 
vergne,  bishop  of  Paris  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  bis  reign, 
he  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  married 
clerks  engaged  in  commerce  were,  at  Louis's  instance,  aban- 
doned to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lay  tribunals,  and  yet  Louis 
more  Ihan  once  associated  himself  with  his  barons  in  protest- 
ing against  the  growing  aggressions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
It  was  under  Louis  that  the  French  clergy  first  felt  the  weight 
of  regular  and  systetnatic  taxation.  The  extraordinary  favour 
which  be  showed  to  the  Mendicants  cost  him  something  of 
the  good  wishes  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of  the  older 
orders.     Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  his  chaplains  and 
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confrHore,  his  habitual  companions,  and  ihe  inBtnunentE  even 
of  bia  Eeculxr  policy.  Their  influence  over  him  contributed 
towtrda  the  esUblishmcni  of  the  Mendicants  in  ■  strong 
position  in  the  University  of  Pari*,  despite  violent  secular 
opposition.  Through  the  Mendicants  Louis  was  ever  inchned 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Pope  against  the  secular  cleigy.  Yet 
that  alliance  had,  as  we  have  seen,  its  limits.  The  champions 
of  Gallican  tibenics  in  the  fifteenih  century  were  not  allugcther 
at  fault  in  regarding  St.  Ixiuis  as  the  first  U]>holder  of  the 
national  Irecdom  of  the  French  Church.  The  so-called  *  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  St.  Louis'  is  indeed  a  forgery  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  hut  the  limlility  it  expresses  to  simony,  to 
papal  taxation,  to  the  temporal  claims  of  Rome  and  the 
abuses  of  ccrlesiaxiical  elections,  do  not  go  far  beyond  his 
pmctice.  It  was,  however,  quite  Impossible  for  a  pious 
churchman  of  the  thirtcctilh  century  to  formulate  the  doc- 
trines of  national  independence  that  were  afterwards  upheld 
by  the  fathen  of  Constance  and  Itasel. 

The  greatest  result  of  St.  Louis's  home  government  was  the 
enlargctneni  and  definition  of  the  administrative  system 
which  first  sprang  up  as  the  result  of  the  ex-  j^^,^. 
pnnsion  of  the  monarchy  under  Philip  11.  Thix  ntniimtin 
arose  from  the  same  necessities  as  the  Anglo-  'r*""- 
Norman  system,  which  had  been  perfected  by  Henry  of  Anjou, 
and  in  many  details  presents  remarkable  analogies  to  the 
polity  already  established  beyond  the  Channel.  The  king 
was  the  centre  of  the  whole  system.  His  advisers  were  no 
longer  the  hereditary  functionaries  of  the  primitive  monarchy. 
The  royal  household  {thiui  d»i  rot)  now  consisted  of  a  band 
of  deAi  and  knights,  the  chaplains,  the  scribes,  the  odviKn 
and  defenders  of  the  king,  and  of  the  subordinate  servants, 
wtio  tliKrharged  |)urelT  menial  and  domestic  Tunctions.  From 
the  powerful  body  of  clerks  and  knights  of  the  household 
sprang  the  official  cbsa  which  rrptesenlcd  ihe  monarchy 
thtoughoul  the  kmgdum.  Though  tnany  of  the  clerks  were 
donbilesB  trainee)  lawyers,  the  minisiera  of  St.  Louis  were  far 
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from  showing  that  pettifo^ng  and  litigious  spirit  that  in- 
spired kiDg  and  hoasehold  alike  in  the  days  of  Philip  the 
Fair. 

All  France  was  divided  into  great  provinces,  and  at  the  head 
of  each  was  placed  a  royal  official,  called  a  baU/i  in  the  north 
B,ui„p.,  and  a  sinichal  in  the  south,  who  roughlj  corre- 
ud  stni-  sponded  to,  thoi^h  they  governed  a  greater  extent 
cbsDMicm.  jjj-  territory  than,  the  sheriffs  of  the  English  crown. 
They  nominated  the  provostf  and  inferior  officeis ;  they 
adminbtered  fliitice;  collected  the  royal  revenue;  and  were 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  royal  relations  to  the 
neighbouring  feudatories  as  well  as  with  the  administiation 
of  their  own  districts.  Their  annual  visits  to  the  Exchequn 
connected  them  with  the  central  government,  and  a  further 
link  between  the  central  and  local  administration  was  found  in 

the  regular  institution  by  St.  Louis  of  enquesteurs, 

the  imssi  dominid,  or  the  itinerant  justices  of  the 
Capetian  monarchy,  who,  though  casually  employed  by 
earlier  kings,  were  now  made  a  permanent  element  in  the 
administrative  system. 

Under  SL  Louis  a  process  of  differentiation  similar  to  that 
which  had  evolved  the  Exchequer,  Curia  R^is,  and  other 

courts  from  the  great  councils  of  the  Anglo- 
cDtiitiaaof  Norman  kings,  divided  into  three  bodies  the 
c*  '''^l''       ™^^'  za\x^  of  the  Capetian  kings.     The  Grand 

Conseil  became  the  administrative  and  political 
assembly;  the  Parlement  grew  into  the  judicial  mouthpiece  of 
the  crown ;  and  Maitra  des  Comptes  received  and  regulated  the 
royal  revenue.  While  the  pplilical  Council  still  followed 
the  king  in  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  a  mcdiseval  sove- 
reign, the  Parliament  gradually  settled  down  permanently  at 
Paris.  With  the  elaboration  of  its  organisation  came  an 
extension  of  its  competence.  Churchmen  and  lawyers  agreed 
in  believing  that  the  king  was  the  sole  source  of  justice. 
Appeals  to  the  king's  court  became,  under  St.  Louis,  the 
substitute  for  the  trial  by  combat,  which  he  abolished.     Not 
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only  were  ihe  inferior  courts  of  ihc  bailtage  or  frMli  sub- 
ordinate to  the  king's  court.  It  became  usual  for  appeals  to 
be  taken  to  Paris  from  Ihe  highest  courts  of  the  greatest 
feudatories  of  the  realm.  The  doctrine  of  the  tas  royal,  the 
pica  reserved  exclusively  for  the  cc^isance  of  the  crown, 
materially  aided  the  exansioii  of  the  Parliament  ^^^  p«riu- 
of  Paris.  Atfonse  of  Poiiicrs,  tts  we  have  seen,  ""xt  or 
imiuied  in  his  own  fief  the  example  of  his  sove-  B^,n^n*^ 
reigD  and  brother.  The  financial  reforms  of  St.  tbe  Keysi 
Louis,  though  important,  were  not  so  radical  as  ^''  """'■ 
his  judicial  changes.  The  Gfns  des  Comptts  in  session  at  the 
Temple  in  Paris  prepared  the  way  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Chambn  da  Compies  under  Philip  the  Fair.  But  almost  alone 
of  mediKval  sovereigns,  St  Louis  was  well  able  '  to  live  of  hia 
own,'  and  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  left  nnmc*  and 
a  surplus  for  his  religious  and  charitable  founda-  "■•  Coin«««. 
tions  Only  the  rare  great  wars,  and  tlie  two  Crusades 
of  the  king,  necessitated  recourse  to  exceptional  taxaiion. 
Yet  Louis  was  able  to  carry  out  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of 
the  coinage,  and  carefully  upheld  Che  value  and  purity  of 
the  circulating  medium.  In  1*63  he  issued  an  ordinance  by 
which  he  gained  for  the  royal  mints  the  monopoly  of  sup- 
plying the  monetary  needs  of  the  royal  domain.  Wherever 
no  scignorial  money  was  coined,  there  the  royal  money 
waa  to  circulate  exclusively.  AH  that  was  allowed  to  the 
scignorial  cunency  was  that  it  should  be  accepted  concur- 
rently with  the  king's  money  in  those  licfs  where  the  lord 
had  an  established  right  of  mintage.  It  was,  however,  to  l>e 
to  struck  that  every  one  mig|ft  see  that  it  plainly  differed 
from  the  products  of  the  mints  of  the  crown.  This  reform  in 
itaelf  was  a  great  encouragement  to  trade.  The  protection  of 
Ihe  communes  by  the  king,  the  sound  ]>eac:c  which  enabled 
merchants  to  buy  and  sell  without  molestation,  TfaiTswn* 
and  the  establishment  of  new  towns,  especially  in  (nd Trade, 
the  louth,  all  furthered  the  growth  of  commerce.  The  ri/ir 
ofCarcauonoe,  whose  plan  tolliisday  preserve*  the  right  lines 
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and  measured  regularity  of  an  American  city,  and  which,  with 
its  Gothic  churches  and  its  busy  industries  stands  to  this  day  in 
such  vivid  contrast  to  the  desolate  dik  on  the  height,  the  witness 
of  departed  military  glories,  is  an  example  of  the  numcFOOs  clan 


of  Vi/leneuves  and  Ville/ranckes  founded  by  St.  Louts  in  his  newly 
won  domains  in  the  Languedoc.  Louis's  Christian  zeal,  no 
jev™  and  'css  than  his  hatred  of  usury,  caused  him  to  deal 
Cubonioi.  with  excessive  rigour  with  the  Jews.  He  was  almost 
as  intolerant  of  ihe  Lombard  and  Cahorsin  usurers,  who  had 
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now  begun  lo  rival  with  the  Israelites  in  finance.  One  of  [he 
le&st  pleasing  tides  of  the  saint's  cliatacter  was  his  cruel 
•cTerity  to  blasphemers,  hereiiis,  and  unbelievets.  The  same 
zeal  led  St  Louis  twice  to  abandon  France  while  he  went  on 
crusade.  [Set  cha.pleT  xix.]  But  neither  his  long  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  nor  his  di-atli  at  Tunis  destroyed  the  effect 
of  his  work  for  his  kingdom.  Queen  Blanche  resumed  her 
vigorous  rule  of  France  as  regent  during  I^uis's  absence 
from  IZ48  to  her  death  in  125^,  the  year  before  his  return. 
The  chief  trouble  Blanche  had  was  with  the  strange  popular 
gathering  of  the  Paslourenux,  which,  assembled  xbs 
tmder  the  pretext  that  shepherds  and  workmen  P"ioBf«o«. 
were  to  supply  the  remissness  of  lords  and  knights  and 
rescue  St-  Louis  from  the  Egyptians,  soon  bet:amc  a  wild 
camiva)  of  brigandage,  which  tlie  regent  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  suppressing  (nsO-  '"  "7©  Philip  ihe  Hold, 
the  saint's  dull,  but  piims,  docile,  hard- fighting,  and  well- 
meaning  ton,  succeeded  as  easily  in  the  camp  at  Tunis  as 
he  could  hare  done  in  I'aris  itself.  The  work  of  St.  I.ouis 
««■  quietly  and  unoitebtaliously  continued  during  the  first 
years  of  Philip  iii.'t  reign.  In  his  later  years  ihe  baleful 
influence  of  c:barleB  of  Anjou  turned  the  heir  of  Kt.  Ix>uU 
lo  a  mure  active  and  greedy  policy  that  pre[>ared  the  way  for 
the  exuaofdinary  success  of  Philip  the  Fair,  whose  triumphant 
reign  marita  the  end  of  die  process  thst  had  begun  with  the 
early  Capctians. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  FKIARS' 

Tbe  Iftgimi,  the  Saetrdtlium.  and  Ihe  SlHditim—Tba  BeginniDg«  of  the 
Univeisitiet — Tbeir  Organiulion  and  their  Spirit — Their  RdMiou  to  Ihe 
Chtirch — T^e  Inlroduclion  of  Arinotle — Inlellectual  and  Popular  Here^ 
— Si.  Francis  and  Ibe  Miooritei— St.  Dominic  and  the  Order  of  ft^ufaoi 
— Olher  Mendicant  Orden~Tbe  Work  ol  the  Mendicants — VituUtt 
and  Pastoral  Care— The  Religious  Revival — The  Mendicant*  and  the 
Univrrsilies— The  Triumph  of  the  Mendicants— Th«  Great  Sebobnia 
of  Ihe  Tbirleenlb  Century  and  the  Reaulls  of  their  Influence. 

From  the  unorRanised  scliools  of  the  twelfth  century  pro- 
ceeded the  corporate  universities  of  the  thirteenth  centui;. 

The  same  age  that  witnessed  the  culmination  of  i 
Sacerdotium,   the  idea  of  the  '  regnum '  under  Barbarossa  and 
■"^  Heniy  vi,  and  the  triumph  of  the  'sacerdotiiica'  ' 

under  Innocent  in.,  saw  the  establishment  of  the  i 
'studium'  as  a  new  bond  of  unity  and  authority,  worthy  to 
be  set  up  side  by  side  with  the  Empire  and  the   Papacj 
themselves.     The  strong  instinct  for  association  that  about 
the  same  period  led  to  the  organisation  of  the   Lombard 

>  Denifle's  Umversitaltn  dts  Millilalltrs  (vol.  i.),  and  Rashdall's  Uid- 
vtrsitiet  of  Europe  in  tht  Middle  Ages  supply  fiiU  informatioD  as  to  the 
otganisalion  and  studies  of  the  univetsilies.  Haui^u's  De  la  fkUos^iat 
icialaiiique  {i  vols. )  summarises  clearly  the  activity  and  leaching  of  tlit 
schoolmen.  For  the  Franciscans,  Hase's  Fram  venAsHsiaAA  Sabalier'i 
brillianl  Saint  Francois  d'Assisi,  and  MUllei's  AnfdHge  dti  MineriSOr 
orditts  and  der  BunhntilerjchafltH.  Rrewer'i  Momimetira  FramriicaM 
and  Little's  Grty  Friars  at  Oxford  illustrate  (hdr  activity  in  EnglaniL 
For  the  Dominicans,  Lacordaire's  Vie  de  Saint  Deminique,  Caio't  Said 
Dominique  tt  Its  Domtnieains,  and  Lecoy  de  la  Marche's  La  Ckain 
fraitfaiie  au  meyen  dgr.  For  the  heietics  and  their  represtioD,  betidci 
Lea's  Hiitory  ef  tht  Inquiiilien,  J.  Havel's  L'tUrliie  it  le  trot  i/nUti 
au  moyen  Age.  The  extracts  &ot&  original  aulhoritiei  in  GieMlei.ud 
Mbller's  careful  summaiy,  remain  very  useful. 
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I.capue  and  the  French  Communes,  that  united  England  under 
ihc  Anfcvins  and  South  Italy  under  Frederick  11.,  that  set 
up  merchuil  guilds  in  every  urban  centie  and  gave  fresh 
life  to  both  the  old  and  ibe  new  ecclesiastical  societies, 
brought  about  the  organisation  of  the  roasters  and  srholan 
into  the  univt^rsities  which  still  retnainas  the  most  abiding 
product  of  ibe  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages  Just  as  the 
institution  nf  knighthond  had  set  up  a  new  cnsmopolitan 
principle  of  union  that  bound  together  men  of  dilTcrent 
lands,  wealth,  and  social  station,  in  a  common  brotherhood  of 
arms,  so  did  the  establishment  of  the  corporations  of  doctors 
and  scholars  unite  the  subtlest  brains  of  rlivcrse  countries  and 
ranks  in  a  common  professional  and  social  life. 

The  earliest  universities  wert,  like  Paris,  associations  of 
teachers,  or,  like  Bologna,  clubs  of  foreign  students.  They 
had  no  founders,  and  based  their  rights  on  no  ThituiitM 
charters  of  king  or  pope,  but  grew  up  gradually  ■wivw.uie*. 
UklUttural  outcome  of  the  wide  spread  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits that  bad  followed  upon  the  twelfth-century  Renascence. 
Tbe  acciitent  of  the  abiding  presence  of  a  series  of  great 
teschera  had  made  Paris  the  centre  of  theological  and  philo- 
■opfaical  study  no'th  of  the  Alps,  and  had  given  the  schoola  of 
Bologna  a  prestige  that  attracted  to  them  students  pari*  bihI 
of  the  civil  and  canon  laws  from  every  country  in  BoI»«". 
Europe  It  was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  the  accidental 
and  spasmodic  character  of  the  earlier  schools  should  give 
way  10  systematic  organisation.  The  numerous  teachers  of 
arts  and  theology  at  Paris  gradually  bcrame  a  definite  college 
or  gui!d  of  doctors  and  masters,  with  |>ower  to  admit  and 
to  exclude  new  members  of  their  profession,  and  with  an 
increasingly  strong  corporate  spirit  and  tradition.  Before 
the  death  of  lyouis  vii.  a  univctsity,  that  is  to  say  a  corpora- 
ti»>n,  of  mosicrs,  had  replaced  the  individu^il  schools  of  the  age 
of  Abelard.  Before  the  century  was  out  Philip  Augustus  had 
given  the  infant  univrr«ity  its  earliest  privilrges  of  exemption 
frmn  the  ordinary  municipal  organisation.     Hcfure  the  middle 
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of  the  thineenth  century,  the  Faculties  had  been  organised, 
the  Four  Nations  and  the  Kectorate  set  up,  the  authority 
of  the  Episcopal  Chancellor  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
universal  acceptation  of  the  teaching  rights  of  the  masten 
secured.  Kings  and  popes  vied  with  each  other  in  shower- 
ing privileges  on  a  society  that  controlled  with  such  absolute 
authority  educated  public  opinion.  Moreover,  the  simple 
expedient  of  suspension  of  lectures  or  of  secession  wrong  bj 
force  the  privileges  not  to  be  obtained  bjr  favour,  while  a  more 
permanent  result  of  these  academic  secessions  was  the  creation 
of  other  universities,  whose  rivalry  wholesomely  stimulated 
the  energies  of  the  teachers  of  the  ancient  centre.  Bologtu 
did  for  Italy  almost  all  that  Paris  did  for  the  North,  though 
the  difference  of  the  circumstances  of  a  free  municipalit; 
and  those  of  a  great  capital  of  a  national  state  affected  both 
the  organisation  of  the  institution  and  the  character  of  the 
studies.  Not  the  teaching  masters  but  the  well-to-do  and 
mature  students  themselves  formed  the  corporations  that 
were  the  earliest  form  of  the  university  of  Bologna.  The 
Thomuiti-  supreme  importance  of  legal  studies  was  the 
pKotiDnof  outcome  of  the  social,  political,  and  intellectul 
uDlvenitica.  condition  of  Italy.  The  constant  secessions  thit 
set  up  flourishing  schools  at  Padua  and  Pisa,  and  covered 
Italy  with  smaller  universities,  were  helped  by  the  centrifugal 
tendency  that  had  already  become  a  marked  feature  of  Italian 
politics.  Yet  no  mediaeval  university  was  in  any  sense  i 
purely  national  institution.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Latinised, 
cosmopolitan,  clerkly  culture  that  made  the  wandering  scholar 
as  much  al  home  in  a  distant  city  of  a  foreign  land  as  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town.  The  Studium,  like  the  Regnum 
and  the  Sacerdotium,  belonged  to  the  old  cosmopolitan  Roman 
order  that  knew  nothing  of  the  modern  ideas  of  national  life 
and  local  states.  Yet  no  local  state  that  aspired  to  civilised 
life  could  disjiense  with  a  'studium  generale'  or  university. 
The  great  position  of  Angevin  England  maiie  the  English 
school  at  Oxford  the  chief  northern  rival  of  Paris,  from  whick 
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perhaps  il  «as  Ihe  roost  important  secession.  Thirtcenih- 
ccniury  Spain  celebrated  its  deiivcwncc  from  the  Moor  and 
its  entrance  into  the  Chiistian  commonwealth  by  the  setting 
up  of  new  learned  cot | 'orations,  li  was  a  sign  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Germany  from  her  ancient  predominance  ihat  she  had 
no  university  till  Ion;;  after  our  period  was  over.  So  great  were 
Ihc  benefits  of  an  orj^anised  general  school  that  kings  and  . 
popes  began  to  institute,  ilelibcrately,  imitations  of  what  had 
earlier  grown  up  spontaneously.  Gregory  ix.  csiahlishcd 
the  first  university  of  papal  foundation  ai  Toulouse,  and 
Frederick  11.  the  first  university  of  royal  foundation  at  N.ijiles. 
Alfonso  viit.  of  Castile  not  only  conquered  at  Las  Navas 
de  Tolo«a,  but  strove,  though  to  tittle  purp<isc,  to  found  the 
first  Sjianish  univi-isiiy  at  Pakncia. 

From  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  eager  students  of  every 
rank  and  condition,  from  highest  10  lowt-st,  from  wealthiest  to 
poorest,  flocked  10  the  universities  of  repute.  If  j,^  .p,,,, 
many  were  chiefly  eager  for  a  career  and  profcs-  «<*»•  op- 
tional advancement,  there  were  not  wanting  a  few 
touched  with  a  higher  spirit.  The  free  life,  the  democratic 
equality  of  the  teachers,  the  unrestrained  licence  of  the  taught, 
if  leading  to  constant  disonleis,  brought  about  a  spirit  of 
independence  within  the  academic  band  »uch  as  Europe  had 
not  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  Ihe  Roman  Km}iiie.  This  was 
the  more  important  since  the  universitit-s  of  the  ihiriccmb 
century  were  no  mere  ab-ides  of  recluse  scholar^  but  cxerciscil 
a  iirofound  influence  on  every  side  of  human  aciivily.  They 
afl^ected  politi<  s  and  siatecrsfl  nearly  as  much  as  they  afl'ccted 
thought  and  leligioo.  Il  is  wiib  their  influence  on  the  State 
and  the  Chuich  Ihat  we  o'e  mainly  concerned  now. 

It  was  an  all  important  question  what  would  be  the  telaiiont 
of  the  Studium  to  the  Sacer.lotium.      Tlic  uni- 
venitiei  were  in  the  long-run  bound  to  be  either  ttw  Baiirr- 
the   fricrHls  or   the    foes  of   the    cxintitig    order,   ^•*^*'" 
which  wu  so  iniimaicly  bound  up  with  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Chunh.    At  finkt  there  seemed  to  be  liltJe  dnnger 
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of  rivalry.  The  leconciliation  of  orthodoxy  and  free  specu- 
lation, which  had  put  the  limited  but  safe  activity  of  a  Peter 
Lombard  in  the  place  of  the  antagonistic  ideas  of  a  Bernard 
or  an  Abelard,  still  continued  during  the  period  that  saw  the 
crystallisation  of  [he  European  schools  into  systematic  cw 
porations.  If  the  Civilians  upheld  a  Barbarossa,  the  Canonists 
were  equally  strenuous  in  upholding  the  universal  bishopric 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  North  of  the  Alps  every  scholar  was 
a  clerk  with  the  privileges  of  clergy,  and  the  Church  alone 
provided  both  the  materials  of  thought  and  the  worldly  caieen 
that  were  open  to  scholars.  If  the  Italian  scholars  were  com- 
monly laymen,  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  schools  was  too  avene 
to  abstract  speculation  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  formal  heresy, 
and  law  was  still,  even  in  Italy,  the  study  through  whidi 
churchmen  rose  to  greatness.  Vet  it  was  by  no  means  clear, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  the  intellectual  ferment 
which  the  universities  had  perpetuated  would  permit  the 
reconciliation  of  philosophy  with  theology,  and  of  law  wilb 
the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  tradition  of  Greek  thought 
The  iniTO-  ^^'^  ''^"  revived  before  the  twelfth  century  was 
ducUoD  of  over,  and  the  full  knowledge  of  the  ethical,  physical 
Anitotic.  g^^  metaphysical  teachings  of  Aristotle  did  not 
come  in  a  more  Christian  shape  when  it  was  filtered  through 
the  imperfect  translations  and  free  paraphrases  through  which 
Arab  nod  Atabs  and  Jews  had  kept  alive  a  perverted  yet 
jewiih  Stimulating  vetsion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  great 

Influence.  Qjgejj  philosopher.  The  glories  of  the  Arab  and 
the  Jewish  schools  of  Spain  had  already  culminated  in 
Averroes  (d.  iigS),  and  Moses  Maimonides  (^.  1304),  wboi 
they  were  made  public  to  the  l.atin  world  by  scholars  tike  the 
translators  employed  by  Archbishop  Raymond  of  Toledo,  and 
Frederick  ii.'s  prot^,  Michael  ScoL  The  increased  inter- 
course between  East  and  West,  which  resulted  in  the  Ijrtin 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  led  before  long  to  a  beKer 
acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  texts  and  to  L^tin  version 
based  upon  the  Greek  itself. 
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The  Moorish  and  Jewish  doctors  of  Spain  had  endured 
persecution  from  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  for  the  bold- 
rtesa  and  freedom  of  their  speculations.  'I'he  launcctust 
materialistic  pantheism  of  Avcrroes  was  as  famous  •"''  popui" 
aa  hia  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  and  the  intro-  "'''' 
duclion  of  the  latter  was  soon  followed  by  the  spread  of 
the  former.  The  doctrines  of  the  Averroists  stimulated 
anew  the  popular  heresiea  of  the  Cathari,  nho  were  now 
fighting  desperately  against  ortho<ioxy  in  Ijinguedoc,  and 
who  still  filled  Loml-ardy  with  enemies  of  the  Church. 
The  union  of  the  popular  wiih  the  scientific  heretics  might 
well  have  led  to  a  violent  revolulion,  especially  since  the 
changes  involved  in  the  rapid  progress  of  (he  age  threatened 
(ocial  and  economic  disturbances  ihal  imperilled  the  whole 
order  of  society.  The  ever- increasing  wealth  and  jioliticil 
power  of  the  Church  were  blighting  the  best  interests  of 
religion.  The  new  orders  of  the  twelfth  century  had  lost 
their  early  fervour,  and  proved  almost  as  susceptible  of  cor- 
ruption as  their  older  brethren.  The  dangers  of  an  earlier 
Bge  were  renewed,  and  (he  schools  that  had  long  been 
'secular'  in  the  mciliseval  sense  bade  fair  to  become  secular 
in  a  more  modern  signitication  of  the  term.  A  famous  Paris 
master,  Simon  of  Toumai,  boasted  to  those  who  had  applauded 
his  VKidicalion  of  (he  orthodox  faith  that  he  could  deinoliab  I 
it  with  equal  ease  and  plausibility.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  thirteenth  ceniury  Amalric  of  Bcna  taught  undisguised 
panlhrism  at  Paris,  and  had  a  following  of  enthusiastic  and 
outspoken  heretics,  whose  views  were  as  wild  and  rcvolu* 
denary  as  those  of  any  of  the  Albigensca.  The  false  teai-hing 
of  Amalric  was  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and 
Averroca,  and  in  lais  the  ptt[ial  legate  Coutijon  drew  up  i 
body  of  statutes  fur  the  Paris  masters  which  prohibited  th« 
study  of  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristoilc— a  pro- 
bibition  renewed  later  by  Gregory  «. — '  until  they  have 
been  examined  and  purged  from  all  heresy.'  Id  Italy,  if 
there  were  lew  tpcrubtive  theology  than  in  Paris,  there  «»t 
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more  popular  heresy,  and  more  political  opposition  to  the 
church  that  was  also  a  state.  The  dangerous  mystidsn 
of  the  abbot  Joachim  might  well  become  a  new  sotitce  of 
danger  to  the  hierarchy.  Despite  all  that  Innocent  Itl.  bad 
done  his  successors  still  saw  rhemseWes  face  to  face  with 
imminent  danger.  But  the  source  from  which  salvation  was 
to  arise  had  already  been  revealed.  From  the  obscure 
labours  of  Francis  and  Dominic  was  soon  to  come  not  only 
the  reconciliation  of  the  new  philosophy  with  the  old  ortho- 
doxy, but  a  revival  of  spiritual  religion,  from  which  ascetidsm 
became  mighty  to  do  good  works,  and  in  which  die  Cburdi 
of  the  Middle  Ages  attained  its  loiliest  and  purest  ideals. 

In  ii8a  was  born  at  Assisi  John  fiemardone,  more  often 
known  by  the  nickname  Francis,  that  is  the  Frenchman,  which 
was  given  him  by  his  father,  a  wandering  cloth  merchant, 
3t  Fnnci*  "''"'  ^^'^  travelled  much  in  France  and  loved  its 
DfAiiimi,  people.  The  father  was  well-to-do,  and  ambitious 
"*"■"*■  that  his  gifted  and  attractive  son  should  play  a 
great  part  in  the  world.  But  an  overmastering  religious 
enthusiasm  soon  drew  Francis  from  the  revels  and  sports  o( 
the  wealthy  youlh  of  Perugia,  He  renounced  friends,  fortune, 
kinsfolk,  and  declared  that  he  had  wedded  the  L^dy  Poverty, 
the  fairest,  richest,  and  purest  of  brides.  His  glowing  imagina- 
tion and  earnest  spiritual  longings  saw  all  things  through  the 
medium  of  a  divine  and  ecstatic  love.  His  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  his  loving  care  for  the 
despised  and  neglected  lepers,  his  holiness,  pureness,  and 
goodness  soon  attracted  round  him  a  little  band  of  followers. 
One  day  he  took  them  into  a  church,  opened  the  gospels  on 
the  altar  and  read  them  the  words  in  which  Christ  bade  His 
BcFianinn  disciples  sell  all  that  they  have  and  give  to  the 
of  the  Ordo  poor,  and  take  no  care  of  stalT  nor  scrip,  nor  gold 
Minorum.  ^^  silver,  nor  bread  nor  clothes,  but  leave  all  and 
follow  Him.  In  these  words,  he  told  his  followers,  lay  all 
their  life  and  rule.  His  one  endeavour  now  became  the  literal 
imitation  Qf  Christ's  life  on  earth.     The  doings  of  Francis 
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ind  hts  penitenU  excited  Iivel7  opposition  as  well  as  un- 
botfiKled  admiration.  Bui  in  1110  Francis  and  eleven  com- 
pwiions  (ravelled  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  Innocent  in., 
•Utngct  though  he  was  to  their  spirit,  received  them  kindly 
and  pcimiitcd  them  to  continue  to  uphold  iheir  simple  rule 
of  absolute  poverty  and  devotion  to  good  works.  The 
brotherhood  grew  in  numbers,  and  soon  spread  beyond  the 
limita  of  Assisi  and  central  Italy.  Francis  himself  went  on 
missions  to  the  heathen,  and  pleaded  for  Christianity  liefore 
the  Sultan  of  E^ypt  Francis  called  himself  and  followers 
the  Poor  Men  of  Assisi,  or  the  Order  of  Lesser  Brethren 
(Ordo  Minoram) ;  but  the  rope  girt  gtey  frock  that  they  wore 
caused  the  people  to  call  ihcm  ihc  Grey  Friars,  while  the 
prestige  of  the  founder  frequently  gave  ihcm  the  name  of 
PnuiciicanR.  For  years  the  Iraternity  in  no  wise  departed 
from  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  simple  myalicism  of 
Francis,  his  frank  joyousness  and  cheerfulness,  despite  his 
constant  perils  and  rigid  asceticism,  his  strangle  and  forcible 
preacbint;,  and  his  utter  indifference  to  all  worldly  [wwer  and 
influence,  won  an  absolute  mastery  over  men's  hearts.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  learning:  lie  was  a  simple  deacon,  who 
never  aspired  to  the  priesthood  ■  he  was  no  organiser,  and 
had  an  absoiuic  horror  of  the  poliiical  forces  iliai  kept  the 
Church  so  abwibei)  in  worldly  cares.  The  grow-  tu*  Rai««f 
i"g  support  of  greni  churchmen,  the  powerful  "»>■ 
favour  of  the  sealous  Cardinal  Ugolino,  the  future  Gregory  ix., 
the  establishment  of  a  fixed  rule  for  the  order  by  Honorius  111. 
in  11S3,  were  evidence  of  the  tpreid  of  the  founder's  ideaa. 
Yet  they  gave  Fiands  as  much  anxiety  as  satisfaciion.  They 
involved  the  danger  lest  the  simple  gospel  of  tovt  should  be 
overshadowed  by  formalism  and  officiatism,  test 
the  doctrirjc  of  atisolule  poverty  should  be  inter-  ^^Jw^."* 
preted  so  as  to  become  a  snare  to  the  brethren  wiuiin  ti» 
as  it  had  been  to  the  older  onlcrs  of  monks.  o^|^'" 
The  gentle  saint  retired  to  his  favourite  cha[>cU 
and  shiinei  near  AMiat,  leaving  to  the  enerseilc  and  sticnnuus 
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Eliaa  of  Cortona  the  uncongenial  hut  necesaaiy  task  of 
organising  the  new  society.  Francis  died  in  1336,  full  of 
trouble  as  to  the  future,  and  solemnly  warning  the  brethrei 
to  add  no  glosses  or  am  pi  i  locations  to  the  absolute  simplicity 
of  the  rule  which  he  bad  prescribed  for  them.  Two  yeui 
later  Gregory  ix.  made  him  a  saint,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  great  church  at  Assisi,  where  the  art  of  Giotto  was 
later  to  commemorate  his  glories.  But  the  absorption  (S 
the  Franciscan  spirit  to  the  service  of  the  hierarchy  had 
robbed  it  of  much  that  was  most  beautiful  and  character- 
istic. Later  divisions  within  the  order  long  hore  witness 
that  the  literal  doctrines  of  the  Testament  of  St.  Francis  were 
still  cherished  by  his  more  faithful  followers.  But  a  great 
world-wide  order  could  not  be  controlled  by  a  few  pious 
aspirations  and  (general  exhortations  to  poverty.  The  work 
of  Gregory  and  of  Elias  was  as  necessary  as  the  life  and 
character  of  the  founder  himself,  if  the  Franciscan  order  were 
to  maintain  the  place  which  it  had  begun  to  fill  in  the  life  trf 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Even  before  Francis  had  begun  to  preach  poverty  and  good 
works  to  the  scattered  towns  and  villages  of  central  Italy, 
St.  Domiiitc.  Dominic  de  Guzman  had  begun  his  parallel  but 
117D-1121.  yet  strangely  different  career.  The  son  of  a  mighty 
Castilian  house,  a  man  of  learning,  zeal,  and  fiery  orthodoxy, 
Dominic  had  become  a  regular  canon  of  the  cathedral  chapter 
of  Osma,  near  which  town  he  was  born  in  1170.  The  Pre- 
monstratensian  ideal  of  living  like  a  monk  and  working  like  1 
clerk  was  never  more  fully  realised  than  by  this  young 
Spanish  canon.  Called  almost  by  accident  to  Languedoc,  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  winning  over  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  heretics  to  orthodoxy.  Protected  by  the  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  he  settled  down  in  a  house  in  that  city,  where  he 
soon  gathered  around  himself  a  band  of  like-minded  followers. 
He  remained  there  during  all  the  storms  of  the  Albigensian 
wars,  and  his  little  society  flourished  so  much  that  he  sought 
to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  sixteen  companions  recognidoo 
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from  the  Pope  as  a  new  religious  order  specially  dcTolcd  to 
the  conversion  ol  heretics.     But  the  decision  of  tlie  literati 
Council  of  1115   against    the  eslablishinenl  of  new  orders 
stood  ill  iheir  way,  and  Innocent  III.,  though  sympathetic, 
was  contented  to  recommend  tbcm  to  affiliate   themselves 
to   one  of    the    recognised    regular    fraternities. 
Ol  these,  Dominic's  own  '  rule  of  St.  Austin '  best  idi  Bnthcn 
cx|)ressed  his  ideals,  and  in   iJi6  Honorius  iti.   "'Touiouk. 
confirmed  theadoption  by  the '  Preaching  Brothers 
of  St.  Romanus  of  Toulouse '  of  a  modification  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  rule.    The  first  four  years  of  the  young  brother- 
hood were  full  of  success.     AfRliaied  communities  sprang  up 
in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  northern  France,  where  the  funous 
convent  of  the  Jacobins  was  set  up  at  Paris  011  the  south  of  tba  \ 
Seine,  bard  by  the  Orleans  gate.     In  Rome  Dominic  found  a  1 
warm  welcome  and  an  establishment  within  the  papal  palace, 
alon;;  with  the  pastoral  care  of  the  numerous  courtiers  and 
domcfilica  of  the  iiontilT.    Cardinal  Ugolino  was  as  zealous  for 
Dominic  as  for  the  Poor  Man  of  Assisi,  and  was  perhaps  the 
means  through  which  the  Spanish  canon  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  St.  Francis.    The  result  of  this  intercourse 
was  that  Dominic  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  bolineu 
and  beauty  of  the  Franciscan  cult  of  poverty,  and  resolved 
that  hit  order  alvi  should  tread  in  the  footsteps  uf  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  after  the  method  set  forth  by  the  ^heOntar 
Franciscans.     In   tiao  the  Order  of  Preachers,   atPnaihen 
as  it  was  now  called,  took  its  final  form  by  adopt-  ^'Ji^^, 
ing  the  doctrine  of  absolute  corporate  poverty  as  okim, 
well  aa  the  life  of  mendicancy  which  had  become   "**' 
usual  with  the  Frandscani.     Duminic  then  went  to  Bologna, 
to  aeek   from   the  doctors  there  new  support  against  the 
bcrclio.     In  iiii   he  died,  and  was  buried  at  the  house  of 
tus  order  in  that  city.    In  1134  Gicgory  raised  him  to  the 
list  of  uints.     Long  before  this  his  followers  were  spread  all 
over  Europe,  rivalling  in  leal  and  energy  the  Ftancisouu 
themselves.      The  Preaching  Friars  were  called  1 
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from  their  founder,  while  their  plain  but  efiective  garb  of  ■ 
short  hiack  cape,  over  %  long  white  frock,  led  to  their  popuUi 
name  of  the  Black  Friars. 

The  ideals  of  Francis  and  Dominic  were  widely  different, 
but  the  methods  they  adopted  to  secure  them  were  almost 
The  If  eodi-  identical.  The  man  of  inspiration  and  love  had 
cant  Ideal,  ^^q  oyer  the  man  of  authority  and  order  to  his 
ideal  of  absolute  poverty ;  and  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
alike  agreed  so  to  interpret  the  monastic  vow  of  poverty  that 
corporate  as  well  as  individual  possessions  were  utterly 
renounced.  The  early  Franciscans  had  neither  houses  nor 
churches.  The  Dominicans,  faithful  to  their  Augustiniao  tradi- 
tions, did  not  push  the  principles  of  St  Francis  so  far  as  this, 
but  contented  themselves  wiih  ordaining  that  the  houses  of 
the  order  should  be  simple,  modest,  and  of  lowly  dimensions, 
and  that  all  ornaments  should  be  reserved  for  their  churches. 
Gradually,  as  the  spirit  of  Elias  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of 
Francis,  the  Minorites  also  bad  houses  and  churches  of  their 
own,  and  with  the  establishment  of  a  systematic  conventual 
life,  the  isolated  brother,  working  with  his  hands  for  his  bread, 
or  depending,  in  his  pious  wanderings,  on  passing  charity, 
was  replaced  by  an  ordered  band  of  Mendicant  Friars,  members 
of  a  world-wide  order,  controlled  by  an  almost  military  dis- 
cipline that  found  its  expression  in  the  autocracy  of  the 
General  of  the  order,  and  in  the  annual  assembling  of  a 
General  Chapter,  such  as  the  Lateran  Council  had  imposed  on 
all  conditions  of  religious.  Thus  the  Mendicants  pushed 
to  further  results  the  great  principles  of  monastic  reformation 
which  had  already  been  worked  out  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  world-wide  organisation  and  simpliciiy  of  life  came  from 
the  Cistercians,  and  the  vindication  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  as  against  the  excesses  of  the  ccenobitic  ideal 
had  belonged  to  the  Carthusians.  1'he  combination  of  the 
'religious'  life  and  the  work  of  the  ministry  characterised 
tlie  Regular  Canons.  Bui  the  doctnne  of  absolute  Poverty 
was  all  their  own,  and  calculated  to  save  ihcni  from  the 
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dangers  bcrore  which  the  new  orders  had  succumbed.  The 
mysticism  and  love  of  the  poor  which  had  chaiacterised 
Francis  left  an  enduring  impression  on  his  followers.  No 
less  strong  was  the  spirit  of  reasoned  orthodoxy  and  the  Kcal 
for  popular  preaching  against  heresy  which  adhered  to  the 
Order  of  Preachers  long  after  its  founder  had  giassed  away. 
Francis  aimed  at  the  heart,  while  Dominic  appealed  to  the 
intellect,  but  the  work  of  both  communities  was  social  and 
evangelistic,  and  even  when  they  most  differed  in  s|iirit  they 
constantly  overlapped  each  other  in  their  labours.  Their 
convents  were  soon  established  in  every  part  of  Christendom, 
and  exercised  the  profoundest  influence  on  every  section  of 
the  community. 

So  striking  was  the  attraction  of  the  Mendicant  ideal  that 
many  other  attempts  were  made,  besides  those  of  Francis 
and  Dominic,  to  embody  its  principles.     Even  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  foot  Man  of  Aasisi,  his  influence  had  gone  beyond 
his  own  immediate  band  of  followers.      So  far  back  as  lais 
the  spirit  of  Francis  had  driven  Clara   Scifl,  a  q^^^ 
knight's  daughter  in   Assisi,  to  settle  down   by  Mtodicut 
the  little  chapel  of  St   Damian  wiili  a  band  of  °'*"*- 
foUoweiXt  ple<Iged  to  a  poverty  as  absolute  and  a  self-renun- 
ciation as  complete  as  that  of  the  Minorites  themselves.     If 
Cardinal  Ugolino  for  a  time  imiiosed  on  these  ^^  ^^^^ 
'  poor  ladies '  a  rigid  form  of  the  rule  of  Benedictine  sod  th* 
nuns,  the  earnest  wish  of  Francis  himself  procured  ^'•""•»- 
from  Honorius  ill.,  in  1114,  the  approval  of  a  plan  of  life  by 
which  the  community  was  to  adopt  the  principle  of  abaoluic 
poverty  (save  in  respect  to  cloister  and  garden),  depend  for 
Stt(^>ort  upon  freewill  offerings,  and  promise  special  obedience  1 
to  the  Pope,  brother  Knincis,  and  their  successors.     Tlw  1 
'Oaresses'  or  '  Poor  Clares'  soon  became  numerous  and  did 
for  the  religious  life  of  women  what  SL  Francis  did  for  re- 
gular communities  ol  men.     A  more  swc^ing  innovation  was 
the  esublishmciit  by  St.  Fra»<-is  himself  of  lay  brotherhoods 
of  pemtents,  afliliaicd  lo  the   Mendicant  orders,  and  living 
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ordered  and  religious  lives,  yet  untrammelled  by  vows  ind, 
^,  unlike  the  fVMivm' of  earlier  reforms,  contiauingiD 

TcRiuiM.      the  exercise  of  their  worldly  ^professions.    In  1130 
Gregory  IX.  formally  founded  these  commtinities  as  'brethren 
of  the  third  order  of  St  Frands.'     Similar  societies  of  '  Terti- 
aries '  were  also  affiliated  to  the  Dominicans.    By  their  meam    I 
the  Mendicant  ideal  was  still  further  spread,  and  the  great    1 
framework  of  affiliated  societies  established  which  so  closelj 
connected  the  new  orders  with  the  religious  life  of  the  tim^    | 
and  hroke  down  the  ancient  breach  between  '  religion '  and    . 
xbt  ^^  '  world.'     Moreover,  after  the  triumph  of  the 

OmHlltH.  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  other  Mendicant  | 
Orders  were  set  up,  and  some  older  brotherhoods  brought  into 
the  Mendicant  fold.  Among  the  latter  were  the  communities 
of  hermits  on  Mount  Carmel,  which  in  1119  were  constituted 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  as  the  Hermit  Friars  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and  received  from  Innocent  iv,  the  stamp  of  a  Mendi- 
cant order.  The  white  garb  of  the  Carmelites  gave  them 
the  popular  name  of  the  White  Friars.  In  1350  Alexander  iv, 
TbeAiutin  Created  the  Austin  Friars  out  of  several  societies 
FHii*.  of  Italian    hermits,  to  whom   he   prescribed  a 

common  rule  and  the  Mendicant  ideal.  Carmelites  and 
Austin  Friars  took  up  a  strong  position  all  over  Europe, 
almost  vying  with  Minorites  and  Preachers,  and  constituting 
with  them  the  Four  Orders  of  Friars,  Other  meodicint 
societies,  such  as  that  of  the  Friars  of  the  Sack,  were  also 
set  up,  but  in  1374  the  second  Council  of  Lyons  abolished 
The  ^1  but  the  four  recognised  orders  and  forbade 

Servite*.  [he  formation  of  new  ones.  Nevertheless,  the 
Scrvite  Friars,  an  offshoot  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  received 
a  separate  establishment  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  Mendicants  of  the  ihirieenth  century  worked  out  to 
The  Work  the  fullest  result  the  ideal  of  St.  Augustine  of  com 
of  the  bining  the  life  of  a  monk  with  the  work  of  a  clerk, 

Mendicaoti.  ^^^  ^^^^  stand  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
older  contemplative  orders,  who  sought  seclusion  from  the 
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world  ami  esthewed  even  the  care  of  souls  as  a  worldly 
occupalioii.  If,  despite  this  self-imposed  limitation,  the  earlier 
ordcrahad  been  enabled  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  times  of  their  foundatiua  and  early  fervour,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  more  complete  and  permanent  was  the  in- 
fluence of  bodies  of  self-devoted  men  pledged  to  redeem  theit 
own  souls  by  working  out  the  salvatiun  of  others.  Through 
their  labours  the  ascetic  and  hierarchic  ideals  of  the  Church 
penetraied,  as  they  had  never  penetrated  before,  into  every 
rank  and  every  region  of  the  Christian  coi  11  mon wealth. 
Popular  preaching  assumed  a  new  importance  now  that 
■pecialists  trained  to  devote  their  lives  to  pulpit 
oratory  supplemeiiied  the  rude  and  occasional 
efforts  of  the  ill-cducatcd  [)arish  priests,  and  the  still  more 
occasional  appearances  of  the  dignilied  clergy  as  teachers  of 
the  people.  Preaching  was  naturally  the  first  care  of  the 
followers  of  Dominic,  whose  official  n.-ime  was  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  and  among  whose  doctors  ooe  at  least  inaiiii;iined 
that  preaching  was  more  important  for  the  people  than  the 
Ua»  itself.  But,  even  from  the  hrginnin^,  the  Minorites 
were  almost  as  much  devoted  to  this  work  as  g^y„, 
the  Black  Friars  themselves.  While  Dominican  twiwHo 
prcaihing  tended  to  be  grave,  learned,  and  ^"'***" 
aigumcntative.  the  Grey  Friars  rather  aff^i:ctcd  ) 
the  simple,  straightforward,  emotional  methods 
of  address,  through  which  St  Francis  himself  hail  gone 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  These  qualities  were 
strongly  illustrated  by  the  career  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
(d.  1331),  a  native  of  lislion  and  an  Auitin  canon,  wbo^ 
like  Si.  Dominic,  preached  with  great  effect  in  Languedoc, 
and,  attaching  himtctf  to  St.  Francis  aod  Poverty,  berarae  the 
moat  popular  of  the  early  Minorite  oralora,  and  died  in 
■  i]i  at  Padua,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  unique  reputation  Tor 
bu  eloquence  and  miraculous  powers.  'l~he  best  side  of  the 
McodicaDt  gospel  was  impressed  on  Geriuany  and  the  Eaat 
by  the  wonderful  preaching  of  another  Minorite,  Benhold  of 
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Ratisbon  {d.  1372),  whose  still  surviving  Geraian  sennoiu 
ue  striking  illustrations  of  the  depth  and  force  of  the  ne* 
teaching.  Nor  did  the  Order  of  Preachers  n^lect  the  more 
popular  side  of  its  special  wotk.  Its  greatest  intellect,  St 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  was  not  onl)'  the  famous  doctor  of  the 
schools  but  a  practical  preacher  to  the  people  in  the  Italian 
Reii[ioiu  vernacular.  Not  less  effective  and  more  per 
voeay.  faianent  than  their  sermons  was  the  religious  poetij 
inspired  by  the  Mendicants,  and  especially  by  the  Frandscans, 
both  in  the  vulgar  tongues  and  in  Latin.  St.  Francis'  own 
famous  Song  of  the  Sun  struck  a  chord  that  was  re-echoed  in 
the  hearts  of  his  followers.  To  his  biographer,  Thomas  of 
Celano,  is  commonly  ascribed  the  most  majestic  of  mediseval 
Latin  hymns,  the  Dies  Ira,  The  pathetic  Staiat  Mater 
Dolorosa  is,  with  less  ceruinty,  attributed  to  Jacopone  da 
Todi,  a  Grey  Friar  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  whose 
vernacular  poems  express  not  only  the  mystic  piety  of  St. 
Francis  but  the  fierce  glow  of  indignation  of  the  Fraticelii 
against  the  worldliness  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  pastoral  work  of  the  Mendicants  among  the  people 
was  the  chief  means  by  which  they  established  that  profound 
paitoni       ^<>1<^  c^^^r  t^c  mind  of  Europe  that,  despite  many 
=■«■  corruptions,  they  retained  until  the  Reformation. 

The  parish  clergy  were  ignorant  and  lax,  and  tended  in  too 
many  cases  to  limit  themselves  to  the  perfunctory  discharge 
of  the  routine  duties  of  their  office.  A  new  state  of  things 
began  when  the  zeal  of  Gregory  ix.  assured  for  both  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans  the  right  to  preach  and  hear  confes- 
sions over  all  Christendom.  Despite  the  natural  but  violent 
opposition  which  both  the  seculars  and  the  older  orders 
offered  to  their  pushing  rivals,  the  Friars  soon  won  by  thMT 
devotion,  their  skill,  and  their  sympathy  a  unique  place 
among  the  religious  teachers  of  Europe.  They  chose  as  their 
favourite  abodes  the  noisome  suburbs  where  the  poorest  were 
huddled  together  outside  the  bounds  of  municipal  authority 
or  care.    They  lived  among  the  sick,  the  suffering,  and  the 
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U'liera.  Poorer  than  the  poorest,  they  inspired  no  envy,  but 
shared  the  lot  of  those  among  whom  they  lived  and  worked. 
1  hey  set  no  rigid  limits  to  their  activity.  Their  care  for  the 
sick  led  thetn  to  the  study  of  medicine,  while  their  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  made  them  the  natural  spokesmen  of  the 
cause  of  popular  rights.  A  nameless  Franciscan  formulated 
the  Engli&b  baronial  policy  in  the  Song  of  Lewes.  Vet  kings 
like  St.  Louis  or  Edward  i.  chose  Friars  as  their  confesson, 
and  their  power  was  as  great  among  the  highest  as  the  lowesL 
Great  churches  grew  up  in  every  city  of  Europe  for  each  of 
the  four  orders  of  Ftiais,  and  were  thronged  by  earnest  and 
lealous  cungrega lions.  It  became  a  cherished  privilege  to 
be  allowed  burial  within  their  precincts.  The  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  Mendicants  soon  brought  dangers  in  its 
Itaio.  Their  churclies  became  more  splendid  and  adorned 
with  the  fairest  works  of  an.  Wealth  flowed  The,„,n, 
towards  them,  and  this,  though  at  first  they  held  aruiDdieam 
it  in  trust  for  the  poor,  they  soon  began  to  '"""""■ 
regard  as  nrtualty  their  own,  with  the  result  that,  pariicu- 
lariy  among  the  Franciscans,  there  was  a  contitmed  feud  as 
to  whether  the  rule  of  absolute  poverty  was  10  be  rigidly 
or  laxly  interpreted.  \J3X\%  before  the  danger  of  wcahh  had 
begun,  the  more  subtle  temi>tationB  of  power  had  exercised 
their  %wj.  Id  direct  coniradiciioa  to  the  teachings  of  SL 
Fnwcis,  Mendicants  accepted  high  places  in  the  Church, 
Knd  became  bishops,  arcbbiihops,  cardinals,  and  [>opc*. 
Flushed  with  the  pride  of  their  devotion,  they  laid  their 
bands  on  all  that  they  could  reach.  They  called  the  Dene- 
dictines  ptoud  epicurcant,  ihe  Canons  little  better  than 
Uymcn,  and  the  Cistcicians  rude  rustics.  '  None  of  the 
faithful,'  lamented  the  Itcncdictmc  Matthew  I'^rit,  'now 
believe  lliat  they  can  be  saved  unless  they  arc  under  the 
diieciion  of  the  Preachers  or  the  Minorites.'  Innocent  iv. 
•oogbt  to  withstand  their  growing  influence  by  refusing  to 
sUow  ihem  to  exercise  the  cure  of  souls  in  (lorishcs  without 
the  pcimiuiwn  of  the  parish  priest,  and  direclctj  that  tlic; 
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should  liand  over  to  the  same  auihorily  a  share  of  the  gifts 
made  to  them  by  the  faithful  who  had  bought  the  righi  a 
burial  in  the  friars'  churches.  But  on  Inoocenl'a  dealh-^ 
hastened,  as  it  was  believed,  by  the  prayers  of  the  Mend* 
cants — Alexander  iv.  reversed  his  legislation  and  left  the  nei 
orders  triumphant.  With  all  their  feverish  grasping  afta 
power,  they  used  it  with  more  sense  of  responsibihty  thil 
most  of  their  rivals.  A  real  revival  of  religion  followed  every 
where  upon  their  work,  and  was  manifested  not  only  in  foinial 
acts,  in  heaping  wealth  upon  ecclesiastics,  and  in  an  cxtensioi 
of  the  power  of  the  Church,  but  in  works  of  piety  and  justice;, 
generosity  and  mercy,  that  were  all  too  few  in  the  1 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Mendicant  Orders  were  everywhere  the  champions  of 
papal  authority,  rigid  hierarchical  pretensions,  and  uncom- 
promising orthodoxy.  Both  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  were  intrusted  with  the  admin isir*-^ 
ttMinquiii-  tion  of  the  Papa!  Inquisition  which  Gregory  ix-b 
established,  and  did  not  scruple  to  ban<l  over  I 
the  secular  arm  tlie  re1aj>sed  or  unrepentant  heretic.  But  tt 
were  not  merely  persecutors.  They  were  unwearied  in  tfad 
missions  to  the  heretic  as  well  as  in  those  to  the  heathen  1 
the  infidel,  and  it  was  now  an  easier  task  to  deal  with  popnta 
heresy,  since  it  yielded  even  more  readily  to  the  preaching  0 
the  Friars  than  to  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  The  intd 
lectual  heresies  of  the  schools,  and  the  vaguer  unresifiilnei 
that  saw  no  permanent  satisfaction  in  the  traditional  teaching^ 
were  harder  to  deal  with.  Vet  even  against  these  the  Mend 
cants  waged  a  long  contest,  which  did  not  end  until  they  hi 
wrested  scholastic  philosophy  and  the  new  Aristotle  to  BCr 
as  chief  buttresses  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Church, 

The  special  mission  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  made  i 
from  the  first  a  great  centre  of  theological  SID(^ 
St.  Dominic  settled  down   in  Bologna  b 
univcniti**.  ^^  jj^   schools,  and  his  death  and  burial  th4 
gave  the  place  an  enduring  sanctity  to  his  faithful  fol)ow< 
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In  iiai,  the  year  of  the  founder's  deaih,  the  Dominican 
Convent  of  St  James  was  established  at  Paris,  and  veVy  «>on 
made  itself  a  separate  and  exclusive  school  of  rigidly  orthodox 
theology,  without  any  great  care  being  taken  to  co-ordinate 
iu  leaching  and  system  with  those  of  the  public  regents  of 
the  university.  Doctois  of  great  reputation  attached  them- 
Mlves  to  the  order,  and  before  long  a  regular  succession  of 
friar-doclOTS,  trained  within  the  ronvent,  set  up  a  definite  type 
of  Mendicant  theological  teaching.  The  Franciscans  were 
not  slow  in  following  the  example  of  the  Preachera.  Though 
Francis  himself  had  no  learning  and  few  speculative  interests, 
hia  teaching  had  never  been  more  effective  than  among  the 
proud  doctors  of  Bo1<^a,  and  the  spirit  of  Ellas  and  Ugolino, 
no  less  than  the  necessities  of  the  time  and  the  desire  to 
rival  the  I'rcschers,  turned  even  the  earlier  followcre  of  the 
sunt  to  theological  study.  With  the  establishment  of  St. 
Anthony,  Francis'  close  friend,  at  Padua,  where  a  great 
oniversity  was  just  being  formed  by  a  secession  from  Bologna, 
the  Minorites  enter  eagerly  on  the  course  marked  out  by  St 
Dominic.  If  Francis  inspired  Dominic  with  the  worship  of 
porerty,  Dominic  supplied  the  followers  of  Francis  wiih  hii 
«al  for  iheolc^y.  VS'ithin  a  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Jacobin  convent,  four  years  before  St.  Francis'  death,  the 
English  theologian,  Alexander  of  Males,  who  was  then  teach- 
ing with  great  applause  at  I'ari',  entered  the  Minorite  fold, 
and  was  cclebiaicd  aa  the  '  first  Paris  doctor  of  the  Franciscan 
religion.'  Before  long  he  resunu  d  his  teaching,  anil  hence- 
forth the  Parisian  convent  01  the  Franciscans  was  only  second 
to  the  Dominican  doister  in  Its  intelkctual 
activity.  Within  thirty  years  the  Mendicant  ^^X!""** 
schools  of  theology  had  taken  up  so  overwhelm-  HtadicBBU 
ing  a  position  in  Paris,  and  so  ostentatiously  kept  ^  p*^ 
aloof  from  all  the  ordinary  rcgutaliuns  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  university,  that  a  vigorous  attack  was  mode  upon 
them  by  ihe  secular  nuuien.  In  1153  the  university  required 
ibe   Friars  to  take  an   oath  of  obedience  to   its   siatutcs. 
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and,  on  their  rerusal,  expelled  them  from  its  fellowship.  A 
fierce  and  long  struggle  followed,  in  which  the  chief  secolii 
champion,  William  of  Saint-Amour,  wrote  a  book  called  Tlu 
Perils  of  the  Last  Times,  which  violently  attacked  the  Mendi- 
cants and  their  ideals.  The  seculars  availed  themselves  tA 
the  notorious  splits  within  their  enemies'  ranks,  and  regarding 
the  orders  as  a  whole  as  responsible  for  the  extremer  memben 
of  one  society,  signalled  out  for  attack  as  heretical  an  'Intro- 
duction to  the  Eternal  Gospel,'  in  which  an  Italian  Fianciscan 
gave  currency  to  the  apocalyptic  ideas  of  the  abbot  Joachim. 
The  disfavour  of  Innocent  iv,  to  the  Friais  iocreased  their 
difficulties,  though  they  had  strong  supporters  in  St.  Louis 
and  his  brothers.  At  last  Alexander  iv,  cleared  the  way  for 
their  return,  and  condemned  William's  book  as  scandalous 
though  not  heretical.  Restored  to  their  chairs  in  1255,  the 
Mendicant  doctors  were  contented  to  abate  some  of  their 
extreme  pretensions.  Finally,  they  decided  to  accept  the  oath 
to  the  statutes  and  recognise  their  responsibilities  as  members 
of  the  corporation  of  masters.  Their  doctors  were  now  in  so 
commanding  a  position  that  they  had  no  longer  reason  to 
.^^^  desire  such  exceptional  privileges  as  in  the  days 

Hendiontc  of  their  weakness.  South  of  the  Alps  the  Mendi- 
victory.  ^^^j   iheologlans   acquired   what   there   was  no 

chance  of  their  ever  getting  in  the  norihem  universities,  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  teaching  of  theology.  Everywhere 
the  tone  of  the  theological  schools  was  attuned  to  their 
teaching.  Philosophy  was  made  orthodox,  and  the  most 
brilliant  and  fruitful  period  of  scholasticism  followed  when 
the  ranks  of  the  Friars  produced  the  greatest  of  the  mediaeval 
philosophers  and  theologians.  1 

Alexander  of  Hales  {d.  1145),  the  first  Frandscan  doctor 
at  Paris,  began  in  his  Summa  Theologia,  which  weighed,  said  | 
an  enemy,  as  much  as  a  horse,  the  series  of  the  | 
Mendicant  Systematic  Mendicant  scholastics,  and  was  qele-  I 
Sihoi.«iei.  brated  as  the  monarch  of  theologians  and  the  I 
irrefragable  doctor.     The  first  of  the  great  Dominicans  was    | 
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Alberlus    Magnus   (rf.    1180),  a   German,  who    as  doctor  at 
Paris,  chief  of  the  Dominican  school  at  Cologne,   Aibcnui 
Provincial  of  bis  order  in  Germany,  and  bishop   «"■»"«- 
of  Ratisbon,   exerdsed  a   profoun<l   influence  and  became 
known  as  the  URiversal  doctor.     Albert's  pupil,  I'homas  of 
Aquino  (1395-1374),  represents  the  culminating  riiomi* 
pointof  scholastic  theology.   A  son  of  an  illustrious  aqo*"**- 
Neapolitan  house,  Thomas  renounced    the  brilliant  worldly 
career  promised  by  his  influence  and  abilities,  and  entered 
a   Dominican  convent.      He  studied  under  Albert  at  Paris, 
where  be  acquired   a  unique  reputation.     Called   back  to 
Italy   by    Urban    iv.,    he   gave   a    momentary  lustre   to  the 
struggling  university  at  Naples,  which  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
restored.     He  died  in    1174,  on  his  way  to  the  Council  of 
Lyons.     Short  as  was   hts  life,   he  was  not  only  the  most 
authoritative  but  the   most  voluminous  of  the  schoolmen. 
His  Summa  Huologta  represents  the  most  complete  accom- 
modation of  Aristotelian  doctrine  with  Catholic  orthodoxy, 
and  haa  profoundly  influenced  all  later  ecclesiasiical  teaching. 
His  political  and  ethical  writings  no  less  faithfiilly  represent^ 
the  Pertpslclic  tnilition.     His  friend,  the  Italian  Franciscaa  J 
Bonaveniura  {d.  1)74),  a  pupil  of  Alexander  of  3^^,^^, 
Hales,  gave  a  ichotarly  form  to  the  mysticism 
of  the  Minorites.    Oihi-r  paths  of  learning  were  trodden  by 
writere  Mch  as  Hugh  of  Saini-Chcr,  the  chief  of  the  mediaeval 
exposiiois  of  Scripiiire,  while  the  physical  speculations  and 
the  advocacy  of  eupcrimental  methods  by  the  Knglinh  Fraii- 
ciscan,  Rogrr   Bacon  {i.   1194),  were  the  most    xsitr 
tmimitinfi  results  of  that  contact  with  r.iture  to    »•««■ 
which  ilic  pur-iuii  of  medicine  had  led  the  Minoriie  order.  J 
Hven  in  their  studies  the  distinct  individual  impression  oil 
ibe  two  rival  communities   was  preserved,   but  they  so  fir  ' 
worked  in  common  that  they  had  won  for  the  Church  the 
alwolutc  command  of  the  whole  field  of  learning.     With  the 
death  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaveniura  in  1 1 74  the  most 
fruitful  pifriod  of  their  activity  cunie  to  an  end. 
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Thus  the  Studium,  which  might  have  rivalled  the  Saca<- 
dotium,  became  its  most  strenuous  ally,  and  the  little  band  dL 
TheMnmph  i^^'^i^vAl  scholaTB,  who  had  cDongh  faith  and 
Dftha  character  to  tear  themselves  away  from  bread- 

scbooiiiiBB.     winning    studies   and  all-engrosdng    profesuom 
found  their  highest  satisfaction  in  justifying  the  ways  of  die 
Church.     Before  the  end  of  the  centuiy  the  Empire  had 
fallen  from  its  ancient  dignity,  and  within  a  generation  the 
Papacy  itself  succumbed  to  the  rough  measures  of  a  n^l 
conqueror.     But  though  the  Empire  might  decline  and  the 
Papacy  itself  wane,  the  command  which  the  Church  hid 
acquired  of  the  world  of  thought  and  learning  remained  but 
little  broken  until  the  dawn  of  the  Renascence,  and  kept  alive 
the  papal  idea  when  the  popes  were  captive  in  a  foreign  laud, 
and  when,  through  a  still  more  lamentable  decline,  rival  pontiffs 
at  Rome  and  Avignon  disputed  the  allegiance  of  Europe  and 
prostituted  their  dignity  by  the  violence  of  their  brawls.     The    , 
Studium  survived  the  Regnum,  and  sustained  with  its  authority    I 
the  declining  might  of  the  Sacerdotium,  thus  allowing  medi-   | 
aeval  ideas  to  remain  longer  in  currency,  even  when  the  political 
and  hierarchical  system  which  had  engendered  them  was  no    | 
longer  supreme  and  triumphant.     It  is  significant  that  the    > 
chief  seat  of  this  newly-won  power  of  the  mind  was  at  Paiisi 
the  one  great  national  capital  of  the  strongest  of  the  national    j 
states  chat  had   arisen  on   the  ruins  of  Feudalism  and  the 
Empire.     But  the  national  principles  of  the  king  and  hil 
knights  and  clerks  in  the  Cit£  were  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  cosmopolitan  doctors  of  the  univer- 
parim  ■nd       *i'y-    ^^^  ^oth  the  physical  forces  which  kings  can 
France.  wield  and  the  intellectual  influence  of  teachers  and 

thinkers  united  to  show  that  France  had  become  the  centre  of 
all  the  chief  European  movements.  In  her  vernacular  iiteti- 
ture,  more  strenuous,  copious,  robust  and  varied  than  that  of 
any  other  nation,  France  was  showing  how  in  due  course  1 
new  national  culture  might  supersede  the  international  uni- 
versal culture  of  thft  medisval  schools.    No  less  permanat 
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was  her  influence  on  social  ideas,  on  manners,  on  art,  on 
knightly  action  and  on  civic  life.  It  is  significant  that 
Brunetto  Latini,  the  master  of  Dante,  wrote  his  chief  work  in 
French,  because  '  the  French  tongue  is  the  most  delectable 
and  the  most  common  to  all  peoples.'  Even  in  a  land  like 
England,  at  a  time  when  the  national  sentiment  was  becoming 
strongly  anti-French,  the  French  tongue,  art,  manners  and 
ideals  became  more  profoundly  influential  than  at  the  time 
when  the  island  was  the  province  of  a  French  duke.  So 
thorough  an  Englishman  as  Matthew  Paris  called  the  French 
monarch  the  king  of  earthly  kings. ^ 

'  Rex  Francurum  qui  terrestrium  rex  regum  est  turn  propter  ejus 
ocrlestem  inunctioncni  turn  propter  tuam  potestatem  et  militiae  eminentiam. 
'^Hist,  Major ^  v.  480 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

THE  LAST  CRUSADES  AND  THE  BAST 
IK  THE  THIRTBEHTH  CEHTURY.^ 

Characteristic!  or  the  ThirtecDlh-Cenlury  Crus&dei — InDocent  in.  and  tin 
Crusadca— ThE  Children's  Cnuade— Tlie  State  of  the  Latin  Kioedoo— 
The  Fifth  Crusade— Andrew  of  Hungary— Jobn  of  Brienne  and  the  SifB 
at  Daraielta— Crusade  of  Frederick  ii.  and  the  Recovoy  of  Jansalem— 
Cmsades  of  Theobald  of  Navarre  and  Richard  of  Cotnwall— The  Cbarit- 
miuis  conquer  Jenjjalem- The  Tartar  Crisis— The  Sixth  Cmsule— St 
Louis  in  Egypt— Divisions  of  the  Latin  Kingdom— The  Mamelukes  ud 
Bibara— Fall  of  Anlioch— The  Sevenib  Crusade— Death  of  St.  Louis  u 
Tunis— Crusade  of  Edward  L— The  Fall  of  Acre  aad  the  ettd  of  ih* 
Crusades. 

The  terrible  disappointment  of  the  Fouith  Crusade  showed 
that  the  great  age  of  the  Holy  Wars  was  over.  Yet  the 
century  that  began  with  that  colossal  failure  has  a  place  of 
its  own  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  In  no  age  was  the 
need  of  new  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  more 
ofthcTbir-  constantly  discussed  or  more  commonly  recog- 
teentbcen-  nised.  Numerous  great  Crusades  were  planned; 
Hiitoryof  many  leading  kings  and  princes  took  the  Cross; 
the  Cm-  and  never  was  Europe  more  systematically  or 
"  "'  regularly  taxed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  pro- 

jected movements.     But  very  little  positive  results  flowed  from 
all  the  talk  and  preparation.     The  very  Crusaders  were  not  io 

*  Beside!  the  general  anthoiities  referred  to  in  an  earlier  cbaptet, 
special  reference  may  be  made  to  Imporiant  recent  monogra;^  tnch  as 
Rdhricht'g  £>ie  Krattmgsbtwtgtmg  im  Jakrt  1117  {Fartehtatgat  tw 
deutschen   Gesekiehte   1876),   Di$  Bclagtrutig  van   Damittta  (Kanmn*) 
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c&mest  with  their  work,  and  few  of  those  magnates  who  signed 
themselves  with  the  Cross  put  their  whole  energy  into  the 
redemption  of  their  vows.  There  were  no  longer  the  prospects 
of  rich  estates  or  principalities  to  attract  Crusaders  of  the  hoser 
Mrt.  To  most  the  Crusade  was  a  pious  aspiration,  or  at  best 
an  incidental  pilgrimage.  The  great  expeditions  never  came 
off.  St  Louis  alone  representett  the  ancient  ardour,  but  the 
most  successful  Crusader  was  the  sceptical  and  self-willed 
Frederick  11.  There  was  no  thirteenth-century  St.  Qetnard 
to  direct  the  enthusiasm  of  Christendom.  It  was  character- 
istic that  St.  Francis  went  to  Egypt  no<  to  Rght  the  Sultan 
but  to  reason  with  him,  and  that  his  disciple  Roger  Bacon 
questioned  altogether  the  utility  of  the  movement.  The 
holy  war  agt'nst  the  Moors  of  Spain  brought  results  that  no 
longer  flowed  from  the  struggle  in  Palestine.  Hermann  of 
Satn  showed  a  true  instinct  when  he  transferred  the 
opentions  of  his  order  from  Syria  to  Prussia.  Even  the 
Popes  began  to  divert  the  crusading  zeal  of  Europe  to  the 
■O-called  cnisades  against  heretics,  and  finally  also  against  the 
political  enemies  of  the  Holy  See.  Vet  to  all  earnest  minds 
of  the  century,  to  fight,  pay,  or  pray  for  Ihe  maintenance  of 
the  Latin  Fast  remained  a  ChriMian  duty,  while  a  constant 
streun  of  pilgrims  and  frequent  small  crusadini;  expeditions 
k^  alive  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  century  the  poor 
remnants  of  the  Catholic  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  ' 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  Innocent  in. 
never  lost  sight  of  the  need  of  a  more  dcvott-d  and  bcucr- 
directed  expedition  that  would  save  the  declining  innecinitii. 
fortunes  of  I^tin  Syria.  Vet  be  did  but  a  doubt-  ■<><>  it» 
ful  service  for  the  crusading  cause  when  he  forced  "'''^••■ 
princes  so  careless  as  John  of  England  and  Frederick  of  Sicily 
to  pledge  themselves  to  the  holy  work.  The  enthusiasm 
for  the  Crusades  was  dying  among  the  mighty,  but  it  still 

Itiiltrhclm  TiUfifirfwiiSrA),  >iidRiuir>aitiikoat:dwudi.'*Cnnadc 
■  dM  ArtUmt  44  fOriiml  L^in.     Jolnvlllc  U  laJ^»cll^lbU  te  ft. 
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lived  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  and  the  stuange  quoda 

ThccbU-     known  as  the  Cnisade  of  the  Children  shoved 

dRD'sCrn-  that  the  ignorant  and  disordered  zeal  that  had 

"^  '"*'    preceded  the  march  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  had 

still  its  representadres  in  the  early  thirteenth  centui7.    A 

shepherd  lad  liom  the  nris^bourhood  of  Vend&nie,  named 

Stephen,  assembled  a  crowd  of  boys,   peasanta,   woifcmen 

and  women,  who  made  their  way  to  Maiseilles,  and  prenniled 

upon  two  merchants  to  provide  them  with  a  passage  to  Syria; 

but  once  embailced  on  the  sea,  the  merchants  sold  diem  ai 

staves  in  Egypt     Another  swarm  of  German  youths  from  the 

Ixiwer  Rhine  made  their  way  to  Brindisi,  where  the  Irishes 

wisely  prevented  them  taking  ship,  though  very  few  ever 

managed  to  make  their  way  back  to  their  distant  horoes.^ 

The  useless  devotion  of  these  swarms  of  children  is  sud  to 

have  provoked  from  Innocent  iii.  the  remark,  'These  children 

shame  us.     While  we  are  asleep,  they  march  forth  joyously 

to  conquer  the  Holy  Land.'     He  had  good  reason  for  his 

bitterness.      Despite  all  his  efforts,  no  Crusade  had  been 

actually  started  at  the  moment  of  his  death.     Three  kings, 

however,   had  taken  the  Cross,  and  the  Lateran  Coundl 

fixed  June  1217  as  the  moment  of  their  departure  for  the 

East. 

The  death  of  John  and  the  calculated  delays  of  Frederick  il 

Fifth  Cm-     left  Andrew  of  Hungary  the  only  reigning  king 

U1IC.U17.    ^ho  started  in  \^\^  for  what  is  generally  called 

the  Fiflh  Crusade.     Andrew  was  a  hot-headed  and  chivalroot 

prince,  who,  abandoning  the  administration  of  his  kingdom  to 

Andrew  or   the  great   lords  who  were   breaking   down   the 

Hancary.     central  power,  sought  in  foreign  adventures  the 

career  that  was  denied  him  at  home.     Embarking  with  a 


'  The  authentidty  of  the  atoryof  the  Children's  Cnisule,  duUlenged  by 
Winkelmann,  Gischkhlc  Friidriiks  dti  Zwcilen,  is  upheld  b;  (he  grcit 
tulhority  of  Rohrieht  in  his  nrticle  on  Der  Kitidtrkrttitcng  in  the 
Hislaritche  Ztitsckiift,  vol.  36. 
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mttW  army,  mainly  German  and  Hungarian,  at  Spalato,  he 
took  ship  for  Acre,  where  he  found  the  Latin   East  in  an 
exceptional   state  of  confusion.      The    northern  principalitf 
of  Antiocb  had  been  wasting  its  resources  in  a  long  and 
devastating  war  with  the  Christian  kings  of  Armenia,  while 
famine,  pestilence,  and  earthquake  complicated  the  difficulties 
in  whtcb  a  rapid  succession  of  weak  miera  had  plunged  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.     Luckily  the  division  of 
the  dominions  of  Saladin  among  his  sons  and  Latin  Kinc 
other  kinsmen  broke  up  the  unity  of  Islam  and  ^o™.  "«■ 
saved    the   latins  from    any  real   disaster,    while 
the  constant  Sow  of  small  expediiions,  the  scanty  outcome 
of  the  great  efforts  of  Henry  vi.  and  Innocent  III.,  still  enabled 
the  lAtins  to  carry  on  the  struggle.     Henry  of  Champagne, 
whuRi  Kicliard  of  England  had  left  King  of  Jerusalem,  waa 
accidentally   slain    in    1197.      His   widow    Isabella,    ihrou^ 
whom  he  held  his  right  to  rule,  chose  a  new  husband  i 
Amalric  of  Luslgnan,  the  representalive  of  the  rival  houw  ] 
that   Richard  had   established    in    Cyprus,    who  was    now 
crowned  as  King  Amalric  11.,  and  reigned  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully until  his  death  in  1105.     His  infant  son,  who  thui 
became    Amalric    lu.,  died,   as   did    his   mother    Isabella, 
before  the  year  wu   out     Hugh,   Amalnc  it.'s  son  by  a  — 
former  wife,   now  became  King  of  Cyprtis,  while  IsslxJIa^  ] 
eldest  dauglitcr    by   Conrad    of   Montfcrrai    succeeded 
Queen   Mary   of   Jerusalem.     Both   princes  were   children, 
but  I  regent   and   husband   was  soon  found  for   Mary  by 
Philip  Augustus.     This   was  John  of  Bricnnc,  a  warrior  of 
great  experience  and   energy,  though  of  slender  rtsourcok 
He  reached  Acre  in  taio,  and  was  then  crowned  togetberi 
with  Mary.    Too  weak  to  embark  on  an  adventurous  policy,  1 
John  made  a  trace  with  the  Saracens,  and  patiendy  waited 
until   the    expected   Crusaders  ome.     But   the   arrival  of 
Andrew   did    not    aflbn)    the    hoped  -  fur    relief.      Though 
K  considerable  army  wis  collected,  and  the  Kmg  of  Armenia 
^ned    the    Weaieni    Crusaders   at    Acre,    tlie    Christians 
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were  not  able  to  force  the  Saracens  to  engage  in  batd^ 
and  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Annenia  soon  went  home 
disgusted. 

The  autumn  passage  brought  many  new  Crusadets  to  Acrc^ 
and  in  i>i8  John  of  Brienne  prevailed  upon  his  Western  allies 
johDor  to  take  ship  for  Damietta,  hoping  thus  to  attack 

tti'' Si"'  'rf  '^*  Sultan  of  E^ypt  near  the  very  centre  (rf  hii 
Dunictu,  power.  At  first  fortune  smiled  upon  their  arms. 
iiiB-mg.  Damietta  was  closely  besi^;ed,  and  a  strong  tower 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Nile  was  occupied,  though 
the  city  still  held  out  The  siege  was  carried  on  vigoroosly 
all  through  the  winter,  and  many  additional  Crusaders  joined 
the  besieging  arm^,  conspicuous  among  them  being  the  papal 
legate,  Pelagius,  who  took  the  supreme  command,  and  a  band 
of  Fnglish  warriors,  including  Pobert  Fitzwalter  and  the  Earls 
of  Winchester,  Arundel,  and  Chester.  The  Christians  suffered 
severely  from  flood,  pestilence,  and  famine,  but  at  last,  on  5th 
November  1119,  Damietta  was  taken  by  a  sudden  assault 
The  fall  of  Damietta  spread  joy  throughout  Christendom  and 
constematiori  all  over  the  Mohammedan  world.  But  the 
Christians  quarrelled  fiercely  over  the  partition  of  the  spoils, 
and  John  de  Brienne,  indignant  at  the  assumption  of  Pelagius, 
withdrew  to  Syria  Saladin's  nephew,  El-Kamil,  who  now 
became  Sultan  of  Egypt,  profited  by  their  slowness  to  build  a 
new  fortress,  Mansourah,  to  block  their  invasion  of  the  interior 
of  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  the  Christians  was  so  great 
that  the  Sultan  offered  to  yield  up  Jerusalem  itself,  if  the 
Crusaders  would  but  restore  Damietta.  But  the  I^dns 
expected  great  things  from  the  projected  Crusade  of  Frede- 
rick IL,  and  rejected  his  proposals.  At  last,  in  the  summer  of 
1221,  Pelagius  advanced  against  Cairo,  having  persuaded  John 
de  Brienne  to  come  back  to  his  assistance.  The  expedition 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  The  Egyptians  flooded  the  country, 
and  the  invaders  were  soon  prevented  either  from  advancing 
or  retreating,  and  were,  moreover,  threatened  with  starvation. 
John   de  Brienne  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to  allow  the 
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umj  to  retire  unmolested,  on  condition  of  Damiett*  being 
restored  and  a  long  truce  granted.  Thus  the  enterprise, 
from  which  bo  much  had  been  hoped,  ended  in  disastrous 
biluie,  snd  the  Ijitin  East  remained  in  a  worse  plight  than 
ever. 

John  de  Brienne  wandered  through  Europe  imploring  help 
for  his  kingdom.  By  his  marriage  of  his  daughter  lolande  to 
Frederick  11,,  he  gave  the  hesitating  Emperor  a  cniMdeof 
new  motive  for  fulfilling  his  vow ;  but  a  rupture  Frcdcricii 
soon  broke  out  between  them,  and,  though  '  '■^"•"•■ 
Frederick  claimed  the  kingdom  on  his  wife's  account,  his 
father-in-law  disappeared  from  the  history  of  Syria,  finding 
fresh  fields  for  adventure  in  commanding  the  papal  troops 
in  Apulia,  and  dying  in  1137  as  regent  of  the  L^in  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople  (see  pages  353  and  369).  At  last 
Frederick  11.  went,  as  we  have  seen,  on  his  long-deferred 
Crusade  (see  page  368).  Despite  ihe  ban  of  the  Church 
he  obtained  a  Eargc  measure  of  success,  and  the  treaty  of 
1319  restored  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians,  after  it  had  been 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  hands  of  the  InfideL  It  was 
the  last  real  triumph  of  the  Crusades. 

Frederick  bad  done  a  great  service  to  Christendom  in 
recovering  Jerusalem,  but  his  attempt  to  govern  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Syria  as  a  non-resident  sovereign  involved  the 
land  in  fresh  disasters.     The  Syrian  lords  revolted  agwnst  the 
governors  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  continued  disfavour  of  the 
Church  extended  with  disastrous  results  the  strife  of  Papacjr  I 
and  Empire  into  a  le^on  where  the  absolute  union  of  all  the  ' 
Westema  was  the  essential  condition  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Christian  cause.     Fortunately,  the  divisions  of  o.,||b(  or 
Islam  »itA  the  Syrian  monarchy  from  any  imme-  Uh  ArMUi* 
diale  danger,  espedolljr  after   El-Kamil's  death  '' 

in  1138,  when  there  was  again  a  general  scramble  for  powor  1 
among    the   numerous   Ayoul)itc   diieftains.      Moreover, 
constant  stream  of  Cnuaders  still  flowed  to  the  East,  and  J 
occasionally  regular  expeditions  were  successfully  organiseiL  J 
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Conspicuous  among  these  latter  was  the  Crusade  of  113% 
CnuwiMof  *'"'^'^  Gr^ory  IX.  had  proclaimed,  and  then 
Theobald  or  sought  to  divert,  because  of  his  renewed  quarrri 
(nn^ud  *"*''  *^*  Emperor.  Regardless  of  the  Pope's 
Richard  or  advice,  a  numerous  band  of  French  nobles,  headed 
Ji^*^'  ^y  Theobald  the  Great,  Count  of  Champagne  and 
King  of  Navaire,  and  including  Amalric  of  Mont- 
fort,  the  former  Count  of  Toulouse^  set  sail  for  Acre.  101340 
an  English  Crusade  appeared  in  Palestine,  commanded  \tj 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  future  King  of  the  Romans, 
who  was  joined  by  his  brotherJn-taw,  Amalric's  famous  brodts, 
Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  King  of  Navarre  had  been 
beaten  and  had  gone  home  di^usted  before  the  Englishmen 
had  airived,  and  Richard,  whose  name  and  the  fame  of  bii 
uncle  King  Richard  had  excited  the  liveliest  expectations, 
was  able  to  do  little  more  than  make  a  treaty  which  secured 
the  freedom  of  the  captives.  The -fierce  feuds  of  Templars 
and  Hospitallers,  and  the  renewed  quarrel  of  Pope  and 
Emperor,  further  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  English 
prince.  The  rival  attractions  of  an  alliance  either  with 
Damascus  or  Egypt  caused  violent  partisanships  among 
those  pledged  to  general  war  against  the  Infidel,  while 
Richard  was  looked  upon  with  much  suspicion  by  the  hier- 
archical party  because  he  persisted  in  r^arding  Srederick 
[1.  or  his  son  Conrad  as  lawful  King  of  Jerusalem. 

The  great  Mo[m;ol  power  was  already  disturbing  all  Asia. 
About  I330  the  Chaiismians,  a  Turkish  race  that  had  estab- 
Tha  charii-  ''shed  ilself  to  the  south  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
miaiis  and  had  finally  reduced  all  Persia  to  subjection,  were 
the  Tanarm.  overwhelmed  by  the  hosts  of  Genghiz  Khan.  The 
survivors  of  the  disaster  were  driven  into  exile,  and  forced 
to  earn  their  bread  as  the  mercenaries  of  any  Eastern  prince 
who  could  pay  for  them.  Es-Saleh  Ayoub,  El-Kamil's  eldest 
son,  the  lord  of  Damascus,  had  been  so  hard  pressed  by  hii 
Cliristian  and  Mohammedan  enemies  that  he  took  some  of 
these  fierce  hordes  into  his  service.     In  T244  tbey  suddenly 
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twooped  down  on  Jerusalem,  and  captured  it,  brutally 
murdering  aU  its  inhabiUtnts.  Christians  and  TheCbBTii- 
Mohammedans  united  against  the  sat'age  Chans-  "J)*^^"' 
mians,  and  provoked  them  to  battle  at  Gaza.  jFruMlcm. 
But  the  Saracens  fled  early  in  the  fight,  leaving  '*** 
the  Christians  to  struggle  alone  against  a  superior  enemy 
The  result  was  the  annihilation  of  the  crusading  host  and 
the  practical  end  of  the  l^atin  Kingdom,  Henceforth  the 
Christians  were  reduced,  as  after  1187,  to  a  few  sea-coast 
dties.  Rut  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  now  stirred  up  no  such 
general  ferment  throughout  Christendom  as  did  its  first 
rcconquesi  by  the  Saracens.  The  news  arrived  when 
Innocent  IV.  was  fulminating  his  final  deposition  against 
Frederick.  The  Crusade  aguinst  the  Kmperor  seemed  to  all 
followers  of  the  papal  leaching  a  more  pressing  necessity 
than  the  Crusade  against  Islam.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  Crusade  at  the  Council  of  Lyons 
could  lead  to  no  real  result  It  was  not  by  talk  only  that 
Jerusalem  could  be  restored  to  the  Cross. 

The  spirit  of  a  former  age  was  not  quite  extinct,  but  the 
only  great  prince  who  was  still  under  its  influence  was  the 
King  of  France.      St  Louis  had  long  desired  to   go  upon 
Cruaulc  and  would  gladly  have  accompanied  llie   King  of 
Navarre  ]ft   1139.     The  state  of  his  dominions  ¥ras  now  so 
satisfactory  that  he  at  last  felt  able  lo  embark    m^hcm- 
apon  the  undertaking.     After  striving  in  vain  to  un*.  n*^ 
make  the  Crusade  general  by  uniting  Pope  and  **^ 
Emperor,  he  saw  that  the  effort  would  have  to  be  made  by 
himself  alone.     In  (he  summer  of  1148  he  emiiarked  from 
Aigues  Mortes  and  took  ship  to  Cyprus,  where  during  the 
winter  a  Urge  but  almost  exclusively  French  army  of  pilgrims 
gathered  together.     Among  Hie  adventurers  was  tlie  lord  of 
Joinvillc,  who  haa  in  hb  Life  ef  St.  Louis  left  an  imperishable 
account  of  the  cxpcdilioa 

Egypt  was  still  the  chief  seat  of  Ayoub'a  power,  and,  as 
in    11 18,    it    was    thought  more  profitable  to   attack   l^gypt 
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than  Palestine  Thus  the  Sixth  Crusade  became  almost  a 
at  Louitio  repetition  of  the  Fifth.  In  the  siting  rf  ia49, 
Bfypt.  ii4»-  the  Cbristiaii  host  sailed  from  Cyprus  and  landed 
"^'  near  Damietta.     They  were  luckier   than  John 

de  Brienne  and  Felagius,  for  tbdr  amTal  threw  the  Mussulman 
garrison  into  such  okim  that  it  withdrew  in  the  nigfat,  and 
Damietta  was  occupied  without  any  difficulty.  Precious  time 
was  now  wasted  waiting  for  Alfonse  of  Poitiers,  who  at  last 
arrived  with  reinforcements.  The  army  was  also  joined  b; 
William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  a  band  OT  Engli^ 
men.  Hot  disputes  arose  as  to  the  method  of  canyii^  on  the 
campaign.  The  prudent  were  in  favour  of  a  gradual  conquest 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  advised  a  march  on  Alexandria.  But 
Robert  of  Artois  urged  a  direct  march  on  Cairo,  and  his 
opinion  prevailed.  In  November  1349  the  Crusaders  made 
their  way  inwards  through  the  Delta,  untaught  by  the  disasten 
of  thirty  years  before.  The  result  was  a  further  repetition  o( 
the  blunders  and  ill-luck  of  Pelagius.  The  vast  host  marched 
from  Damietta  and  invested  Mansourah,  but  their  progress  was 
made  excessively  slow  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  countiy, 
cut  up  by  broad  canals  and  arms  of  the  Nile.  The  fatal  rash- 
ness of  Robert  of  Artois  led  a  part  of  the  army  to  a  prem^nre 
attack,  in  which  Robert  was  slain.  Before  long  Che  beaten 
were  themselves  almost  besi^ed.  Wasted  by  heat. and  lad 
of  food,  the  Cmsaders  lost  all  heart,  and  finally  a  terrible 
epidemic  devastated  the  camp  and  completed  their  demoralisa- 
tion. Louis  at  last  ordered  a  retirement  on  Damietta, 
but  the  Saracens  threw  themselves  on  the  retreating  host 
Louis  fought  valiantly  at  the  post  of  danger  in  the  rear.  He 
was  before  long  taken  prisoner,  whereupon  the  whole  array 
laid  down  its  arms.  The  mass  of  the  captives  was  put  to  the 
sword,  but  Louis  and  the  great  lords  were  ransomed,  in 
consideration  of  an  enormous  payment  and  the  surrender  of 
Damietta.  The  King  on  his  release  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine.  He  sent  his  brothers  Alfonse  and  Charles  back  to 
France,  but  himself  abode  for  more  than  three  years  in  the 
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Holy  I  .and,  labouring  strenuously  at  restoring  the  Christian 
fortresses,  and  atoning  for  his  failure  in  Egypt  st-Lauiiln 
by  works  of  piety  and  self-sacrifice.  The  Sultan  P«i««iine. 
of  Damascus  offered  him  a  safe-conduct  to  "'"'** 
Jenisalem,  but  he  refused  to  see  the  Holy  City  since  he 
could  not  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
At  last  the  death  of  his  mother  necessitated  his  letura  to 
France  (June  1154).  He  was  the  last  Weston  king  who  led 
a  grcftl  orniy  to  the  E^t. 

In  the  years  after  the  return  of  Louis  the  Crusading  State 
maniKed  to  bold  its  own.  The  Tartars  still  pressed  un  Islam 
on  the  east,  and  it  was  no  time  for  the  Saracens  to  make  fresh 
con'^uests  when  their  very  existence  was  In  danger.  Moreover, 
cotutant  changes  in  the  Mohammedan  world  TbeSiHoi 
further  limited  its  power  of  aggression.  EaSatch  the Mamc- 
died  while  St.  Louis  was  in  Egypt,  whereupon  in  "  '" 
I JS4  ihe  Mameluke  mercenaries  finally  destroyed  the  Ayouhite 
power,  and,  inspired  by  iheir  leader  Bibars,  the  soul  of 
the  resistance  to  St  Louis,  set  up  sultans  at  their  discretion 
and  murdered  them  when  they  were  weary  of  them. 

It  was  small  praise  to  the  Franks  themselves  that  the 
Cnmding  State  still  continued.  The  fierce  factions  of  the 
lAtini  grew  worse  than  ever.  A  line  of  bailiffs  of  vicUiinidu 
the  house  of  Ibelin  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  rfth»L«iiB 
absentee  Hoh<:nstaufen,  Henry,  Conrad  and  Con-  ■"*«"•"■ 
radin.  With  the  execution  of  the  latter,  the  house  of  Hobcu- 
Blaufcn  became  extinct,  and  the  King  of  Cyprus,  Hugh  ill.  of 
Lutignan,  was  crowned  in  1 169  as  King  of  JeruMiIcm,  tliougb 
bis  title  was  contested  by  his  aunt,  Mary  of  Antiocb.  His 
ttUc  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  order,  so  that  TetnpUra 
and  Hospitallers,  Put  Ian  i  and  emi^r^nls,  Vcnetiaru  and 
Geooeae,  carried  out  their  feuds  wii))  tittle  hindrance.  Acr^ 
Iba  crusading  capital,  remained,  despite  ihe  disorder,  a  con- 
lideable  commercial  centre,  and  the  trading  rivalries  of  the 
Ilatiao  cities  were  the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources  of  disonler. 
Id  1158  a  pitched  battle  between  great  fleets  of  Vcnctiatu 
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sod  Genoese  ns  fon^  off  tbe  coast  of  Acr^  in  wliidi  the 
Genoese  were  to  sereidj  be&ten  Ifaat  diey  wa«  obliged  to 
abandm  thdr  qnaita  in  die  txfual  and  esfabliih  ttieir  beta; 

«tTyre^ 

While  this  ms  gotag  on,  die  contest  of  Sancea  uid  Tutai 
reached  its  heighL  In  1158  tfae  TaitMis  todc  Bagdad  and 
TucTarur  tx^xA  the  Dominal  CaU[rfut&  Next  year  thef 
cnu,  a^  appeared  in  Syria  and  captmed  Damascus.  Tbe 
"^  Western  Christians  hoped  that  tbe  Taitan  would 

root  oat  Islam  and  then  turn  Christians,  bat  tbe  Synan 
Flanks  knew  better.  Thou^  the  Prince  of  Andocfa  appeared 
as  a  su[^liant  in  the  Tartar  camp^  the  barbarians  soon  turned 
their  arms  against  Acre.  All  that  the  Christians  conld  hope 
for  was  from  the  dissensions  of  their  enemies.  Even  this 
did  not  avail  them  long.  In  1160  the  Saltan  Kuttiz  d 
Egypt  defeated  the  Tartars  at  Ain  TaluL  It  was  the  Eastern 
counterpart  of  the  victories  of  Coniad,  and  equally  decisive. 
The  barbarians  withdrew  to  the  East,  leaving  Islam  again 
triumphant 

Kutuz  went  back  to  Egypt,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
Mameluke  soldiers.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for  Bibars  to 
Tbe  sdiud  mount  his  throne,  and  the  former  Turkman  slave 
Bibui,  itfo.  ,m^  Mameluke  captain  soon  proved  himself  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  the  Eastern  Christians  had  seeo 
since  the  death  of  Saladin.  A  stem  but  just  niler  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  a  pious  and  ascetic  Mussulman,  he  was  willingly 
obeyed  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Levant  A  strenoous 
warrior  against  the  Christians,  he  was  also  statesman  enough 
to  seek  allies  among  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  whose 
friendship  soon  proved  as  useful  to  him  as  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers.  In  1262  Bibars  began  bis  attacks  on  the  Latin 
Kingdom.  Though  town  after  town  fell  into  his  hands,  tbe 
Franks  could  not  end  tbdr  quarrels  even  in  tbe  face  of  tbe 
enemy.  In  1367  the  Genoese  waged  war  against  Acr^  now 
wholly  given  over  to  the  commerce  of  Venice.  At  that 
very  time  Bibars,  having  already  conquered  the  Templars' 
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Hronghold  of  Sofcd,  was  devastating  the  country  about  Acre 
In  the  spring  of  I z68  he  conquered  Jatfa,  and  then,  F.uafjsSa 
turning  his  arms  northwards,  overran  the  princi-  ■■■*  Antl9c^^ 
polity  of  Antiocb.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
Antiocb  had  surrendered,  after  a  disgracefully  short  resistance. 
The  northern  crusading  state  was  thus  brought  to  an  end,  and 
once  more  Europe  was  confronted  with  the  imminenl  danger 
of  the  few  remaining  towns,  Uke  Acre  and  Tripoli,  that  still 
resisted  Biban. 

St.  Louis  again  took  the  Cross,  but  even  in  France  the 
crusading  fever  was  dying  out,  and  Jolnvilte  himself  refused 
to  accompany  the  king  on  his  second  adventure  sncnih 
against   Islam.      Other   sovereigns    promised    to  Cnii«de, 
follow  Louis's  example.    James  of  Aragon  actually  '*'* 
embarked,  but  a  tempest  shattered  his  ships,  and  he  piously 
withdrew  from  an  enterprise  of  which,  he  argued,  God  had 
shown  His  disapproval.     Edward  of  Kngland  did  not  hesitate 
to  leave  his  aged  father  to  follow  his  uncle,  the  French  king,  but 
his  following  was  small,  and  his  departtire  was  delayed.   But  the 
worst  was  that  the  host  of  St  Louis  was  no  longer  g,  ij„^ 
in  vm)'  of  pilgrims  or  enthusiasts,  but  of  highly  "■■■■)  Mkt* 
paid  mercenaries  or  of  reluctant  barons,  whom 
duty  to  the  king  alone  withdrew  from  their  homes.    Even  more 
fatal  was  the  presence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  established  in  Sicily 
since  i>66,  with  whom  Bibats  had  established  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  who  hod  striven  hard  to  divert  his  7^*  cniudt 
brotlier*!  army  from  Egypt  or  Syria  to  a  place  <ii''«rt«d  i» 
where  it  would   more  directly  play  the  game  of 
the  houM  of  Anjou.     His  craft  proved  only  too  successful 
He  persuaded  Louis  to  direct  his  forces  against  Tunis,  an 
ancient  dependency  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Sidly,  whoM 
■ultans  had  always  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  tlie  HoheiH 
■Utufen,  though  they  had  refused   it  to  their  Angevin  nip- 
planter.     Accordingly  Sl  I.ouis  disembarked  at  Tunis,  and 
took  op  his  quarters  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage.     He  had 

»d  that  the  presence  of  his  anny  would  frighten  the  en 
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were  not  able  to  force  the  Saracens  to  engi^  in  tntde, 
and  the  kings  of  Hungai;  and  Armenia  soon  vent  home 
di  justed. 

The  autumn  passage  brought  many  new  Crusaders  to  Acr^ 
and  in  laiS  John  of  Brienne  prevailed  upon  his  Western  allies 
jahn  of  to  lake  ship  for  Damietta,  hoping  thus  to  attack 

Brienne  and    (he  Sultan  of  Egypt  near  the  very  centre  of  hii 

UwBiegeof  ...     .  V!!.  -i    j  .i_    • 

Damietu,  powcT,  At  first  fortune  smiled  upon  their  anna. 
121S-1119.  Damietta  was  closely  besieged,  and  a  strong  tower 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Nile  was  occupied,  though 
the  city  still  held  out  The  siege  was  carried  on  vigorously 
all  through  the  winter,  and  many  additional  Crusaders  joined 
the  besieging  army,  conspicuous  among  them  being  the  papal 
legate,  Pelagius,  who  took  the  supreme  command,  and  a  band 
of  English  warriors,  including  Pobert  Fitzwalter  and  the  Earls 
of  Winchester,  Arundel,  and  Chester.  The  Christians  suffered 
severely  from  flood,  pestilence,  and  famine,  but  at  last,  on  sth 
November  1Z19,  Damietta  was  taken  by  a  sudden  assault 
The  fall  of  Damietta  spread  joy  throughout  Christendom  and 
consternation  all  over  the  Mohammedan  world.  But  the 
Christians  quarrelled  fiercely  over  the  partition  of  the  spoils, 
and  John  de  Brienne,  indignant  at  the  assumption  of  Pelagius, 
withdrew  to  Syria.  Saladin's  nephew,  El-Kamil,  who  now 
became  Sultan  of  Egypt,  profited  by  their  slowness  to  build  a 
new  fortress,  Mansourah,  to  block  their  invasion  of  the  interior 
of  Egypt  Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  the  Christians  was  so  great 
that  the  Sultan  offered  to  yield  up  Jerusalem  itself,  if  the 
Crusaders  would  but  restore  Damietta.  But  the  Latins 
expected  great  things  from  the  projected  Crusade  of  Frede- 
rick 11.,  and  rejected  his  proposals.  At  last,  in  the  summer  of 
112 1,  Pelagius  advanced  against  Cairo,  having  persuaded  John 
de  Brienne  to  come  back  to  his  assistance.  The  expedition 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  The  Egyptians  flooded  the  country, 
and  the  invaders  were  soon  prevented  either  from  advancing 
or  retreating,  and  were,  moreover,  threatened  with  Starvation. 
John    de    Brienne   prevailed   upon  the   Sultan  to  allow  the 
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iinny  to  rtiire  unmolested,  on  condition  of  Damietta  being 
restored  and  ■  long  truce  granted.  Thus  the  enterprise, 
from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  ended  in  disastrous 
fiulurc,  and  the  Latin  East  remained  in  a  worse  plight  than 

John  de  Brienne  wandered  through  Europe  imploring  help 
for  his  kingdom,     fiy  his  roaTiiage  of  his  daughter  lolande  to 
Frederick  ii.,  he  gave  the  hesitating  Emperor  a  cmMdeot 
new  motive  for  fulfilling  his  vow ;  bul  a  rupture  Frederick 
soon    broke    out    between    them,    and,    though       *  ''^*"* 
Frederick   claimed  the   kingdom  on  his  wife's  account,  his 
fathcr-inlaw  disappeared  from  the  history  of  Syria,  hntting 
fresh  fields  for  adventure  in  commanding  the  papal  troops 
in  Apulia,  and  dying  in  1137  as  regent  of  the  LAlin  Em-  J 
perot  of  Constantinople  (see  pages  353  and  369). 
Frederick  11.  went,  as  we  have   seen,  on    his  long-deferred 
Crusade  (see  page  36S).     Despite  the  ban   of  the  Church 
he  obtained  a  large  measure  of  success,  and  the  treaty  of 
1139  restored  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians,  after  it  had  bcea 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  hands  of  the  InfideL     It  was 
the  last  real  triumph  of  the  Crusades. 

Frederick  bad  done  a  great  serrice  to  Christendom  in 
recovering  Jerusalem,  but  his  attempt  to  govern  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Syria  as  a  non-resident  sovereign  involved  the 
land  in  fresh  disasters.     The  Syrian  lords  revolted  against  the 
governors  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  continued  disfavour  of  the   ' 
Church  extended  with  disastrous  results  the  strife  of  Papacy  | 
and  Empire  into  a  region  where  the  absolute  union  of  all  lh«  ' 
Weateros  was  the  essential  condition  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Cliristian  cause.     Fortunately,  the  divisions  of  o.()u„ , 
tslam  saved  the  Syrian  monarchy  from  any  tmme-  1 
diat«  danger,  especially  after   El-Kamil's  death   '""*'" 
in  1938,  when  there  was  again  a  general  scramble  for  power 
UDong   dw  numerous   Ayoulnte   chieftains.      Moreover,   a 
constant  stream  of  Crusaden  still  flowed  to  the  Ej«t,  and 
occasionally  regular  upcditioni  were  successfully  organised, 
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Conspicuous  among  these  latter  was  the  Crusade  of  1139^ 
Cn»d«of  '''^'^^  Gregory  ix.  had  proclaimed,  ukI  then 
Theobald  of  sought  to  divert,  because  of  his  renewed  qoand 
^^Ji^  with  the  Emperor.  Regardless  of  the  Pope's 
Richud  of  advice^  a  namerous  band  of  French  nobles,  headed 
p™"~"  by  Theobald  the  Great,  Count  of  Champagne  and 
King  of  Navarre,  and  including  Amalric  of  Hont- 
fort,  the  former  Count  of  Toulouse,  set  sail  for  Acre.  In  1 140 
an  English  Crusade  appeared  in  Palestine,  commanded  by 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  future  King  of  the  Romans^ 
who  was  joined  by  his  brother-in-law,  Amalric's  bmous  brother, 
Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  Kii^  of  Navarre  had  been 
beaten  and  had  gone  home  disgusted  before  the  Englishmen 
had  arrived,  and  Richard,  whose  name  and  the  fame  of  hii 
uncle  King  Richard  had  excited  the  liveliest  expectations, 
was  able  to  do  little  more  than  make  a  treaty  which  secured 
the  freedom  of  the  captives.  The -fierce  feuds  of  Templan 
and  Hospitalleis,  and  the  renewed  quarrel  of  Pope  and 
Emperor,  further  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  English 
prince.  The  rival  attractions  of  an  alliance  either  with 
Damascus  or  Egypt  caused  violent  partisanships  among 
those  pledged  to  general  war  gainst  the  Infidel,  while 
Richard  was  looked  upon  with  much  suspicion  by  the  hier- 
archical party  because  he  persisted  in  regarding  Frederick 
II.  or  his  son  Conrad  as  lawful  King  of  Jerusalem 

The  great  Mongol  power  was  already  disturbing  all  Asia. 
About  I330  the  Charismians.  a  Turkish  race  that  had  estab- 
The  charic  ''shed  itself  to  the  south  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
■Diana  and  had  finally  reduced  all  Persia  to  subjection,  were 
the  Tartan.  Qyer^helmed  by  the  hosts  of  Genghiz  Khan.  The 
survivors  of  the  disaster  were  driven  into  exile,  and  forced 
to  earn  their  bread  as  the  mercenaries  of  any  Eastern  prince 
who  could  pay  for  them.  £s-Saleh  Ayoub,  El-Kamil's  eldest 
son,  the  lord  of  Damascus,  had  been  so  hard  pressed  by  his 
Cliristian  and  Mohammedan  enemies  that  he  took  some  of 
these  fierce  hordes  into  his  service.     In  1344  they  suddenly 
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swooppd  down  on  Jerusalem,  &nd  captured  it,  bniully 
murdering  all  its  inhabiUnts.  Christians  and  Theciuna- 
Mohammcdans  united  against  the  savage  Charis-  "1^^°"' 
mians,  and  provoked  them  to  battle  at  Gara.  jEni»icin, 
Bui  the  Saracens  fled  early  in  the  fight,  leaving  "^ 
the  Christians  to  struggle  alone  against  a  superior  enemy. 
The  result  was  the  annihilation  of  the  crusading  host  and 
the  practical  end  of  the  LAtin  Kingdom.  Henceforth  the 
Christians  were  reduced,  as  after  1187,  to  a  few  sea-coast 
dties.  But  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  now  stirred  up  no  such 
general  ferment  throughout  Christendom  as  did  its  first 
rcconquest  by  the  Saracens.  The  news  arrived  when 
Innocent  iv.  was  fulminating  his  final  deposition  against 
Frederick.  The  Crusade  against  the  Emperor  seemed  lo  all 
foUowen  of  the  papal  teaching  a  more  pressing  necessity 
than  the  Crusade  against  Islam.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  Crusade  at  the  Council  of  Lyons 
could  lead  to  no  real  result  It  was  not  by  talk  only  that 
Jerusalem  could  be  restored  to  the  Cross. 

The  spirit  of  a  former  age  was  not  quite  exlincl,  but  the 
only  great  prince  who  was  still  untlcr  its  influence  was  the 
King  of  France.      St  Louis  haii  long  desired  lo  go  upon 
Cruude.  and  would  gladly  have  accompanied  the   King  of 
Navarre  jn   1 139.    The  state  of  his  dominions  was  now  M  j 
Htistactory  that  he  at  last  felt  able  to  embark   ^^^^  ^^ 
upon  the  undertaking.     After  striving  in  vain  to  m4>.  »«■ 
nuke  the  Crusade  general  by  uniting  I'ope  and  ""^ 
Emperor,  he  taw  (hat  the  effort  would  liave  to  be  made  by 
btmself  alone.     In  the  summer  of  114S  he  cmt>arked  from 
Aigues  Mortes  and  took  ship  to  Cy]>ru!<,  where  during  tlM  I 
winUr  a  large  but  almost  exclusively  French  army  of  pilgrims  | 
pthered  together.     Among  tlie  adventurers  was  the  lord  of 
Joinville,  who  has  in  his  Lift  ej  St.  Lams  left  an  imperishable 
accounl  of  the  expedition. 

Egypt  was  still  the  chief  seal  of  Ayoub'g  power,  and,  as 
1118,   it   was   thought  more  pcoliubie  to  attack  Egypt 
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than  Palestine.  Thus  the  Sixth  Crusade  became  almost  a 
Bt.  Louis  Id  ^petition  of  the  Fifth.  In  the  spring  itf  1 349, 
Riypt,  Kua-  the  Christian  host  sailed  from  Cyprus  and  landed 
"^'  near   Damietta.     They  were  luckier  than  John 

de  Brienne  and  Fela^us,  for  their  arrival  threw  the  Mussulraan 
garrison  into  such  alarm  that  it  withdrew  in  the  nigfa^  and 
Damietta  was  occupied  without  any  difficulty.  Preaooa  time 
was  now  wasted  waiting  for  Alfonse  of  Poitiets,  who  at  last 
arrived  with  reinforcements.  The  army  was  also  jcnned  by 
William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  a  band  of  Engli^ 
men.  Hot  disputes  arose  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  on  the 
campaign.  The  prudent  were  in  favour  of  a  gradual  conquest 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  advised  a  march  on  Alexandria.  But 
Robert  of  Artois  urged  a  direct  march  on  Cairo,  and  lus 
opinion  prevailed.  In  November  1 249  the  Crusaders  made 
their  way  inwards  through  the  Delta,  untaught  by  the  disastos 
of  thirty  years  before.  The  result  was  a  further  repetition  o( 
the  blunders  and  ill-luck  of  Pelagius.  The  vast  host  marched 
from  Damietta  and  invested  Mansourah,  but  their  pn^ress  was 
made  excessively  slow  by  the  difficult  nature  of  the  countiy, 
cut  up  by  broad  canals  and  arms  of  the  Nile.  The  fatal  rash- 
ness of  Robert  of  Artois  led  a  part  of  the  army  to  a  premature 
attack,  in  which  Robert  was  slain.  Before  long  the  besiegen 
were  themselves  almost  besieged.  Wasted  by  heat. and  lad 
of  food,  the  Crusaders  lost  all  heart,  and  finally  a  terrible 
epidemic  devastated  the  camp  and  completed  their  demoralisa- 
tion. Louis  at  last  ordered  a  retirement  on  Damietta, 
but  the  Saracens  threw  themselves  on  the  retreating  host 
Louis  fought  valiantly  at  the  post  of  danger  in  the  rear.  He 
was  before  long  taken  prisoner,  whereupon  the  whole  army 
laid  down  its  arms.  The  mass  of  the  captives  was  put  to  the 
sword,  but  Louis  and  the  great  lords  were  ransomed,  in 
consideration  of  an  enormous  payment  and  the  surrender  of 
Damietta.  The  King  on  his  release  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine.  He  sent  his  brothers  Alfonse  and  Charles  back  to 
France,  but  himself  abode  for  more  than  three  years  in  the 
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Holy  I  And,  labouring  strenuously  u  restoring  the  Christian 
fortresses,  and  atoning  for  his  failure  in  ^ypt  stLauiaia 
by  works  of  piety  and  self-sacrifice.  The  Sultan  P«iertine. 
of  Damascus  oflered  him  a  safe-conduct  to  """** 
Jerusalem,  but  he  reftise<]  to  see  (he  Holy  City  since  he 
could  not  rescue  it  from  the  Itands  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
At  last  the  death  of  his  mother  necessitated  his  return  to 
France  (June  1354).  He  was  the  last  Western  king  who  ted 
a  great  aruty  to  the  East. 

In  the  years  after  the  return  of  l^uis  the  Crusading  State 
managed  to  hold  its  own.  The-  Tartars  still  pressed  on  Istam 
on  the  east,  and  it  was  no  time  for  the  Saracens  to  nuike  fresh 
conquests  when  their  very  existence  was  in  danger.  Moreover, 
constant  cluuiges  in  the  Mohammedan  world  ThiRiieoi 
further  limited  its  power  of  aggression.  Es-Saleh  uw  u*me- 
dicd  while  Sl  Louis  was  in  Kgypt,  whereupon  in  "  *' 
1 154  the  .Mameluke  mercenaries  lina.lly  destroyed  the  Ayuubite 
I>ower,  and,  inspired  by  their  leader  Bibars,  the  soul  of 
the  resistance  to  St.  I^uis,  set  up  sultans  at  their  discretion 
and  murdered  them  when  they  were  weary  of  thtm. 

It  «rai  smal]  praise  to  the  Franks  themselves  that  tlie 
Cniaading  State  still  continued.  The  fierce  factions  of  the 
Ijuiiu  grew  worse  tlian  ever.  A  line  of  baililTs  of  vituntwiw 
the  house  of  Ibelin  ruled  in  tlie  name  of  the  orti»t.4ikD 
absentee  Hobcnstaufcn,  Henry,  Conrad  and  Con-  '""•^■"■ 
mdin.  With  the  execution  of  the  latter,  the  house  of  Hohen- 
■taufen  became  extinct,  and  the  Kir^g  of  Cyprus,  Hugh  111.  of  . 
Lusignan,  was  crowned  in  1169  as  King  of  Jerusalem,  (bough 
fats  title  was  ctmiested  by  his  aunt,  Mary  of  Antioch.  Hi* 
rtde  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  order,  so  that  Templars 
and  Hospitallers,  Pullani  and  emigrants,  Venctiaiu  and 
Genoese,  carried  out  thtir  feuds  with  Ultle  hindrance.  Acre^ 
the  cnisadiiig  capital,  remained,  despite  the  disorder,  a  con* 
ndciable  commercial  centre,  and  the  trading  rivalries  of  the 
Italian  cities  were  tlie  most  fruitful  of  all  tourcea  of  disonler. 
In  IS58  a  pitched  battle  between  great  fleets  of  Venetian! 
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and  Genoese  was  fought  off  the  coast  of  Acre,  in  iriudi  the 
Genoese  were  so  severely  beaten  that  they  were  obl^ed  to 
abandon  thar  quarter  in  the  coital  and  establish  their  factoiy 
at  Tyre. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  contest  of  Saracen  and  Taitar 
reached  its  hdgbt  In  1358  the  Tartan  took  Bagdad  and 
ThcTarur  ended  the  nominal  Caliphate.  Next  year  they 
Criita,  11^  appeared  in  Syria  and  c^tured  Damascus.  The 
"'^  Western  Christians  hoped  that  the  l^utars  would 

root  out  Islam  and  then  turn  Christians,  but  the  Synan 
Franks  knew  better.  Though  the  Prince  of  Antioch  appeam) 
as  a  suppliant  in  the  Tartar  camp,  the  barbarians  soon  turned 
their  arms  against  Acre.  All  that  the  Christians  could  hope 
for  was  from  the  dissensions  of  their  enemies.  Even  this 
did  not  avail  them  long.  In  1160  the  Sultan  Kutuz  of 
Egypt  defeated  the  Tartars  at  Ain  Talut  It  was  the  Eastern 
counterpart  of  the  victories  of  Conrad,  and  equally  decisive. 
The  barbarians  withdrew  to  the  East,  leaving  Islam  again 
triumphant. 

Kutuz  went  back  to  Egypt,  and  was  murdered  by  his 
Mameluke  soldiers.  The  time  was  now  ripe  for  Bibais  to 
The  Suiua  mount  tiis  throne,  and  the  former  Turkman  slave 
Biban.  i^a.  ^nd  Mamelukc  captain  soon  proved  himself  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  the  Eastern  Christians  had  seen 
since  the  death  of  Satadm.  A  stem  but  just  ruler  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  a  pious  and  ascetic  Mussulman,  he  was  willingly 
obeyed  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Levant.  A  strenuous 
warrior  against  the  Christians,  he  was  also  statesman  enough 
to  seek  allies  among  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  whose 
friendship  soon  proved  as  useful  to  him  as  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers.  In  1261  Bibars  began  his  attacks  on  the  Latin 
Kingdom.  Though  town  after  town  fell  into  his  hands,  the 
Franks  could  not  end  their  quarrels  even  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  In  1267  the  Genoese  waged  war  against  Acre,  now 
wholly  given  over  to  the  commerce  of  Venice.  At  that 
very  time  Bibars,  having  already  conquered  the  Templars' 
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stronghold  of  Safed,  was  devastating  the  country  about  Acre 
1  n  ibe  spring  of  1  a68  he  conquered  Jaffa,  and  then,  p,,,  of  j.it, 
turning  his  arms  northwards,  overran  the  prind-  »"<'  Anuoc*. 
pality  of  Antioch.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
Aotioch  had  surrendered,  after  a  disgracefully  short  resistance. 
The  northern  crusading  slate  was  thus  brought  to  an  end,  and 
once  more  Europe  was  confronted  with  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  few  remaining  towns,  like  Acre  and  Tripoli,  that  still 
resisted  Blban. 

St.  Louis  again  took  the  Cross,  but  even  in  France  the 
crusading  fever  was  dying  out,  and  Joinville  himself  refused 
to  accompany  the  king  on  his  second  adventure   seveoUi 
against    Islam.      Other   sovereigns    promised    to  c™>«de, 
follow  Louis's  example.    James  of  Aragon  actually  '*'* 
embarked,  but  a  tempest  shattered  his  ships,  and  he  piously 
withdrew  from  an  enterprise  of  which,  he  argued,  God  had 
shown  His  disapproval     Edward  of  F.ngbnd  did  not  hesitate 
to  leave  his  aged  father  10  follow  his  uncle,  the  French  king,  but 
his  following  was  small,  and  his  departure  was  delayed.   Bui  the 
worst  was  that  the  host  of  Sl  Louis  was  no  longer  ^^_  ,^„,, 
an  anny  of  pilgrims  or  enthusiasts,  but  of  highly  ■<>i>>  uk** 
paid  mercenaries  or  of  reluctant  barons,  whom      *   "**' 
dutjr  to  the  king  alone  withdrew  from  their  homes.   Even  more 
fatal  waa  the  presence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  eiublished  in  Sicily 
since  1166,  with  whom  Bibars  had  established  Triendly  rela- 
tiont,  and  who  had  striven  hard  to  divert  his  jh*  omA* 
brotJicr*!  army  from   Egypt  or  Syria  to  a  place  dinrtrtM 
where  it  would  mtwe  directly  play  the  game  of 
the  home  of  AdJou.     His  ciafi  proved  only  too  succewfnL 
He  persuaded  I.ouis  to  direct  his  forces  against  Tunis,  an 
ancient  dependency  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  whose 
nluina  had  always  continued  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Hohen- 
■taufen,  though  they  lud  refused  it  to  their  Angrvin  sup- 
planter.     Accordingly  SL  Louis  disembarked  at  Tunis,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  amidst  the  ruim  of  Carthage.     He  had 
hoped  (hat  the  presence  of  bts  army  would  frighten  the  enemy 
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into  yielding  and  accepting  Chiisdanity,  but  he  soon  found 
It*  FaUnn.  himself  blockaded  in  his  camp.  Plague  followed 
the  heats  of  summer,  and  on  a5tb  i 


Louis  died  The  new  king,  Philip  the  Bold, 
who  was  in  the  camp,  was  almost  forced  by  his  baront  to 
conclude  a  truce  by  which  the  ancient  tribute  to  the  King 
of  Sicily  was  promised  henceforth  in  double  measure.  The 
remnants  of  the  host  dten  went  sadly  home,  reverently  con- 
veying with  them  the  remains  <£  tbeit  dead  monart^ 

Edward  of  England  appeared  off  Tunis  after  the  truce  had 

been  signed.     He  indignantly  refused  to  be  bound  t^  die 

,     disgraceful  accommodation,  and   sailed  with  hii 

Edward  of      uttle  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  to  Acre,  where  ms 

BDsUnd,        energy  infused  a  little  life  into  the  resistance  of 

the  Latins.  Even  there  the  subtle  influence  of 
Ctiades  of  Anjou  made  itself  felt  He  offered  his  mediatioa 
with  Bibars,  and  the  dispirited  Syrian  Franks  could  not  refuse 
the  chance  of  enjoying  a  short  period  of  rest  As  at  Carth^^ 
Edward  contemptuously  held  aloof,  but  the  truce  was  signed, 
and  the  Sultan  sought  to  assassinate  the  last  champion  of 
resistance.  The  attempt  failed,  and  as  soon  as  his  wounds 
were  cured,  Edward  went  home  to  claim  his  IdngdooL  A 
companion  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Acre,  Theobald  of  Li^e,  now 
became  Pope  Gregory  x.,  and  strove  once  more  to  preach  a 
-,.  ..       J     ureal  Crusade.     At  the  Council  of  Lyonsof  1174, 

The  Second      ^  '  '  ^ 

Conncii  of  which  saw  the  temporary  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Ihefaii^*  Latin  Churches,  the  whole  Western  Churdi  was 
tonvivethe  Called  upon  to  Contribute  a  tenth  of  its  revenues 
Cniiadei,  f^^  g^  yeats  to  equlp  the  new  Cnisade.  The 
Holy  War  was  preached  all  over  Christendom, 
but  the  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Gregory  soon  died,  and  hii 
successors  allowed  the  kings  of  Europe  to  lay  hands  on  the 
sacred  treasure,  a  power  which  Edward  i.  himself  did  not 
scruple  to  exercise.  The  hopes  of  a  new  rising  of  Christen- 
dom became  fainter  and  fainter  as  years  rolled  on  and  nothii^ 
was  done.    The  hcllow  union  of  Orthodox  and  Catholic  sood 
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came  to  an  end.  The  duth  of  Bibars  rather  ihan  the  arms 
of  the  Westerns  still  kept  alive  the  remnants  of  the  1  Alin  East. 
At  last  Islam  descended  upon  its  prey.  In  1389  ^ad  orttu 
Tripoli  fell,  and  in  1191  Acre  itself  sunendered.  L«tin  Kioj- 
Heocefortii  the  Latin  East  was  only  represented  ^™"  "*** 
by  the  power  of  the  Lusignans  in  Cyprus,  and  by  the  Hos- 
pitallers' stronghold  of  Rhodes.  The  crusading  impulse  still 
survived  among  a  few  enthusiasts  :  but  with  its  decay  as  a 
real  force  over  the  minds  of  men  the  noblest  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  at  an  end.  Yet  the  Crusaders  had  not  died 
in  vain.  With  all  their  violence  and  fanaticism,  they  had 
liTordcd  Europe  the  most  striking  embodiment  of  tlic  uni- 
versal monarchy  of  the  Church.  They  had  made  a  long  and 
valiant  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  Eastern  fury,  and  (heir  long 
resistance  lessened  and  lightened  the  shock  of  its  impact. 
Had  they  succeeded  permanently  the  Eastern  Mcditemncsn 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  horrors  of  Turkish  rule,  and 
the  Crosi  might  never  have  yielded  to  the  Crescent  on  the 
•borea  of  the  Bosporua, 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  GROWTH   Or  CHRISTIAN  SPAIN  > 

Chancieriitlct  of  Spuiuli  Kiitoi7— The  CtUphate  of  Cordoia  and  its  dcdiM 
— The  Chiiitian  States — NkTaire  luidEc  Saucbo  the  Gicat — Beginoiiig  ci 
the  Christian  advance — Alfonso  vi,  and  the  Conquest  of  Toledo — The 
Old— The  Almorandes  and  the  Battle  of  Zallaca— The  Divisiou  d 
Islam — RJTalr;  of  Almoravides  and  Almobades — AlfooKi  I.  and  the  RiK 
of  Aragon — AfTonso  Heniiques  and  the  Capture  of  Lisbon — 'Htemph  at 
the  Almohodes— Innocent  III.  and  the  Spanish  Cnuades — Iju  Nsias  de 
Tolosa— James  1.  of  Angan  and  Si.  Ferdinand  of  Castile — Completioad 
the  Reconquest-  Orgsnintioii  of  Christian  Spain—  Peter  of  Aragon  aad 
Alfonso  Ihe  Wise  of  CaMile. 

The  period  covered  by  this  volume  is  marked  by  the  gradual 
re-entry  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  into  the  Christian  Common- 
wealth.     At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centary 
i«tic"of"^    the  Christian  states  of  Spain  were  still  confined  to 
Spaniih        the  extreme  north,  while  neatly  all  the  land  worth 
Hiitory.       ijaving  was  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Caliphs 
of  Cordova.     Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Islam 
had  been  driven  back  into  the  hills  of  southern  Andalusia. 
Four  strong  Christian  kingdoms  ruled  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  and  acquired,  as  a  result  of  the  continued  Crusade 
that  gave  them  existence,  a  character  intensely  warlike,  turbu- 
lent, religious,  and  enthusiastic     On  the  ruins  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Islam  arose  one  of  the  most  characteristic  types  of 
mediaeval  Christianity. 

'  Ulick  R.  Burke's  f/ii/OTy  gf  Spain,  a  toU.  (1895),  S.  Lane-Poole't 
Mecri  in  Spain,  Watts'  Spam,  and  Professor  Morse  Stephens'  PgritigtU 
(these  three  in  'The  Stoiy  of  the  Nations');  Soulhey's  CkrenicU  rf  tlu 
Cid,  H.  B.  Clarke's  Tke  CiJ  ('  Heroes  of  the  Nations ').  Fnller  accoBals 
b  Doiy.  Ilistairt  dit  Mustulmans  dEipagnt,  and  Schiifer  and  Sehirr- 
machci's  GtsilailUt  nan  Spanittt. 
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It  i*  impossible  to  follow  in  dctul  cither  ihe  unending 
revotutinns  of  the  S|mnish  Mohammedans,  or  the  cotutani 
flucitiaiions  of  victory  and  defeat  between  them  and  their 
Christian  rivals,  or  the  intricate  domestic  history  and  per- 
petual unions  and  divisions  of  the  Spanish  stales  themselves. 
Yet  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of  the  great  contest  of  Christi- 
anity and  Islam  round  which  so  much  of  our  history  turns, 
would  be  very  jocompletely  namted  were  all  reference  to 
the  Spanish  struggle  omitlfd.  In  the  present  chapter  tbti 
can  only  be  told  in  the  lialde&t  and  briefest  outline. 

Among  the  first  signs  of  tiie  dissolution  of  Islam  had  been 
the  establishment  by  a  bianch  of  the  Ommiades  of  a  schia- 
matic  Caliphate  at  Cordova.      Yet  so   long  as     tj^ch. 
the  divisions  of  the  Mohammedan  world  were  not     phau  et 
too  inveterate,  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  if  no     c™"""*- 
longer  active  or  aggressive,  still  upheld  great  and  flourishing 
stales.      Nowhere    did    Mohammedan   civilisation  attain   a 
greater  glory  than  under  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova.    The  wealth, 
ihe  luxury,  the  trade,  the  science  and  the  arts  of  the  East 
never  ^one  more  brilliantly  than  in  the  days  when  Cordova  . 
rivalled  in  splendour,  luxury,  and  culture  both  the  Fatimiie  I 
Court  at  Cairo  and  the  orthodox  Abbaside  Caliphi  of  Bagdad,  j 
Both  the  Jews  and  Christians  enjoyed  tolerable  prospeHtf  1 
ondcr  ihc  Ommiad  yoke,  and  the  schools  of  Cordova  pr^  1 
served  a  tradition  of  Greek  culture  «hich  made  them  famoui  ' 
even  in  the  Christian  world.     The  Caliphs  ruled  over  all 
Spain  south  of  the  lower  Douro  and  the  mountains  of  tbt 
Cuadarrama,  restricting  the  kings  of  I^eon  and  Navarre  and 
the  counts  of  Caitilc  within  the  rugged  region  of  tlic  north, 
while  a  seriet  of  half- mde  pen  dent  Moorish  states  ran  like  a 
wedge  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  uitctiy  separated 
the  kingdom  of  Nnvorre  from  the  county  of  Barcelona  or 
Catalonia,  which  in  its  weakncu  remained  dependent  upon 
ifae  West-Ftankiih  kings,  an  it  h^id  been  since  Charlemagne 
lifst  organised  the  Spanish   March  between    Pyrenees  and 
Ebro.     Wars  of  ogf^esaion  teemed  over ;  religious  war*  even 
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Conspicuous  among  these  latter  was  the  Crusade  of  i 
c™»«d«or  '**'''■*'  Gregory  ix.  had  proclaimed,  and  then 
Theobald  of  sought  to  divert,  because  of  his  renewed  quarrd 
fi^'^i  with  the  Emperor.  Regardless  of  the  Pope's 
Richard  of  advicc,  a  numerous  band  of  French  nobles,  headed 
coniwBii  (jy  Theobald  the  Great,  Count  of  Champagne  and 
King  of  Navarre,  and  including  Araalric  of  Mont- 
fort,  the  former  Count  of  Toulouse,  set  sail  for  Acre.  In  i  ijto 
an  English  Crusade  appeared  in  Palestine,  commanded  by 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  future  King  of  the  Romans, 
wlio  was  joined  by  his  brother-in-law,  Amalric's  famous  hrcjther, 
Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  King  of  Navarre  had  been 
beaten  and  had  gone  home  disgusted  before  the  Englishmen 
had  arrived,  and  Richard,  whose  name  and  the  fame  of  his 
uncle  King  Richard  had  excited  the  liveliest  expectation^ 
was  able  to  do  little  more  than  make  a  treaty  which  secured, 
the  freedom  of  the  captives.  The-fierce  feuds  of  Templan 
and  Hospitallers,  and  the  renewed  quarrel  of  Pope  and 
Emperor,  further  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  English' 
prince.  The  rival  attractions  of  an  alliance  either  with 
Damascus  or  Egypt  caused  violent  partisanships  among 
those  pledged  to  general  war  against  the  Infidel,  white 
Richard  was  looked  upon  witli  much  suspicion  by  the  hia- 
archical  party  because  he  persisted  in  regarding  Frederick 
II.  or  his  son  Conrad  as  lawful  King  of  Jerusalem. 

The  great  Mongol  power  was  already  disturbing  all  Asifc 
About  laio  the  Chansmians,  a  Turkish  race  that  had  estab- 
The  charii-  ''shed  itself  to  the  south  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
mians  «nd      had  finally  reduced  all  Persia  to  subjection,  wera 

e  Tanin.  overwhelmed  by  the  hosts  of  Genghiz  Khan.  ' 
survivors  of  the  disa.'Ster  were  driven  into  exile,  and  forced 
to  earn  their  bread  as  the  mercenaries  of  any  Eastern  princt 
who  could  pay  for  them.  Es-Saleh  Ayoub,  E!-Kamil's  eldes 
son,  the  lord  of  Damascus,  had  been  so  hard  pressed  by  hii 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  enemies  that  he  took  some  of 
these  fierce  hordes  into  his  service.     In   1744  they  suddenly 
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the  little    knot  of  mounlain  land  which  suliseriuently  grew 
inio  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,   and  which  under  Alfonso  i. 
extended  its  territories  towards  the  Ebro  vallef,   u„i„„, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Ameers  of  Saiagossa.   Mean-  c»tiu«ad 
while  the  preponderance   fotmerly  enjoyed    by  J^"*"*  -, 
Sancho  the  Great  was  transferred  to  central  Spain  u»  Chr»uni 
by  the  union  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Leon  with  ■*"""«- 
the  great  monarchy  of  Castile,  under   Ferdinand  i.      Before 
this  prince's  death  in  1065  the  conquest  of  the  valley  of  the 
Douro  began  the  period  of  definitive  expansion.     In  the 
lower  Douro  valley  Ferdinand  set  up  the  vassal  county  of 
Oporto,  and,  between  that  stream  and  the  Mondego.  another 
tributary  county  of  Coimbra.      Under  Alfonso  Vi.  the  time 
of  the  great  conquests  began.      The  Castilians  crossed  the 
high  mountains  of  Guadarrama,  and  penetrated  into  the  valley 
0/  the  1'agus.       For  a  long  time  Alfonso  feared  to  break 
openly  with  the  Ameer  of  Toledo,  the  lord  of  that  region, 
but  he  found  an  ally  in  the  rival  Ameer  of  ScviUe,  whose 
daughter  he  now  look  as  his  concubine.  While  the  jj„„,^vi. 
Moors  ofToledo  fought  against  their  co-rcligionisis  conquns 
at  Seville,  Alfonso  conquered  the  upper  valley  of     "     '■ 
the  Tagus,  and  became  lord  of  Madrid,  the  modem  capital 
of  Spain.      In  vain  the  Ameer  offered  to  become  the  rasiot 
of  the  triumphant  Castilian  for  itic  rest  of  hts  dominion!.  ] 
Alfonso  swept  steadily  down  the  course  of  the  great  river.     In  ' 
1085  be  entered  in  triumph  into  Toledo  itself. 

The  history  of  Alfonso's  alliances  shows  how  little  of 
religious  fanaticism  entered  into  the  nais  of  the  two  raccL 
Even  his  crowning  conquest  uf  Toledo  was  due  not  so  much 
[o  hb  prowess  as  to  a  treacherous  league  with  some  of  its 
disloyal  defendcra.  Alfonso's  famous  subject, 
Ruy  Diaz,  the  Cid  Campcadof,  the  most  famous 
legendary  hero  of  cajly  Spain,  though  figuring  in  romance 
W  K  Ctiristian  hero,  was  in  history  a  brave  and  self-seeking 
mtdoltitrt,  who  sold  his  iword  to  the  Moor^  or  took 
lbs  [wy  of  the  rival  King  of  Ara^^on  almost  ai  cheerfully 
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than  Palestine.  Thus  the  Sixth  Crusade  became  almost  a 
stLooUin  repetition  of  the  Fifth.  In  the  spring  of  1149^ 
Bsypi,  1149.  the  Christian  host  sailed  from  Cyprus  and  landed 
'*^"  near    Damietta,      They    were  luckier   than  John 

de  Brienne  and  Pelagius,  for  their  arrival  threw  the  MussulnuB 
garrison  into  such  alarm  that  it  withdrew  in  the  night,  s 
Damietta  was  occupied  without  any  difficulty.  Precious  time 
was  now  wasted  waiting  for  Alfonse  of  Poitiers,  who  at  b 
arrived  with  reinforcements.  The  army  was  also  joined  bf 
William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  a  band  of  Englia) 
men.  Hot  disputes  arose  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  on  tbt 
campaign.  The  prudent  were  in  favour  of  a  gradual  conqued 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  advised  a  march  00  Alexandria.  B 
Robert  of  Artois  urged  a  direct  march  on  Cairo,  «nd  1 
opinion  prevailed.  In  November  1149  the  Crusaders  ma 
their  way  inwards  through  the  Delta,  untaught  by  the  d 
of  thirty  years  before.  The  result  was  a  further  repetition  0 
the  blunders  and  iU-lucic  of  Pelagius.  The  vast  host  marchd 
from  Damietta  and  invested  Mansourah,  but  their  progress  « 
made  excessively  slow  by  the  dilficult  nature  of  the  countij 
cut  up  by  broad  canals  and  arms  of  the  Nile.  The  fatal  n 
ness  of  Robert  of  Artois  led  a  part  of  the  army  to  a  prematm 
attack,  in  which  Robert  was  slain.  Before  long  the  besiegd 
were  themselves  almost  besieged.  Wasted  by  heat. and  1 
of  food,  the  Crusaders  lost  all  heart,  and  finally  a  lerribh 
epidemic  devastated  the  camp  and  completed  their  dcmoralia 
tion.  Louis  at  last  ordered  a  retirement  on  DamietH 
but  the  Saracens  threw  themselves  on  the  retreating  bofl 
Louis  fought  valiantly  at  the  post  of  danger  in  the  rear.  H 
was  before  long  taken  prisoner,  whereupon  the  whole  ami 
laid  down  its  arms.  The  mass  of  the  captives  was  put  to  tt 
sword,  but  Louis  and  the  great  lords  were  ransomed,  i 
consideration  of  an  enormous  payment  and  the  surrender  ( 
Damietta.  The  King  on  his  release  went  on  pilgrimage  I 
Palestine.  He  sent  his  brothers  Alfonse  and  Charles  back  I 
France,  but  himself  abode  for  more  than  three  years  in  d 
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resumed  his  conquests.  He  devastated  the  lowtr  valley  of  the 
Tagus  from  Toledo  to  the  sea,  and  for  ihe  time  Arton.o  vi. 
made  himself  master  of  Lisbon.  Mtanwhile  the  "i«»i'i«boo. 
Cid  profited  by  the  dissensions  of  Islam  to  pursue  a  bolder 
career.  He  deserted  his  paymaster,  the  Ameer  of  Saragossa, 
and  al  Ihe  head  of  his  trusty  mercenaries  sought  to  carve  a 
sute  for  hi>i>&elf  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  power  of  Islam 
in  eastern  Spain.  In  1094  he  made  him^lf  cnnqumor 
master  of  Valencia,  after  {>crforming  prodigies  v.itmUby 
of  valour.  But  a  disastrous  failure  cost  him  the  ""  '^'^ 
lives  of  [he  best  of  his  troops,  and  in  1099  the  Cid  died 
of  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  faithful  followers.  His  widow  strove 
in  vain  to  hold  Valencia  against  the  Moors,  but  her  only 
possible  helper  was  the  king  of  Castile,  and  he  wat^  too  far 
off  to  give  efTeclive  assistance.  Three  years  later  she  aban- 
doned the  smoking  ruins  of  Valencia  to  the  Moorish  hosts, 
and  retired  with  the  bones  of  her  husband  to  a  safe  refuge  in 
Caslilc-  Before  this  Vossuf  had  become  ma-iier  of  Moham- 
medan Spain.  He  again  turned  his  arms  ax^mst  Alfonso, 
and  easily  drove  the  Castilians  from  Lisbon  and  thrir  other 
recent  conquests.  It  was  all  that  Alfonso  could  do  to 
maintain  himself  in  Toledo.  His  death  in  1108  saved  hiro 
from  further  disasters. 

Yussuf  had  aln-ady  died  in  tio6,  but  the  dissensions  of 
Castile   and    Leon  that  followed  the   death    of  Alfonso  vi. 
nude  it  easy  for  his  successors  10  hold  their  own. 
llcfoic  long,  however,  the  short  term  of  activity  ^r  Aimon 
of  an  Oriental  dynasty   bad  ended;   and   ihe  via™ •mi 
Almoravidcs  saw  their  African  possessions  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  newer  and  6ercer  power  of  the  Atmo- 
hadcs,  the  Berbers  of  the  Atlas,  who  had  long  resented  the  rule 
of  their  brethren  of  the  dei^crL     Meanwhile  the  Almoravidcs* 
hold  over  Spain   w»a  becoming    weakened.     The    Berber 
•oldiers  still  ruled  over  the  Moslem  as  conquered  subjects, 
and  their  fatuiic  seal  still  mote  disgusted  the   Moiarabic 
Christians  {i.*.  the  Christians  nibject  to  the  Arab  yoke)  who 
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had  bome  with  equanimity  the  tolerant  yoke  of  the  Spanish 
jyu,„^,_  Arabs.  A  new  saviour  of  the  Christians  now 
and  the  rih  arosc  in  Alfonso  i.  of  Aragon,  the  true  founder 
orArMOB.  of  the  Aragonese  power.  In  1118  he  had  won 
for  Aragon  its  natural  capital  in  Saragossa.  He  led  de- 
structive forays  into  the  heart  of  Andalusia,  and  brought 
home  with  him  numerous  Mozarabic  families,  to  wboni  he 
aObrded  a  new  home  in  the  north.  By  the  time  of  his  death 
before  the  walls  of  Valencia,  Aragon  bad  become  second  only 
to  Castile  among  the  kingdoms  of  Christian  Spain.  Nor 
were  the  successes  of  the  Crass  only  in  Aragon.  Count  Ray- 
mond Bcrcngar  iv.  of  Barcelona  united  for  a  time  bis  county 
with  Aragon  and  conquered  Tortosa  in  1148.  In  the  extreme 
west  the  little  counties  of  Oporto  and  Coirobra  bad  long  been 
united  to  form  the  county  of  Portugal,  now  ruled  by  ASbnso 
ARa&M  Henriquez,  the  founder  of  Portuguese  greatness. 

""^''""  In  1 1 39  Affonso  penetrated  far  into  the  heart  of 
Capture  or  the  Moorish  country  beyond  the  Tagus  and  won 
Liibon.  the  famous  battle  of  Ourique.     Next  year  he  as- 

sumed the  title  of  King  of  Portugal.  In  1147,  with  the  help 
of  a  fleet  of  English  and  German  warriors  on  their  way 
to  join  the  Second  Crusade,  Afibnso  drove  the  Moors  out 
of  Lisbon,  which  now  became  the  capiial  of  the  infant 
kingdom.  The  Crusaders  to  the  East  now  joined  bands 
with  the  Crusaders  of  the  West.  While  the  Northern 
pilgrims  helped  to  conquer  Lisbon,  French  Crusaders  fought 
for  Raymond  Berengar  of  Barcelona  and  Provence,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  as  well  as  in  Syria.  Spain 
soon  had  Military  Orders  of  her  own.  In  1149  Sancho  IX. 
of  Castile  captured  Calatrava,  on  the  upper  Guadiana, 
The  apaniih  ''*""  ^^^  Moors,  and  made  it  over  to  the 
Miiitniy  Cistercians,  who,  inspired  by  St.   Bernard,  were 

"*'  already   establishing   themselves    in    Spain   and 

proclaiming  the  Crusade  against  the  infidel.  In  11 58 
the  knightly  order  oi  CaXaUa^ja.  ■««,  «kx  u^  to  defend  the 
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Ciitercian  possession.  The  order  was  the  'holy  soldiery 
of  CIteaux,'  a  sort  of  martial  section  of  the  While  Monks, 
and  in  close  dependence  upon  ilicm.  In  an  equally  close 
relation  to  the  Cistercians  stood  ihe  order  of  St.  Julian, 
founded  even  earlier,  in  1152,  by  the  king  of  Leon,  which 
became,  in  1218,  the  order  of  Alcantara,  when  that  strong' 
hol<l  on  ibe  lower  Tagus  was  won  from  the  Moors  and 
handed  over  to  the  knights  to  defend  it.  Both  orders  took 
the  full  monastic  vows,  but  a  less  ascetic  regimen  prevailed 
with  the  order  of  Evora  in  Portugal,  set  up  in  1 161  as  a  sort 
of  *  convcrsi '  or  lay  brethren  of  the  Cistercians,  and  allowed 
tnaiTtagc  and  the  enjoyment  of  property.  On  the  same  lines 
wai  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  Alexander  iii.  and  Inno- 
cent III.,  the  most  famous  of  Ihc  Spanish  orders,lhat  of  Santiago, 
which,  alone  of  its  class,  was  quite  independent  of  CIteaux. 
Under  the  Cistercian  guidance  ihe  Spanish  struggle  j.^, 
took  more  and  more  the  chnracler  of  a  religious  Cnnxlo 
war.  Instead  of  local  wars  Iwtwccn  neighbouring  "  ""  " 
chiefWns,  the  contest  now  became  part  of  the  general  struggle 
between  the  two  civilisations  and  religions  thai  had  so  long 
dHded  the  world. 

The  deepening  feud  of  ihc  Aitnoravidcs  and  Almohades 
allowed  the  Christians,  despite  their  own  divisions.  10  win  fresh 
ground.     In  1146  Morocco  was  captured  by  the  Trtumpb 
Almohades,  who  immediately  afterwards  crossed  o'tiw 
the  Straits  lo  extend  their  rule  from  Africa  to  *'"""'•■ 
Andalous.    The  fierce  sectarian  conflict  of  the  rival  Mobam-  I 
Dtedans  had  for  its  natural  result  the  almost  simultaneous  cap-  J 
Uues  of  Torlosa,  Lisbon,  and  Calatrava.     But  ihe  Almohi  ~ 
•oon  made  themselves  masters  of  infidel  Spain,  and  H 
fiercely  against  the  Chri«tlBn».   In  1 185  ibey  won  the  battle  a 
Alarcos  over  Alfonso  viil.  of  Castile.    Their  victory  s! 
the  lime  the  progress  of  the  Cruts,  and  restored  Calatrava 
to  (be  rule  of  the  CresccnL     For  tjie  rest  of  ihe  century 
the    constant   wars    between   I.con,   Castile.   Navarre,  and 
Amfiw  pUyed  the  game  of  the  inMel. 
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lanocent  111.  revived  the  Crusading  ardour  of  Spain,  and 
inspired  great  bands  of  Northern  warriors  to  cross  the  Pyreneei 
inaoccnt  iiL  '""^  J"""  '"  *^  Struggle  against  Islam.  Alfonso 
and  tfaa  VIII.  sou^t  to  atoRe  for  the  disasters  of  his  youth 

CfVMd*  ^"f  victories  in  his  old  age.  A  vast  Crusading  host 
collected  at  Toledo,  and  showed  its  ardoor  by 
mercilessly  butchering  the  Jews  of  that  dty..  The  threats 
and  entreaties  of  the  great  Fope  inspired  King  Peter  of 
Aragon  and  the  king  of  Mavmrre  to  join  the  army  of  Alfonso 
of  Castile.  The  local  miliury  orders  were  well  to  the  fbre^ 
and  outy  the  king  of  Leon  held  aloof  from  the  greatest 
BattieorLH  Combined  effort  that  had  as  yet  ever  been  made 
Nava*  dc  t^lnst  Spanish  Islam.  The  crusading  host 
^''  "^  crossed  the  mountains  of  Toledo  and  restored  the 

rule  of  Castile  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadiana,  where 
Calatrava  was  now  restored  to  its  Cistercian  lords.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  the  Christians  could  be  persuaded  to 
advance  farther  south,  but  a  shepherd  showed  them  a  path 
which  enabled  them  to  avoid  the  Moorish  host  that  was 
waiting  for  them  in  the  de&les  of  the  Sierra  Moiena,  and 
they  successfully  crossed  the  mountains  to  Las  Navas  de 
Tolosa,  an  upland  valley  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. There,  on  i6th  July  1112,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  which  secured  for  ever  the 
preponderance  of  Christianity  in  Spain.  Within  fif^  years 
of  the  victory  the  Moors  had  all  they  could  do  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Granada  that  alone  represented 
±e  ancient  Andalous. 

James  i.  (1213-1376)  of  Aragon  and  Ferdinand  iil  (the 
Saint)  completed  the  work  which  Alfonso  viii.  had  thus  suc- 
jame*  I,  at  cessfully  begun.  The  son  of  that  Peter  of  Aragon 
Aracon.  ^(,0  had  fought  SO  Well  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa, 
James  was  called  to  his  kingdom  as  a  child  by  his  father*! 
death  on  the  fatal  field  of  Muret.  He  was  a  true  hero  of 
chivalry,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
ardent,  pious,  meTc^MX,  a.tii  X^t^otiw.  q^  tUe  very  name  of  feai. 
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Though  a  soUlicr  of  the  Cioss,  his  matrimonial  irregularities 
did  not  escipe  p:ipal  censure.  While  first  of  all  a  warrior, 
he  did  not  shun  the  arts  of  peace,  writing  in  his  native 
Catalan  tongue  an  autobiographical  chronicle  which  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  records  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  His  first 
exploit  was  the  conquest  of  the  Balearic  Islands  between 
1119  and  ujJ.  He  then  turned  against  Valencia,  andous 
to  do  over  again  the  work  of  the  Cid,  In  1*38  Valencia 
opened  hcT  gates  to  him,  and  Aragon  thus  est;ililished  her 
liinitB  such  as  they  remained  so  long  as  she  remained  an 
independent  kingdom. 

Saint  Ferdinand  (Ferdinand  111. )or  Castile  reigned  from  1914- 
1151,  and  was  enabled  in  13^0  10  effect  the  definitive  union 
of  l.eon  with  his  original  inheritance.     He  fought  g,^  pj^,. 
with  great  brilliancy  and  courage  with  the  Moors  nandor 
in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  before  his  ^'""•■ 
death  succeeded  in  utterly  expelling  them  from  the  most 
&moui  of  their  haunts.     In  iij6  he  conquered  the  ancient 
seal  of  the  Caliphs  U  Cordova,   and   turned  the  famous 
mosque  of  many  columns  into  a  Christian  cathedral,  while  in 
1346   his  triumphs  in   this  region  were  completei!   by  hti 
capture  of  Jaen.     Before  that,  in  i>444>e  had  entered  Seville, 
and  in  1350  the  capture  of  Xeres  and  Cadiz  gave  him  access 
to  the  Atlantic     His  successor,  Alfonso  %..,  completed  the 
conquest  of  Murcia  in  conjunction  with  James  of  Aragon. 
Meanwhile  Portugal  bad  acquired  her  modem  limits  by  i)6>, 
by  the  conquest  of  Algarvc,  Spanish  Algarvc  being  also  won 
by  Alfonso  X.     When  Islam  was  thus  nearly  overthrown  the 
tide  of  conquest  wa!>  stayed,  and  for  more  than  two  hundred  < 
years  longer  Granada,  but  Granada  alone,  remained  in  BlooriilLV 
handa. 

After    the   land    had    been    won    back    from  the  Moon^ 
the   Spanish  kings  had  to  deal  with  the  organintion  and 
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government  of  their  conquests.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Tbe  Oivani-  Mohammedans  left  great  tracts  of  territory  open  to 
ution  and  (he  Settlement  of  the  hardy  northeraers,  among 
or  chriitian  whom  the  land  was  divided  ou^  like  a  new  country 
Bp^°-  for  the   first   time    opened   op  to   civilisation. 

Foreign  countries,  especially  the  south  of  France,  contributed 
to  these  emigrations.  The  Moiarabs  soon  amalgamated  with 
the  settlers,  and  even  after  constant  expulsions  a  stira^ 
Moorish  and  a  considerable  Jewish  element  remained,  especi- 
ally in  the  south,  for  the  central  provinces  of  Old  and  New 
Castile  were  cleared  of  the  Moors.  The  whole  of  Spanish 
institutions  bore  a  deep  impress  of  the  character  of  tbe 
conquest.  The  military  orders,  who  had  fought  so  well,  had 
enormous  territories  in  the  reconquered  lands.  The  clergy 
were  invested  with  higher  authority  than  in  any  other 
Christian  country.  The  kings  were  proud  to  obtain  from  the 
Papacy  a  confirmation  of  their  right  to  govern  their  realms. 
But  the  nobility  was  also  very  powerful,  and  the  division 
of  interests  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  barons  was  so 
marked  that  in  Aragon  they  formed  separate  Estates  of  the 
realm.  In  Castile  the  monarchical  authority  was  the  strongest, 
but  the  grants  of  privileges  to  the  king's  partners  in  tbe 
conquest  had  even  here  given  the  institutions  a  markedly 
aristocratic  character,  and  no  country  was  fuller  of  heredi- 
tary feuds  and  local  dissensions.  Aragon  was  a  thoroughly 
feudalised  country,  where  the  maintenance  of  public  rights 
was  intrusted  to  a  supreme  magistrate  called  iht/uslida,  before 
whose  tribunal  all  disputes  between  the  king  and  his  subjects 
might  be  carried,  and  whose  influence  overshadowed  that  of 
the  monarch.  The/iaiia'a  was  always  chosen  from  the  lesser 
nobility,  a  class  that  the  Aragonese  kings  bvoured  as  their 
best  supporters  against  the  feudal  magnates.  Even  the  towns 
of  Spain  bore  the  military  and  ecclesiastical  impress  [hat  tbe 
Moorish  wars  had  given  lo  the  whole  nation.  They  were  zn 
important  element  of  the  Cortes,  or  Estates-General,  that 
grew  up  very  eai\v  ^i^  i.'ne'Ctm'QSMW    Their  associations  or 
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hermfin.!aiis  were  almost  as  formidable  to  the  crown  as  the 
IcBgucs  of  ihe  nobility. 

After  the  reconquest  from  the  Moors  w&s  orer,  Spanish 
history  takes  a  new  character.  Under  Alfonso  x.  of  Castile 
(USJ-I»84),  Peter  lii.  of  Arigon  (r3;6-ia8s),  Tk*N«w 
and  Affonso  ili.  of  Portugal  (1345-1379)  the  in-  ^p*""- 
temal  developmcnl  of  the  three  chief  Spanish  kingdoms  falls 
into  line  witli  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Alfonso  X.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  of  Castile,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sovereigns  of  the  thirteenth  cctitury,  and  is 
well  worthy  to  be  classed  with  St  Louis,  with  Fred-  AifonM  x. 
crick  ti.,  or  with  his  brother-in-law,  Ednnrd  1.  of  orc«ui». 
Engbnd.  His  rate  ^fts  gave  him  fame  as  a  man  of  learning, 
a  poet,  a  historian,  and  a  legislator,  but  his  violent  and 
unmeasured  ambition  paid  but  too  little  regard  to  the 
narrowness  of  his  resources,  and  he  had  nut  the  iron  will  and 
strong,  resolute  character  without  which  no  medieval  king 
could  be  a  successful  ruler.  Thus  it  was  that  Alfonso  failed 
in  his  early  struggles  with  his  neighbour  AfTonso  iii.  of 
Pottugal,  whose  more  limited  ambitions  belter  AirooMiit. 
eiublcd  him  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  While  efi'onuiai. 
the  Caitilian  strove  to  piny  a  great  part  in  Europe,  the 
Portuguese  built  dtics  encouraged  trade  and  agriculture, 
ftnd  straggled  successfully  even  with  the  Papacy.  While 
Portugal  secured  its  rights  over  the  Algar\-es,  Alfonso  plunged 
into  a  long  contest  with  his  Castilian  nobles,  in  which  he  1 
by  no  means  triumphant.  The  marriage  of  Alfonso's  sister  1 
with  his  Portuguese  rival  at  last  secured  peace  between  ths^ 
two  realms.  Alfonso  x.  was  a  theorist  even  in  his  famooi 
l^*slatian,  called  the  Siett  PartiJat,  in  which  he  laid  down  a 
high  theory  of  monarchy,  though  he  could  not  live  up 
to  his  pretention*.  Hts  contest  witli  Kichard  of  Comvall 
for  the  Huly  Roman  Rmpire  was  ihe  extreme  example  of 
his  desire  10  cut  a  great  figure  in  the  world,  but  his  sub- 
jects would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  rcdl  steps  to  assert 
his  claims.     His  quarrel  with  his  son  Sancho  led  to  bloody 
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dvil  wars  that  were  continued  after  hia  death,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  Castile  to  play  a  great  port  in  Europe ;  but 
with  all  his  errors  Alfonso  the  Wise  had  fint  made  her  a 
European  power.  Even  greater  difficulties  beset  Alfonso's 
FMcr  III.  contemporary  Peter  in.  in  Aragon.  Like  Jamei  l, 
oTAncoo.  Peter  III.  had  to  yield  before  the  nobles  and  the 
confederate  cities,  while  bis  intervention  in  the  affairs  oi  Italy 
involved  him  in  a  fierce  contest  with  the  Papacy,  and 
seemed  for  long  to  be  utterly  fijtile.  But,  like  Alfonso  x., 
Peter  prepared  for  others  the  way  that  be  was  unable  to 
traverse  himself.  More  than  two  hundred  yean  were  still 
to  elapse  before  the  rulers  of  the  Peninsula  were  able  to 
realise  the  monarchical  theories  of  Alfonso,  and  push  to  a 
successful  result  the  Italian  policy  of  Peter. 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

THE   FALL  OF  THE  HOHENSTADFEH 
AND  THE  GREAT   INTERRBGNUH  [1250-1373].* 

The  ReigD  of  Conrad  IV, — lanocent  iv.  aad  Huifred — Aloands  IT.  ud 
Bdmiiad   oT   England— Miaf red   Kbtg  of  Sidlr—Fkll  of  Bccelin  <to 

Romano -GhlbelllDe  triumph  [n  Tuicanjr — Uifaan  it. — CleoMnt  IT.— 
Coron.-ition  of  Charles  of  Anjou— Baltic  of  Grandella  and  Death  of  Huk- 
frcd — Charles  conquers  Sicily — Guelfic  Revolution  in  Tiucaay— CoruBdin'i 
Eipeditian  (o  lUlir—Haltle  of  Tagliacouo— The  Papal  Vaconcj  and  the 
Reslofation  of  Peace  by  Gregory  ix,— (he  Great  Interregnuiii  in  Gemuuif 
—Rivalry  of  Richard  of  Cornwall  and  Aironso  oF  Caiti]e'-De«tnictiaod 
the  German  Kingdom— The  Triumph  of  the  Princes  and  the  Ta«a 
Leagues— The  Election  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg. 

According  to  his  Tather's  testament,  King  Conrad  succeeded 
on  Frederick  11.'^  death-bed  to  the  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Th.  Reien  of  Sicily.  Conrad  remained  in  Germany.  Manfred, 
Conrad  IV..  Frederick's  bastard  son,  acted  as  lieutenant  for 
nymsA-  [jj^  brother  in  Sicily,  and  received  as  his  share 
in  the  inheritance  the  principality  of  Taranto.  To  Heniy, 
Frederick's  son  by  Isabella  of  England,  was  assigned  ntber 
Jerusalem  or  Burgundy,  at  Conrad's  discretion,  while  to 
Frederick,  son  of  the  dead  Henry  vii.,  Austria  and  Styria, 

'  To  the  authorities  earlier  given  maj  be  added  Schimnachet's  Dit 
UlMlin  Hehenitaufin  and  Kempfs  GtschichtiiUidailschtn  ReUkt  wSkrtmi 
da  graisen  /n/trrtgnu/n.  A  considerable  literature  of  monograph*  and 
dissertations  has  been  writlrn  in  Germany  ai  to  the  Interregnum.  Refa. 
ences  to  ii  will  be  found  in  the  present  writer's  aiticle  on  Richwrd  10 
Gimwall  in  the  Dicliona'y  ef  Nalianal  BiegrafAy,  toL  alriii.  pp. 
t65-i7S. 
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his  mother's  heritage,  were  allotted  But  the  hoslility  of 
Chutch  was  not  abated  by  the  death  of  ihc  chief  olTender. 
*  Rcx>t  out  the  name  of  the  Babylonian,  and  what  remaini 
him,  his  succession  and  his  seed,'  was  now  the  cry  of  Inno- 
cent tv.  The  careful  precautions  taken  by  the  dead  Emperor 
to  maintain  the  union  of  the  Empire  and  Sicily  showed  that 
the  long  struggle  was  still  far  from  its  end. 

Conrad  iv.,  finding  that  he  made  no  way  against  his  rival, 
\^'illiam  of  Holland,  left  his  wife  with  her  father,  Duke  Otto 
of  BttTaria,  his  chief  supporter,  and  abandoned  Germany. 
Euiyjn  lass  he  appeared  in  Italy.     After  tally-  coortdin 
ifig  his  partisans  in  Upper  Italy,  he  took  ship  at  itaiy.  r>s>- 
Vcnice  for  Siponto,  where  Manfred  and  the  Apu-  '*** 
Itan  barons  gave   him  a  hearty  welcome.     His  appearance 
within  his  kingdom  was  followed  by  a  strong  reaction  in  his 
favour.     The  magnates  generally  recognised  him,  and  Naples 
and  Capua  were  forced  to  open  their  gates.     But  misfortunes 
still  dogged    the   house   of   Hohenstaufen.      Cotirad's   posi- 
tioD  in  southern  Germany  was  now  shattered  by  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  which  was  rapidly 
followed    by  that  of   Conrad's  nephew,  the    young    Duke 
Frederick   of  Austria  and   Styria.       Early   in    1154    Henry, 
Conrad's  half-bfother,  also  died,  and  his  removal  destroyed 
the   last  ties  which   bound   the   Hohenslaiifcn  to    England. 
Worse  than  all,   Conrad  and   Manfred   began   to  disagree, 
and  their  dispute  gave  the   Papacy  an  oppor-  i„„„„, 
tuoity    to   intervene    with   eifcct    in    Apulia.     So   iv.-*tM»ti' 
early  as    1150    Innocent  had   sought  to   set   up    "i'""''"- 
anttidales   of  hu   own   for  the   Sicilian   throne.      He  had 
•oundcd   Richard,  Eail  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  iii., 
as  to  hb  willingness  to  accept  it,  and  in   1151  he  had  re- 
newed his  offer.     But  neither  Richard  nor  his  brother,  the 
King  of  England,  were  willing  to  btctik   from    the   Hwhcn- 
staufen,  though,  after  the  death  of  Isabella's  son,  in    iiS3i 
Ihof  scruplrfi  were  removed,  and  in  the  same  year  Henry  lit. 
arccptcd  another  offer  of  the  Sicilian  thrutte  on  behalf  at  his 
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jounger  son  Edmund.  Meanwhile  Innocent  had  retonud 
in  1151  from  Lyons  to  Italy,  and  had,  after  a  progiqi 
through  the  north-Italian  citiea,  taken  up  hit  residence  at 
Perugia.  Before  the  end  of  1253  he  was  strong  enough  to 
return  to  Rome.  Active  hostihties  were  now  threatened. 
Mendicant  Friars  vigorously  proclaimed  the  Crusade  apinit 
Conrad,  and  in  the  spring  of  r354  Innocent  renewed  hii 
Death  af  ezcommunication.  But  in  Hay  1354  Conrad 
connd,  Hj*.  ^e^  suddenly,  when  only  twenty-six  years  old, 
leaving  Conradin,  a  child  of  two^  as  his  heir,  and,  in  his  distnut 
of  Manfred,  intrusting  the  r^ency  to  the  Margrave  Bertbold  of 
Hohenburg.  The  body  of  the  deceased  king  had  hardly 
been  laid  in  its  tomh  at  Messina  when  the  ancient  hatred  of 
the  Gemums  and  South  Italians  burst  out  as  violently  as  of 
old.  Berthold  found  himself  so  powerless  that  he  cheerfully 
Innocent  IV.  8*™  "P  *^  r^cicy,  and  Manfred  was  put  in  his 
■od  uaoirEii.  place.  Meanwhile  Innocent's  troops  had  invaded 
"^  the  kingdom,  and  took  possessoo  of  the  important 

border  stronghold  of  San  Germano.  The  harons  of  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  sent  in  their  submission,  and  the  Margrave  BerthoU 
made  overtures  to  the  Pope.  Manfied  was  forced  to  n^otiate 
with  Innocent,  and  in  September  1154  a  peace  was  signed, 
in  which  Innocent  recognised  Manfred  as  Prince  of  Taianto 
and  reconciled  him  to  the  Church.  Nothing  was  said  as  to 
the  rights  of  Conradin,  and  in  October  Innocent  himself  went 
on  progress  through  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Naples,  where  he  posed  as  feudal  lord  of  the 
realm,  the  disposal  of  which  rested  entirely  in  his  hands. 
Manfred  had  hoped  that  his  submission  would  be  followed 
by  the  recf^nition,  if  not  of  his  nephew,  at  least  of  himself  a* 
King  of  Sicily.  He  now  saw  that  he  had  been  tricked  by  the 
Pope,  and  that  the  king  whom  the  Pope  would  acknowledge 
Doth  of  ^^  "°^  himself  but  the  young  Edmund  of  Eng- 
innoccDt,  land.  He  rode  hastily  to  the  tnisty  Saracens  of 
"^'  Lucera,  and  with  their  help  gathered  together  an 

army  to  withstand  VV»  agpcssioTia  "A  \!mt  Vo^e.     Before  any 
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decisive  action  could    take    place,   Innocent  died    on   7th 
December  at  Naples. 

The  Conclave  assembled  at  Naples  and  elected  a  nephew  of 
Gregory  tx.,  who  took  the  name  or  Alexander  iv.     The  new 
Pope  was  described  by  Matthew  Pans  as  '  kindly   AiiHndcr 
and  pious,  assiduous  in  prayer  and  strenuously   iv..t»s4u*i. 
ascetic,  but  easily  moved  by  flatterer?  and  inclined  to  avarice.' 
He  had  not  tlie  inflcdble  will  of  his  predecessor  and  (though 
lie  continued  Innocent's  policy)  he  was  not  very  successful 
in  his  efforts,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  easier  to  cany  on  the 
war  against  the  HuhenstauTcn  now  that  the  legitimate  stock 
was  almost  extinct  and  Germany  entirely  isolated  from  Sicily. 
He  soon  found  it  [trudcnt  to  withdraw  from  Naples  to  his 
own  territories,  but  he  excommunicated  Manfred 
and  renewed  Innocent's  offer  of  theSicilian  throne  Bmiwid 
to    Edmund   of   England.      In    April    1155    the   KincoT 
conditions  were  drawn   up  on  which   Edmund 
was  to  obtain  the  proffered  kin^^sblp.      He  was   to  pay  ■ 
jrearly  tribute  of  two  thousand  ounces  of  pure  gold,  and 
be  responsible  for  all  past  and  future  expenses  involved  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Manfred,  besides  sending 
an  army  and  a  general  to  assist  in  the  contiucst  of  his  king- 
dom.    Edmund    was   still   a    mere   child,  and   remained   in 
England  while  papal  legates  waged  war  against  the  usurper 
in  his  name  and  sent  in  the  bills  to  King  Henry,  who  ex- 
hausted his  last  resource*  in  a  vain  effort  lo  extrmct  from  the 
de^  and  laity  of   England   the  sums  necessary  for  their  I 
payment.      Meanwhile    Manfred   more  than  held   bia  own  C 
attainst  the  papalista,  and  showed  in  the  struggle  a   Mufna 
daring  courage  artd  force  of  character  tlui  proved  c«"VMn 
ihat  he  was  no  unworthy  son  of  his  father.    Before  sKUy,  i^. 
the  end  of  055  tlie  bastard  of  Frederick  had  **^ 
esUbUshed  his  position  on  tbo  mainland.     Early  in  ra56  he 
cniased  over  to  Sicily,  and  soon  mbjei-ted  the  whole  of  the 
bland  lo  his  obedience.    Alexander  now  found  that  there  was 
no  p>o»pct.t  of  the  promised  English  army  and  subsidies.     In 
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1357  the  Pope's  difficulties  were  increased  by  a  popular  revolt 
in  Rome,  where  the  Senator  Brancaleone  drove  him  to  take 
refuge  in  Viterbo,  while  a  violent  and  sanguinary  democracy 
lorded  over  the  capital  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
Manfred,  to  whom  the  Ghibelline  towns  now  turned  as  their 
best  protector  against  Pope  and  Clei^.  By  politic  com- 
mercial treaties  Manfred  secured  the  active  alliance  of  both 
Genoa  and  Venice.  At  last  he  grew  so  strong  that  be 
scorned  any  longer  to  rule  merely  as  the  r^ent  of  his  neidiew. 
An  untrue  report  of  Conradin's  death  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
ManfRd'i  accepting  the  offer  of  the  throne  from  the  Sicilian 
conDBtioa,  m^nates,  and  in  August  r>58  he  was  crowned 
"^  at  Palermo.     He  soon  learnt  that  Conradin  was 

still  alive,  but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  crown.  For  a  brief 
space  Naples  and  Sicily  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under 
his  rule.  The  early  years  of  Frederick  11.  seemed  revived, 
and  the  strong  national  traditions  of  the  South  Italian  king- 
dom were  never  more  capably  expressed  than  in  the  brilliant 
court  of  Manfred  at  Palermo. 

The  cause  of  the  Hohenstaufen  seemed  once  more  in  the 
ascendant  Even  in  Geraiany,  where  the  little  Conradin  had 
hitherto  found  but  scanty  acknowledgment  outside  his  here- 
ditary eslates  in  Swabia,  things  took  a  turn  for  the  better. 
William  of  Holland  died  in  1 256,  and  nearly  a  year  elapsed 
before  a  new  election  was  made.  Even  then  the  papalists 
disagreed,  and,  instead  of  a  single  strong  partisan  with  an  un- 
doubted title,  two  weak  foreign  claimants,  neither  of  whom 
were  very  zealous  for  Rome,  disputed,  as  we  shall  see,  the  title 
□u«iri  and  of  King  of  the  Romans.  In  Italy  the  success 
°*'ij""|""  of  Manfred  had  led  to  a  strong  Ghibelhne  revival, 
■Dd  ccDirai  and  the  one  apparent  reverse  which  their  cause 
"">'-  now  suffered  in  the  fall  of  Eccelin  da  Romano 

did  good  by  relieving  the  party  from  complicity  in  the  odious 
deeds  of  the  'most  cruel  and  redoubtable  tyrant  that  ever 
was  among  Christians.'  The  cities  of  north-eastern  Italy 
began   to  revo\t  ag^m^  'iv^  Voucira  of  his  rule,  and   the 
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papal  Cnisade  preached  against  him  now  found  a  welcome 
even  among  his  own  subjects.    Bui  Eccelin  lacked  _  ,,  ^ 
neither  energy  nor  ability,  and  in  September  1158    sccciin 
be   signally  defeated   the  Guelfic   Crusaders   at  a»i*oni«pi>, 
Torricella,      But    his    comrade   in    victory,    the    "^ 
Marquis  Pallavidno,  soon  deserted  bis  blood'Stained  cause, 
and  was  joined  by  Cremona,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  revolted 
Fadua.     Manfred  himself  expressed  his  goodwill  to  the  con- 
fedetatea.     Eccelin's  days  were  now  numbered.      He  made 
a  last  desperate  effort  to   regain   power  by  allying  himself 
with  the  Milanese  nobles  who  had  been  recently  exiled  from 
their  city  by  the  popular  leader.  Martin  dclla  Torre.      But  the 
attack  on  Milan  failed,  and  Eccelin  himself  was  wounded 
and   taken    prisoner    at   Casciano  by   Pallavicino   and   the 
Cretnonese.     Conscious  that  the  game  was  up,  he  tore  off 
his  bandagea  and  perished  (7ih  October  1159).    The  allies 
now  wreaked  their  revenge  on  his  brother  Albcric,  murdering  \ 
hit  wife  and  eight  children  before  his  eyes,  and  then  tearing    { 
him  to  pieces  with  wild  horses.     The  house  of  Romano  had 
fought  for  its  own  hand  rather  than  for  the  Emperor,  and 
their  fail  did  little  towards  helping  forward  the  pupal  cause 
Vet  Eccelin  was  the  prototype  of  the  swarm  of  Chibelline 
tjrmnts  who  in  tubseifuent  generations  were  the  most  charao  ■ 
tcristic  upholders  of  a  once  great  cause  in  Italy. 

The  &dl  of  Eccelin  made  Manfred  the  uncontested  head  ol 
the  Italian  Ohibeltines.  In  1158  the  Guelflc  city  of  Florence 
had  driven  out  the  local  Chibdlines,  who  took  refuge  in 
Siena  and  apjirated  to  Manfred  for  hcipi.  In  1160  the 
Florentines  marched  out  against  Siena  with  their  <ameHo. 
They  were  utterly  defeated  on  4th  September  at  Montaperto, 
a  battle  which  secured  the  ihumpli  of  the  (thibel-  b.,u.  ef 
linei  over  ail  Tuscany  save  Lucca.  The  vii:ton  pro-  lioiiup«tB 
pOMd  to  reduce  Florence  to  open  viBages,  but  I^miI^ 
the  patrioliam  and  courage  of  the  exiled  Farrnau  • 
de^  Ubeiti  dissuaded  his  fellow-countrymen  from  ' 
Ihk  act  of  ncrilege.     Manfred  had  sent  a  troop  of  (icrman 
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horsemen  to  help  the  allies  at  Montaperto.  He  now,  says 
Villani,  '  rose  to  great  lordship  and  state,  and  all  the  imperial 
party  id  Tuscany  and  in  Lombardy  greatly  increased  in  power, 
and  the  Church  and  its  devout  and  faithful  followers  were 
much  abased.'  The  baffled  Guelfs  were  now  reduced  to  the 
sorry  shift  of  sending  to  Conradin's  mother  in  Germany, 
hoping  to  stir  up  her  and  her  son  to  resent  the  powei  of 
Manfred. 

Alexander  iv.  was  now  so  hopeless  that  he  vainly  sought  M 
make  peace  with  Manfred.    He  died  in  May  1 161,  and  a  three 
Urbmn  IV.    months'  vacancy  showed  even  more  clearly  the  ira- 
iiei-1164.      potence  of  the  cardinals  and  the  abasement  of  the 
Church.    At  last  the  choice  of  the  conclave  fell  upon  ihe  nomi- 
nal Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  James  of  Court  Palais,  the  son  of  ■ 
cobbler  of  Troyes,  who  took  the  title  of  Urban  iv.     During 
the  three  years  of  his  pontificate,  the  French  Pope  lived  m 
at  Viterbo  and  Orvieto,  while  at  Rome  the  Ghibellines  i 
won  the  upper  hand,  and  talked  of  making    Manfred  theji 
Senator.     But  Urban  was  a  hot-tempered,  strong  and  active 
partisan,  who   brought    back    Ihe    Papacy    to   the    policy  of 
Innocent  iv.,  and  struggled  with  all  his  might  to  laylowthe 
power  of  Manfred,  and  strove,   though  in  vain,  lo  end  the 
schism  of  rival  kings   in    Germany.       He  was   clear-sighted 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  no  use  fighting  Manfred  in  the  name 
of  a  nominal  king  like  Edmund  of  England,  especially  sinc«, 
after  1258,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  had  effectually  dcprivrd 
his  father  of  money  and  power.     Urban  therefoit 
ofAnjou      prudently  threw  over  the  creature  of  Innocent 
oflered         ajjj  Alexander,  and  offered  the  Sicilian  throne  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Ixiuis,  whose 
successful  rule  of  Provence   had  shown  his  fitness  for  the 
difficult  task  of  withstanding  the  son  of  Frederick.     St  Louti 
shrank  from  countenancing  the  aggression  of  bis  brother,  but 
Charles    was   ambitious,   and  brushing  aside   all    objection^' 
gladly  accepted  the  offer.     Manfred    meanwhile    grew  mo« 
powerful  than  ever,  and  was  steadily  extending  his  authori? 
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over  tlie  Stales  of  the  Church.      Before  the  Angevin  could 
come  to  his  assistance.  Urban  iv.  died  on  ind  October  1164. 

There  was  no  delay   in  electing  the   next   Pope.      Guy 
Foulquois.  a  native  of  Saint  Gilles,  and  a  bom  subject  of 
the  King  of  France,  who  had  attained  the  cardinal  bishopric 
of  Sabiiu,  and  was  at  the  moment  Etriving  as  papal  legate  to 
uphold    Henry  111.  against    his    barons,    was  chosen    in   his 
absence  by  the  cardinals,  and  assumed  the  name  clement  iv., 
of  Clement  iv.    A  capable  man  and  a  strong  parti-  "*«-■*'■ 
!>an,  Clement  at  once  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.     He  proclaiiDed  a  Crusade 
against  Manfred,  and  in  May  1165  Charles  of  Anjou  himself 
appeared  in  Rome,  where  the  fickle  Romans,  among  whom 
the  Pope  never  ventured  to  rislc  himself,  received  him  with  1 
enthusiasm  and  named  him  Ihdi  Senator.    Next  month  a  conk-  I 
mission  ofcardinalsconfctrcd  upon  tiim  the  investiture  orSidlji^ .  I 
and  received  hii  acceptance  of  the  onerous  condi-  cbariw*!     I 
tions  on  which  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  the  *^*l|^  I 

papal  fief.  He  was  to  pay  8000  ounces  of  gold  as  KinsBf  1 
tribute;  to  surtendef  Bencvento  to  the  Apostolic  sieUy.  >*^ 
See,  and  to  renounce  the  office  of  Roman  Senator  as  soon  as 
he  had  conquetcO  Manfred's  dominions.  (Charles  returned  to 
Provence  to  raise  an  adcqaatc  army.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  back  in  Rome^  where  on  6th  January  t>66  be 
and  his  wife  Beatrice  were  crowned  King  and  Queen  of  Sicily. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  hallowing,  Charles  invaded 
Manfred's  dominions  with  an  army  of  Provencals,  North- 
French  adventurer^  and    Italian    Guclfs.     1'hc    Ne.ipoUiaru 
were  un[nqiarcd  iti  fight  a  winter  campaign,  and  many  towns 
and  casUes  opened    their   gates   to  the   French.       Atonfred 
rctteatcd  from  Capua   10   Bcnevento,   where   he  resolved  to 
ttiJke   hia  great    blow.     On    16th    Fcbniary    the   Bani««r 
decisive  bottle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Gran-  ?|''^'' 
dcUa,  nottb-westward  of  Bencvento.      Manfred's  orMaab*^ 
Saiaccm  easily  scattered  the  Provencal  foot,  but  •■*»- 
were  in  their  turn  overwhelmed  by  the  mail-dad  muuntod 
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knights.  The  Gemun  cavaliy,  that  were  still  ikithful  to  die 
Hohenstaufen,  sought  to  redress  the  foitunes  of  the  day. 
Charles  hastily  directed  the  fiower  of  his  aimy  against  the 
Genoans,  who  after  a  shoit  sharp  fight  were  outnumbered 
and  defeated.  The  chivalty  of  Apulia  took  &ight  at  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Germans,  and  rode  off  the  field  vitb- 
ChuiM  °"^  striking  a  bbw.     Manfred  saw  the  hopeless- 

Eoaqun  ness  of  the  siiua-IoD,  spurred  bia  hoise  into  the 
***"''  thick  of  the  fight,  and  valiantly  met  his  &te.     His 

wife  and  children  fell  into  the  victor's  hands,  and  on  that  one 
day  Charles  gained  his  new  kii^;dom,  which  he  now  sought 
to  tame  by  stem  and  systematic  cruelty.  He  was  soon  able 
to  give  material  help  to  the  struggling  Guelfs  of  Tuscany. 
On  the  news  of  Charles's  victory  reaching  Florence^  the 
Ghibellines  were  expelled,  and  the  Guelfs  availed  themselves 
of  their  triumph  to  reorganise  the  constitution.     It  was  the 

first  faint  beginning  of  Florentine  democtacy,  and 
RcvointioD  the  turning-point  in  the  whole  history  of  the  city. 
'"J™"'!''     Fearing  for  the  permanence  of  their  power,  die 

Florentines  called  upon  Charles  to  aid  them.  On 
Easter  Day  1367,  Count  Guy  of  Montfort,  the  fiercest  and 
wildest  ol  the  banished  sons  of  Leicester,  marched  into  the 
city  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  French  hors&  Charles  was 
made  lord  of  Rorence  for  ten  years.  The  Guelfs  were  almost 
as  triumphant  in  Tuscany  as  in  Naples. 

Conradin  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  when  the  death  of  his 
uncle  made  him  the  sole  surviving  representative  of  the  house 

of  Hohenstaufen.  He  was  a  precocious  and  gallant 
itniiim  youth,  conscious  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 

*Jf«^'""'''     his  playing  a  great  part  in  Germany,  and  greedily 

listening  to  the  stories  which  Ghibelline  exiles  told 
of  the  wrongs  of  Italy  and  the  violence  of  the  Angevin  usurper. 
The  triumph  of  Charles  had  been  too  rapid  to  be  permanent, 
and  a  strong  reaction  set  in  both  in  Apulia  and  Tuscany 
against  the  bniVaX  'no\«cvca  of  his  partisans.  A  revolt 
broke   out  in  Calabna.     T\it  "So?^  \anss*ii  ^issiiJwi  at  the 
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completeness  of  his  ally's  success,  and  Rome  chose  Henry  of 
Outile,  brother  of  Alfonso  x.  and  an  old  enemy  of  Charles, 
as  her  Senator.  Pisa  raised  the  GhibeDine  standard  m  Tus- 
cany, and  the  northern  feudalisU  vied  with  the  (Ihibelline  cities 
in  stemming  the  Guelfic  tide.  Comadln  judged  the  moracDt 
opportune  to  try  bis  fortunes  in  Italy.  At  the  head  of  a  small 
army,  and  accompanied  b;  his  uncle,  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  by  his  closest  friend,  Frederick,  the  nominal  Duke  of 
Austria,  the  young  prince  crossed  the  Brenner,  and  in  October 
1167  entered  Verona.  But  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
act  at  once,  and  Charles  profited  by  the  delay  to  prepare 
thoroughly  for  the  struggle.  At  the  approach  of  danger  the 
jealousies  of  the  Gueifs  vanished,  and  Clement  was  as  eager 
as  Charles  to  destroy  the  '  basilisk  sprung  from  the  seed  of  the 
dragon.' 

Early  in  1168  Coniadin  began  to  move.  Welcomed  in 
January  in  GhibelUne  favia,  in  April  he  was  nobly  received 
in  Pisa,  where  he  long  larricd,  hoping  to  make  Buu«of 
bead  against  the  Guelfic  reaction  which,  thanks  to  tmIw^'io 
Charles's  energy,  was  already  apparent  in  Tuscany,  g)  comdiB, 
In  July  he  entered  Rome,  where  the  Senator  Henry  "" 
of  Castile  joined  his  fbrcea  with  the  Ghibcllinc  host  He 
pressed  on  into  Apulia,  hoping  to  join  hands  with  the  re- 
volted Sancens  of  Lucera.  But  Charles  hurried  to  meet  hira, 
and  on  33rd  August  annihilated  his  army  at  the  battle  of 
Tagliacouo.  Conradin  fled  from  the  ruin  of  his  hope^,  but 
was  betrayed  to  Charles,  and  was  beheaded  at  Naples  along 
with  his  comrade  Frederick  of  Austria.  He  was  tlie  last  of 
his  race,  and  his  death  ensured  the  GuelAc  triumph  in  Italy, 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  utterly  separate  from  Germany,  and 
was  to  Ro  throu^  long  generauons  of  anguish  before  she 
could  woric  out  her  destinies  for  herself.  Clement  iv.  only 
tust  outlhred  the  success  of  his  policy.  After  his  death,  id 
Noreraber  1168,  a  three  years'  vacancy  in  the  Papacy  com- 
pleted the  victory  of  Churies  of  Aujuu  by  depriving  him  of 
the  only  control  that  could  be  set  over  his  actions.     It  was 
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during  this  period  that  he  attained  that  fatal  ascendency  o 
Louis  IX.  that  led  to  the  expedition  to  Tunis,  wliere  even 
the  sacred  crusading  cause  was  made  subservient  to  the 
ambition  of  the  lord  of  Naples.  Yet,  fierce  and  violent 
i  he  was,  Charles's  power  aJone  kept  Italy  from  absolute 
anarchy. 

While  Italy  was  distracted  by  the  contest  between  Guelfi 
and  Ghibellines,  Germany  was  equally  divided  by  the  troubles 
of  the  Great  Interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  William 
of  Holland  in  1256.  After  Conrad  iv.'s  departure  to  Italy, 
Gerimioy.  William  had  begun  to  make  way  in  Germany,  and 
ias4-iaj3.  jjjg  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Duke  Olto  of 
Brunswick  connected  him  closely  with  the  traditional  leaden 
of  the  German  Guelfs.  After  Conrad's  death  many  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Hohenstanfen,  including  the  Rhenish  cities, 
recognised  his  claim,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  set  op  the 
KLnE  wiuinm  '"^^^  Conradin  as  his  rival.  But  if  he  thui 
of  HoiiMd.  gained  formal  recognition,  William  never  aspired 
"M-"S6.  to  be  more  than  a  king  in  name.      The  chid 

event  of  his  reign  was  the  union  in  1254  of  the  Rhenish  d 
in  a  league  which  extended  beyond  its  original  limits  as  far 
as  Ratisbon,  and  gave  a  precedent  for  other  and  even  more 
memorable   unions  of  German    towns.      The   local  alliance 
^^^       between  Liibeck  and  Hamburg,  established  as  far  back  u 
^^K       114I1  proved  the  nucleus  of  the  famous  Hanseatic   League. 
^^H      William's  death  was  only  important  because  of  the  troubles  ' 
^^r      that  a  contested  deciion  evoked.     The  friends  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  found  it  useless  to  pursue  the  candidature  of  Conradin, 
and  were  anxious  to  effect  a  compromise,      They  sought  to 

I  find  some  prince  who,  while  friendly  to  the  Swabian  traditions, 
was  acceptable  to  the  Pope  and  his  partisans.  Even  the 
Rhenish  archbishops,  who  had  procured  the  elections  of  Heniy 
and  William,  felt  the  need  for  peace.  Thus  both  the  Bavarian 
kinsfolk  of  Conradin,  and  Conrad  of  Hochstaden,  the  Gudfic 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  agreed  in  the  sort  of  candidate  that 
they  would  welcome.  They  soon  found  no  one  in  Gamanf 
r  <*     •    ^ 
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who  answered  ihdr  requirements.     Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia, 
possessed  a  power  that  far  outshadowed  thai  of  ^|„  osubi* 
any  native  prince,  and  his  recent  acquisition  of  EieciiooBf 
Austria  and  Slyria  gave  him  a  sort  of  claim  to  be  ""' 
considered  a  German.      But  all  parties   viewed  with  alarm 
the  a^randisement  of  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  neighbour, 
and  looked  further  afield,  hoping  to  find  a  candidate  who,  though 
not  strong  enough  to  overwhelm  their  independence,  was  rich 
and  energetic  enough  to  save  them  from  the  ambitious  Cxech. 
Conrad  of  Hochstadcn,  already  well  acquainted  with  hJigland, 
declared  himaelf  in  favour  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  whose 
wealth  and  reputation  were  great,  and  whose  rejection  of  the 
Sicilian  throne,  afterwards  bestowed  by  the  Pope  on  his  nepher 
Edmund,  showed  that  he  would  keep  clear  from  the  complk>  J 
cations  of  lulian  politics.     Hemy  111.,  delighted  that  hia  ' 
brother  and  son  should  divide  the  Hohenstaufon  inheritance 
bclwoen  them,  backed  up  his  candidature.      Richani  was  a 
good  friend  of  the  Pope,  and  yet  had  been  the  brother-in-law 
and  ally  of  Frederick  it.     He  scattered  his  money  freely,  and 
(he  Jews,  his  futhful  dependants  in  England,  actively  furthered 
hit  candidature.     But  1' mncc  took  the  alarm  at  the  extension 
of  ^  power  of  her  English  enemies,  and  the  inveterate  Ghibel- 
Utie  pailisana  of  the  Italian  cities  would  hear  of  no  Emperor 
mdifleteot   to  their  ancient  feuda.     The  dtixens  of  Pisa 
tugRcated  that  Alfonso  x.  of  Castile  would  be  a  better  candi- 
date than  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  French  party  eageriy  . 
took  up  his  claims.      The  ancient  rights  of  all  the  Germaa  | 
Dohles  to  choose  their  king  had  falirn  into  disuse  during  the  j 
recent  troubles,  and  ihc  right  of  election  had  gradually  passed  j 
to  seven  of  their  Icoilers,  who  on  this  occasion  first  dcAnitdy  J 
exercised  tlie  power  that  belonged  10  the  Seven  Electors  of 
later  times. 

In  Januarr  i>S7  the  Archlnshop  of  Cologne  afqicared  with 
the  Count  Palatine  Otto  of  Bavaria  and  the  proxy  of  the 
d^itive  Archbishop  of  Hoiai  before  the  waDa  of  FraoUtin. 
On  being  refused  admission  to  the  dty,  tbey  formally  elected 
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Richard  as  King  of  the  Romans  before  the  gates.  The 
Archbishop  of  Trier,  who  had  held  the  town  against  them, 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  on  1st  April  these  three  elected  Alfonso  irf' 
Castile.  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  the  remaining  elector,  for  sonu 
TheCnat  ''™^  hesitated  between  the  two,  but  his  dedan- 
inierreenum,  tjon  in  favour  of  Kichard  gave  the  English  earl  t 
I1S7-I393'  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  college.     la 

May  Richard  crossed  over  the  North  Sea,  and  was  crowned  at 
Aachen  by  Archbishop  Conrad.  He  remained  nearly  two 
years  in  Germany,  and  succeeded  in  getting  himseh"  generally 
recognised  by  the  estates  of  the  Rhineland.  But  the  rest 
Germany  took  little  interest  in  his  movements,  and  as  soon 
his  money  was  exhausted,  even  his  Rhenish  friends  grew 
lukewarm  in  his  cause.  More  hopeful  was  the  support  gf 
Alexander  tv.  and  the  aUiance  of  Milan  and  other  Italian 
cities.  The  Castilians  refused  to  allow  Alfonso  to  prosecute 
his  candidature  in  person,  and  an  absentee  competitor  migM 
safely  be  neglected.  Richard  now  hoped  to  be  able  to 
the  Imperial  crown  at  Rome.  But  his  absorption  in  Ei 
politics  required  his  return  to  his  native  land,  and  the  desili 
of  Alexander  iv.  deprived  him  of  his  best  chance  of  fotmal 
recognition, 

Richard  paid  three  subsequent  visits  to  Germany,  but 
obtained  any  greater  power.  Neither  his  character  not  hit 
resources  were  adequate  to  the  difficult  task  that  he  had 
undertaken,  and  his  divided  allegiance  to  hts  old  and 
country  made  real  success  quite  impossible.  His  si 
policy  was  to  obtain  formal  recognition  from  the  princes  bf 
making  them  lavish  grants  of  privileges.  A  striking  example 
of  this  was  when  in  116?  he  secured  the  permanent  friendship 
of  Ottocar  by  confirming  his  acquisitions  of  Austria  and  StyiiL 
For  all  practical  purposes  Germany  had  no  king  at  aU.  The 
abeyance  of  the  central  power  forced  the  princes  to  exeidsl 
all  sovereipi  rights,  and  their  feuds  and  factions  reduced  the 
realm  to  a  deplorable  state  of  anarchy.     Richard's  gold 
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broken  up  the  league  of  the  Rhenish  cities,  and  for  the  time  the 
feudal  party  seemed  to  have  it  aJI  their  owti  way,  Richard, 
despairing  of  general  recognitioti,  at  last  agreed  to  subiDit  his 
cUims  to  Che  judgment  of  Clement  iv.,  though  he  bad  refused 
similar  proffers  from  Urban  iv.  Clement  died  in  1368  before 
anythiitg  could  be  decided,  and  three  years'  vacancy  of  the 
f'apacy  between  ia68  and  117 1  left  the  world  without  either 
a  ttpiritual  or  a  temporal  head.  The  great  days  of  Papacy 
and  Empire  were  plainly  over. 

Henceforth  the  Empire  was  little  more  than  an  unrealised 
theory,  but  the   Papacy  was  still  a  practical   necessity  for 
the  age,  however  much   the  furious  GuclAc  partisanship  of 
recent  pontiffs  had  deprived  the  Apostolic  See  of  its  former 
potition  as  spiritual  director  of  Europe.     Only  a  good  and  I 
■  strong  Pope  could  restore  peace  to  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
in  September   1171    the  election  of  the   holy  Theobald   of 
Piocenza,  Archdeacon  of  Udge,  then  actually  on      angary  x. 
[Hlgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land,  secured  for  Euro|>e      ""'  ""^^ 
a  high-minded  spiritual  leader.     The  short  pontifi-      erpnc* 
CB(C  of  Theobald,  who  took  the  name  of  Cr^ory  X.      '»"-"A 
(1171-1176),  stands  in   noble  contrast  to  the  reigns  of  a 
Circgory  ix.,  an  Innocent  iv.,  or  a  Clement  iv.    With  the  wise 
and  peace-loving  pontiff,  who  sought  to  win  back  Europe  to  « 
better  ways,  the  highest  BE»rit  of  the   Roman  Church  wu  j 
restored.     Wc  have  seen  how  Gregory  laboured  in  the  secoitd  I 
Council  of  Lyons  for  the  or^nisationW  the  Mendicant  Orders 
for  the  union  of  East  and  West,  and  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Crusades.   He  devoted  himself  with  equal  energy  to  ending  the 
long  anarchy  in  Germany.     Richard  of  Cornwall  submitted  ts 
his  dci:i«i«t\,  but  died  in  1371  licfore  it  could  l>e  pronounce 
In  1 173  the  Electors  chose  Rudolf,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  in  hit 
stead.     Gregory  smoothed  over  the  difficulties  which  rai^it 
have    attended    bis    candidature,  and    established    fricndljr  J 
rdalioiu  with  him.     But  the  pcaco  that  the  Pope  loved  was  I 
but  of  short  duration.     The  Papacy  again  succumbed  to  the 
spirit  of  intrigue  and  violence,  and  before  long  fell  at  the 
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hand*  of  the  grandson  of  St  Louis,  the  grcat-netdiew  ol 
Charles  of  Anjou.  The  glory  of  the  Papacy  only  outlasted 
the  ^ry  of  the  Empire  for  two  generationt :  but  while  the 
Empre  had  become  little  more  than  a  mere  name,  the  Fapoqr, 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Captivity,  continued,  though  with 
diminished  lustre,  to  command  the  spiritual  all^iance  di 
Europe.  Germany  and  Italy,  the  chief  names  of  the  Impeiial 
idea,  had  hopelessly  lost  any  prospect  of  national  uni^,  iriiile 
losing  the  wider  unity  of  the  Roman  State.  The  real  future 
thus  remained  with  the  localised  national  states,  which  were 
best  represented  by  France,  England,  and  the  Spanish  king- 
doms. With  thor  establishment  00  the  ruins  of  the  oldtf 
system,  the  age  of  the  Papacy  and  Empire  came  to  an  eod. 
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TABLES  OF  SOVEREIGNS 


(i)  Popes. 


(ohn  X.,  9I4-92S. 
-CO  VI.,  92&-929. 
Stephen  vii.,  929-931. 
John  XI.,  931-936. 
Leo  VII.,  936  939. 
Stephen  viii.,  939-942. 


Benedict    IX.,    1033-'^ 

1046. 

[Antipope,Sylvester 
III.,  1044-1046.] 
Gregory    vi.,     1044- 

10461 


deposed 
in  1046. 


Martin lli.orMarinusIi.,942-946.    Clement  II.,  1046-1047. 


AL'ai>ci  11.,  946-955- 
John  XII.,  955-963. 
Leo  VIII.,  963-964. 
Benedict  v.,  964-965. 

iohn  XIII.,  965-972. 
lenedict  vi.,  972-974 
Benedict  vil.,  974-983. 
John  XIV.,  983-984. 
Boniface    vii.,   Antipope,   974. 

984  ;  recognised,  984-985. 
John  XV.,  985-996. 
(;regory  v.,  996999. 
John  XVI.,  997.998  (partisan  of 

Crescentius). 
Sylvester  II..  999-1003. 
John  XVII.,  1003. 
John  XVIII.,  1003-1009. 
Scrj;ius  IV.,  1009-1012. 
Benedict  viii.,  1012-1024. 
John  XIX.,  1024-1033. 


io6l- 


Damasus  ll.,  1048. 
Leo  IX.,  1048-1054. 
Victor  II.,  1055-1057. 
Stephen  ix.,  1057-1058. 
[Antipope,  Benedict  X.,  1058- 
1059.] 
Nicholas  II.,  1058-1061. 
Alexander  II.,  1061-1073. 
[Antipope,    Honorius, 
1062.J 
--'"tSrcgory  vil.,  1073- 1085. 

[Antipope,  Clemeot  III.,  io8o- 
1100.J 
Victor  III.,  1086-1087. 
Urban  ll.,  1088-1099. 
Paschal  li.,  1099-1 118. 
[Antipopes,  Albert,Theodoric, 
and  Sylvester  iv.] 
Gelasius  11.,  1118-1119. 
[Antipope,  Gregory  Vlll.,i  1 18- 
1121.J 
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L                   Caliittus  II.,  1119.11J4. 

[Antipopes,      Calixnjs     m. 

^^H            Honoriua  II.,  1124-1130. 

1168-1178. 

^^L          Innocent  li.,  1 130-t  143. 

Lando,  1178-1180] 

^^H               [Anti  popes,  An  acletus,    1130- 

Lucius  III.,  1181-118;. 

^H 

Urban  III..  1185-1187. 

^^B                               Victor,   1138  (ab- 

Gregory  VIII.,  1187. 

^^B                                       djcated).] 

Clement  III.,  1187-1191. 

^^H          Celestine  11.,  1 143-1 144. 

Celestine  111.,  1191-1198. 

^^1          Lucius  II.,  1 144-1 145- 

-Innocent  ill.,  1198-1216. 

^m           Eugenius  ill.,  ii4S-iiS3. 

Honarius  ill.,  IZ16-1227. 

Anastasius  IV.,  1153-11^4. 

Gregory  IX.,  1227-124!. 

Adrian  iv.,  1154-1159. 

Celestine  iv.,  1241. 

Alexander  ill.,  1159-1181. 

Innocent  IV-,  1243-1354. 

[Amipopes,     Victor,      1159- 

Alexander  IV.,  1354-1261. 

1164. 

Urban  iv.,  1261-1264. 

Paschal  III.,  1164- 

Clement  IV.,  1265-1268. 

1168. 

Gregory  X.,  1271-1276. 

^^^P                     [2)  Emperors  and  Kings  of  thk  Romans.              J 

Henry  I.  (the  Fowler),  918-936. 

Conrad  II!.,  1138-1151. 

•Otto  I.  (the  Great),  936-973. 

•Frederick  i.(Barbarossa),ii5» 

*Otto  II.,  973-983- 

119a 

•Otto  III.,  983-1002. 

•Henry  VL,  II90-II97. 

*Henry  11.  (the  Saint),  1002-1024. 

•Otlo  IV., 1197-1212,  (  „.     ,, 
Philip  ii„  1197.1208;!  **"»'*• 
•Frederick  11.,  1212-1250. 

•Conrad  11.  (the  Salic),   1024- 

1039. 

•Henry  ill.  (the  Black),  1039- 

[Rivals  — Henry    Raspe,   1246 

■  056. 

1247;    William  of    KoUan4 

♦Henry  IV.,  1056-1106. 

1247-1256] 

[Rivals,  Rudolf    of     Swabia, 

Conrad  IV,,  1250-1254. 

1077.  loSo. 

The  Great  Interregnum,  t3{4i 

Hermann  of  Luxem- 

1273. 

burg,  1082-1093. 

Richard.    Earl    of\ 

Conrad  of  Franconia, 

Comwail,                      Rivals, 

1093- IIOI.] 

Alfonso  X.,  King  of    1257-1271 

•Henry  v.,  1106-1125. 

Castile,                 J 

•LothairiL,  1125-1138. 

^K                 ■  An  uKrriik  »  affixed  10  thee  Kings  wlio  were  ctowpM  Empemn  bj  dfl 

^B             Pope, 

J 

1 

J 

^^^^^P                                                             49S             1 

(3)  Eastkrn  Empekohs.                                         I 

Qoint-nilers— Aiex3ndeT,9ii- 

Isaac     1.     (Comnenus),     1057. 

1059. 
Constantine  X.    (Ducu),   1059- 

9'3- 

1067. 

Romanus    I- 

Michael    vik    CDucmX     1067- 

{Lccapenus,, 

107S. 

919-945.] 

[Joinl-ruler  —  Romanui     rv. 

Romanus  tt.,  959-963. 

(Diogenes),  1068-1071.] 

BuU  II.  (Bulgarocionus),  963- 

Nicephonis     in.    (Botaniaies), 

toaj. 

1078-1081. 

[Joint-rolera— Nicephonis   II- 

{Phocas),963. 

I118. 

969. 

John   1.   (Zirai. 

M.-inud   L    (Comnenus),   1143- 

sees).  969-976.1 
Constantine  viii..  1025-1028. 

1180. 

Roinnnu*   lii.   (Argynis),  1028- 

it«3. 

I034- 

Michael  IV.  [the  PaphUgnniut), 

1.85. 

1034-1041. 

Isaac  II.  (Angelu)),  1185-1195. 

Michael  V,,  1041-1043. 

Alexius  III.  (Angclo?).  1 195-1103. 

1042- 1054. 
Theod.ira,  1054.1057- 
Michael  VL  (Straiioticui),  1057- 

(Angdo.)("''3-"*<- 

Aleiiuiv.  (Ducm),  1204. 

(4)  Utik  Emperors  or  the  East.                                ^ 

Baldwin  t  ,  1204-1205. 

Koben,  1219-1318.                        ^^^^^1 

Henry  of  FUndcfs,  i3o;-t2i6. 

Baldwin  il,  1238-1161.                ^^^^| 

Peter  of  Courtenay,  12:6-1319. 

^H 

(5)  Kings  of 

Jerusalem. 

Codrrey    of    Boulogne.     1099- 

Guy  of  I.uiii)n>*n>  1186-1194. 

iioofrefmedlhelltle). 

(Conrad    of   MonlfcirM,   II91- 

Baldoiu    1.    of   Edcau,    noo. 

1193.] 

IMS. 

[Henry  of   Champagne,   1193- 

Bftldwin   It.   of   EdoM,    11 18- 

AmoTric  IL  of  Lntignwi,  iiff- 

113a 

KtUk  of  Aofou,  MJO-1143. 

IJOt 

Ajnalncm..  1205.120& 

Aaalrici.,  ti6;-ii74. 

John  of  Dneniir,  tito-iijj. 

Baldnrin  i¥.  (the  Leper),  1 173. 

loUnde  of  Bricnne,  1125-1228. 

1185. 

Frederick  IL,  1228-I25a 

,     IteU-oi  V.  (the  Child),  itS$. 

Hock   of    Lutignan    (Kiok    oI 
<fyp,«),  .268-1^4. 

1       ^ 

11S6. 
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<6)  KiHGS  OF  France. 


Charles  the  Simple,  896-939. 
[Rivals— Robert  of  Pans,  921- 
935 ;     Rudolf  of  Burgundy, 


Louis  IV.,  936^54- 
Lothaire,  9;4-986. 
Louis  v.,  986-987. 
Huuh  Capet,  987-996" 


Robert  11^  996-1031. 
Henry  I.,  1031-1060. 
Philip  I.,  1060-1108. 
Louis  VI.,  110S-1137. 
Louis  ViL,  ii37-ii8a 
Philip  tl.,  Augustus,  1 180-1313. 
Louis  vitl.,  II33-I326. 
Ix)uis  DC  (Saint   Louis),  isafr 
137a 


Aachn,  iI.  46.  5>-  >39.  Mt. 

palac*  >t,  46^  n 

Aba.  king  of  Hunfuy,  61. 
Abbauidei.  ihr,  ijB. 


n-JK.   »39.   "40* 


41a. 
Ab^rd,  7.  ■a'. 

S4I.  4«».  43a- 
AfaMHlo,  Ibc,  at,  196. 137,  364. 
Abol  Caaim.  «. 
Acainania.  34I. 

Aoms,  Diepuld  of.    Sti  Dirpold. 
AebaU.  VlU^ardouin,  tVince  of.  349. 

lYlnoa  of.  355. 

Acn,  iM,  i«a,  300.  309-303.  304. 31*, 

S3?.  3».  4JS.  461.  4*".  4*3- 

haltle  oC  4S9-4te. 

St  Tbonuo  c*.  SwTbomai.SL 

Adalbrro.  Anhbisbop  of  Rant.  44- 

70.  7".  74.  77. 

Archbubop  of  Tns.  asi. 

Adalbert.  St.  43.45- 37> 

Atdibaboli  o(  Bitmeo.  m,  m, 

113,  MS,  a*. 

-^— of  Maloj,  144.  146.  ijl. 

AdeU.  daii(htn  ul  Walutn  the  Con- 

—  of  ChamiHcno,    tbird  wife  of 

AMalde  of  BnrftiBJjp.  «lk  of  OtIo  I. . 


Anonio  Hcnriijiwi,  king  of  Portugid, 

3aS-<7^47'i  47S. 
Afghanulun,  itB. 
Aftica.  158.  170,  >36-s37.  468.  46;, 

Chnslinnily  in.  103. 

As«i»r>.  ibe,  416. 

Agna  of  I'oitou,  wife  of  Henrj  ui., 

daufliiei  of  Henn  IV.,  ait, 

wife  of  Henry  of  Brumwlck.  and 

dnuehler  of  Conrad.  Count  Pala- 
tine. w8.  319. 

of  Prance,  d  'ugblo-  of  Louia  »«., 

and  vi'e  of  Aleihii  il.,  340, 

(i(  Menn,  wife  of  Philip  Auln» 

11*  3*3-3M-  ¥* 

Anicuiiure  under  Predcnck  L,  >r*. 

Alfva  Moitti,  457. 

Ain  1  alul.  btlile  of.  460. 

Aui  (in  fnKrnc*t.  417.  41B. 

Alan  'of  ihi  Twitted  Heard,'  flnl 
Coat  of  Dritlanf.  Ij. 

Alaico*.  baiite  of.  471. 

Albania.  1&4.  348  :  Oinrla  in.  300. 

AlbmcL.MBrqu--'- ' 

It .  30.  JB. 


J^«b.^ 


at.  qoprn  ofLouii  vi 


~—  of  PoAoa.  69. 

Adenullui.  Dulic  of  Bmwtcbio.  106. 

Adfanuar,  bkhop  of  La  Vuj,  Ik,  18s 

Adifle.  Ihr,  B9.  *}8. 

Ad<3f  of  Moluein.  afts- 

—  Arcbbbiiop  of  Coioina.  jii. 

I^>pe.>i')-*u>,>s*-*S4-i^' 
=.    iji.     ■&>.    —         - 
at.  3SI, 
itlaiuta  tf. 
'to.  M^ 


■W-     »4*; 


.  U*,e. 


aj>.  ■??■''*'-  •**-  "^S-  " 


o'  EhuhDwden,  jTfh 

• Iba  GrrU.  sit.  447. 

AIMaifi. 

AJblcMxa.  tb*.  at^ir.  »fc  3M. 

AlScnwlan  O'laldr,  <£«.  •>■.    Sm 

*!»  AlblCHuo. 
ARiljtMii.  a«7. 

AlUna.  daii£bln  of  Taacrvd.  317. 
Alcanlira.  Orda  of.  toj.  471. 
Atenfoa,  Prtm.  Count  al.    .fn  P-ifr. 
Aleppo,  ijt,   19$;   Amacr  ol,    tff 
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Alenandria  (bonded  {116B),  359,  a6a; 

barieged.  a6i,  38a. 
Alexmnder  11.,  Pope,  116,  IB4,  145. 
iiL.  Popo.  6,  aj6,  a57-a6t,  aSg- 

ajo.  aBS,  471. 

IT..  Pope.  444, 446, 48i-4B4,49CL 

joint-emperar  of    Ka^uia  &d- 

sf  H«taa,  445,  446,  447. 
■  «.  Mj.  4S»- 
,  ConuMQUi.  173-175.  179, 
180.  iSa,  183.  184-1S5,  336-338 

IL,  CoauwDui,  340^ 

)lr.,3ia,  34a,  345. 

tV..  Angeliu,  34a,  344-340> 

V.  (I>icas|,  Munuphliu,  u6, 

AlfoDse  of  PtHtien,  Count  of  Poitou, 
407.  40B,  410,  413,  414,  415,  416, 
417,  418,  458. 
Jordan,  Count  of  TookKUB^  883- 

Alfonso,   king  of  Leon.  316. 

I.,  ofAngon,  467,  470. 

Ti.,  oCCuiile,  467.  468,  469. 

ntl.,kinR  of  Cutile,  395.  4ai, 

431.  467.  468.  46* 
z.,  the  'Vfist,  of  Castile.  10,  473, 

475-476.  487.  490- 
Alfred.  kingofWesK 
Algarve,  473.  475, 

Spaniili,  473. 

Aljtehca.  Arabic.  363. 

Alice,    danghler  of  Looii  tii.   and 

Constance  of  Cutile.  beiroihed  10 

Richard    of   Aqoiiaine,    a8B,    990. 

■93.  3M- 

of  Champagne.    5a  Adela. 

queen  of  Cirpnis,  409. 

.Almansor,  469. 

Alm.ihodes,  the.  46^^70. 

Almorvvides,  the,  468-471. 

Alp  -Arslan.  SetjokiBn  Sultan.  169. 171, 

'7a.  "79. 


15.  "5- 


Anagni,  acr,  ate ;  maatlBg  of  Gngoj 
IX.  and  FRderick  u.  at,  369. 

Anaftashtt  t*.,  Vapa,  040, 

Aooona,  310;  lieKe  m,  aSi,  sm: 
March  of,  384. 

Andaloui  (AndalmiB),  464,  46S,  430, 


Andnrw,  king  of  Hungaiy,  61,  3*!^ 

Afictouott  ComDeans,  340-341* 
Aneehit.   boow   of,    34i'-34^  3Si> 

,Slt  Anion, 
le,  InbellaoC    5teltafadh. 
.'69. 

diet  of,  97. 
nl»  of.  71,76.79,87.88: 
le  Donw  of,  186-387,  395- 
S,  404. 4y.  416, 417.  ^erBotrada, 
_  larles,    mk,    Geoffi:^,    Hemr, 
Joan,  John,  Richard. 

338- 
Anne  of  B 

France,  79. 
Anna.  Archbisbop  of  Cologne,  tifi, 

lai,  IM,  113. 
Anielm,  St.,  of  CantertniT,  7,  loot 

"39.  "41,  aio. 

Bishop  of  Lucca.      Sm  Aki- 

Anliianj,  St.,  of  Padua,  441,  445. 
Aniioch.  i6a,  163,  i8a,  1S3,  184,  18J, 

188,  19».  19s,    196,  885-300,   453; 

principa]it]i  of,  117,  46a;    capture 

ofbr  Bibin,  4fia 

Fredaickof.     Sw  Frederick. 

AnveilcT,  Markwald  of.     St*  Harii- 

wakL 


107.     >73.     337. 
L,  wife  of  Henry  L  of 


t,  50,  166.  aa7,  laB,  ayt. 


de  Monifon.  403,  406. 

Amieni.  391,  193. 

traiT  of.  4i6l 

Aooctetos  11. ,  Antipopc.  318,  M9,  ajp, 
334.  m-  ^41.  asi- 


Aquiiaioe.  7:.  89.  90^  iBchiBi.  «•$■ 
»3;,  .!9S-  396.  39*.  406,  4"5.  416: 
baroni  of.  76 :  dokes  of.  gi.  Sti 
alta  W-iUism  v.  of;  WHltan  dK 
Voa&of,  and  Eleanor  vL 


ilotie.  4J3  ;  dvUiMlkin  or.   169. 
:*>id  HotySenildire.  178;  and 

"9.  S's-  P^.  vn.ffn. 


Aral.  Saa  of.  <$& 

Aibnud.  Robtn  of.    Stt  Robert 
Archers.  Nomun.  175. 
Archipelago.  Dncbjr  of  ihe,  3^. 


.  403-     Su  a/w 

..   s».  "*■ 
Areklc.  Ibc.   3,   »3.  53.  55,  j6,  80. 
b66.  ■a9.  306.  300.  366.  398.  417. 


Gothic. 

Gothic 

jf  Inm.  4Q,  s 


Ariimion,  jao. 

ArnFTut.  ton  of  Males.  107. 

Anbni.  arthbitbi^  of  Milan.  53.  58. 

S9.»38. 
Anbo.  •relibiihop  of  Malni.  50.  51, 

Aiuiolie.  114,  447:   iraiulaiicin*  br 
Michael  Sfo*    of.    363 ;  aiorty  of. 

Inuiar.Coand.  51.  J 

DLtCbnitaacBaf.  ^C 
■r^biibop  «f.  418. 

"  ".  453  4S4  ;  ■•'"aMd 

^'-    -   CUteia.  Ibe, 


kUi«i 

the.  !«<.  3)»- 
ArDold  of  BfocU,  aofl.  aij.  ■34.  ■)$- 
•4a.  a49-*5a 

arahhlUK-p  of  Maliu,  150. 

AniBl(orCiutBili<a.  t> 

— ^  diika  of  tl■•uIi^  15.  li,  aoi 

(().  Count  PatallM.  19. 

afcbbuboi)  of  Raima,  4a.  44- 

Afpwt.  bOUM  M.  *l. 

hrOm.  Ircoid  of.  )?«. 

duke  o(  Bnttanf,  J»J. 

ArtoU  86,  a^i.  a^a. 

■ Mohstel     .Sn  Rolen. 

AitoVlbM.  ip:  aadac  Ftadnkh 
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;  Dobteaof,  171. 

.  "SS.  163,  t7«,  179.  i«»- 


'*3.  19*.  3S>- 
A»isi.  333,  3S8.  434,  435,  431 

francti  chapel  »i,  4». 
AsiiH  of  Jomalnn.  186.  355. 

-ofRomi.nia,  3SS, 

AMI.  aeo;  capluml,  !i6i. 
AMt«ki.  H>c  ct  )be,  191.  195. 
Albelttan.  15.  it. 
Atbat,  Oito,   Lord  of.    349 ; 

Alh«a^ount,  157. 
Anal!*.  19a. 

AtliU.'  I^. 


Auet'stu*.    £<fPblllp 

Amnllc.  Ibc  pi^we  cf,  99^3 
AuriHae.  4a.  43.  309. 
Aiuiin.  St..  Tul*  of,  437. 

(^Dcini.  aa(-ao6. 

Frkn.  (be,  440. 


Aumcne,  89,  90,  a*?,  189.  4^7.  4<3. 
415;  Synod  ia,  ts8:  ■nd  Kufh 
Capci.  76:  WUUaai  of.     Hm  uTl- 


>.  490.    Sn  Prad- 
•7.  "89.  4t7. 


Aujunc.  Pner  of.    5m  I'eiM. 
AitnllB*.  palaeaon,  44. 
Avmon.  4J9.  433.  ff*^ 
AvTiroteU.  ihe.  431. 
A»na,  107:  founiialloa  of,  105. 
ATisnco.  )«■.  406.  448. 
AT*™^  4S7- 

B«OCf>,  ROQWI.  ftW.  ««7.  451. 

tedaioi,4M. 

Baadail.  ■(8.  169.  170.  40*. 

AMtfj^.  &  coon  or  ib«  4>s- 
BaUta.  iba.  «c^.  4a4. 

BtfMrit  lalaadl.  lb*.  «73. 
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Balkam,  the,  163. 
Bdtic,  the,  ai,  3&l 
Baldwin  of  Boulogne,  Gral  Count  of 

Edeua,  i8a,  1S4,  i8S- 

the  joungBT,  i8». 

of  tha  Iron  Ariu,  first  Count  of 

FlaDdcn,  B5. 
T.,    Ctmot    of    Flanden,    So, 

S& 

Tii. ,  Coonl  of  Flondera,  378. 

IK.,  CcHiDL  of  FUndcra,  343.  Sti 

alio  Baldwin  I.,  LMin  Emperor  in 

Count  of  HunBult,  agi. 

I.,  Kinit  of  Jerusalem,  185.     Stt 

alia  Baldwin  of  Boulogne,  and  Bald- 
win. CounL  of  Edesn. 
11..     King    of    Jeruialem,    iBj. 

Stt  also  Baldwin  of  Boulogoe  the 

younger. 
III.,    King    of   Jcnnalem,    iBj, 

193- 

■  IV.,  Kug  of  Jerusalem,  193. 

I.,  Lalin  Emperor  in  the  East, 

3l8.  3S'.  3Sa.  ,     ^    „ 
II.,  Latin  Emperor  u  Ifae  Eul, 

353.  3S4.  355.  387- 
Bamberg,  135. 

cathednil  of  consecrated,  5a 

Suiilgar,    bishop   of,    63.      Sit 

Clement  11. 
Bandinelii,  Roland,  >S3-aS4i  95&   Stt 

also  Alexander  111. 
Barbarians,  invasions  of.  15. 
Barbaroiu.    Stt  Frederick  L 
Barcelona,  43, 91,  419. 

county  <rf,  465,  465,  470L 

Bar!.  38,  103,  104, 107,  117,  118,  ij6, 

17J.  174,  330. 

Sfnod  of.  139. 

Barral  des  Baui,  41B. 
Basil,  djmasiy  of,  170. 
I.,  the  Macedonian,  Eastern  Em- 
peror, ya,  167. 
II.,  Easteni  Emperor,  159,  163, 

164,  165,  167. 

^.shrine  of,  171. 

Basilita,  the,  code  of  laws.  ru. 
Baulius.   cbamberlain  of  Jobn  Zim- 

iicea,  163,  163. 
Basque  language,  the,  90. 
Baitida.  415. 
Baly,  Tartar  chief.  385. 
Bararia,  a.  15,  16.  18,  19,  aS.  37,  40, 
47.  5fi.  S8.  64-  tat.  ^33.  »?S.  "!■■ 
aj9,  34B,  3G6,  afiB.  309. 


Bavaria,  Otto  of  Wittdslad^  Cool 

Palatine  oC    Stt  Ohol 
Wdf  or  Goclf,  Dake  of.     Sti 

Wdt 
Beatrice  of  Proicnce,  41 B,  4B5. 

wife  of  Otto  IV. .  339. 

wife  (i)  of  Boniface  of  Tnscanj, 

(a)  of  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  109. 
Beatrix  of  Savoy,  417. 
Beaueaire,  418. 

Seneidial  oT,  413, 

Benuce,  tbe.  78,  377. 

Beaugency,  Council  of,  085. 

Btaut/atU,  190^ 

Beauvali.  377. 

Bee,  Le,  ablw  of,  48,  loo,  300.  ata 

BecheL    f^'Hiaiiias,  Sl,  archbiihop 

of  Canlerbury, 
Bela  II,,  King  of  Hungary,  aa6. 

III.,  Kingof  Hongaiy,  3^ 

Bena.  AmalKc  of.    Sit  Amalnc 

Bi-nedict  v..  Pope,  33. 

VIII.,  Pope,  48.  so.  63.  "* 

-St.t 

St..  of  Aniane,  97. 

Benedictine  nuni.  43B. 
Benedictines,  the,  44J. 
BeneGcei,  feodal,  become  hcKdltary, 

56.  57- 
Benevrnlo.  34,  107, 137,  4B5, 

Lombard  diies  of,  103. 

Berbers,  the,  468.  469. 

BerengHT,  the  Emperor,  37,  38. 

of  Ivrea,  King  of  Italy,  aB,  39, 

30.  33. 

Berengaria  of  Castile,  336. 

of  Navane,  queen  of  Richard  L, 

303. 
Bergamo,  359,  369. 
Bernard,  St,  7, 1S9,  i9i-i93,r99,  30a. 

ao7-ao8,  aog,  b  13-3 14,  arj,  338-339. 

33a.  a34-»3S.  340.  341.  048,076,  sBl- 

aBa,  385.  43a,  470. 

of  Anhalt,  a68. 

ofVenladour,  397. 

Bernatdone,  John.     Sit  Francii.  St. 

Berno  of  Cluny,  07. 

Bemward,  Sl,  bishop  of  Hildesheim. 

4I.4S.4*- 
Bern,  76,  90,  387. 
Bertha  of  Suliboch,  wilb  of  Manuel  L. 

v^fi.    Sa  alto  Irene. 


daughicT  o(    Odo  0(    ' 


ol  FTsnce,  Bo.  Bi.  175. 

widow  of  Olio  I..  witcafRoliet 


efJIoUaod.  npudi>t(d  by  Philip 

MFOf  Olio  I 

IL.7>- 
BcnboM  of  Hobrnburg.  48a 

of  ZlhhnnD.  aai.  x^B.  asi, 

—  Dnkc  o(  fiavuM.  iB. 

or  RallttioD.  441.  44s. 

Bmnda   ol   Monirort.  CostiteK 

An^ou.  Bo,  138,  ITS. 
Btntand  dc  Born,  3^. 


MilinL  HajrmondRofer.ViKOiraloL 

5«  Rajrmond  Hogrr. 
Btandnte.  (ounti  □'.  ^o. 
Bilivi,  ibe  Sulun,  459,  460.  461.  469, 

BtrOa.  14a 

BUtunc.  KennanB.  ihc  M'tfratc,  19, 

■'■■3.3S- 
billunp.  ihe,  aja. 
Kriirn.  IQ. 
Bhck  rnraU,  u. 
BLuKbaofCMUle.  will  of  Louk  Till.. 

»J.  407.  4»*.  4«>.  4*^  4»r. 

BUM.  41* 

Skli.  aM.  8B»«Qi.  M3- 

tha  boon  of,  TO.  7»  M.  >?■  •»■ 

•nr-tao,  at^  tpi-aga.  416. 
BDbUo.44- 
BanxniUaiu,  174,  a  >6. 
BoficmlB.  J.  aj.  u.  37. 40, 41.  4J,  60. 

ton  of  Robm  '"■•— 
^ UMlodi.47.17., 

Bttetat^tbMof  PoUnd.  54. 

kinf  of  Bdbonk.  ■> 

dnfca  of  PaUad,  4>.  «^ 

•^  IT.,  Ung  <<  Pmukd.  asa. 
Bctapia.  819.  ajr.  a«r.  ■».  169.  ]>•. 

—  kCmI*  aadvntiwrity  gl,  «■>. 

«9.  all.  i'i  4»». «». 
Bawnantm.  St..  447- 
BonUkfM  cf  TUioaajr.  109. 
of  MeatfanM,  kitig  oT 


I.  atni*  "'•  4t*- 
Horn.  HrriraiHl  dc     An  flervmnd. 
Bun«l,  Cosnl  of  [Wcclona.  43. 
Boso.   tooiHler  of  kingdom  of  Pro- 
■ence.  bniibcr  of  RielKid  Uw  ]ua- 

fiouchaid  Ihe  Vencnble,  76. 


(iodfrry  of.     SttC 

Bourbon.  417, 
Bourjes.  75.  81.  »7T.  sB' 
ras.  arclibiiboix 

PCIO  de  la. 
BouUBo,  Uiitle  o(.  jji.  3(3.  n& 
fkwides,  Ih-.  158, 169, 
llnbuu.  ibe  Dulw*  of.  307.  30>.  330. 

388. 
Bnga.  Ihirdintuor.  Stt  Ongarj  vni. 
BrBncakoDe.  smaior  ol  Home.  4>e. 
Untndenbanc,  16.  as.  913.  37^,  49a. 

the  Marjcians  of,  374 

Bwttlni^ar.  NicboLai,  ■49.     S*l  abt 

Dn^oabor.    Sm  Btaadmbon. 

Aii'albmoT  .SMAdsibcn. 

arctibbboarie  of,  mj,  ifij. 

BranDo-  P«m,  uw,  jt,  50, 53. 134.  b4*. 

asa 
ttanorr,  tl».4*7. 
Bratcl*.  MO.  •40. 3I1. 38^ 

AniaUot     StrArvM. 

ftvUalcT.  Dnka  of  Botaaiaia.  6a.  61. 
Bricnna.  bonae  ot  MS- 

John  of.    iiwjalm. 

liJawla  or    iWbdIa   oC     So 

Wallarot     JiwWatM 

BWndW.  367.  »«.««■ 

"rtnany,  7S.  M,  8s.  »i.  Bta.  J«.  ♦«. 

41& 
AnIuB  oC    Sm  Antav. 

BriBFii.  ("oppo.  Uihop  of.    5«  Dm> 
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^^^^F       Bruy),  Peler  de.     S/i  Peter. 

Camaldoii.  older  of,  100.  119. 

^^        BulBMia.  34.  155.  157.  163-164,  167, 

Camerino,  30, 

168,  19a.  ats.  316.  341-34=.  361 

353. 

Campagna,  Saracen*  in  Uie  38^ 

3S3- 

Canaa.  battle  of,  105. 

Burdinui  of  Bmga.    5«  Gregory 

Canon  Law.  the.  aiq-aao,  jBx. 

Burgundy.  aS.  55,  59,  60.  67,  69, 

116, 

Canonisu,  the.  43a- 

138,  adj,  338,360,  089,413, 41& 

Canaai.    Reeular,    6.    aoit-aoS,    irf 

Frederick  :.'i  policy  in,  ai8. 

351- 

438. 

asa.  !^.  478,  479. 

in  cathedraU,  aoj,  M& 

Secular.  336. 

Con<ad  11. -a  poficr  in,  58. 

CanOiM,  143,  363. 

^             —  di.lectof.90.'^ 

HenryiT.  at.  131.  131 

^H^         duchy  or,  history  of.  sa,  89. 

siege  of,  137. 

^^k         Robert  IL'5  conquest  of.  78. 

Canierbury.  310. 

^H           — .  ducby  of,  Capeitu),  76. 

dijputcd  election  to,  sat 

^^V          Free  Coaatj  of,  145- 

^H            Idngdom  of,  3,  55.   Sa  also 

laie.  and  Aries,  kingilom  of. 

shrme  of  St.  TTiomas  aC  "89. 

Are- 

Anselm  of.     Sa  Anielm,  Sl 

Thomas  of.     Sa  Tboniu,  5(. 

fluigundies ,  consoli  J  aiion  of  Ibe  Iw 

0,4. 

Bufkhard,  Dukf  of  Swabla,  37. 

and  England,  53. 

bisliop  of  Worms,  50. 

VI.,    King    of    Denmark,  afij 

Ci'^t,  H^^'^'  hi  Hugh. 

Bmpiie.    the,    161-175;    in 

Cnppadocia.  161,  171,  173. 

l*elflh  cenlury.  336-34:1 

Capua,   34,  so,    to6.    114.    337,   33I 

3&i.485. 

ayi^tti.  the,  156, 

Dukes  of,  103. 

Norman  prindpallly  of,  117. 

CadALOS.  Bishop  of    Parma. 

5« 

HoDoriusii.,,,6. 

the  virit  and  ciu  of,  435.  4a& 

Cttdi«.  473. 

Seneschal  of,  4.3. 

Caen.  French  of,  83. 

Oirdinal.  Peire,  398. 

CiBrularius,     Michael,     PaUiarc 

Carinihia,  37. 

AmuUof.     S«Amntf. 

Cassarea  captured  by  Seljukiani, 

Conrad  of.     5«  Conrad. 

Cssar,  liile  of.  renewed.  370 

Cnrmel.  Moanl.  hermiuoE.    SaCal 

Cahora.  387,  415- 

meliles. 

Caborsins,  426, 

Carmeliles,  +40. 

Cairo,  I9S,  465. 

Caraiola,37- 

Cairoan,  158,  ,78. 

Cirolingian  Empire,  Ihc,  15. 
DtrolingiaDS,  West  Fnukidi.  hi]  t 

Calabria,  39.  (3,   114,  115.166, 

301. 

as?.  330.  486. 

ihe,  40. 

Greek!  of.  ss- 

Ciirolings,  the,  a,  3,  13.   14.  T.  «» 

Theme  of.  156. 

=6.  3'.  38.  47,  5'.  66.  67.  «ft  T 
7".  7a.  73.  75.  77.  Ba.  83.  «*- « 

Calatrava.  470,  471.  47a. 

Order  of.  ao?,  470-471. 

88.  97. 

Caliphale,  bre»k-up  of,  i58.  169, 

178. 

Carta  CarilaHs.  the,  ao3,  ao4. 

of  B.igdad.    destroyed  by 

the 

Carthage.  461.  461. 

Tartars.  460. 

Carthusians,  the.  6.  aoo-aoi.  »57. 19ft 

^_                  CaUph..  Abbasside,  158. 

C«u*«m/,  the.4»S- 

^^             Fatmile,  117,  158.  178. 

Casiiano,  Utile  of,  4*3. 

^^^          Ommayad.  158. 

Caaim.  Abul,  39- 

^^^k at  Cordova.  465-466. 

Caste)  del  Monte,  364. 

^^^K         Calliliu  tl.,  Pope.  145-  <46.  '47: 

49. 

Canelnau.  Pelcr  of.     &.  Peter- 
Castile,  10.   aa9.  336.  «aa.  431,  4^9 

^^V       -^^lipope,  360.  a63. 

466.  467-469.  47'.  47*  473476. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^H 

Cutllc,  ISanctK  oT.     Sh  Bluicbe. 
Culle.  Ihc  feudal.  3.  9 

building  in  thr  Ijii>d  Eail.  188. 

CulroginnuiBi.  baiile  «(.  11& 

Caulani.  Ibe.  355.  36'- 

CuialonU.  465. 

C'oAi/SJ*.  the.  103. 

Calliari  the,  I15,  JM-  3».  433. 

Canlij,  feudal,  3,  17J, 

"  T11I17,    hravir,  ID    amy   «l  John 


ZJmlao 


.  i^a- 


-  Orak.  171. 

Cdaiio,  Thocnai  of.    Stt  Thonua. 

CahMiot  11..  Popr.  241, 

XIL.  Pope,  aji,  905.306, 909-313. 


Chailci,   Duke  of  t«««(  Lofnioe. 

uncle  of  IjMiii  v.,  71.  77. 
CMantt  efClurity.  the.  aoa.  904. 
Chlttau  Caniard!  cuile  o(.  t^ 
CUirc.  PMer  de  In.  ArcMiuhop  til 

Bourpi,  984.    Sa  Pen. 
Ourtiei.  oBtt 

Ibe  SchbOl  of.  all,  Bti,  lu. 

Ivo,  Bltliopot     Sti  \m 

HouK  of.  78.  87.    .S»a/t#BIOii. 

Cbanreoac.  ta  Unnde.  189.     Sttaitf 
Cvtbutiant. 

Cbcraoo.  ihenie  ol.  155. 
Cheater.  Eivl  at,  454. 


CnMavraini.  Ok,  37 


Iha  BiUKip  of,  an. 

CUlsna,  Biitaoni  oT.  H.     Sm  tlic 

WBUhb. 
CtiuBbCTUBi,  Frederick  n.'*.  960. 

ChuDpofne.  7».  79  (6.  »7.  b«4.  sW, 

— —  It*  SUM  wlib  l4oii.  aSa. 
—~  Odo  of.    &v  Urban  11^  tj7- 
CoBniaof.    JerOdo.TlwoMd, 

Kewror. 

ChampaaoM.  Williaai  o(,  145.     Sti 

Wmam. 
dMADdlor,  (he    Epaoofiail.    o(    iba 

'"am.  430. 

•n  alnuitbold.  159, 


ClM>«Blr,  Um.  414.  416. 
-      ■  1.456*5?- 


Uh   OK-aU  3.  4-    M 


ChilditD.  ibe  Cnuatle  ol  ihr,  453, 
Cbiiu,  lU.  174.  385. 
Ctaloa.  34B. 

CUuu  M  Vtwm,;  La.  ajB. 
Cbfralrjp,  • 

L'hnKtegani.  the  iidc  of.  ncj. 
CbriKian.  Arcbbbbopol  Maini.  060. 
—  Ani  Buliop  <t  tbt  Pnodaiu.  379. 
Cld.  ibB,  Hbj-^ 

CUkim,  ijs,  1J9,  160.  B?!.  300.  399, 
• \n  klncdotn  in,  tl^ 


——In  Spain.  470-471. 
Cltoiai,  >o>-ao4.  bo6,  aoo.  38^ 
Ovllwe,  iMllIc  of  (toi;!,  10^ 

baiUaof(iosJI,  i<«,  "4. 

Diet  at  (ia3*y.  37* 

Ciia  Law.  tM,  7.  ■I74n. 
Ckir-no-Epia.  Ttcat]'  of;  83. 
Claliwiui.  acy,  104,  194.  jl^    5w 

CtamSdIL    £«ClMC.  Sl 
trims.  Sl.  4)9. 
Ctai««.iberM«.    SmCknufm. 


— Hotuaof.  70,  73.  7>     Sa 

Cuttln«lan>, 

^HartcLim 

—  dw  abBpk.  M.  ij.  17.  **.  *t> 

oTAoioa.  KlxK  <4  Naple*  and 

lltoTy.  3J4.  3SS.  ♦>7.  4»«-  4«*.  4A 
419,  4".  *«T.4!».?*>.4**4«*  If* 

«f  Dounatk.  CooM  ef  Flaodcn 

(itaOeedknTa. 


CiMtiwi  II.'.  f^pe.  Oj,  &4- 

ID..  Ptop*.  »7i.  »7»,  30J.  313. 

m..  Antirepe.  134.  135.  i^a 


__,    KoUrt   of. 

ArRolMrt. 
CUa    AirWIIUanihoaiMi. 
Oonj.  5.  6.  «S-  S*.  •>   »4.  »T.  V» 
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Chmj  and  Uregor7  vil.,  lai 

aunlu:  idiBlt.  5.. 

Clanucs,  ths,  41,  50,  ji,  53,  9a. 

Cobleoi,  140,  931. 

Caimbn,  Coodit  al,  467,  47a 

Coinase,  St.  Leniis  and  the,  435. 

Cclxme,  lai,  141,  144,  aoi,  aoS,  355, 

«68.  3ao,  321.  330,  331, 378. 
archUiliopa  of.  35,  50,  51,  $■, 

"^1    IKi    3P7-     Sa    atn   Adolf, 

Adbo,  EDgelbeit,    Philip,  PUgilm, 

■ad  lUimdd. 

Diet  at  (1198).  39(x 

StttoiA  of,  447. 

Coloai$aiian,  Gictaaa,  964. 065,  066. 

Cotombiins,  094. 

Columlxu),  St.,  44. 

Combat,  trU  by,  434. 

Comedies.  Latin,  35. 

Camita  Imptrialii  Militia.  45. 

Commertx,  Greek,  157.  156. 

trealf   of,    between    Sviatoslav 

and  John  Zimisces,  16a. 
— -  under  Frederick  I.,  17a. 
Comminges,  Count  of,  401. 
Commune  of  Rome,  the,  340-341.  ajcx 

353.  31B-319. 
(Jommunes,  Ibe  French,  383.  439. 

Como.  961,  369. 
Company  of  Death,  the,  363. 
Compi^gne,  synod  at,  313,  334. 
Comnenus,  dynastf  of  171-173.  M*- 

340.  350.351,  355- 
Conan.  Duke  of  BnltaDy,  367. 
ConceplualUm,  31a. 
Conches,  WilllBm  of.     Stt  William. 
Concordat  of  Wanni{ii33),  147, 148, 

Congr^^tional  idea.  199-300,  304. 
Congregation     of    Cluny,    die,     97. 

Conrad  I.,  king  of  the  Germans, 

:.  Emperor.  53, 


Fnderick  of  BOiaii,  mm.  M4,  a^ 
qi.    £«  oA*  Coond  nt. 
Conimd.Ma  «f  Pmtoi^n.,  kintal 


1,391.    Sm 
Duke  of  S 


-Duke    tt  CariDlUa,  c 
::onnd  n.  oTSwahi*.  1 
—  fatber  of  Coniad  d 


Cdopie,  48S-4ga 

of  MBjiwig,  FrancbcaD.  373, 3611 

of  HootfoTBi,  kJDf  of  Jenuiuai, 

3<»-303.  34'.  453- 
the  Pacifie,  kini  of  Aries,  sj, 

the  Red,  Dnke  «f  Lonaine,  so, 

ai.  "3.  "9.  5'- 

of  Uralingen,  310. 

Conradin.  459,  480,  483.  ^b-^. 
Caiutil.  Grand,  tbe,  414. 
Ccmnlamtntiat,  tbe,  ai& 


Constance  of  Aries,  7S. 

of  Brittany,  387. 

of  Castile,  qnaen  of  Lonit  til, 

390. 
of  Sicily,  witeof  Henry  n.,  069, 

"70,  301.  305.  3«*.  310,  316-317, 
sister  of  Louis  TtL,  Counien  <d 

Toulouse.  387.  398. 
Conslantine  L ,  144,  177, 
VII.,   Porphyrogeoiti*,    153-158, 


HI.,  193-193.  331-334,  336,349- 

343.  345-346.  383,  340. 

IV.,  456,  4S9,  460.  47S-480. 

of  Franconta.  son  of  Henry  l». 

(Anli-Oesar).  1093 137. 139.  140. 
Dtlke    (M    Franumia,   vm  ot 


Constantinople,  B,  34,  45,  15a,  igSk 
157.  158,  tfta.  163,  164,  183,  19a, 
193.  "36.  3a".  337.  33<.  339.  34t. 
353.  354- 

church  of  St.  Sophia  in,  34t,  348, 

350. 

Fourth  Crusade  lunied  against, 

345.346-.     . 

organisntion  of,  348. 

sack  of,  351. 

vadtliesialonicairiTiilrjaf,  351. 


C»M»*«Wltnn  Cluuittiau.  97. 
Cmufli  (munldpaJ).  a^  003. 

CooH.  bouc  of,  3t> 
Aaxin.  nok  aot,  44a. 
CofbcU.  A 

tR>l)rot|i>s«}.4i9. 

Coftoflu.  Anwer  of  Maul,  its. 
ObwIo™,  4S.  *73. 

Ihe  Ciilipht  of.  <6s-4U. 

^—  Moiqae  *bA  caUKdnl  of,  47). 

Scbooli  of.  4fi6. 

Corfa.  Robat  Guiicard  dki  at.  ijfc 
Coraih.  MifquUci  of.  ii/i. 


Cmi,  bout  ot  nS. 
Conte,  •».  jM, 
CaiMMOia,  tmtOt  el.  jBt. 
CWAi  efSnia,  tbt,  474. 
ConMM.E^«t,    5«Blkft. 

CtMBun,  dw,  >),  ie6b 

Cotron*.  9» 

CoocT,  tb«  foreM  of.  aoA. 

bouc  of.  m. 

CcMmdl  a(  UcBuitcMT.  »>$. 

U  Gcooa  (U4i).  jS*. 

at  iMcUwlm.  60. 

—  ihaMOnanlLMMwdtas). 

Ib>i    Mcond    0«a«]     L<lvu 

—  &  this  Owig«l  L«oma  (1 1>9(. 


(Hist.  StJ.  J3*.  «W.  4St 

the»««d(i«74l.4*9i4ST. 

¥»■ 
■— 1\  Maania.  tiS. 
ul^rfa(i046l.6i. 

U  RdlM|i>i4l.  Mi-     ^  „ 

—  al  Rama,  iiimnioiwd  bf  On- 

«fSMnItMt).  6). 

■lT(afs(ii63l.  >S7-«M. 

U  Waist  (I076I.  'A 

Covcoa.  rinllaal.  U*  *Mlidn  kr 
tba  UBl«nh7s(  Pari*. «» 


CoBneoar,  Pner  at    &r  h««. 
CVniEnA'*  jmaoicipal).  bjS. 

Gnjr  of.    Sh  Pasd^  Ul. 

Cnraona.  aS.  *6i,  a69,  sto,  jog.  ^fit, 
J8j.  »=.  483- 

Um  at.  3fi& 

Liiit[»Bil  ol    St*  Liulpnad. 

"  -"i.  ihe.  as.  11* 


tL.  Jolia.  Mm  of  Ihe  aboi*.  41, 

4*.  «> 

HI..  •00  O^tbcBbOve.  40,  JD. 

Cm..  iM.  158.  IS9.  xB.  355- 

Ctiniea.  tb«.  156. 

Cnm.  Ibe  True.  ijB,  195. 

Crowa,  n 

CrowB,  ilM  Iron.  1 37. 

Cnoada.  Iha  6n>  - "   —   — 

»Se  ihtnT  K 

ibe  fourth,  I 

tba  Bttb,  45>-45»- 

tba  tfxUl.  (M,  4».  4S7-4J» 

—  Uw  HtcDih.  495.  46tMta. 

—  o(  Uh  CbOdna.  the  45*> 
pnfaMedbr  Hcory*!..  311. 

p)aBcba<]farUita>il*.,3s«. 

CnifluteL  the,  9,  to.  n.  40.  «4. 
-       -    170,  171,  J48,  M9. 


-  ^cii  o«  tha 
371J4&J- 


laa 


IIL  and  Ib^.  33>-33> 
^—  uuiiKcni  Vf-  and  the,  3§7. 
Iba  AIUfmikB.  »«■  m>.  400, 

401,  AM.  406.  407.  409' 
OiTid  ItvU.  tbe.  4>4. 
Caairnd^  Fjiq>tTM  tt  Mar)  11..  41. 
Cytladc^  •tnchrafibr.  34I.  3^1. 
Crpna.  157.  ■«(>,  r6i.  301.  jn*.  303, 

3»t- »«»>»"•  J«*M'-S».45».  449- 

tlM  Unci  of.  463. 

Cfril.  1*7. 

Cwcb*.  Iba.  •«,  179.     .SM«fa«Bo 

DaLMAriA.  isj.  Its' 

ttamaana.  t«B^  191^  nft.  I9S.  49^ 

"— lyipa.  ««.  ■«. 


) 
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Dandolo.   Hencr,   Dofe  cl  Venice, 

343t  344.  34a.  349. 
DuKi,  the,  15,  iG,  93,  37,  40,  155, 

>6j.  178. 
Duite,  3S3.  ago,  391.  449, 
Dardutdlc*,  tba,  345. 
"OtA  An«,  end  of,  3-4,  tfi, 
DwtcL    &«  RaIubM  of  Duid. 
Danpbinr,  aoi,  ■14. 
DsTld,  monk,  14s. 
Di  CnuiJtralioiu,  Bonud'i,  ■4a. 
Deereult  ofGngorj  a.,  tbe,  389. 
DitrthiM  of  GratiaD,  tlie.  219. 
Dedi,  the  ifnrgravc,  laa,  t>3. 
Demetrlm,  king  ol  Tbeaalonica,  35B, 

353- 
Dimtiirnt,  the,  ai& 
Denmark,  34,  83,  84,  348,  300^  311, 

333.  3=6.  33'.  383- 

Canute  of.    Su  Canute. 

Engclbert's  war  with,  371. 

German  influence  o^er,  aa6. 

Valderoar  11.  of.    Sa  Valdemar. 

Desideriiu,  Abbot  of  Monte  Cuino. 

Sil  Victor  [11. 
Dialects,  Romonce,  89,  90. 
Diepold  of  Acota.  317-318,  338. 
Diti  Im,  the,  449. 
Diet  at  Civiute  (19311),  37a. 

of  Cologne  (1198),  390, 

of  Constance.  6a. 

at  Foichheim,  139. 

of  MUhlhauseo,  330. 

at  Pavia,  (9. 

of  RoDOglia  (1154),  948- 

(1158).  9S4-aSS- 

at  TMbtir,  las. 

at  Verona  (983),  39. 

Dieb,  48. 

at  Besanfon,  959,  953,  954,  968. 

at  Maim,  968,  374. 

of  Worm*  (1179),  966. 

of  WUnborg.  146,  957,  967. 

Diocletian,  170, 

Dion<riiui  the  Areopagile.  St.,  819; 


I>oniinicans.  the,  436-439>  440.  44", 
443.444.  44S.  446. 

in  Gerniany  and  Ilalj.  373. 

and  Sl  Louii,  49a,  493. 

nl  Toulouse.  410,  413,  414. 

Dordogne,  oo,  40&. 
Doi7lKum,  teule  of,  tft^ 


Doora,  the,  465, 467. 

Drogo,  too.  of  Taaaed  of  Huile*3l4 


Ducai,  boiite  of,  its,  353. 

Dodo  of  St.  Qnendn,  asT 

Durance,  the,  ^7. 

Duiano.    sir  DrnliBchiiiiai. 

DOuddoif,  131. 

Dyrrhafhhim   (DnnUM),     164,    17^ 


&Aixiiru,  daughter  of  Edward  (In 


Eberbard ,  Dtikeof Franconia,  la,  tS-i^ 

Eblei.  Count  of  Poitoii,  89. 

Ebro,  the,  465. 

Eckhard,  M:<rgraTB  of  hfeiiaeD.  41, 

43.  47- 
Eccelm  da  Romano,  381,  383,  ggn 

489-483- 
Edessa,  163,  184. 

county  of,  183. 

(all  of,  191. 

Edilh,  daughter  of  Edwaid  the  Eldei 

ofWeuei,  i|,  3c. 
Edmund  of  Englandl  ion  of  Heniy  IIL, 

480,  481,  4S4. 
Edward  the  Elder  of  Wessei,  15,68,89. 
I.  of  England,  10,  416,  443,  461, 

469. 
Egbert.  Count  of  Brunswick,  loi. 

Margrave  of  Meiisen,  ta^ 

Eger,  Golden  Bull  of,  331, 

Egypt,  is8,  178,  19s.  343.  3S9.  4» 

4"?.  4S4.  456- 
Eisenach,  37B. 
El  Hakim,  178. 
Elbe,  the,  91,  40,  48,  964,  968. 
Eleanor  of  Aqui lain e.  Queen  of  Hroi^ 

II.  of  England,  9, 199.081, 963. 984, 

aBs-aSfi,  a88.  BB9,  990,  9ga,  395. 

lister  of  John,  395. 

of  Provence,  Qncai  of  Heni; 


Elias  ofConona,  (riar.  436,  445. 
Elitabeth.  St..  of  Thuriogia.  3fo.  jM. 
El-Kamil,  Sultan  of  EgTpi,  368.  454, 


gminutOmr..  151. 
Eocclben,Si..ucbb))hopo(Culogiu. 
_37D.  37".  37».  378- 
EnKUnd.  S  ■■>.)$.  SSi  >«■  "7-  •*«>  >4S' 
»67.  »M.  3»7.  J74.  375,  3.^.  414. 

wtd  FrnJeiiek  II..  374.  j;s. 

and  the  Oudfi,  att.  36). 

teipenal  overlorJi&.p  over,  308. 


-■adli 


.S*7- 


B^malmn.  iat,  40^. 

Etuio.  HB  ot  Fredendi  lu.  381,  3SJ, 

Ep^etui,  iHsbopnc  if,  173. 

^c.  ih«.  7, 

F-piiu*.  IS5.  348.  350,  3SI. 

— -  Dcipol  of.  3j>.  353.  33*. 

Erfurt.  *6«. 

EniHi.  Duke  of  Soitiia.  51,  53.  54. 


Riihoniuu.  the.  379. 
E«Mi[».  7«.  »77- 
FnfrTa.  34I. 

Badm«.tndowarConiuuiiiMx..iTi. 
BufBUni  ilL,  Po|iE.  tot,  aij.  *«i-a4S, 

Bui^muo.  ibc  163.  itj. 


— -  KM  of  Kias  filephMi.  167. 

efFludwi, }«). 

Bvgm,  OHier  of,  471- 

K««Bi,  J9S- 

KiAiqav  Coot  tb>  (Franc* ).  414. 

FACVLTm.  Unhwabr.  43a 

FatfaoUn,  Iba  117.  17*.  i*}.  i9S- 
FadcnuiM  of  Loabud  dbe*.  ■}■. 

PaSlMi1dL.fintkHi1colC4Mllr.4M. 

——in.,  SUBL  klBjt  of  Ol,  III?,  47), 

Famwd,  Coum  VI  HuuIk*.  jja. 

Pknn.4t). 

FMi.La.Bbt»ro(>>o4- 

-     -  ■      ■    1  ol'liwih  lialr,  iiB. 

I.  •■  S.  •=■  'J-  •?•  44», 
>•  73-  74.  350:  in  Briiunv, 
n  SyrK    r-      '-    -'-       -'- 


Ftandnj,  85,  878.  Wi.  33°.  343-  4'6. 
Counts  of.  Jfn  B&ldwia,  Oiarks, 

Feriiind.  Pbllip.  Roberl.  Tliirrrjr. 
Flarchbdm.  tuuile  of  (loSo),  133. 
Flemings.  Ihc,  91,  350;  colonies  of. 

164 ;  of  CooitUlinople.  351. 
Fleurr,  8a. 
Flor...  y)i. 
Klorencc,  4S3-4S4.  4B6:    HUdebnud 

F»dnim.\he.  964. 

Foggia,  391 ;  Frederick  II. 's  luninier 

^-laoe  "1.  3ii*- 
Foil.  419 :  cininls  of.  401. 
Foligflo.  jAf. 

Fobur,  •rchileacoD.  170. 171. 
Porchbeim.  Dial  u.  t^ 
Fonietraiili,  orda  o(.  soi. 
Foftote.  tbe,  10& 
Foiaalla,  3^ 
Foidquul*,  Ciilr.  48^    5<r  »h»  Ck- 


S*!- SW.*34.43S-«*.117.4J«.439. 
441.  44a.  4(1;  Md  CtlaflKj  ilL. 
jBi}  ;  and  Sullan  of  KcfP*.  AT' 


tjsr* 


of,  S7:  p^iticoJ  ««ik- 


:?^: 


Fnucueuu.  ibe.  434,  433, 
439.  44'.  44".  44).  M/i 
mujr   and    Iialf,    3731 


M  I  Duke  of,  ».  j6. 
FnnEipanl.  bouM  of,  nS. 
Fnuilo.  itK.  13.  19.  ■□.  ^,  tsft.  174- 


.  14.  ift 

r>,  8j:  tn  tbe  Kan.  13,  W:  kingi 

tt.  tn;  of  FW»paiifia*ui.  334.  3$}. 
PraaUtft.   ■<$.  311.  sM.   4*9-W01 

irmiTof.  Bji, 
FrMCXi,  jiA 
Fnlinni.  th*.  iSg.  44a. 
Predvick  L.  ibe    Kn;iCTor  (Barta- 

roa«al.  *.  M3.  "43*73.  «9«.  3M. 

J70.  S77.  4«8.  43« 
U.,    «.    M.    *9»-J0(X    JOS.    Jtft 

3'S.  )i*-3'».  3*3)».  3S»-39".  »*. 

39$.  4<«.  ««>.   4>«>  4i}l.  4|i.  4ia, 

4U.4S6,4aa. 


1 
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iTBOnn  (i),  Duke  of  SwabU, 


of  RotbenbaTK,  Duke  ol  SwmUo, 


fsbim.  B71.  30a 

ion  of  Hemy  tii.,-478,  479. 

of  Antloch,  3901 

brother  of  God&ej  of  Lorraine. 

Stt  SlephcD  IX. 

of  Austria,  37B. 

norairu]  Ehike  of  AuitHa,  487. 

Freinet.  07. 

French  in  Sidlj,  317. 

the,   Bod  the  Council  of 

Ljona,  388. 

language.  73,  91. 

Frian,theMentiicani.7,  367,381,391, 
437-444.  5m  alw  Mendicants:  Ihe 
Orej.  Sti  Franciscans  ;  Ihe  Austin, 
440:  lheWbiie,44o.  StiaboCax- 
melites;  thcBlack.  jMDominJcani. 

Frian  of  the  Sack,  44a 

Friesland,  144.  373. 

Friiili,  37.  37a.  373- 

Fnlcher  of  Chartrea,  quoted,  1S9. 

Fulda,  treaty  of,  305. 

Fulk  (I.),  the^,  Count  of  Anjou, 
87.88. 

Fulk(tll.),  the  B)flck.  of  Anjou,  178  ; 

king  of  Jerusalem,  185.  aB6. 
liv,),leRtehin,  Count  of  AnJou. 

(v.).  Count  of  Anjou  and  lung  of 

Jenisalem,  380. 
of  Nenilly,  33a,  34a,  343- 

GABRtSL.  164. 

Oaeta,  ajS. 

John  of.     Sa  Oelasius  IL 

Galilee,  barony  of,  186. 

Gandersheim.  35,  45,  46. 

Gargano.  Monte,  104. 
Garlande,  faini\y  of,  977. 
Stephen  de.  277. 


Oaronne,  the,  go,  406, 
Ganm  laagmgE,  Ibe,  9a 
Gasconjr,  So,  go,  40& 

Eo^l^  dnkes  of,  415. 

Gaia,4S7. 

Gebhwti.    Stt  Pope  Vicuit  u. 

Geladns  11.,  f\>pe,  144. 

GtMiral  Cnrti.  Frederick  IL'i,  jb, 

Gengfaii  Khan,  385,  456L 

Gene»«,  55. 

G«naa,  185.  1S8,  aaS,  939,  357,  ate, 

304,  305.  306.  3P9.  310.  S37.  340. 

386,  459-  460.  48a. 

council  at,  384. 

Gtni  dtt  Cemfla.  the,  495. 
Geof&^  the  Bearded,  C^nt  of  Anjc^ 

Martel,  Count  of  Anjoo.  79.  tL 

CoQDt  of  Anjou,  falbET  of  HeDiT 


Gerberga,  queen  of  Louis  iv..  aj. 

Gerhard.  Count,  333. 

Geio,  the  Margrave,  19,  ai,  03. 

Ger^tungen.  134. 

Gertrtide.  dangbler  of   Lothair   IL, 

wife  of  Henry  il,e  Proud,  904.  33a. 

daughter  of  Henry  Ihe  Lion.  165. 

Ghami,  168,  161^ 

Gbibelline,  origin  of  Ihe  name,  3ai. 

Gliibellines,    324-335,    346,    307-309, 

330-333,  337-331,  3B1,  3B6.  390,  391. 

Italian,  4B3-488. 

Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  468: 

GiElio,  island  of.  384. 

Gilbert  de  U  Por«e,  ac 

Giotto,  436. 

Girgenti,  118. 

Gironde,  the,  90,  414. 

Gisela,  Duchess  of  SwaUa,  EnipnH 

of  Conrad  il,  ji,  5a,  55,  60. 
Giselbert,  Duke  of  Lotraine,  19,  33, 
Gnesen.  3B.  35a. 

archbishopric  of.  45,  a3& 

Gnostics,  the.  31& 

Godfrey  of  Doulc^e  (Bouillon),  Doka 

of  Lormine  and  crusading  leader, 

rsa.  181. 184-183. 
Oukeof  Lorraine,  113,  laa,  laj 


313. 


Gothic  wchiieciure,  7,  37B.  41 
4a& 

"       luiT.  37B. 


fiuicnnc.  aSi.    Stt  alt  Guseonf  *iJ 

Guildi.  mvrcbuil,  409. 
Ouilhems,  Ihe.  of  I'oilien,  90,  395. 
Guiwanl,  meanioi;  of  tbr  luune,  M7, 
Stt  alio  Robert  Giiucwd. 


-inCe 


n  Pii»i 


Goltdied  of  Sttaiburg,  37S. 
GrBfKiDoat.  orilet  of.  no. 

Gnuoi,  kingdom  of.  47a. 
UrandcUk.  batik  of,  485-486. 
Gntiaa.  7,  119.  }»a. 
Qnekt.  chuacMc  of.  35a 

agiuUloa  o(.  from  llnly,  166. 

in  Sialjr,  1361 

in  HNitn  of  Ii»]t.  3.  34.  &}. 

CnpirT  I.,  Sl.  Pope.  aog. 
r„  Pope  41,  *3.  44,  SI, 

VII,.  Pope.  80.  ti.  ti6,  117.  194, 

»5,  iifi.  i>7.  laS.  139-136.  (40, 
■43.  iSo,  ifti,  19a,  3ia  Sh  alte 
Hitdelirmnd. 

»lll,.  Pope.  ajt.  agB. 

Aiiiii»pe.  144. 

U.,    Pope,     367-3*9.    3»»-3«S. 

4i(>.  410,  431.  43).  435.  436,  440. 
*t*.  444.  45^  4»»-  -Sb  ■*«•  UfO- 
hno.  CordinaL 

X-.  Pope,  461.  49i-44a 

canltaal  of  8t.  An(tli>.  aat     Stt 


arclibiibop  c 


of  Creina.     Stt  Paichal  ill. 

of  Ltu>£nui,  King  of  Jcruulf  m 

an<I  Cvpnii.  193.  19s.  30a  303. 

lie  Montfan.  4S6. 

Guiman.  Dominic (k.  5« Dominic.  St. 

Haco.  King  of  Nonray,  388. 
Kainault.  191.  417. 
llalberaiadt.  Uliidi  oC    Sti  Ulrich. 
Hulu.  Akundrr  of,  44^     Stt  Alex- 


f)jimd>nLde^.  ihe,  158,  159,  160. 
Ilnniealie  L»ku<!.  or>Ein  of  tbe.  481 
tUcdine.  or  SievUn.  abbol  of  ClUam 

Haiald.  Kinx  of  fjitland.  73,  73. 

lUoc Tooth.  KingDl  Denmark.  S. 

Ilariao,  battle  of.  184.  185. 
Kartliurc,  euileof,  i>4- 
Han  Monncaiav  the.  17. 35. 
Hastingi,  bailie  of,  8d,  tte,  17J. 


^  Ilithop  of  Lincoln.  3S6. 

'-it.  the.  47».  473. 
I.  Uie,  465,  467- 

uaaiDan.  ^  Joan,  ico, 

GoBlf.   Duka  ol  Bavatia,   137.     Stt 

adWWalL 
—  iHin*  of,  orifia  ef  Ibe,  tn,  >a4. 

OaA,  lbs,  a4S-a46.  065.  oM,  sji. 
-^  and  Hota«iiM«nlte,  Mniffla  (A 


3;9- 

Heilwig.  DudKM  ofSwabia.  37. 
Hedelbent.  >5i- 

Hcinibeix.  Philip  of.     furmiipL 
Helma.  moUiFr  of  Conaiamiaf.  17 

178. 
H*tlai.  (bane  of,  lis. 
Hdoiaa.a>ft 
Men'rid  of  Totoo.  jos. 
HcBTT  t..  tbe  Fowkr,    Kiag  et  U 


I.  47-SO.  S>.  H-  SS> 


• —  tl.  (empetotl, 
"■S.  as7' 

"t.  (kiof).  nKoed*  10  Conrad 

,.  59.  60L  (eaiperotj,  bi.  6a, 

I.  loo.  107.  108.  109.  tsj. 


i».  (tmpctat)^  6(.  6s.  ii<,  ia»- 

M'.  180.  ill.  M(X 
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HeniyT.  (kiiiK),  140:  (emperor),  141, 

Ti.  (kingt  29,  070;  [emperor). 

9tH-3".  3'4. 3^.  3»9i  3^>  4n8,  453. 

"TIL',  taa  og  Frederick  n.,  331, 

1^  365 :  Duke  of  Swabia.  371 ;  l^v 

1.  of  Normuidr  and  &g)aai, 
S8.  141,  uj,  149,  977. 178, 9S0, 183. 
II.  of  Eiiglaiid,  Nocnundf  and 


StS 


»-»94. 


'  lit.',  ton  o[  ileaty  It.  of  Bag. 

bud,  388,  089,  ago,  991-391. 
IIL  of  Ensknd,  327,  374,  396, 

406.  406,  409,  4T4r  415.  410.  4>S' 

419,431,479,4°-    -"- 


I.  Duke  oT  BaTuia,  18,  19,  ao, 

33,  38,  3S. 

II.  tbe   Quarreliome,  Duke  of 

Bavaria.  37,  40,  47. 

Duke  of  BaTaria,  58.     Sa  ala 

Henry  in.,  eniperor. 

the  Black,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  333, 

the  Proad.  Duke  of  Bavaiia,  son 

oiHeaiytbe  Black,  234,  035,  339, 

=3'.  "$^ 
the  lion,  toooTHenrj  (he  Proud, 

Duke  of  Bavaria,    333,   333,  346, 

348.   350.   351,    a6o-a6i,   364-369, 

373.  »7i,  39a,  305,  309. 
of  Brunswick,  eldest  son  of  Hemy 

the  Lion,  306-307,  308.  319. 
son  of  Frederick  iL  and  babella 

of  EneUnd ,  4119,  47B,  47a. 
of  Culile,  brother  of  Alfoiuo  Z., 

487.      ■ 
of  Champagne,  ki  n  g  of  Jerusalem , 

Duke  of  Bnrgundj,    uncle   of 

Robert  I.,  78. 

Duke  (n  Biirgundf,  afterwards 

Henrr  I.  of  France,  78.    Sii  Heniy 
I.  of  France. 

of  Clunj,  314,  ^"7' 

archbishop  of  Maim,  348 

Jasomirgott,  Duke  of  Austria, 

350-351. 

biihopofSens,  381. 

tbe   Liberal,  CouiA  of   Cham* 

pagne,  189,  390,  991. 


Henrj  u.  of  Cliam{M|ne,  king  oljaw 
of  Kaldcn,  3a§,  a^ 


451;  Mono^ysite,  ics;  and  Fred- 
erick II.,  ^5,  373;  la  LaabtOj. 
3831  lnnoG(nllT.«tid,3B7;  in  Put- 


Alblgeoshn,  410;  and  SL  Looii. 

E:  ioStMinaod  Italy,  433;  tad 
Mendicant*.  444.  44& 
Homann,  bishop  ofMeCi,  la^ 

of  Luxemburg,  143. 

Count  Palatine,  ago,  a^i. 

of  Thuringia,  jrS, 

ofSalia.  366,  368,  369,  374.379, 

.  383..  4S>- 


Hilriebntnd,  6,  8,  84,  toi,  los,  in, 
III,  lis,  143.  MS-  >49.  198-199. 
309,  347,  3'4-     Su  Gregoij  VIL 

Hildesheini.  41. 
Hiischau.  199. 
Hochstaden.    Lothair  of.   bid>op  tt 

Liige.    Stt  Lothair. 
Hohenburg,  battle  of,  134,  138. 
Hohenslaufen,  the.  c.  369,  348,  377, 

37S,  394,  431 ;  eastlc  of.  33t ;  home 

of,  331-333  ;  ™in  of,  370 ;  p^lcf  of, 

373  ;  fall  of  the,  478-488. 
Holland,  William,  Count  of,  33a    Sti 

William,  Kingof  IheRomani. 
Holsteia,  renounced  by  ValdeoaBr  II. 

371;  Adolfot.  5«Adolf 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  56,  60. 
HoDorius  II.,  Antipope,  116, 189,  335, 

HI.,  Pope,  364,   365,  366,  406, 

408,  410,  435,  437,  439. 
HospitBllers,  194,  398,  456,  463.  47a 
Hrotswitha,  95. 
Hugh  of  Provence,  38,  30. 

the  Great,  33,  67,  68,  69^ 

Capet,  70,  71,  73,  73.  74.  7*.  77. 

78- 
>hfc<heat.  brother  of  Philip  i.  d 


Franc.  Cmiqi  of  Vanuudois.  96, 
ItuKfa^Cli 


Ifqke  of  Borfnnd^.  301.  jm.  

de     Lnsigntn,     Couni     of  La  4^1 


-Haw7 


347.  1^    JSS.  S^.  366.  J9J.  »*. 
JM,  40«.  4»».  434.  435.  43?.  ***■ 
«».  4il  47'.  4^ 
IV..    Popt,    ]B6-39e.   4ai),    446. 

-~r.  47*^1- 

"    -1.  KplKMNt.  »».  4M 


liinititlian  l»  Ikt  Blirnai  G«iftl, 


3S» 


ud  IcnmiRn,  453.  459, 

o<  Sauil-Cher.  447. 

Hiimphrej.  ion  of  Tmcrcil  at  Haute- 
tillc.  106.  loB.  114, 

KuaEBniiu,  J.  ij,  16,  17,  91.  n,  33. 
■7.48,  ite.  3^:  Kg«in>lConnd  IL, 
54  ;  and  Hen^  IIL,  te,  61. 

Hungary.  J4.  45.  '9^.  »^.  »»■  Ji^- 
MB,  30s :  WFp)>Ffi,  king  of  (mi 
Stephen ) :  agiinil  Henrr  v. .  141 : 
ocatcnitn  of.  178 ;  kinji  of.  344 ; 
UarB*nt  of.     Su  Margar*  1. 

Uuiu,  ibc.  xtrj. 

HrKinU'.  <be  cudiiul.  «ic  .S»  a/j0 
CctBiine  III. 

laiUN.  bouM  of.  4S9;  lordiblp  of, 
tSA. 

leoniBiB,  tija. 

Ida  of  l-omuie.  iSi. 

•^  CoimieM  of  BoDlogne.  agi. 

Ikih£Kui.  the.  ijd.  160.  i6t.  17*. 
laad^t-dln  ZiuigL     S«  Znngi. 
iDcereMila,  fontX  nf  ibc.  364. 
India.  Tofiiuli  raic  Id.  iML 
lalantry,    Varanclaa     b«aT7.annad. 

'75- 
laael«rc  of  Dcnnuik.  wth  of  l%Ulp 

Anpttto*.  3»-ja5.  3al> 
B.  Coondl  at.  0> 


4}5.     .S«  luibella. 
Ionian  tilaiub.  348.  349,  350,  355. 
Ireland.  9.  B4.  S5. 
Irene,  dauetiier  of  Ituc  Angdm,  and 

wife  of  Philip  of  Swibia,  310,  311. 
or  Bertha,  wife  of  Manuel  I.  and 

liitef •in-law  of  Conrad  III..  340. 

.Sm  Mar^aiet  of  Hungup. 

Imeriui.  7.  ■iS'^iQ. 

I«uc  1.,  Angelas,  199,  310,  311, 

II,.  Angeloi,  34i-34a,   345,  546, 


Coninenm.  lonof  Aletiusi,.  33B 

iBbella   of    AnconlfiDc,    qaeen  o 

johii  of  Eaglaiid,  395.  4'S- 
of  Aracoa.  queen  of  I'bllip  111. 

oflblauir.  wife  of  Fred<-riclt  II. 

JW-JM.37S- 
of  England.  wiTi;  of  Fredencli  II 


of    Halnanli. 

Angiotu*,  agi,  .. 
of  Jenuainn,  1 


of    Philip 
1-313. 
.  rifp  of  Conrad  ol 

MonilsTat.  109-303  ;  lubella.  wtfe 
of  Amalrie  at  Luikiuui,  453. 

of  Vennandoli,  991,  ags. 

tttra.  tbr.  417. 

lak  d«  Ptapcc,  the,  7^  40^  40>. 

oeBqnealaf  Iba,  »76-»77, 

l*D,  bi(hopafChanna.i43,si9,  all. 
I»rea.  it.  49. 
Ardoio  dl.  JK 


iloa.  Uunn)'  of.  iK 

king  of  Aragon.  4I9>   4i«. 
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Justiciar,  Gnixl.  FT«deriA  n.'«,  36ft 
JiatieiariMt  Curia,  the.  374. 
' — ■— »,  Frederick  ii.'».  jta. 


opulsion  of  Fatimites  from.  179. 

kingdom   of,  iSf-igG,  339-304, 

45' -4^ 

— — "-" 'in  of  tlw  kingdom  of. 


fustkea,  Fredcri 
DitinUn,  the  E 


capture  at,  by  Saladin,  195-196, 

a?!. 
Jewa,  the.  Mid  Aristotle,  43a. 

infloeiKe  on  Frederick  11.  of,  36a 

St.  LooU  and  ibe,  426. 

ot Spain,  433.  465.  466,  tja,  474- 

in  S)Tia,  i38. 

Joachim  tlie  Abbot,  3BS,  391. 434, 44fi. 
oan  ot  Anjou,  Counless  of  Toulooie, 
398. 

of  Toulouse,    mames  Alfonse 

of  PdlifTS,  4.3. 

Joanna,    widow  of   William  IL    of 

Sioiljr,  301. 
Jocelin  t.  of  Courtenajr,  Count   of 

Eilessa,  191. 

IL    of    Coorienay,    Count  of 

}oKanilsa,TSBroftheBulgarians,3si. 
ohnz..  Pope,  30> 

x:i!,  Popi.  3t>.  3».  33- 

XI".  33.  34-       , 

XIX.,  Pope,  53.63. 

Ducas.  173. 

II..  Comnenus,  338-339. 

III.,  Dncas,  357,  354- 

Vatatiei,  353. 

I.,  Zimisccs,  34. 161, 163, 163. 17a. 

the  Orphanotropboi.  166. 

king  ot  England,  308,  315,  311, 

3=5-336.  317.   330.  33".    395.    396. 

398,  4SI.  45*     ,. 
de  BriCDDc.  king  of  Jerusalem, 

353.  368,  4S3,  4S4,  455,  458. 

Pnnce  of  Bulgaria,  306. 

of  Gaela      Sii  Gelasios  U. 

Gualben,  Sl.  too, 

Saint,  Knights  of.    Sa  Hos|d- 

Joinville.  tNogmpber  of  St  Lonis, 
4*5,  457.  4fii. 

/u'lcfi  fa/atii  Ordintrn,  45. 

Judith,  DuclV'SS  oi  Bavaria,  ao,  37. 

daughier  of  Henry  the  Black,  aaa. 

Julian,  Si.,  Order  rf,  ^^\. 
Jmlicia,  of  Arasoa,  Vhe.  v]4. 


Kaldei.  Heniy  oC     Sm  Heni7, 
Kerak,  1S8, 195. 

Kcrak-Montreal.  faaroo;  of,  1B6. 
Kennan.  Seljukian  kioedoai  of,  179. 
Khoranui.  oonqoeR  cm,  16& 


ofStThonuaotAcre,  190L 

oftbeSwonl,  Ordo- of.  379,  38^ 

of  the  Temple,  19a.  AiTenipUia. 

Kutui,  Sultan  of  Enpt,  460L 
Kyborg,  Wenier  oT  Stt  Werner. 


too.  aoo,  9IO. 
La-gvt  iec.  the.  89,  90,  91,  377,  394. 

397.  4'5- 
Languedoc,  398.  399.  400,  410,  436, 

433..  436-    .         , 

dvilisation  of,  401,  417. 

St.  Anthony  in,  441. 

Znfifw  isil,  the,  89.  394,  396,  41^ 

4'9- 
Laod,  69,  77,  aia. 

AnSelm  ot    Stt  Anselm. 

I^arissa,  siege  of,  175. 
Lascaris,  TTitodore,  353. 

Council,  the  first  General  (1124), 

149- 
-■ Ibe  ncond  General  (1139). 

[third  Gener»l(ii7t 
—  the  rmiith  General  ( 
15.  334.  437.  45". 
ID  bishops  in  Hast,  167. 
.  chuR±ies  in  East,  167. 


I,iusiti.  aa,  49.  S4- 

Lnvoni.  Term  &.  105. 

\*ii  ,wrt»a]  gf  the  study  of,  ai7-9g 


I««,  GcnnBH,  undo  Fredetlcb  tl., 

37<*.  377- 
Launinir  in  tim  elrfcntb  and  iwdfth 

ccDturk*,  loo,  109-314 :  in  ihc  i>iit- 

Ircnlli  ccnluijr,  436-431, 

ToDcnd  of.   Sa  Tantrcd. 

Lechrdd.  Ibc  tollla  oF,  33,  35. 
Li^nuio,  buttle  of,  aGi'Ste 
l,txHter,  Kul  of,  4S6. 
Leo  VIII.,  Pope,  33. 

IX.,  Pope,  64.  80,  »t,  loa.  107, 

loB.   109.  ite,   111,  IM.  la*.   'JH. 

ibaluuitea,  Euteni  enipcror, 

170.  184. 
TL,   iha    Philotopher.    Eoilern 

♦mperor.  it".  IM-  'if-  '7o- 

—  king  nf  Altnoua,  3»4, 

Leon.  luDKdooi  <4,  306,  (67.  471. 473, 

LcMiKd  of  Piu.  ]6j 
LfonliM  Dtr,  thr.  ■>« 
Leopold,  duke  of  Atuirk.  tit.  yM. 
L*t«n,  bc«|ilul  for.  161. 

Udfl.  the.  }t4. 

—  rlii;Hiud  eliuioa  Istutio^co/, 

LbBOCCT.  000,4'^ 

ealhedtiU  of.  4i& 


I,  the.  19.  ^  395.  )C«. 

LUtoa.  Mt.  449, 470, 47r- 

Lltendue,  epic,  7. 

—  Gcraun  naiknul.  uiuln  Fnilr- 

tick  l.,*7s. 
Usrmin.   muW    Fmli^ck    il. , 

^—  Vlamfif  it€,  91. 

■^—  «( tin  TKntwloun.  397. 

•^ Italian, uiulsFicdvWk  u., 

Ulbnuilaa*.  the,  jj 

* '  'nrde.dAOtbw 

k  ef  COnd  the  Red, 

UwinMid.  biibop  of  Cicmaoa.  ■•.  30k 

UnaUm,  Ibc,  .179. 
L.ochn,  III. 
l.od>.  aSQ,  30^ 
tj^*<itia,  4V 

Lnn,  the,  U,  i^  tt.  I5.  tg;  90.  40& 
rKRIOO  IL 


Lombanl  Lcavun.  Ihr.  9j>,  ajS.  26g. 
atn,  3fa.  aftj.  305,  319,  380.  381. 

Lomborda  of  Souibcrn  lialy.  $%  107, 

114.  I».!i«J. 

of  TbcBalonict.  jji. 

LomlBiriy,  sf>,  t3a.  135. 1  j6. 115.  >J4- 

SS6,  ajB.  960,  366.  388,  391,  433. 
Brawtfa  of  imuucipat  autonomy 

in,  337-939. 

Ibe  I'nlarlal  te.  115. 

Ijimlmiily,  theme  of,  log,  194, 
Lorrnitio.  duchr  of  Lower.  71.  181. 

Sn  aU»  Bntiant. 

diviiioo  of  tbe  duchy  of.  55.  M3. 

Lormine.a,  14,  15,  17,  19.  si,  15.  «(S, 

JB.  47.  S'.  S*-  S3,  ifi.  56.  M,  70,  71. 

60,  MS- 
Lcirii;  41B. 

iiRUKof|ia43),ii4. 

l.oncli,  laa. 


:,  of  Suppllnlnif  c.  ihe  emperor. 
ac4,  aaj-au,  364,  383. 

-  of  Ihe  mnki.  38. 40.  £9,  ^ 
lilthop  of  Xitfn 


-or"6< 


UlthannKla.    ShV, 
Louli  the  Camiu.  king  of  the  B 
Kranki,  13, 51E. 


V.   jdOutmnnl.   king   of   the 

Frukt,  *r-69,  70,  ij. 
If  I.,  king  of  Vniam.  9a.  14s.  149. 

^5-383.  jsa, 
tfii.,  the  Voung,  king  of  Frante, 

>9«-'W.  »09.  »J7.  3B1.ate-a9tk.34a 

«a9. 


It,  Si.,  ktrgotFranoe,  10,^3, 

)»r.  JW.  *<».#W-4»T  4S6-4S7.  *••• 

iuaiA  of  UoU.  duke  ol  NioM. 

343-  HQ.  5«. 

•lukB  tf  Iktmtt.  487. 

Ijiiwlcnn  at  Ttiiulacta,  3»& 

LUtxCk.  1&4.  joi.  488. 

Ia«i  0/377. 

wad*  (jf,  37ft 
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Lucca.  369,  4S3. 

Anselni.    bishop  □(,  116.       Stt 

Ate  lander  il. 
LucerH,  Saracens  at,  359,  360,  361, 

366,  381.  391.  480,  487- 
Luciui  II.,  Pope,  341. 

111.,  Pope,  370,  399.  4"0- 

Ludoli,  duke  of  Swabia.  30,  ai.  aS, 

31.  37. 
Ludolnngs,  llie,  13,  14,  5a 
l,Aind.  sab. 

archbiship  of,  aaj,  353. 

LOneburg,  368. 

Olio  of.    Set  Otta 

Lusignan,  GUI'  of-  So^i  303.   Sa  Guy. 

Hugh  de.   Stt  Hiigii. 

-  kings  of  C/iinis,  303,  304,  311. 


nburg,  Hermann  of.    Sti  Her- 


LUliC] 
Lune 


second  council  of  (1274),  440,  491, 

Macedonia,  152, 155. 164,  170,  175, 


the  bishop  of,  199. 

Madrid,  467, 

Magdeburg.  35,  37.  45,  ao6.  336,  a66. 

laws  of,  377. 

archbishop  '■f,  aj,  36,  33,  34,  40, 

36a.    .Sua/uNotben.  ."^1. 

Magi,  tlie  Ihrve,  relics  of,  a 


Maiek  Shah,  173,  179. 

Malta,  336. 

Manaxses,  archbiihop  of  ReiiDS.  aot. 

Manchurian  kingdom,  168. 

Maafied,  king  of  Sicily,  son  of  FiedC' 

rick  II.,  364,  391.  478-485. 
Maniaces,  George,  106. 
Manichcans,  315,  316- 
M.insourah,  454,  458.  4S9i  460. 
Mantes,  377. 
Mantua,  483. 
Manuel  1.,  Comnenua,  193-193.  336, 

"S".  "63.  3i9-3*o. 
Maniikerl,  battle  01,  171,  173,  174. 

Marburg,  Coniad  of.     Stt  Conrad. 

Maich  of  Ancona.  38a 

of  Provence,  417. 

the  Spanish,  465,  46^ 

Maiche,  la.  89. 

Hugh  of.  5«  Hugh  of  Lusignan. 

Margaret  of  Flanders.  417. 

- — -  daughier  of  Louis  VII.,  wife  o( 
the  young  king  Henry  (ill.)  0/  Eng- 
land. a88.  390,  293. 

of  Hungaty,  351. 

Margarilo,  admiral  of  Sicily,  306,  310. 
"   ■■"  "- .  16. 17,  31,  aa,  33, 


Magna 


\-  3.=7- 


■a  Nalk 


Mar 


S.  364. 


of  Anweller,  310,  316,317, 
de.    Stt  Thomas. 


Magnus,  king  of  Denmark,  326. 
Magyars,  3.  48,  55,  61,  167,  168,  366. 

Set  Hungarians. 
Mahmoud  ofGli.izni,  168,  169. 
Maimonides,  433. 
Maine,  couniy  of,  68,  88,  a86,  395, 

396,  41& 
Maim,  19,  30,  31,  14,  35.  3a,  37,  40, 

41,  46.  13a,  144,  334- 

diet  of  (1184),  a68. 

diet  at  (1333),  374. 

archbishop  of,  361  37,  Jo,  ;a,  30s, 

489. 
archbishops   of.     Sit   Arnold; 

Christian  ;  Siegfried. 
i/jl/ra  dtt  Compla.  ^\a.  i^a,. 


.Marie,  Thi 

Maroiia,  =9.  30,  38. 

Marriage  of  clergy,  10a,  115.  137. 

Marseilles,  145.  1S8,  301,  419, 

Martin  delta  Torre,  483. 

Maiyof  Anlioch,  wife  ot  Manuel  r..  340. 

auni  of  Hugh  ill.  of  Jern- 

of  Blois.  wife  of  Baldwin  vt.  ol 

RandcTS,  343. 
daughter  of  Stephen  of  Boulogne, 


—  daughier  of  Henry  ol  A 
if  Henry  Ihc  Lion.  365. 


Uaiilda,  Inhthunee  o(  llw  counless, 
»X)-»3<.3".Jt»^l9.3«l.3«.?6s- 
Muibew,  c^uDt  of  Haulogmr.  >r;i. 

chaocUor  of  SieUr.  301. 

Hanclvre.  Vuet.    Sm  Vtijer,  duke  of 

Maunmne.  aS?.    St  aito  Savor- 
Maiu.  ir«aT^  o/.  409,  414. 
U<cUenbtu(,  Liiliiipric  <rf.  065. 
MsHdae,  (diool  or,  at  Salnno,  3(3. 

Kudj'  qI,  by  Ibe  fnars.  44} 

Meiuca,  16.  «,  34.  41.  4J,  47.  366. 
M*lnt.  104,  105. 
hialfi,  loO. 

tfTnuietito^^),  115, 

Mdun,  76. 
MsRilfben,  35. 

UcndkBDU,  (he,  381.  jBf.  4U.44  ■  .44J, 
44<.  Mil  <**■     ^  n't"  Prjoii,  ll'c. 

——  Ibe.  uiit  Sl  Loui).  43a.  4*3. 

Ihc,  Id  lutly,  367. 

~  Ihc.  and  Freijcriek  11.,  3S9 
Mann,  Aena  o(.  sn.     5M  Acno. 
UtfOwtofSini,  Ibe,  6g,  75. 
Mcnrburg.  16.  17.  34, 
McMpOUmU.  nontwrn.  ijg. 
Uciiliui.  iM.  117,  iiS.  30J,  313,361. 
41a- 

CaplUI"  of.  JM, 

Urihuftiui,  IS7. 

llcntMnit  ot  Ji«  fUnnann. 

MIclMd  I V. .  emcm  empfw.  16s.  iG& 

*. ,  «i«l«ni  tmpetnr.  ii6. 

— —  Tl..   StTMiMkvu,    auiem   em- 

pmr.  170.  171. 
tit.,  ■avtero  tm^vot.  171.  17a, 


—  OnuUrlni.     £ir  (.'mruWiia. 

—  S««,  SS9.  S&S,  43».,     .      ^_ 
^— SL.    monaaifT^   of.    in    Honie 

narEUio.  104. 
Middle  KlDcdom  (Biurunity).  ih'.  3, 
J&  &r  dii*  Burfundy  and  Aielalv. 

klMciilair.  kinc  of  Potaail,  14. 
Mlcnano.  thi  liraly  ef,  935. 
Mliaa,  3^  iij,  ii4.  lal,  M.  ■»«■ 
•j".  Jg.  *o.   ««'.   *64.  "TO.   J09. 
-^  ivirolt  tad  dcunitttoa  cL  a^- 

>lian,  TuOtn.  arcbUtltop  ot    Ah 
A.ib»rt. 


MiUa,  church  of  Si.  AiiiUOMal.  25$. 
Milllnry  orders,  the,  190,  307. 

t>(  Spain.  190.  470-47'- 

Millxent,  helKt*  of  ]fru«itlan,  iB;, 

Mi<ai/iriaU>,  111*.  38.  310.  JSO.  3K- 

330, 370-        ^ 
^i»««.Vf.  Ihe.  »7»,  333,  377. 

Mim  Demimiii.  ao.  414. 

MDiiammtd.  169. 

UolCme.  aoa. 

Mondreo.  ihe,  467. 

Mongcli,  Ibe.  8.  15,  3B5.  4j6.     5m 

•i/m  Tallin. 
Mannphjnlles.  ibe.  155. 
Mpnunisis.  Ibe,  >M. 
Miiniapetto.  tullle  of,  483-4&4. 
Mont  Cenii,  pass  of,  130,  9^,  ate, 
Maniebello,  peace  of,  aSi. 

Monte  Cuino.  108.  iii.  13& 

Roffrid,  abbol  o(,  317. 

Monlfiml.  >J9.  340. 

ajunw  of,  ate. 

.    Sn  Boniface  and  Conrad. 

Klonlfait,  Simon  ttc  (ibe  elder).    Sf 

(Ihc  voun^),    Su  Simon, 

Aiiuiurj  ot     A**  AnWiirT. 

Guy  de.     Sa  Goy. 

Montlh^.  97& 

Montreal,  barony  of  (Syrta),  lU. 

Montraifl-iuc-MTr.  ^6.  wTJ, 
Moon.  Spaniih.  138.  431.  433. 451. 
MopsnetUa.  braMO  nw*  tlTitOL 
MonTta,  61 

Morou,  t>:«  Swrra.  479. 
Mortmond.  ao4. 
■■    weo.  471. 
odai,  iIk 

Mortcmcr.  laiila  of,  n> 
Monmaln.  Uw  !■«  «^  ■(«,  aia. 
Moan  Mainoafda  |dk>di*34l.  «]& 
UmuI,  ijS.  ili.  184-  <B^  ■«<•  ■«!- 

Muuiatn,  the.  469  470.  474. 

Muhnunicn,  dm  ai,  yta. 

Munkb  foomled.  aU. 

M<trda.47» 

Unrai.  bulla  of.  bobl  40*.  fya- 

KAxna,  WBUam  of.    Su  WtQam. 
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Naptei,   10.  117,  118,  237,  306,  jaS. 

385.  389.  480-488- 
conaolidalion  of  Ihe  kingdom  of, 

097.     Stt  also  Sdly. 

Fredericlt  iL's  policy  in.  360,  3S1. 

Univenity  of,  ^3,  43".  447- 

Narbonne,  Duchy  of.  409. 

Rnymoiid  VL,    Duke  of.      Sa 

Raymond. 
Simon  de   Moatfort,    Duke  of, 

401.     Ste  Simon. 
Navarre.  316. 
kingdom  of.  336,  409.  457,  ^6^- 

466.  471.  47a. 

Theobald  of.    5w  Theobald. 

Nara^  de  Talosa.  battle  of  l^i,  33a, 

431.  471-473. 
Niuareih.  363. 
Necker  Valley,  the,  aai. 
Nepi.  349, 
Netherlands,  "'" 


,391. 


Nemily,  Folk  of,  33a,    Ste  Fulk. 
Neiutria,  3,  68. 

Niaea.  171,  179,  1 8a,  19a,  353,  351- 
— -empire  at,  351. 


Louis,  Duke  of.  ^«  Louis  of  Bio  is. 

Nicephorus  li.,  Phocas,  easiem  ero- 
pctor,  159,  160,  161,  163,  17a.  184. 
-—111.(1078-1081).  173. 


117.  135. 
Nicopolis,  theme  of.  155. 
NIcomedia,    Louis,    Duke   of.     Sa 

Louts  of  Bloii. 
JVitieinHXailiiif,  the,  aja. 
Niel,  king  of  Denmaik,  aaS. 
Nile,  the,  454. 

Nominalism,  aio,  ati,  ata. 
Norbeit.  St.,  archbishop  of  M.-igde- 

burg,  306,  307,  3o8,  3ia.  117,  336. 

aa9.  "33' 
Nordalbinela,  371. 
Nordheim,  Otto  of.    Ste  Otto. 
Nonuandy,  13.  66,  71,  75.  76,  79,  83. 


116.  117,  iiB,  lao,    I 

137,  afii.  950.  3«'-  _ 

Normans iaScotland.  Wale*,  treliaj,! 

Spain,  tlaly,  84.  * 

in  BHUanj,  84.  85. 

in  Flanden,  Sj,  66, 

in  Macedonia  and  Thcssaly .  1 

>7S> 


64.  87.  9a,  5 
_a88,  3^-39f 

(  Norman  Conq 
Marmaos  in  Naples 
IC>4-ioji  106,  108-11 


North- Mark,  the.  sa6. 
Norway.  53.  83. 
Nornicddin,  193,  los. 
Novara,  360. 
Noyon,  71.  377. 
Numoals,  Arabic,  363. 
Nlirrbtrg,  339. 


Obotrites,  the,  a 

Oebrida.  164.  . 

Octavian.  cardinal,  bishop  oT  OM^' 

3«4- 
OcUvian,  30.     Set  alta  Joka  Sll 

the  cudinal,  356.    S—  Vk,-ui 

Oder,  the,  ai,  064,  378. 

OdD,  king  of  the  Prankx.  66,  67.  T 

count  of  CbampagDe.  kiiig  «l 

Aries,  55. 

of  Cambn 

I.,    cooni  of   Ciianrcs.  Tuw^i 

and  Bloi»,  7S. 
— -  11..  Count  of  Blois  and  Troyo^ 

78,  79.  87. 

of  Charopagtie.     _  _. 

abbot  of  Cluny,  97. 

of  La  Roche.  349. 

ol  Turin,  laa. 

Olga.  conversion  of.  i6». 

Olona.  the.  161. 

Omar,  the  mosque  of,  178 

Opono,  county  of,  4^,  470, 

Oppenheim,  129. 

Orleans,  76,  78,  375.  37<5.  377. 

Orseolo,  Peter,  Doge  of  Venice,  4ft. 

Orthodoiy,  Greek,  350. 

Orvielo.  ^64. 

Osma.  436. 

Oslla,    Ugo 

5«Gi^ory  t> 
Oclavtan,  Uahop  of,    Stt  0 


!t  Uitea  II 


>,  orditial  btsbop  tC 


Olbeii,  bishop  of  Lifge,  141. 

Olranlo,  181,367. 

Strain  of,  174, 175. 
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O'to  I. .  the  Great,  emperor,  15, 18-27, 
ijS.  30-32, 35.  37.  43,  45.  69,  71,  247, 

"•.  33.  34.  36.  38.  39.  41.  44.  70. 

103.  x6o,  162. 

III.,  cmi>cror,  39,  40-44,  47-50. 

100,  247.  304-305- 
IV.  of  Brunswick,  319-320  :  king 

of    Roni.ms,    320,    322 ;    emperor, 

337-332.  370,  37'.  396. 

-  Couni  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  489. 

-  —  Duke  of  Rivaria,  122,  123. 
cf  Freising  (quoted),   230,  245, 

^47.  a5a 

-  -  son  of  Duke  Ludolf,    Duke  of 
SAabiaand  liavaria,  37. 

of    Liineburg,     first     Duke    of 

i".n-i5wick,  375 

-  f  \Villclsb.»ch.    248,    255,    256. 
.•68.  vN«*p}it\\  i.t  .10  AC.  3-»2j. 

-  -  "if  Xr.rdheim,  12t.  122,  124,  134. 

O- toc.tr  !.,  kinj:  of  P^ohcmia,  329,  379. 

II.,  kinjjof  Ikthcmia,  379, 489-490. 

'  Mtoni.jn  lurks.  355. 
<^^urique.  battle  of,  470 
i^utremer,  Louis  iv.,  68. 
C'\ford,  the  provisions  of,  .^84. 

\  'nivcrsily  of,  430.  431. 

Oxus,  the.  168. 

Padia.  256.  268,  441.  445,  483. 

-  —  I'nivTsity  of.  430. 

-  Si  .Anthony  of.  Set  .Anthony.  St. 
P.i  ntinj;  in  tl  c  Kast.  157. 
P.iI.Tcolijji,  the.  8. 

i'.ilais.  211. 

I*.r..ilinaic.  ori.;'n  of  the.  251.  308. 

Palencia,  Univruity  of.  431. 

P.ilcrmo,  310.  31a.  482. 

arc''. bis*  op  of.  ^87.  391.    Srt  also 

W.ilter. 

I-.'ederick  if. '5  pal.ice  at,  ^f^- 

■  .si«*ge  of.  118. 
P.nl*r$tinr.  pilgrimages  to.  177.  178. 

—  Turkish  conqu»'.«it  of.  179. 
F'.ill.ivicino.  i>  *•  niirquis,  483. 
I  .ndects.  the.  Ji8. 

P.tn«!ulf,  prince  of  Capu.i  and  IJcne- 
nto,  34. 

-  —  of  Capua.  105.  106. 

-  \xx\  ■\\  .iiji'nt  it»  I-'.n>;!and,  326. 
P  .r  n  ni.i.  i;5.  167. 

r  .inlhe;sm  ta  ;ght  at  Paris,  433. 

P.ipary,  theory  of  the,  314. 

'  *!upiac  conception  of  the,  99. 


Paraclete,  monastery  of  the,  S12. 
Paris,  38,  68,  76.  81.  82,  83.  87,  240. 
277,  290.  295,  378,  395, 404,  427, 446. 

Hugh,  count  of,  73.     See  Hugh 

Capet. 

tjrowth  of,  under  Philip  Augustus, 

403. 

heresy  in,  433.  434. 

parliament  of,  425. 

the  schools  of,  21X-214.  240. 

-  -     university  of,  214,  313,  447.     See 
also  University. 

treaty  of  (1250),  41*5.  419. 

Matthew,  408,  443. 

William,  bishop  of.   See  William. 


Parlamentum  (municipal),  238. 
Pcirlement  of  Paris,  the,  424,  425. 
Parma,  revolt  of,  39a 
Cadalus.  bishop  of,  116. 

Koland  of,  128. 

P.uthenay,  Poitevin  barons  meet  at, 

41?- 
P.ischal  II.,  Pope.  140,  141,  142,  143, 

144.  145 

-  -  -  III.,  Ai»li[)ope.  257-260. 

Fii^foufeaux,  the.  427. 

Pat.irini,  the.  115,  116.  128,  215. 

l\Urician  of  Rome,  the,  41,  49,  241. 

P.'.-erno,  47. 

Patrimony  of  St.   Pet«T,  the,  30,  310, 

318.  369. 
Pa".niks,  the.  174.  339. 
Pau!:«ians,  tl;e,  174.  215-216. 
Pa.:a.  29,  41,  40.  53     130.  218,  237, 

248,  259-261.  262,  2'.'  #   487. 

-  '-.'uncil  at,  63,  256. 

-  i  ft  at.  iS}- 

P.i\(p  .  Hu^^li  dc.     5r^  Hugh. 
Pi'k  n>;.  1^)8. 

Pr!.ii;ius,  the  legate,  454.  458. 
Pelo;  onnrsus.  155,  i6t.  ;48,  351. 

Frauks  of,  354. 

I Vnn.iforte.   RaNmond  of.     ^V^  I'ay- 

in   nd. 
P  ■  ').  218. 
I'-  r;gord.  406 

PiS.^JTKSX,  415. 

Fffii  c^/ihe  Last  Tim^'.  the.  XtooV.  on, 

P'-ria,  107.  158.  169.  179.  456. 

.Srljukians  of,  183. 

I'  rugia.  3^5.  4M'  480. 
P-'ter  if  (loiirtrnny.  rount  of  Auxerre. 
Latin  cmfwri  r  in  tl.e  Fjist.  35a,  353. 

II  .    king  of   Ara^on.   325.  326. 

4' I.  473 
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Peter  ill.,  king  of  Aragon,  475,  476. 

king  of  Hungary,  61. 

count  of  Aienpon,  416. 

•  de  Bruys,  208,  214,  215. 

of  Castelnau,  399. 

de    la    ChAtre,    archbishop    of 

Bourges,  284. 
Daniiaiu,  100,  108,  112, 115,  ii6» 

121,  123,  125,  205. 

the  Hermit,  179,  180-181. 

Lombard,  213,  432. 

Mauclerc,  duke  of  Brittany,  395, 

408,  409. 
the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny, 


199,  213,  214. 

della  Vigna,  364.  387,  390,  391. 


Petrobrusians,  214-215. 
PfahlbUrger,  the,  373,  374. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  emperor,  320. 
II.    of    Swabia,     king    of    the 

Romans,  309,  311,  316,  318,  319- 

322,  326,  342,  344. 
I.,  king  of  France,  79,  80-82,  86, 

127,  138,  141,  180,  274,  275,  281. 
II.,  Augustus,  king  of  France,  10, 

267,    290-294,    299,    301-303.    308, 

31^,  322-325,  330-331.  393-397.  400- 

406,  408,  416,  423,  427.  453. 
III.,  the  Bold,  king  of  France, 

415,  419.  427,  462. 
IV.,  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  10, 


417.  422,  425. 

—  of  Alsace,   count  of  Flanders, 
289,  291,  292,  3or.  303. 

—  of   Hcinsbrrg,    archbishop    of 
C'lognc,  266,  270. 

—  Hurcpcl,  count  of  Boulogne,  408, 


409. 
Philippopolis,  349. 

Philosophy,  study  of,  100,  429,  432,446. 
Pholius,  the  Patriarch,  167. 
Piacenza,  382. 

synod  at  (1095),  138. 

Picardy,  76. 

Piedmont,  259. 

Pierlcone,  the  house  of,  228. 

Giord  .no,  241. 

Pct'T.  228.     See  Anncleius  II. 

Pilgr;in,  archbishopof  Cologne.  52, 54. 
Pilgr;in.ii,'cs  to  PaU^stine,  177,  178. 
Pind'is,  Slonnt,  164. 
Pisa,  185.  i83,  22S,  230,  239.  o'Sq,  3^5, 

306,  309,  3-0,   318,   32S.    3^7,   338, 

342.  384.  487.  4S9. 

syn  j(l  .It,  203. 

university  of,  43a 


Pisa,  Leonard  of.     See  Leonard. 
Plaritagenet,  the  house  of,  88.     Sh 

also  Arjou. 
Po,  the  river,  29. 
Podtsta^  office  of,  255,  258,  263. 
Poitiers,  89,  90,  286,  413,  418. 
Poitou,  70,  281.  330,  331,  395.  3q6, 

409,  413,  414,  415,  416. 

Adelaide  of,  69.     See  Adelaide. 

.\lfonse  of.     See  Alfonse. 

Agnes  of.    See  Agnes. 

William  of.    See  William,  52,  561 

Ebles,  count  of,  89.     See  Ebles. 

Otto  IV.,  count  of,  3i9-32a    Su 

Otto. 
Poland,  4,  5.  34,  37,  45,  48,  54,  60,  61, 

123.124.  226, 252,  326  358,  378,  379, 

380. 

dukes  of,  34,  40. 

Poles,  Lausitz  handed  over  to,  49. 
Pomerania.  226,  233,  380. 

bishopric  of,  265. 

Slavonic  dukes  of,  3*/ 8. 

Pontigny,  204. 

Pontius,  abbot  of  Cluny,  190. 

Poor  Men  of  Assist,  the.     Ste  Fr-iO- 

ciscans. 

of  Lyons,  the,  215. 

Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen.      See  Dani- 

asus  II 
Por<5e,  Gilbert  de  la.     Stf  Gilbert. 
Portugal,  county  of,  470. 

kingdom  of,  469,  470,  471,  475. 

papal  overlordship  over,  325. 

Poverty,  Franciscan  doctrine  of,  389. 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis,  l:.e 

alleged,  423. 
Prague,  38,  43,  61. 
Pnixedis  of  Russia,    second  wife  of 

Henry  I  v.,  138. 
Preachers,  Or(!er  of.  ^^"^  Dominicans. 
Preaching  in  the  Middle  Ages.  dJi. 
Brothers  of  St.  Romanus  cf  Tou- 
louse, the,  437. 
Prafectus  urbis,  the,  318. 
Pr^montr^,  206,  226. 
Premonstratensian  Canons,   206  2:7, 

265,  436.     See  Canons  Regular. 
Prespa,  164. 

Presthlava,  battle  of,  162. 
Pr&vdti,  the  court  of  the,  425. 
Proces5;ion  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  the.  139, 
Protospatharii,  45. 
Protovestiarius,  45. 
Provence,  28,   145.  214,  228,  397,  410, 

417,  418,  419,  485. 


'.  lanpi^ce  of,  Gg.  $a.    Ste 
-  pocu  of,   363,  364.     Sm  tl'i 


Rcclorate  o 


Raytncod  vl,  mnnpiU 

sM  Kajnnond  vil..  401 

Raytnoiul    Bnmgar.  i 

.SM  Fta]>nuinil  BmniCU'. 
Pn"**,  4>sr9.38*45i. 
PMbhtBHt,  iSe,  at5. 
Puteet,  llogb  do,  «77. 
A.««»i.  ions* 
Wrmn^  the.  90,  419.  ^Sj. 

QwaMvium,  the.  109. 
QuedUnburK,  16,  17.  ar 

\aim,  416. 

Raotwix  (qnatall.  15*.  '}3-  »?'■ 
R&liuld   01    Daiwl.    ■rent, libit'   <x 
Colofnt,  ict,  J51,  ass.  aj7.  'J",  s*^. 
R>i>a&  oT  Hi^   140.     .W  <<>p 

PUGlMlU. 

Ramito,  lonl  ot  Anion.  ^A-^trj. 
Rrniulf.  NormaD  diiaf,  105.  tn&, 
lUtlibon.  4S8. 

—  Albcrtni    UafBiu,    biibof)   of. 
AvAItKTtia. 

Dmbold  oC    Sn  Benlwld. 

RanvBM,  4&  IJ5,  t j6.  iiB.  964*  3*4- 

f,  lop.    Sa  Roinu*)iI. 
_    _  unl  of  ToolooK'.  <fi 
.r.  of  SilM-ailki,  counl  of  Too- 
Umm.  ■•■,  1B3.  »*:  CXMH  o(  Til- 
tcdl.i«4. 
v.,  coonlotTrraloiME.  187. 

—  TL.  oouoi  ef  ToutiHM.  ^.  )^ 
tnft  «o(.  408. 

vn..  nninl  of  Toatcnne.  401.  401. 

**•**■*??  *!*?'V* 
-^ea«iio(Ani<«ii.  vBs.  139. 

—  dt  La  Puj,  irand  «»»il«  erf  Ue 
Hwaial,  190 

—  M  PaiiMltew.  jia. 
e(TaMetJ3* 

~  oowit  tt  Tn^U,  i«g*ol  of  Jr-u- 

■■km.  IM- 191- 
B»i»p»  11..  < 

ef  hnriona,  471 
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iiveraily  of  P«ri», 

Recton  at  Lofobud  Lr^giie.  359. 

Regpo.  130. 131. 

Rtgtnali),  Apolan  buoa,  ago,  aji. 

A-<(ii)iw.  Ihc.  391,  49S-430- 

Rf«ulat  eftnoni.  Ihe,  97, 104-906,  438. 

&H  aUt  CinoM,  rcgalir. 
Rclchcnm.  ac^. 
Reims.  41.  43.  43.  44.  6*.  70.  75,  T7. 

79.  aoi,  J09,  tag.  tS).  a^o,  307. 


council  of  ItM").  »3- 

Renjicence.  tbt  taUi  century.  1 


9. 5.'-  'y. 


"S. 


49t- 


Khodopf.  the.  u  bonndary.  155. 
Rliooe.  (he,  89,  itA. 
Richard,  aii  of  Cornintll.  klnj;  of  th» 
Romuu.  41*.  4»i.  456-  47S.  479, 

(,.  kiRff  of  £aKl*<>d,  9^8.  aBo. 

»!■«.  »W-  •»«•  "99. 301-3O3.  305.  3CJ< 

**  JiS^  3».  .Wi.  «t.  J4J.  J78, 

3W.  »S-  397-  4M- 
of  A'OM.    aftifrwud*  aUa  of 

Copoa.  lot.  114.  ii^.  MT. 
Ill*  JiiUidar.  6r»i  dnka  of  Bw- 

eubdv.  M, 

didia  of  JtotmaBdj,  ty 

(onnt  nf  3(snl.  31S. 

Rkteiif>.«ifa(it  LoihalrafSappUn- 

Rifa,^i>hoprio  of.  379, 

ftrvMn.  thr.  *}. 

kobHt  of  Coonatur,  Latin  amjwca 

In  dia  >Jiu.  ja. 
L.  lnDffa{>raMs.taBorllobet1 

tit  »tTtis.*A.  6t,tt. 
^— IL,  tha  nev.  kU>c  ot  Pnnw.  41, 

P.  77- 

—  of  AiWHd,  aot,  atT. 

— —  cow^  erf  Anoia.  jlj.  407,  4)6. 
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Robert,  count  of  Drevix,  285. 

Fitzwalter,  454. 

count  of  Flanders,  141. 

Robert  the  Old,  younger  son  of 
Robert  il.  of  France,  and  first 
Capetian  duke  of  Burgundy.  78,  79, 
88-89. 

the  Strong,  67,  87. 

duke    of   Normandy,  father  of 


William  the  Conqueror,  178. 
—  duke    of    Normandy,    son 


of 
William  the  Conqueror,  181,  078. 

—  Guiscard,    son    of   Tancred   of 


Hauteville,  107,  114,  115,  117,  118, 
127,  135,  137,  174,   175,   180,  182, 
194,  227,  236. 
of  Moldme,  202. 


Robertian  house,  the,  3, 4, 23, 70, 71, 89. 
Rochelle,  La,  4-:  6. 

Roffrid,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  317. 
Roger   I.    of    Hauteville,    afterwards 

count  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Robert 

Guiscard,    108,    114,  117-118,   127, 

"^yi^  139-  227. 
II.,   count,  and  afterwards  first 

king  of   Sicily,    194,   227,   228-231, 


235-237.  248,  269,  301.  316,  340. 
—  duke,    son    of    Roger,    king 


of 


Sicily,  301. 
—  son  of  Tiincrcd  of  Lecce,  joint 
king  of  Sicily,  310. 

archbishop  of  York,  291. 


Roland  of  Parma,  128. 

the    cardinal.      See  Randinelli, 

Roland,  and  Alexander  III. 

RoT,  duke  of  the  Noii'.ians,  3,  8^^,  85. 

Rollo.     See  Rolf. 

Roinagna,  260,  261,  310,  316,  317,  319. 

f'Mulalisalion  of,  118. 

towns  of,  3S0. 

Romance  languag<rs,  literalure  of  the. 

89,91.397- 

writers  of,  7,  157.  377,  378. 

Romanesque  architecture,  7.  378,415. 
I'omania,  emperor  of,  348. 
Romanus,  St.,  of  Toulouse,  437. 
I.,  Lecapenus,  Kaslern  emperor, 

152- 
II.,  I-.astcrn  eniptror,  158,  159. 

III.,  165. 

IV..  Diogenes,  Eastern  emperor, 

171.  172 
Romano,  house  of,  381,  482-483, 

Alberic  da.    See  Albcric. 

iLccelin  da.     See  Eccelin. 

Romans  and  Henry  v.,  142. 


Rome,  Henry  iv.  takes,  10,  83, 13^ 

sack  of,  by  Robert  Guiscard.  135. 

receives  Urban  ii.,  139. 

Aleicander  ill.  driven  out  of,  257 ; 

I  estored  to,  258. 

captured  by  Frederick  L,  258. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  in,  249-25a 

subjection  of,  to  Innocent  IIL, 


318-319. 

—  council  at,  384.  See  a/ro Councils. 

—  rebellion  against  Gregory  ix.  in. 
368.  382,  383. 

—  Innocent  iv.  flees  from,  386. 

—  St.  Angelo,  castle  of,  229. 
the  commune  of,  240-241.    Sa 


also  Commune  of  Rome,  the. 
—  St.  John's  in  the  Lateran,  124. 
See  also  Lateran. 

St.  Mary  on  the  Aventine,  con- 


vent of,  no. 

St  Peter's,  tumult  at,  142,  143. 

church  of  St.  Peter  at,  300U 

St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  church  of, 

124. 

Romuald,  St.,  46,  100. 

Roncaglia,  diet  at  (1154),  248. 

diet  at.  254-255. 

Roscelin,  210,  212, 

Rothenburg,  Frederick  of.  See  Frede- 
rick. 

Rouen,  French  of,  83. 

Rouergue,  287,  398. 

Roum,  Seljukian  kingdom  of,  179. 
181-183.  192.  299-300,  342.  351. 

Ronssillon,  398,  419. 

Rudolf  III.,  king  of  Aries  (993-1032), 

53.  55- 
duke  of  Durgundy,  king  of  the 

French.  67,  68,  69. 

of  Burgundy,  king  of  Italy,  28. 

king  of  Transjurane  Burgundy, 


88. 


of  Hapsburg,  king  of  the  Romans, 


491. 


of  Swabia,  132.  133, 
of  Wied,  270. 


»34 


Rijgen,  226,  265. 

Rurik,  162. 

Russia,  34,  157,  162,  378,  379,  385- 

Anne  of,   wife   of   Henry   I.  of 

France.     See  Anne. 
Ruy  Diaz.     See  the  Cid. 

Sacerdotium,  the,  391,  428,  430,  431, 

448. 
Sac'isensptegel,  the,  377. 


SmA.  Frlanof  ibp.  440. 

I,  Cullc  ol  ItK  Templin  It, 
awDl '  Amour.     William     ot 

WlUliun,  446. 

—  CliB.  Hugh  o(,     Sh  Hugh. 

Abbe*  ot,  *Js,  176, 

OUIan.  n. 

'jildude  Kliii]n,  aia. 

CMIIa.  ai4.  485. 

—  diiiicli  olT  400. 

Pk«   of  Ctitdtuu   I 

.!oxl«  399. 
tmiii-r  of,  4i». 


II      —  I'd.  Coanti  o 

I      QucDtin.  8& 

ll'     Ruhu.  049. 

.—  Vktor.  ti> 


- — Utile  of  |i«4s}.  414, 
SdntoDKc,  ftSt.  406,  414.  4tfi. 
Sabilin.  195-1516.  *7".  3<"-303-  4S3- 


.    Q  fvinnn  of.  103.  ■$& 
—  (cbool  ol  nKlliiiIic  a).  361 

ftOltburr.  Williain  Ij>nii.»'~ti.  F^rl 

i'-  UO- 45*- 
SbIo,  lIcfnuinoL    Sw  llcraunn. 
S«'"'«n!.  4J. 
Archbiibop  of,  ate. 


1.  Uftc  of  llulipirla,  163  164 

Saa  Ovmano,  aJ5.  4S0. 

1>™i*  fl,  369.  3*0. 

ibnehk,  mile  ol  Ridutril  ol  Cuniwall, 

4>l. 
SuclM,  KinfC  at  Pomill,  3^3. 

OL  of  CuKk.  4ja 

Nagf  AUii<uoX.i>IC4Mll*,4n' 

-  the  Greai.   Ktng  <rf  Navure, 


/.  30,  39.  iiT. 

>iS.  i^j.  i5i>.  idt,  163,  IW. 

n  aialy,  103,  106,  136,  aa-ajS, 

J'7.  Jfio- 

—  and  Fml«Ick  11.,  391. 

— -  from  lji«r«,  321.    Sft  Luccra. 

mnde  ihr  Campacna,  386. 
Snnieo*ia,468,  460.  47a 
Saumnr,  Coun  t^  Aifunir  at.  413. 
SkKllI,  haute  of,  364. 
Siinijr.  ■^•4l9-    S/e iiJiB MaatlcDtte. 

Count  of.  Thamiu,  Jih  Thnmaa. 

Saion  nstion.  ihv.  13-14  ;  iu  polJc)' 

i~,:  kinpand  cmi-cron.  19-50- 
etilonit*.  164. 


—  ducbj  of.  divided,  M. 
ScaDdinavn.Da,a3.  lat.iJO.  uS.JW- 

Bad  Ibe  CruHda.  agS  log. 

Scheldt,  the.  85. 

ScliiflD  bflTwn  Easirrn  and  Wronn 
Churcbei,  Ihc,  JsS.  JB?, 

Scholailiclim,  a.  i09-ai4.  410,  44G. 

BcIkioU,  Muuulman.  4.1. 

Scbwrrin,  biihog<ric  of.  964. 

Mmry  o(.     5t»J1nay. 

SclrncelD  iilhand  IMhccnlurto,  icb 

undti  Firderiek  li. .  jSa,  jflj. 

Sc^ilmd.  theUniot.  aH. 

and  Nonnana,  84. 

Srol.  Michael.    .SMMIdMaL 

Scuiarl.  OuB'lcnfnciatpal.stt 

Secular  Canon*,  ao5,  oA 

S«Enl.  Loltuite  oL    S«  Innonnt  ttl. 

Rrchwd,  Count  «1  &>  Ridianl 

JWnff.  6e,  437. 

Sclluk,  lAC 

Scl}ukian  Tutka.  thi.  138.  i«6  («7- 
tM,  170.  17'.  >7*  t7*'79-  **i- 
•pt.  )».«»■**  ''"  TWta. 

Sdjitkiioa,  ilx.  of  Roua,  dicaj  ul; 


JM^4ei 


«tj.a, 

oTrt. 
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Sitttfnces,  the  Book  of^  213. 
Sepulchre,   Church  of  the  Holy,   8, 

178.  189,  300. 
Sergius,  Prince  of  Naples,  105. 
Servians,  the.  167,  339. 
Servile  Friars,  the,  440. 
Seville,  473. 

Ameers  of,  ^'7. 

Sicily,  8,  38,  39,  161.  227231,  235- 

237,    252-253,    300,  306-307,    309- 

310,   311-312.  328,  331,   364.   387, 

421,  481  484,  485,  486. 
Normans  in,  84,  117,  118,  126, 

127.  340-341- 
ecclesiastical  privilege  of,  316. 

Papal  rights  over,  325,  369. 

under  Innocent  ill.,  316-318. 

in  the  ixth  century,    103,   104, 


106. 


—  organisation  of  the  kingdom  of, 
235-237. 

Frederick   II. 's  policy   in,  359, 


360,  361,  382. 

—  Charles,  king  of.     See  Charles. 

—  Constance  of.     See  Constance. 

—  Henry,  king  of.     See  Henry. 

—  Manfred,  king  of.    See  Manfred. 

—  Roger  of.     See  Roger. 

—  Tancred,  king  of.     ^r^Tancred. 

—  William  of.     See  William. 


Siclon,  baiony  of,  186, 

Siegfried,  an  hbishop  of  Mainz,  132, 

178.  329.  384. 
Siegbur^',  Abbey  of,  123. 

on  ihr  Travc,  227. 

Siena,  112.  483. 

Stete  l\it  tidas,  the,  475. 

Silesia,  61,  380. 

Silistria,  164. 

Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  152, 

157. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  Count  of  Toul- 
ouse. 343,  344,  400,  401,  402. 

dc  Moiitfoit,  Earl  of  Leicester, 

415,  4-6. 

of  Touri  ai,  433. 

Simony,  102,  127,  129,  13S 

convicmi.cd  atSutri,  (.3. 

St.  Louis  and,  423. 

Si;  OHIO.  479. 

Slavonia,  155. 

Slavs,  the.  3.  16,  21,  22,  38,  41,  48, 
60.  61,  155.  157.  162,  164,  167,  226, 
248,  264,  378,  379. 

Slinppis  in  John  Zimisccs'  army,  162. 

Soana,  no. 


Sobcslav.  Duke  of  Bohemia,  226. 

Soest,  laws  of,  377. 

Soissons,  council  at,  3za 

Song  of  the  Sun,  St  pFancis'.  442. 

Spain.    10,    158,   300,  325,  326.  464- 

477. 

Arab  civilisation  in,  169. 

Normans  in,  84. 

Universities  of,  431,  432. 

Speyer,  130,  143,  192,  232,  ';66. 

Bishop  of,  141. 

Spalato,  453. 

Spoleto,  duchy  of.  319.  366,  3S4. 

Duke  of.      Set  Conrad  of  Un- 

lingen. 

Sporades,  the,  348. 

Spree,  the,  x6. 

Stabeii  Mater  Dolorosa,  the,  442. 

Statutum     in     favorem  principum^ 

Henry  '  vii.'s   (1231),  372. 
Stedinger,  the,  373. 
Steel,  workers  in,  at  Lucera,  360,  361. 
Stephen  ix..  Pope,  109,  112,  114." 

King  of  England,  third  son  of 

Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  87,  280, 
286.  289. 

St.,    Duke,  alten^ards  King  of 

Hungary.  45.  54,  178. 

Count  of  Blois    and  Chartres 


(Crusader),  87,  181,  183. 

the    Shepherd,    leader    of  the 


Crusade  of  the  Children,  452. 

Harding,  abbot  of  Citeaux.  202. 

Studntm,  the,  428,  448. 

Genera le,    the,    410,   430,  431. 

•    See  University. 
Strasburg,  145,  147. 

Gottfried  of.     See  Gottfrir-d. 

Strategos,  the,  156. 

Styria,  478,  490. 

Subiaco,  27. 

Suger,  abbot  of  Saint-Denis,  276. 277, 

281,  283,  284,  285. 
Suidgar  of  Bamberg,  63.     See  Ocm- 

ent  II. 
Suessa,   Thadda?us  of.      See  Thad- 

dceiis. 
Suidas,  157. 
Suleiman,      conqueror      of    Nicnea, 

172.  179. 
Sum  ma     TheoIoj^icF,    Alexander     of 

Hales',  446. 
Sunnites,  178. 
Supplinburg.  223. 

Lothair  of.     Sef  T-otlMJr. 

Susa,  259,  261. 


Svrnd.  king  of  Drnmark.  143. 15a. 
Svtai'Ala*.  163.  161. 

l.  3T.  ifi-  "3- 


tjj.  J69.  »> 

ClUBUli.  I>4. 


U  dT.  5a.    &r  EmoL 
Fredericli,    Duke  uf,  jto      .^* 

PMdertek. 
— —  GUda,  Ducbcu  of.  51,  51.    .Sir 

Oiieliu 
^—  Ktnrir  llL,   Dulw  of.  59     S« 

•^  Rwioltof,  ija.    5«  Radiiir. 

S«mUMi  Alp,  Uic.  iM. 

SwRtm.  S53. 

SwmD,  aa- 

Sybil,  quMO  of  Jeniialem.  19],  30a. 

5.Ur..o  1..  Poi«,  H- 

■■       P'-      :i,   *5.    4*.    «.    49- 


460. 

Taunu,  I  be,  I  a.  159,  179,  itj. 
TVmpJari,  the,  iB^igo,  194-  *°8.  jgS, 

Tendicbni.  hatil*  of,  178. 

Tettaciiu.  137. 157. 

Tatidtia.  the.  440. 

Teulonic  Ordff ,  Ibr.  199.  jSG.  J79.  jSo, 

Hiaddmi  of  Sunsa,  3*7.  39a 

Thuknur,  17.  19. 

Tbd**.  Counti  oC.  349. 

Themrt.  isi  :  Owuianiine"!  0>i  rt* 

TIwobaldllieVOUDg.KinfofNmrR:. 

4»o- 
Ihe  Omi.  Counl  {lU  at  Ctuun- 

pogiw,  uiil  IT.  oC  Bloi«).  87.  aSo, 

aS4.  aU.  189. 
—  111.,  Couni  of  Chwniagnc.  34J. 


—  .iruiiu.  115. 

»rw9i).  i3»- 


(Mane. 
4S»- 


4L I jc,  160.  iGj.  tsa,  tjoh  17S, 

—  '--'*ii**"  ***■ 

of. taOBMir.  t7& 
,_  _  Uii(ilanial,  in. 
K,  icA,  3(1. 

I    •lyMK.UCIWin,  built  ol.  4*7. 
*   -      .W.  4*7.  *S9.  «7i. 
eorg.  fcnillt  c<.  4L( 
iLtbCM- 

—  j4  th*  CruwSo-.  18].  184. 

—  of  Hmlniat,  uA  114- 
o(  Lmoc  tans  el  Sklijt.  301.  joj. 

]a6, 308,  ]o9,  jKi.  3tj. 
I)waMo.  38.  ]t7. 


'..theGood,  Connioftll<il<,>S9, 
a^  aaj.  301.  3*3. 

of  UfK",  461, 491-  SaGngOTf  x. 

Tbeodon.  >9.  30. 

Uw  Younger,  30.  38. 

-•^—  ComnOK,  daa|<i  tar  of  Manuel  1. . 
-""1 

lUufbiar  oil 

ilansblDT  ut 

.,  i^.  iTtt 
T)«k]eh*  Angdni 


I.,  Lucarii.  jjl.  «».  JS> 
Tto:>ki87,  »ai.)T  of.  im,  4»-  *S"-  *«. 

facuitj  OF.  ■(  ToukMUC.  4-- 

71»«apluuM,  wulow  o(  Romac 


pnaiofOito  IL,  34.  ]S.  41 
ThnMlon^a.  t(J.  i>A.  )d4.  )'*.  i»~ 

Unc  Ol.  3^ 

tmi  Conunilnofh.  (taaliy  of, 

— ^««m  Dt   Xkoa   u-1    (lutt. 

TkiM»lr  t*i.  <75-  W- 
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Thierry  of  Alsace,  Count  of  Flanders, 

278,  279.  289. 
Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  417. 

of  Acre,  St.,  knights  of,  190. 

St.,  of  Aquino,  363,  442,  447. 

St.,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  6, 

257,  258,  260,  288.  291,  307. 

of  Celano,  442. 

of  Marie,  277. 

Thrace,  345,  348,  351.  353. 
Thurgau,   Werner,   Count   of.      Su 

Werner. 
Thuringia,  122,  123,  323. 

Henry  Raspe  of.     See  Henry. 

Hermann  of.     See  Hermann. . 

Landgrave  of,  367. 

St.  Elizabeth  of,  382. 

Ticino,  the,  261. 

Tiepolo,  Podest^  of  Milan,  381,  382. 

Tithes.  373. 

Tivoli,  46,  135. 

Todi,  JacapHDne  da.     See  Jacapone. 

Toeny,  Ralph  de,  105. 

Tognil  Beg,  168,  169. 

Toledo,  467,  469,  472. 

Ameers  of,  467. 

Raymoi  d  of,  432. 

Torre,  Mirtin  della,  483. 
Torricella,  b  itlle  of,  483. 
Tortona,  248. 
Tortosa,  470,  471. 
Ton!,  102. 

Rruno  of.     See  Leo  IX. 

Toulouse.  287,  289,  397.  398,  401,  402, 

407,  409.  410,  415,  417,  418. 

county  of,  90.  91,  96,  217,  397. 

Counts  of.  See  Alfonso.  Amaury, 

Raymond. 

—  ihc  bishop  of.  and  St.  Dominic, 

cathedral  of,  415. 

heretics  in,  399. 

I.ouis   vi.'s   expedition   against, 

283-234. 

Louis  VIII. 's  expedition  against, 

407. 
Synod  at  {1160).  257. 

University  of.  431. 

the  war  of  (i  158),  287. 

Touraine.  76,  87,  88,  -86,  395, 396,416. 
Tournai,  330.  331. 

Simon  of.     See  Simon. 

—  the  school  of,  211. 
Tournaments  in  the  East.  339. 
To'irs.  69.  75,  204,  406. 

Council  at  (1163),  257,  288. 


Tours,  Sl  Martin's  at,  69. 

Odo  I.,  Count  of,  78. 

Towns,  the,  9,  22. 

German,   new,   built  by  Henry 

the  Fowler,  16. 

under  Fiederick  i.,  272. 

under    Frederick   IL,  373, 


376,  377- 

—  the  Italian,  237-239,  362. 

—  French,    and    Philip  Augustas, 
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French,  and  Sl  Louis,  425. 
Greek,  38. 


Trade,  9,  10. 

German,  under  Frederick  li.,  3761 

St  Louis  and,  425. 

the  Venetians  and  Eastern,  348. 

Tre  Fontane,  abbey  of,  241. 
Treaty  of  AbbeviUe  (1258),  (confirmed 
at  Paris  in  1259),  4x6. 

of  Amiens  (1279),  416. 

of  Augsburg  (1184),  269. 

of  Auniale,  292, 

of  Clair-on-Epte,  83. 

of  Constance  (1153),  248.  249. 

(1183),  263.  264. 

of  Corbeil  (12581,  419. 

of  Fulda,  305. 

of  Lorris  (1243),  414. 

of  Meaux,  409,  414. 

of  Mignano,  235. 

of  Paris  {1259),  416,  419. 

of  San  German©  (1230),  369. 

of  Verdun,  9,  56,  68,  72,  91. 

of  Worms  (1193),  308. 

Trebizond,  351. 

lords  of,  3^3. 

Tieviso,  258,  381. 
Trial  by  combat,  424. 
Tribur,  Diets  of,  122,  129. 
Trier,  archbishopric  of,  270, 

the  archbisliop  of,  490. 

Tripoli   (Syria).   184,    188,   195.    196, 

236,  461.  463- 
Trivium,  the,  209. 
Troja,  105. 

Waller,  bishop  of. 


See  Walter. 


Trondhjem,  archbishopric  of,  249 
Troubadours,  the,  333,  364,  377,  397. 

410,  419. 
Troyes,  78,  408,  484. 

bishops  of,  86,  87. 

Tunis,  237,  421,  427,  461,  462. 
Turks,  the,  8,  138,  158.  167,  168,  169, 

170,   171,  172,  T74,  175.   355.  387. 

456. 


I^ki.  Ibe  Otlniiun.     Stt  Ollomui. 

Sdjukiui.  Ihr.     Srt  Seljuhlant. 

Turin,  390. 

OJoor,    S>.Odo. 

TuKUj.  138.  «&>.  atti,  j6fl.  jofl.  318, 

3««.  380.  390.  *»J.  4*S. 
CnidaliMiion  or,  iiK. 

ihe  lowo*  ux.  SM. 

'naculam,  Count*  of,  49.  59.  63,  na. 

dotructlon  6f,  jofl. 

l^K,  1S6,  196,  m. 
*I>Tol,  couniy  of,  313, 


4*9.  «o.  43'.  4ja.  ««■  +47.  44*- 
UnlRnUyorBolOE"B.  siS.  1(9,  esj, 

31  J.  4>?.  430. 

Jl»ri«.  j6j.  431. 

Oirord,  4jo,  4]i. 

P»diiA.tyt. 

Vtieitelm.  4J1. 

Pitta.  »14.  3*3.  40J    4»3,  4»». 

430.  44S.  447' 

Pu«.4J». 

— ^  Touloiue,  410.  414.  4j> 
Umtul.  built   M   HohenbUTK  ea, 

■04.  >*). 
— —  FlwcbhetD  on  ihe.  ■  33 
UriDui.  Qrrcfc  cntcis'.  iif4. 
ITitMti  II.,  Pov«.(i.  ■j7.13B.1j9.140. 

lis,  tta.  li6,  i^.  »o.  m.  31& 

111.,  Popr,  iTQ.  a?!.  B^t. 

- —  !».,   Pope.   iS4.  4*7.   484-435, 


Ur^ini 


(.  310.  ji* 


Uiutm.    LombiU''].    (-«!uHiiiii,    uhI 

jewtoh.  416. 
UtfvcU,  drath  of  Connd  11.  u.  J9. 


Val  Cawohica,  ihc.  ajS. 
Vtlilfnui  II.  of  bcomuk.  164,  a6}, 

Vilmca.  y<( 
Valcncu,  stg,47a.  47  v 


/aloiiBUorimlbjPlillipl.  ofFnone, 


Vnrmnpiuu.  ihc,  163,  175. 

VaiBviUe.  baitte  "I.  79. 

ValBliMi  JtiLn.  Ji3. 

VancotUcun,  jja 

Vaudois,  Ibe,  sij. 

VendAiae,  76. 

Venice,  39.  46.  156.  iSj.  188.  aa6. 
ajB,  »59.  363,  363,  a66,  33a,  337- 
3S°'  3i4.  35S.  459.  460.  479.  48a. 

StTMarfc'i  Chutoh  ki.  aSj. 

Veliudoiu,  Ueitiari]  of.  Set  BernanL 

VcrcelU,  lAo, 

Verdun.  UtMj  of,  56,  68.  7a.  91. 

Vcimuidois,  the.  ti.  S6,  3<;it,  a^t. 

tUibtrt.  CounI  of.  ,■>«  Herbm. 

Hugh,  Count  of.    A«  Hugh. 

Verona,  ao,37,  39.  aT".  3*'.  4^- 

La  CkiMia  di,  as8. 

league  of,  ajS. 

nurcli  of.  i^B, 

Veiia.  tbt.  Ii.  375.  aSfl.  *9S. 

Vei<.tai.  191.  31x1. 

Vlnlln,  mlnlonuj.  9a& 

VIcenta.  a«,  jSi. 

Victor  II..  Popa.  109  it  a.  114. 

in..  Pope.  .311. 

!»..    AnllputM,   »J4,    asS     ajj. 


Vienna,  Kredcrlch  It 
_   37S- 

*m»n.l-t».  8( 
viiaine.  ihe,  St. 
VIlLinl  (quotedl,  4S4. 
Kii7;(^«*<>»f8l.  l-ouii.  «a6. 
VUlehaMaiitn,  Gro'Iic)'  of.  prino*  «1 

Ael>**-  ^*t■  yvh 
yiUimtuvti.  41$.  4>S- 
Vitobo.  i«D,  ^t.  481.  414. 
ViiTj.  the  uuati  ^1,  984. 

QlUDI^  ol,  87. 

Jama  <d,  333. 

Vlticria.  tea. 
Vladimir,  Sl. 


..S* 


'\dClUM*  T«i4w, 
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Wagrians,  the,  21,  226. 
Waldenses,  the.    5^^Vaudois. 
Wales,  9.  84,  85. 
Walter  of  Brienne,  317-318. 

the  Penniless,  181. 

archbishop  of  Palermo,  30a 

bishop  of  Troja,  317-318. 

von    der    Vogelweide,    332, 

378. 
War,  private,  362,  374. 
Wartburg,  the,  378,  388. 
Weiblingen,  221. 
Weinsberg,  the  battle  of,  232. 
Welf,  house  of.     See  Guclf. 

Duke  of  Bavaria,  137,  139. 

Count  {temp.  Conrad  ill.),  233. 

VI.,  of  Bavaria,  246,  259,  268. 

VII.,  259. 

Wenceslas  in.  (1230-1253),  379. 
Wends,  the,  5,  15,  16.  17,  19,  21,  22, 

26,  37.  39.  40- 

Werner  of  Kyburg,  Count  of  the 
Thurgau,  54. 

Weser,  the,  268,  373. 

Westphalia,  19,  266,  268,  377. 

White  Friars,  the,  440.  See  Car- 
melites. 

Monks,  the,  204.  See  Cistercians. 

Widukind,  Saxon  monk,  16,  99. 

of  Corvcy,  25. 

Wied,  Rudolf  of.     See  Rudolf,  270. 

Willegis,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  40, 
41,  46. 

William,  Count  of  Holland,  King  of 
the  Romans,  388,  482,  487. 

I.,  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Eng- 
land, 8,  81,  84,  86.  115,  126,  174. 
178,  235. 

II.,  Rufus,  King  of  England,  138, 

139.  141.  275. 

I.,  the  Bad,  King  of  Sicily,  249, 


252-253.  340. 
II.,  the  Good,  King  of  Sicily,  262, 

269,  298,  301. 

III.,  King  of  Sicily,  310. 

the    Pious,   Duke  of  Aquitaine, 

97- 
1.    or  III.,   Tow-head,   Duke  of 

Aquitaine,  89. 

v.,  the  Great,  Duke  of  Aquitaine 


William,  viii.,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  9a 
X.,  Doke  of  Aquitaine,  90,  280^ 

281. 
of  Apulia,  Norman  chronicler, 

105. 
of  Auvergne,   bishop  of  Paris, 

422. 
of  Blois,  archbishop  of  Reims, 

290,  291. 
of  Champeaux,  bishop  of  CM- 

Ions,  145,  211,  212. 

Clito,  278. 

—  of  Conches,  211. 

the  Great,  Count  of  Franche- 

Comt6,  Z45. 

abbot  of  Hirscbau,  199. 

of  the  Iron  Arm,  xo6,  107. 

archbishop   of   Mainz,   son  o( 

Otto  I.,  25,  27,  35. 

of  Nangis,  4x4. 

of  Saint-Amour,  446. 

of  T3rre  (quoted),  196. 


and  Count  of  F^oitou,  52.  56,  62. 
—  son  of  William  v.  of  Aquitaine, 


^Tr. 


Winchester,  the  Earl  of,  454. 

Henry,  bishop  of,  87. 

Wittelsbach,  house  of,  331. 

Otto  of.     See  Otto. 

Wolfram  of  Eschenbach.  378. 
Worms,  50,  loi,  124,  251,  372,  374. 

Concordat  of,  147,  149,  225,  3:7. 

Diet  at  (1179),  266. 

Treaty  of  {1193),  308. 

WOrzburg,  Diets  at,  146,  (1165)  2vj, 

(1180)267;  oath  at,  262,  265;  (119&), 

3". 

Xanten,  19.  206. 
Xeres,  473. 

Yorkshire.  Otto  iv..  Earl  of.  319. 
York.      See    Roger,    archbiihop    of, 

291. 
Yussuf.  Ameer  of  Andalous,  468-469. 


ZXhringen,  the  Duchy  of,  223.  223. 

Zallaca,  battle  of,  468. 

Zangi,  191,  192,  195. 

Zara,  capture  of  (1202).  344,  346. 

Zeiz,  34. 

Zimisces.  John.     See  John  Zimisces. 

Zoe,  Eastern  empress,  165,  166,  167. 

Zurich,  240. 
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